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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  the  following  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Baxter, 
the  last  labour  of  its  lamented  Author,  will  come  before  the 
fmblic  as  a  posthumous  work,  some  account  of  the  state  in 
which  it  was  left  by  Mr.  Orme  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  The  Publisher  has  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  state,  that  the  whole  of  the  Memoir  had  passed  through 
the  press,  having  undergone  the  final  revision  of  the  Writer, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  sheet  and  a  half,  when  his  fatal 
illness  rendered  him  incapable  of  any  further  literary  exertion. 
The  last  proofs  of  the  work  had  been  sent  to  him ;  and  he 
gladly  accepted  of  the  offer  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell, 
to  read  them  for  the  press.  Anticipating  the  probable  result  of 
his  illness,  he  expressed  more  than  once  the  satisfaction  he 
felt  at  having  been  permitted  to  finish  his  task  :  ^M  am  glad,'' 
he  said,  ^^  that  Baxter  is  done."  The  public  at  large  will  unite 
in  a  responsive  feeling,  and  rejoice  that  he  lived  to  execute  a 
literary  engagement  in  which  he  took  so  warm  an  interest, 
upon  which  he  bestowed  the  latest  energies  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  and  which  will  so  worthily  associate  with  the  venerated 
name  of  Richard  Baxter,  that  of  his  able,  candid,  and  judicious 
Biographer. 
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The  excellent  person  whose  life  and  writings  constitute  the 
subject  of  the  following  memoirs,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter, of  Eaton-Constantine,  in  Shropshire.  His  mother's  name 
was  Beatrice,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Adeney,  of  Rowton,  near 
High-Ercall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Newport,  in  the  same  county. 
At  this  place  Richard  Baxter  was  born,  on  the  12th '^  of  No- 
vember, 1615  ;  and  here  he  spent,  with  his  grandfather,  the 
first  ten  yeai*s  of  his  life. 

His  father  was  a  freeholder,  and  possessed  of  a  moderate 
estate ;  but  having  been  addicted  to  gaming  in  his  youth,  his 

*  lti»eems  rather  8in«:ular  that  Baxter  shuiild  be  guilty  of  a  mistake  re- 
ipectio^  the  day  of  his  owu  birih.  There  is,  however,  a  discrepancy  between 
the  date  here  given  by  himself,  and  that  in  ihe  parish  register.  The 
following  extract  from  it,  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Williams,  of  l^hrewsbury, 
shows  that  either  Mr.  Baxter  or  the  parish  clerk  must  have  made  a  mistake* 
*'  Richard  Sonne  and  heyr  of  Richard  Baxter  of  Katon  Constautyne  and 
Beatrice  his  wife,  baptised  the  sixth  of  November,  1^)15."  If  he  was  baptised 
on  the  sixth,  he  could  not  be  Ixirn  on  the  twelfth !  But  perhaps  sixth  is  a 
Biistake  in  the  register  for  sixteenth, 
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properly  became  so  deeply  involved,  thai  much  care  and  frugsUty 
were  required  to  disencumber  it  al  a  future  period  of  his  life. 
Before,  or  about  the  time  that  Richard  was  born,  an  important 
change  took  place  in  hia  father.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  christian 
association,  or  of  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed,  the 
latter  privilege  could  scarcely  then  be  enjoyed  in  that  county. 
There  was  little  preaching  of  any  kind,  and  that  little  was  cal- 
culated to  injure,  rather  than  to  benefit.  In  High  Ercall,  there 
were  four  readers  in  the  course  of  six  years ;  all  of  them  igno- 
rant, and  two  of  them  immoral  men.  At  Eaton -Cons  tan  tine, 
there  was  a  reader  of  eighty  years  of  age,  Sir  William  Rogers, 
who  never  preached;  yet  he  had  two  livings,  twenty  miles  apart 
from  each  other.  His  sight  failing,  he  repeated  the  prayers 
without  hook,  but  to  read  the  lessons,  he  employed  a  com- 
mon labourer  one  year,  a  tailor  another ;  and,  at  last,  his  own 
son,  the  best  stage-player  and  gamester  in  all  the  country,  got 
orders,  and  supplied  one  of  his  places.  A\'!thin  a  few  miles 
round  were  nearly  a  dozen  more  ministers  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion :  poor,  ignorant  readers,  and  most  of  them  of  dissolute 
lives,  "  Three  or  four,  who  were  of  a  different  character,  though 
all  conformists,  were  the  objects  of  popular  derision  and  hatred, 
as  Puritans,  When  such  was  the  character  of  the  priests,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  people  were  profligate,  and  dcspisers 
of  them  that  were  good.  The  greater  part  of  the  Lord's-day 
watt  ttpent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  dancing  round  a 
may-pole,  iieoi  Mr.  Baxter's  door,  to  the  no  small  distress  and 
disturbance  of  the  family. 

To  his  father's  instructions  and  example,  young  Richard  was 
indebted"  for  his  first  religious  convictions.  At  a  very  early  pr  - 
riod,  his  mind  was  impressed  by  his  serious  conversation  about 
Cod  and  the  life  to  come.  His  conduct  iu  the  family  also,  am) 
the  inaannr  iu  wLivh  he  waa  reproached  by  the  people  as  a 
I'uritan  and  hypocrite,  gave  additional  effect  to  his  C4>nvci>n- 
lion.     Parents  should  be   careful  what  they   say   in   the  (itc- 

*  tn  lilt  ThirJ  Delroet  "f  th«  Csute  of  Pcirc,  Raittr  f,ivt*  the  ntmi*  of  nil 
tbc  iuiliviiluaU  nbuve  nfcrfctl  Iu,  witli  siUliU.-rial  cirrumttniirn  uf  a  itltgnn- 
rul  uatiire  in  llic  hUlurj'  »r  each.  Tlie  ilalemeut  i)  a  vcr;  iburkiug  uuf,  rrta 
ill  tlic  tnoX  iiiiUeaiul  futiu  in  wliicb  I  ruuM  |>re-FUl  ll ;  liut  )uiticc  Ui  Ilaiur 
•oil  luhMaccuuiituribe  liiuri,  miuitnl  dial  tbi  fach  ahoukl  lui  be  wlibhild. 
They  file  a  dcplurabl*  view  uf  ib«  (tau  ot  the  pcriml,  uri  iliav,  vrrj  |>uwrr- 
fully,  tlie  iiectt'it)'  vf  x'luc  of  ibc  uiraturct  nliUb  *crc  ^uttunl  at  ■  future 
pcrluil  [ur  tlic  purillcatiuu  ul  tbc  cliurcb. 
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of  children,  as  well  as  what  they  say  to  them ;  for  if 
oocaaional  addresses  are ,  not  supported  by  a  regular  train  of 
holy  and  consistent  conduct,  they  are  not  likely  to  produce  sa** 
lutary  effect.  There  must  have  been  some  striking  indications  of 
reUgions  feeling  in  Baxter,  when  a  child ;  for  his  fether  remark- 
ed to  Dr*  Bates,  that  he  would  even  then  reprove  the  improper 
conduct  of  other  children,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who 
beard  him.  ^  The  account,  too,  which  he  gives  of  the  early 
▼ititings  of  his  conscience,  shows  that  something  was  operating 
in  him,  the  nature  and  design  of  which  he  did  not  then  fully 
understand.  He  was  addicted,  during  his  boyhood,  to  vari- 
om  evils — euch  as  lying,  stealing  fruit,  levity,  pride,  disobe-* 
dience  to  parents.  These  sins  made  him  occasionally  very  un* 
easy,  even  in  his  youth,  and  cost  him  considerable  trouble  to 
overcome.  It  would  be  improper,  however,  to  attach  much 
importance  to  these  uneasy  feelings,  as  such  emotions  have  fre-» 
quently  been  experienced  in  early  life,  yet  never  followed  by 
any  evidence  of  decided  change  of  character.  It  is  only  when 
they  continue,  or  are  afterwards  accompanied  by  an  entire 
change  of  life,  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  heavenly 
origin.  This  was  happily  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
Baxter's  early  impressions  and  convictions,  though  often  like 
the  morning  cloud  and  early  dew,  were  never  entirely  dissipated; 
but  at  last  fully  established  themselves  in  a  permanent  influence 
on  his  character. 

His  early  education  was  very  imperfectly  conducted.  From 
six  to  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  under  the  four  successive  curates 
of  the  parish,  two  of  whom  never  preached,  and  the  two  who 
had  the  most  learning  of  the  four  drank  themselves  to  beggary, 
and  then  left  the  place.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  removed  to 
his  father's  house,  where  Sir  William  Rogers,  the  old  blind  man 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  was  parson.  One  of  his 
curates  who  succeeded  a  person  who  was  driven  away  on  being 
discovered  to  have  officiated  under  forged  orders,  was  Baxter's 
principal  schoolmaster.  This  man  had  been  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
hut  hard  drinking  drove  him  from  that  profession,  and  he  turned 
curate  for  a  piece  of  bread.  He  only  preached  once  in  Baxter^s 
time,  and  then  was  drunk  !  From  such  men  what  instruction 
could  be  expected  ?  How  dismal  must  the  state  of  the  country 
have  been,  when  they  could  be  tolerated  either  as  ministers  or 
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teichers  !     His  next  instructor,  who  loved  him  much,  he  V^i 
us,  was  a  grave  and  emiueiit  man,  and  expected  to  be  ma.*^^ 
bishop.     He  also,  however,  disappointed   him;  for  during       j,, 
less  than  two  years,  he  never  instructed  him  one  hour;  hut  T»  amf 
his  time,  for  the  most  part,in  talking  against  the  factious  I*tr/:^ 
tans.     In  his  study,  he  remembered  to  have  seen  no  Greek  boat 
but  the  New  Testament ;   the  only  father  was  Augustine  de  Ci-^ 
vitate  Dei ;  there  were  a.  few  common  modem  English  worka^ 
and    for   the  most  of  the   year,    the  parson    studied    Bishop 
_'  Andrews'  Sermons."* 

Of  Mr.  John  Owen,  master  of  the  free-school  at  Wroxeter, 
I  Tie  speaks  more  respectfully.     To  him  he   was  chiefly  indebted 
I  for  his  classical  instruction.      He  seems  to  have   been  a  re- 
i  tpectable   man,  and  under   him  Baxter   had  for  his  schoolfel- 
V'lows  the  two  sons  of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  one  of  whom  be- 
l^eatne  Lord  Newport;  and  Dr.  Richard  AUestree,  afterwards  a 
l^£stinguished  loyalist,  for  which  he  was  made  Regius  Professor 
i^of  Divinity,  at  Oxford,  and  Provost  of  Eton  College.'     When 
litted  for  the  University  by  Owen,  his  master  recommended  that 
instead  of  being  sent  to  it,  he  should  be  put  under  the  tniiioii  of 
Mr.  Richard  Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  Council  at  Ludlow,  who 
was  allowed  by  the  king  to  liave  a  single  pupil.     From  him,  aa 
he  had  but  one  scholar,  to  whom   he  engaged  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention,  much  was  naturally  expected.     But  he  also 
neglected  his  trust.     He  made  it  his  chief  business  to  please  the 
great  and  seek  preferment ;  which  he  tried  to  do  by  speaking 
against  the  religion  and  learning  of  the  Puritans,  though  he  had 
no  great  portion  of  either  himself.     The  only  advantage  young 
Baxter  had  with  him,  was  the  enjoyment  of  lime  and  hooks. 

Considering  the  great  neglect  of  suitable  and  regular  instnic- 
tion,  Iwth  secular  and  religious,  which  Baxter  experienced  ia 
his  youth,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  ever  rose  to  eminence.  Such 
disadvantages  are  very  rarely  altogether  conquered.  But  the 
atreugth  of  his  genius,  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  and  the  power  of 
his  religious  principles,  compensated  for  minor  defects,  subdued 
every  difficulty,  and  bore  down  with  irresistible  energy  every 
obstacle  that  had  been  placed  in  his  way.  As  the  progress  of 
his  religious  character  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  his 
learning,  it  is  gratifying  that  we  are  able  to  trace  it  very  minutely. 

*  Apolo^  (ur  the  Nonconfumiiit  Hiaiitrj'i  p.  &B. 
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The  convictions  of  his  childhood  were  powerfully  revived 
when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  by  reading  an  old  torn  book, 
lent  by  a  poor  man  to  his  father.    This  little  work  was  called 

*  Bunny's  Resolution/  being  written  by  a  Jesuit  of  the  name  of 
Parsons,  but  corrected  by  Edmund  Bunny/  Previously  to  thi? 
be  had  never  experienced  any  real  change  of  heart,  though  he 
had  a  sort  of  general  love  for  religion.  But  it  pleased  God  to 
awaken  his  soul,  to  show  him  the  folly  of  sinning,  the  misery  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  inexpressible  importance  of  eternal  things.  His 
convictions  were  now  attended  with  illumination  of  mind,  and 
deep  seriousness  of  heart.  His  conscience  distressed  him,  led 
him  to  much  prayer,  and  to  form  many  resolutions;  but 
whether  the  good  work  was  then  begun,  or  only  revived,  he 
never  could  satisfactorily  ascertain.  This  is  a  circumstance  of 
little  importance.  Regeneration  can  take  place  but  once,  but 
more  conversions  than  one  are  required  in  many  an  individual's 
life.'  If  we  are  assured  that  the  great  change  has  really  been 
effected,  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs  are  of 
small  moment. 

Another  work  which  was  very  useful  to  him  at  this  time,  is 
better  known  ;  ^  The  Bruised  Reed,'  by  Dr.  Richard  Sibbs ;  a 
book  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  has  been  ho- 
noured to  do  good  to  many.  Here  he  discovered  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  and 
was  led  to  perceive  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  the  Redeemer. 
Till  these  things  are  understood,  and  their  influence  felt,  no 
man  can  be  considered  as  converted.     The  works  of  Perkins 

*  On  Repentance,'  on  ^  Living  and  Dying  well,'  and  *  On  the 
Govennnent  of  the  Tongue,'  also  contributed  to  instruct  and  im- 
prove him.     Thus,  by  means  of  books  rather  than  of  living 

» 

'  Thif  work  was  originally  written  on  the  principles  of  Popery ;  but  Bun- 
ny expuoged  and  altered  whatever  was  unsuitable  to  the  Protestant  belief, 
and  published  it  in  an  improved  form.  The  Jesuit  was  naturally  eooug^h  dis- 
pleased at  the  freedom  used  with  his  work,  which  led  Mr.  Bunny  to  write  a 
paapblet  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  Bunny  was  a  Puritan  of  the  oldest  class. 
He  was  rector  of  Bolton  Percy,  and  enjoyed  some  other  preferments  in  the 
church  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  apostolic  zeal,  and  travelled  much  tbroufj^h  the 
cooDtry  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel.  He  died  in  1617.  ('  Athen. 
O&OD.'  vol.  1.  p.  364.)  The  work  edited  by  Bunny  was  useful  to  others  as 
wen  as  to  Baxter.  Two  other  Nonconformist  ministers,  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Michael  Old,  were  first  seriously  impressed  by  it;  and  Baxter  tells  us  that  he 
hftd  heard  of  its  success  with  others  also.  (Baxter  against  Revolt  to  a  Foreign 
JttriidictioD,  p.  640.) 

V  Luke  xxii.  .32. 
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initruments,  God  was  pleased  to  lead  him  to  himself.    Hia  ^«^j| 
nexions  with  men  tended  to  injure  and  to  stumble  him  rat>^J 
than  to  do  him  good.     Among  the  things  he  mentions  whi^ 
Imd  no  tendency  to  promote  hi«  spiritnal  pro6t,  was  his  confir-^^iy 
alien  by  Bishop  Morton,  to  whom  he  went  when  about   fottr-' 
teen,  with  the  rest  of  the  boys.     He  asked  no  questions,  re- 
paired DO  certificate,  and  hastily  said,  as  he  passed  on,  throe  or 
four  words  of  a  prayer,  which  Baxter  did  not  understand.''  ^  The 
careless  observance  of  the  forma  of  religion,  whether  these  forms 
be  of  human  or  divine  ordination,  is  never  defensible :  and  must 
always  have  a  hardening  effect  on  the  mind. 

While  residing  at  Ludlow  Castle  with  Mr.  Wickstead,  he 
was  exposed  to  great  temptation.  When  there,  he  formetl 
an  acquaintance  with  a  young  man,  who  afterwards  unhappily 
apostatised,  though  he  then  appeared  to  be  decidedly  religious. 
They  walked  together,  read  together,  prayed  together,  and 
were  little  separate  by  night  or  by  day.  He  was  the  first  person 
Baxter  ever  heard  pray  extempore,  out  of  the  pulpit ;  and  who 
taught  him  to  do  the  same.  He  appeared  full  of  zeal  and  dili- 
gence, of  liberality  and  love;  90  that,  from  his  example  and  con* 
versation  he  derived  great  benefit.  This  young  man  was  first 
drawn  from  his  attachment  to  the  Puritans  by  a  superior,  tlien 
led  to  revile  them,  and  finally  to  dishonour  his  profession  by 
shameful  debauchery.  Such  frequently  is  the  progress  of  reli- 
gious declension. 

During  his  short  residence  at  Ludlow  Caatle,  Baxter  made  a 
narrow  escape  from  acquiring  a  taste  for  gaming,  of  which  he 
gives  n  curious  account.  Tlie  l>est  gamester  in  the  house  under- 
took to  teach  him  to  plav.  The  first  or  second  game  was  so 
nearly  lost  by  Baxter,  ihat  his  opponent  belted  a  hundred  to  on« 
against  him,  laying  down  ten  bhillings  to  hia  sixpence.  He  toUl 
him  tlicre  was  no  possibility  of  his  winning,  but  by  getting  one 
cast  of  the  dice  very  often.  No  sooner  was  the  money  down,  than 
Baxter  had  every  cast  that  be  wished ;  so  that  before  a  person 
could  go  three  or  four  times  round  the  room  the  game  was  won. 
This  so  astonished  him  that  lie  believed  the  devil  had  the  com- 
mand of  ihe  dice,  and  did  it  to  entice  hiui  to  play  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  returned  the  ten  shillings,  and  resolved  never 
to  play  more.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  fact  or  of 
Baxbrr's  reasoning  on  it,  llie  result  was  to  him  important  and 
beneficial. 

'  TliinJ  Defence  ol  Nuncon.  p.  40. 
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On  returning  from  liudlow  Castle  to  his  father 's^  he  found 
his  old  schoolmaster,  Owen,  dying  of  a  consumption.  At  the 
request  of  Lord  Newport,  he  took  charge  of  the  school  till  it 
should  appear  whether  the  master  would  die  or  recover.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  a  year  his  de^th  relieved  Baxter  from  this  office^ 
and  as  he  had  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  placed  him* 
self  under  Mr.  Francis  Oarbet,  then  minister  of  Wroxeter,  for 
further  instruction  in  theology.  With  him  he  read  logic  about 
a  month,  but  was  seriously  and  long  interrupted,  by  symptoms 
of  that  complaint  which  attended  him  to  his  grave.  He  tvas  at- 
taeked  by  a  violent  cough,  with  spitting  of  blood,  and  other  indi- 
cations of  consumption.  These  symptoms  continued  to  distress 
him  for  two  years,  and  powerfully  tended  to  deepen  his  religious 
fipeUngs.  A  common  attendant  on  such  a  state  of  body,  depres- 
sion dp  spirits,  Baxter  also  experienced.  He  became  more  anxious 
abottt  his  eternal  welfare,  entertained  doubts  of  his  own  sincerity^ 
and  questioned  whether  he  had  any  spiritual  life  whatever.  He 
complained  grievously  of  his  insensibility :  ^^  I  was  not  then/'  he 
lays,  ^sensible  of  the  incomparable  excellence  of  holy  love,  and 
iMigfat  in  God ;  nor  much  employed  in  thanksgiving  and  praise ; 
but  all  my  groans  were  for  more  contrition,  and  a  broken  heart ; 
I  prayed  most  for  tears  and  tenderness." 

Ezekiel  Culverwell's  ^  Treatise  on  Faith,'  and  some  other  good 
books,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Garbet,  and  other 
excellent  men,  were  the  means  of  comforting  and  still  further 
instructing  him.  The  apparent  approaches  of  death  on  the  one 
kand^  however,  and  the  smitings  of  conscience  on  the  other^ 
were  the  discipline  which,  under  gracious  influence,  produced 
the  mo6t  valuable  results.  They  made  him  appear  vile  and 
loathsome  to  himself,  and  destroyed  the  root  of  pride  in  his 
8o«L  They  restrained  that  levity  and  folly  to  which  he  was,  by 
age  and  constitution,  inclined.  They  made  this  world  appear 
to  him  as  a  carcass  without*  life  or  loveliness,  and  undermined 
the  love  of  literary  fame,  of  which  he  had  before  been  ambi- 
tiocis.  They  produced  a  higher  value  for  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  and  greater  ardour  of  devotedness  to  the  Redeemer  him- 
self. They  led  him  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to 
regard  all  other  things  as  of  subordinate  and  trifling  import- 
ance. The  man  who  experienced  such  benefits  from  the  divine 
treatment,  had  reason  to  rejoice,  rather  than  to  complain  of 
it  ;  and  so  did  Baxter. 

I  n  consequence  of  these  things,  divinity  was  not  merely  carried  on 
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with  the  rest  of  his  studies, — it  had  always  the  first  and  chief  p.ace. 
He  was  led*  to  study  practical  theolog\'  in  the  first  place^  in  the 
most  practical  books,  and  in  a  practical  order.  He  did  this  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  and  reforming  his  own  soul.  He  read  a 
multitude  of  the  best  English  theolggical  works,  before  he  read 
any  foreign  systems  of  divinity.  Thus  his  affections  were  excited, 
while  his  judgment  was  informed  :  and  having  his  own  benefit 
chiefly  in  view,  he  pursued  all  his  studies  with  the  greater  ardour 
and  profit.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  theology  is  often  studied 
more  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  others  than  of  the  student 
himself.  It  is  pursued  as  a  profession,  rather  than  as  belonging 
to  personal  character  and  enjoyment.  Hence  it  frequently 
produces  a  pernicious  instead  of  a  salutary  effect  on  the  mind, 
and  debases  rather  than  elevates  the  character.  Familiarity 
with  divine  things,  which  does  not  arise  from  personal  interest 
in  them,' is  to  be  dreaded  more  than  most  evils  to  which  man  ia 
liable. 

The  broken  state  of  his  health,  the  irregularity  of  his  teachers, 
and  his  never  being  at  any  university,  materially  injured  his  learn- 
ing and  occasioned  lasting  regrets.  He  never  acquired  any  great 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages.  Of  Hebrew  he  scarcely 
knew  any  thing ;  his  acquaintance  with  CSrreek  was  not  profound ; 
and  even  in  Latin,  as  his  works  show,  he  must  be  regarded  by  a 
scholar  as  little  better  than  a  barbarian.  Of  mathematics  he 
knew  nothing,  and  never  had  a  taste  for  them.  Of  logic  and 
metaphysics  he  was  a  devoted  admirer,  and  to  them  he  dedi- 
cated his  labour  and  his  delight.  Definitions  and  distinctions 
were  in  a  manner  his  occupation ;  the  quod  sit  ^  the  qmd  sit,  and 
qnoiuplex — modes j  consequences^  and  adjuncts^  were  his  vocabu- 
lary. He  never  thought  he  understood  any  thing  till  he  could 
anatomize  it,  and  see  the  parts  distinctly  ;  and,  certainly,  very 
few  have  handled  the  knife  more  dexterously,  or  to  so  great 
an  extent.  His  love  of  the  niceties  of  metaphysical  disquisition 
plunged  him  very  early  into  the  study  of  controversial  divinity. 
The  schoolmen  were  the  objects  of  his  admiration ;  Aquinas, 
Scotus,  Diirandus,  Ockham,  and  their  disciples,  were  the  teachers 
from  whom  he  acquired  no  small  portion  of  that  acuteness  for 
which  he  became  so  distinguished  as  a  disputer,  and  of  that 
logomachy  by  which  most  of  his  writings  are  more  or  less 
deformed. 

Early  education  exerts  a  prodigious  power  over  the  future  pur- 
suits and  habits  of  the  individual.    Its  imperfections  or  peculiari- 
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Ues  will  generally  appear,  if  he  attempt  to  make  any  figure  in 
die  scientific  or  literary  world.  The  advantages  of  a  university  or 
academical  education  will  never  be  despised  except  by  him  who 
never  enjoyed  them,  or  who  affects  to  be  superior  to  their 
necessity.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  some  of  our  most 
eminent  men  in  the  walks  of  theology,  as  well  as  in  other 
departments,  never  enjoyed  these  early  advantages.  The  cele- 
brated Erasmus, — ^^that  great  honoured  name,''  and  Julius 
CSesar  Scaliger,  had  neither  of  them  the  benefit  of  a  regular  early 
education.  As  theological  writers,  few  men,  among  our  own 
countrymen,  have  been  more  useful  or  respected  than  Andrew 
Fuller,  Abraham  Booth,  and  Archibald  Maclean,  yet  none  of 
them  received  much  education  in  his  youth.  Dr.  Carey  is  a  pro- 
digy, as  an  oriental  scholar,  and  yet  never  was  twelvemonths  at 
sdiool  in  his  life.  Among  these,  and  many  other  men  of  emi- 
nence, who  never  walked  an  academic  porch,  Richard  Baxter 
holds  a  prominent  place.  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  Anthony 
Wood,  inquiring  whether  he  was  an  Oxonian,  he  replied,  with 
beautiful  and  dignified  simplicity — ^^  As  to  myself,  my  faults  are 
no  disgrace  to  any  university,  for  I  was  of  none ;  I  have  little  but 
what  I  had  out  of  books,  and  inconsiderable  helps  of  country 
tutors.  Weakness  and  pain  helped  me  to  study  how  to  die ; 
that  set  me  on  studying  how  to  live  ;  and  that  on  studying  the 
doctrine  from  which  I  must  fetch  my  motives  and  comforts : 
beginning  with  necessities,  I  proceeded  by  degrees,  and  now 
am  going  to  see  that  for  which  I  have  lived  and  studied."^ 

Academical  education  is  valuable,  when  it  excites  a  taste  for 
learning,  sharpens  the  natural  powers,  and  smoothes  the  path  of 
knowledge ;  but  when  it  is  substituted  in  after  life  for  diligent 
application,  and  is  supposed  to  supply  the  lack  of  genius  or 
industry,  it  renders  comparatively  little  service  to  its  possessor, 
lliose  who  have  not  enjoyed  it,  frequently  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency by  the  greater  ardour  of  their  application,  and  the  power- 
fill  energy  of  natural  talent.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with 
Baxter.  Conscious  of  the  imperfections  of  his  early  education, 
he  applied  himself  with  indefatigable  diligence ;  and  though  he 
never  attained  to  the  elegant  refinements  of  classical  literature, 
in  all  the  substantial  attainments  of  sound  learning  he  excelled 
roost  of  his  contemporaries.  The  regrets  which  he  felt  at  an 
early  period,  that  his  scholarship  was  not  more  eminent,  he  has 
expressed  with  a  great  degree  of  feeling,  if  not  with  the  highest 
poetical  elegance. 

>  Atben.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  1125. 
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'*  Thy  methods  crost'd  my  ways :  my  young  dtBift 
To  academic  glory  did  aspire. 
Fain  I'd  have  sat  in  such  a  nurse's  lap. 
Where  I  might  long  have  had  a  sluggard's  nap; 
Or  have  heen  dandled  on  her  reverend  kneea. 
And  known  by  honoured  titles  and  degrees ; 
And  there  have  spent  the  flower  of  my  days 
In  soaring  in  the  air  of  human  praise* 
Yea,  and  I  thought  it  needful  to  ikp  ends. 
To  make  the  prejudiced  world  my  friends ; 
That  so  my  j^aise  might  go  before  thjf  grace, 
Preparing  men  thy  message  to  embrace ; 
Also  my  work  and  office  to  adorn. 
And  to  avoid  profane  contempt  and  scorn. 
But  these  were  not  thy  thoughts  ;  thou  didst  foresee 
That  such  a  course  would  not  be  best  for  me. 
Thou  mad'st  me  know  that  men's  contempt  and  scorn 
Is  snch  a  ctou  as  must  be  daily  home." 

Referring  to  what  had  once  been  his  feelings,  he  expi 
himself  with  great  indignation,  and  then  gtres  utteranee  to  tin 
high  satisfaction  he  felt  in  the  enjoyments  God  bad  bestowed 
on  him— -better  far  than  titles  and  learning. 

**  My  youthful  pride  and  folly  now  I  see^ 

That  grudged  for  want  of  tides  and  degree ; 

That  blushed  with  sham«  when  thi«  defect  was  known ; 

And  an  inglorious  name  could  hardly  own. 

Forgive  this  pride,  and  break  the  serpent's  brain ; 

Pluck  up  the  pobonous  root  till  none  remain. 

Honours  are  shadows,  nUcb  from  seekers  fly. 

But  follow  after  those  who  tiMm  deny. 

I  brought  none  with  me  to  thy  work ;  hot  there 

1  found  more  than  I  easily  could  bear : 

Although  thou  would'st  not  give  me  wh*t  I  would, 

Tbott  gavest  me  tke  pronris'd  hmdred-fold^ 

O  my  dear  God  1  bow  precious  is  thy  love! 

Thy  ways,  not  ours,  lead  to  the  Joys  above."  i' 

Dormg  many  of  his  early  yeara^  Baxter  was  greatly  trouUcil 
with  doubts  about  his  own  salration.  These  were  pfomoted 
in  a  considerable  degree,  perhaps^  by  the  particular  cast  of  hia 
mind,  and  the  state  of  his  body.  They  respected  Tariot»  things 
which  discorer  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge  at  the  tioM| 
but  which,  as  they  may  be  useful  to  others,  are  worthy  of  somci 
attention. 

He  was  distressed  because  be  covld  not  trace,  so  distinetly, 
the  workings  of  the  Spirit  on  his  heart,  at  tbey  are  detcrib^A 
by  some  divines ;  because  he  coiM  not  ascertaie  the  time  of  kia 
coATcrsion ;  because  he  felt  great  hardness  of  heart,  and  a  want 
of  lively  apprehension  of  spiritual  things  $  because  be  had  fell 

k  Poetical  rngmtnUf  ff.  31^-33. 
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xmvietioiis  from  his  eUIdhood^  and  mcM  nf  the  faiflucnee  of 
ear  than  ci  love  in  the  regnladon  of  hti  condoet)  and  beeame 
ns  grief  and  humiliation,  on  account  of  tin,  were  noC  greattr. 
He  was  afterwards  satisfied  that  these  were  not  saflkiettt  or 
iciiptural  grounds  for  doubting  his  personal  interest  in  the  sal- 
ration  of  Qirist  He  found  that  the  mind  b>  in  gederaly  too 
hA  and  confused,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dirine  vtoAf 
90  be  aUe  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  order  of  its  own  operations^ 
ad  that  the  first  communications  of  gracious  inflaence,  in  aMist 
ssesy  it  b  impossible  to  trace.  He  perceifed  that,  wMIe  hi 
Jie  body,  the  influence  of  spiritual  and  etemri  things  is  greatly 
atpeded,  or  counteracted,  in  all.  He  saw  that  edneatioa  and 
srly  convictions  were  the  way  in  which  Ood  connmmicates  his 
Hdvation  to  many;  and  that  the  soul  of  a  beHever  is  but  gradually 
Mheicd  from  the  safie,  though  troublesome,  operations  of  liNur^ 
fll  it  arrives  at  tiie  hig^  and  excellent  enjoymenta  of  love. 

Persons  who  are  agitated  with  perplexities  similar  to  those  of 
Baxter,  are  frequently  firected  to  means  littie  calculated,  to 
dbrdrelief.  Rdined  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  spiritual  ope* 
nriop,  on  the  itwirf  or  degree  of  conviction  which  must  be  pomess 
ed  at  the  time  of  conversion,  or  afterwards ;  on  the  evidences  of 
Uth  and  repentance^  are  not  much  fitted  to  remove  the  fears  and 
undeties  of  conscience.  It  is  very  questionable,  indeed,  whether 
my  individual  will  ever  obtain  comfort  by  making  himself,  or  the 
svklences  of  personal  religion,  the  object  of  chief  attention.  Alt 
liope  to  the  guilty  creature  is  exterior  to  himself.  In  the  human 
character,  even  under  christian  influence,  suflirient  reason  fStyr 
»mdemnation,  and  therefore  for  fear,  will  always  be  fbnad.  It 
is  not  thinking  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  mode  in  which  the  remedy 
sperates,  or  of  the  description  given  of  these  things  by  others,  but 
mag  the  remedy  itself,  that  will  effect  a  cure.  The  Qospei  is  the 
heavenly  appointed  balsam  for  all  the  wounds  of  sin,  and  Jesus  is 
the  great  Physician:  it  is  to  him,  and  to  his  testimony,  therefore 
m  the  revelation  of  pardon  and  healing,  that  the  soul  must  be 
iireeted  in  all  the  stages  of  its  spiritual  career.  When  the  glory 
sf  Us  character  and  work  is  seen,  darkness  of  mind  vrill  be 
lissipated,  the  power  of  sin  will  be  broken,  genuine  contrition 
sill  be  felt,  and  joy  and  hope  will  fill  the  mind.  It  is  from  the 
Savioor  and  his  sacrifice  that  all  proper  excitement  in  religion 
anst  proceed  $  and  the  attempt  to  produce  that  excitement  by 
lie  workings  of  the  mind  on  itself,  must  ineritabiy  fail.  Self* 
ncamination  to  discover  the  power  of  truth  and  the  progress  of 
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principle  in  us,  in  highly  important;  but  when  employed  with  a 
view  to  obtain  comfort  under  a  sense  of  guilt,  it  never  can  suc- 
ceed :  nothing  but  renewed  application  to  the  crosti  can  produce 
the  Utter  effect. 

Baxter  himseir,  long  before  his  deatii,  arrived  at  these  very 
views.  "  1  was  once,"  lie  says,  "  wont  to  meditate  most  on  my 
own  heart,  and  to  dwell  nil  at  home.  1  was  still  poring  over 
either  my  sins  or  wants,  or  examining  my  sincerity.  But  now, 
though  I  am  greatly  convinced  of  the  need  of  heart-acqu^ntonce 
and  employment,  I  see  more  the  need  of  higher  work ;  and  that 
I  should  look  oftener  on  God,  and  Christ,  and  heaven,  than  upCH) 
my  own  heart.  At  /u>ine,  1  can  find  distempers  to  trouble  m^ 
and  some  evidences  of  my  pence ;  but  it  is  above  that  I  must 
find  matter  of  delight,  anJ  joy,  and  love,  and  peace  itself.  I 
would  therefore  have  one  thought  at  home,  on  myself  Mid 
sins,  and  many  thoughts  above,  on  the  amiable  and  beatifying 
objects." ' 

But  the  thing  which  distressed  him  most,  and  from  which  he 
found  it  most  dill^cult  to  obtain  deliverance,  was  the  conviction 
that,  after  his  change,  he  had  sinned  knowingly  and  deliberately. 
Every  wilful  transgression  into  which  he  fell,  renewed  and  per- 
petuated his  distress  on  this  account.  He  was  led,  however,  to 
understand  that  though  divine  grace  implants  in  the  soul  enmity 
to  every  known  sin,  whicli  appears  in  general  in  the  supe>, 
riority  which  it  maintains  over  evil,  yet  it  is  not  always  in  sucli, 
a  degree  as  to  resist  strong  temptation.  That  will  Bometimeti 
prevail  agunst  the  Spirit  and  the  love  of  God  ;  not,  however,  to, 
the  extinction  of  love,  or  the  destruction  of  the  habit  of  holi-, 
ness.  There  is  but  a  temporary  victory :  the  bent  and  ardour  of 
the  soul  are  still  most  towards  God ;  the  return  to  him  after 
transgression,  when  the  mind  has  been  humbled  and  renewed  to 
repentance,  shows  more  evidently  than  ever  the  fixed  character 
of  the  Christian  :  as  the  needle  in  the  compass  always  returns  to 
the  prefer  point, when  the  force  that  turned  it  aside  is  withdrawn} 
and  as  the  running  stream  appears  to  flow  clearer  than  before 
when  that  which  polluted  it  is  removed.  The  continual  enjoy- 
ment of  divine  strength,  and  the  actual  presence  of  spiritual 
motives  in  the  mind,  can  alone  prest-ne  it  from  the  evil  to  whicli 
it  is  here  exposed.  Sin  will  always  generate  feare,  which  will 
increaM  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  wilful  or  persevered  in;, 
■0  that  the  best  way  to  keep  off  doubts  and  alarms,  and  to  maiiH  . 
'  Lirr.puni.  izs. 
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tain  comfort,  is  to  keep  up  obedience' and  dependence  on  God, 
or  quickly  and  penitently  to  return  when  we  have  sinned.  But 
^  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  Cleanse  thou  us  from  secret 
faults :  keep  back  thy  servants  from  presumptuous  sins,  that  they 
may  not  have  dominion  over  them.'' 
.  Other  perplexities,  and  the  means  of  their  removal,  are  stated 
at  great  length,  and  with  great  minuteness,  by  him,  in  his  own  life 
A  specimen  of  them  has  been  given  above ;  and  if  these  are  un- 
derstood, all  the  rest,  which  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  disease 
and  subject  to  the  application  of  the  same  remedy,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehended.  As  it  is  dangerous  for  persons  afflicted 
with  nervous  disorders  to  read  medical  books,  so  those  who  are 
much  troubled  with  perlexity  about  their  spiritual  state,  are 
liable  to  be  injured,  rather  than  benefited,  by  descriptions  of 
mental  disease.  The  disquisitions  of  such  a  spiritual  metaphy- 
ndan  as  Baxter  are  more  likely,  if  deeply  pondered,  to  perplex 
the  generality  of  Christians,  than  to  enlighten  and  comfort  them. 

Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  Baxter's  consumptive  com- 
plaints :  it  may  be  proper,  once  for  all,  to  give  some  particulars 
respecting  his  state  of  health,  which  will  save  the  trouble  of 
subsequent  repetitions,  throw  light  on  his  state  of  mind  and  pecu* 
liarities  of  temper,  and  enable  us  more  correctly  to  appreciate, 
and  more  strongly  to  admire,  tlie  unconquerable  ardour  and  de- 
votedness  of  soul  which  could  accomplish  such  peculiar  labours 
with  so  feeble  and  diseased  a  body. 

His  constitution  was  naturally  sound,  but  he  was  always  very 
thin  and  weak,  and  early  affected  with  nervous  debility.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  and 
soon  after,  by  improper  exposure  to  the  cold,  he  was  affected 
Dv-ith  a  violent  catarrh  and  cough.  This  continued  for  about 
two  years,  and  was  followed  by  spitting  of  blood,  and  other 
phthisical  symptoms.  He  became,  from  that  time,  the  sport  of 
medical  treatment  and  experiment.  One  physician  prescribed 
one  mode  of  cure,  and  another  a  different  one;  till,  from 
first  to  last,  he  had  the  advice  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  profes- 
sors of  the  healing  art.  By  their  orders  he  took  drugs  without 
number,  till,  from  experiencing  how  little  they  could  do  for  him, 
he  forsook  them  entirely,  except  some  particular  symptom 
urged  him  to  seek  present  relief.  He  was  diseased  literally  from 
head  to  foot;  his  stomach  flatulent  and  acidulous;  violent 
rheumatic  headachs;  prodigious  bleedings  at  the  nose;  his 
blood  so  thin  and  acrid  that  it  oozed  out  from  the  points  of  his 
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fingera,  and  kept  tliem  often  raw  and  bloody;  hU  legs  swelled  mm 
dropsical,  &c.  His  physicians  called  it  hypochondria,  he  himscM 
coiuidered  it  firtematura  senectua — premature  old  age ;  so  thau 
at  twfniy  lie  had  the  Eymptoms,  in  addition  to  disease,  on 
fourscore  !  To  be  more  particular  would  be  disagreeable  ;  ai»n 
to  detail  the  innumerable  remedies  to  which  he  was  t^irected,  orl 
which  he  employed  himself,  would  add  little  to  the  stock  of| 
medical  knowledge.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  diaeasa^ 
and  afflicted  men  that  ever  reached  the  full  ordinary  iimiu  cffl 
Iiunian  life.  How,  in  such  circumstances,  lie  was  capable  of  th^ 
exertions  lie  almost  incessantly  made,  appears  not  a  little  mysto^ 
rious.  His  behaviour  under  them  is  a  poignant  reproof  to  man]^ 
who  either  sink  entirely  under  common  afflictions,  nr  give  wa^ 
to  indolence  and  trifling.  For  the  acerbity  of  his  temper  we  arfl 
now  prepared  with  an  ample  apology.  That  he  should  havf 
been  occasionally  fretful,  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  is  no^ 
Burprising,  considering  the  state  of  the  earthen  vessel  in  whictt 
his  noble  and  active  spirit  was  deposited.  No  man  was  more' 
Kiuible  of  his  obliquities  of  disposition  than  himself  ;  and  no, 
man,  perhaps,  ever  did  more  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of 
Christian  principle  over  the  strength  and  waywardness  ^ 
pauion. 

We  return  to  the  regular  narrative  of  his  life.  In  1633^ 
when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  persuaded  \if 
Mr.  Wickstead,  to  give  up  his  design  and  |)reparation  for  tha 
ministry,  and  to  go  to  London  and  try  his  fortune  at  cuurU] 
His  parents,  having  no  great  desire  that  he  should  be  a  minister^', 
advised  him  to  follow  the  recommendation  of  his  former  tutor  j" 
who,  in  conse[[uence,  introduced  him  to  Sir  Henry  NcwportJ 
then  master  of  the  revels.  With  him  he  lived  about  a  month 
at  Whitehall,  but  soon  got  enough  of  a  court  life,  being  enter- 
toincd  with  a  play  instead  of  a  sermon,  on  the  Lord's  Day  after" 
noon,  and  hearing  little  preaching,  except  what  was  against, 
the  Puntans,  These  were  the  religious  practices  of  the  court*' 
in  the  sober  times  of  king  Charles  the  martyr,  and  furnish  W 
with  a  practical  commentary  on  the  book  of  sports,  Tirtd 
and  disgusted  with  the  situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed^' 
and  his  mother  being  ill,  and  desiring  his  return,  he  left  cour^i 
Uid  bade  farewell  to  all  its  emplvymenis  and  promises, 

\\'hile  iu  London  at  this  time,  he  formed  an  actiuaintanc*' 
with  Humphrey  Blimden,  afterwards  noted  as  a  chemist,  and  for 
procuring  to  l«  trannlntcd  and  piihliUiod  ihc  writings  of  Jacob 
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Behmeti*  Blanden  ivas  then  apprentice  to  a  bookseller,  and 
ponesaed  af  considerable  knowledge  and  piety;  to  his  letters,  con-; 
versation  respecting  bpoks,  and  christian  consolation,  Baxter  was 
much  indebted*  On  his  way  home,  about  Christmas,  he  met  with 
a  remarkable  deliverance.  There  was  a  violent  storm  of  snow 
sQceeediDg  a  severe  frost ;  on  the  road  he  met  a  loaded  waggon, 
which  he  could  pass  only  by  riding  on  the  side  of  a  bank ;  his 
horse  sli{^d,  the  girths  broke,  and  he  was  thrown  immediately 
before  the  wheeL  Without  any  discernible  cause,  the  horses 
aiUxpfed  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  thus  his 
life  was  marvellously  preserved  !  How  inexplicable  to  us  are 
the  ways  and  arrangements  of  Providence  !  In  some  cases,  the 
snapping  of  a  hair  occasions  death  |  in  other,  life  is  preserved 
by  an  almost  miraculous  interference. 

On  reaching  home,  he  found  his  n^pther  in  the  greatest  extre«« 
mity  of  pain,  and  after  uttering  heart-piercing  groans  the 
whole  winter  and  spring,  she  took  her  departure  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1634.  Of  her  religious  character  he  says  nothing,  except 
when  noticing  the  religion  of  the  family ;  from  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  hope  in  her  end.  His  father, 
about  a  year  afterwards,  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hunks,  a  woman  who  proved  an  eminept  blessing  to  the 
family.  She  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six;  and 
her  holiness,  mortification,  contempt  of  the  world,  and  fer- 
vency of  prayer,  rendered  her  an  honour  to  religion,  and  a 
pattern  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Baxter's  mind  was  now  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 

importance  of  the  christian  ministry.     He  did  not  expect  to 

live  long,  and  having  the  eternal  world,  as  it  were,  immediately 

before  him,  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  communicaUng  to 

the  careless  and  ignorant  the  things  which  sa  deeply  in^pressed 

bimself.     He  was  very  Qonscious  of  his  own  insyfl^ciency  for 

tke  work,  arising  fropi  defective  learning  and  experiei^e ;  and 

he  knew  that  his  want  of  academical  honours  and  degrees 

would  affect  his  estimation  and   usefulness  with  many.     Be^ 

living,  however,  that  he  wpuld  soap  be  in  ai>otIier  world ;  that 

he  ))os8cssed  a  nieasnre  of  aptness  to  t^ach  and  persuade  men ; 

uid  satisfied   that,  if  only   a  few  souls   should  he  convertedT 

hy  bis  i^strume^tality,  he  would  be  abundantly  rewarded ;  he 

got  the  better  of  all  his  fears  and  discouragements,  and  resolved 

to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  Christ.     So  powerful,  indeed,- 

^ere  his  own  convictions  of  the  madness  and  wretchedness  of. 

presumptuous  sinners,  and  of  the  clearness  and  force  of  tliose 
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reasons  which  ought  to  persuade  men  to  embrace  a  godly  lifc^. 

that  he  thought  the  man  who  was  properly  dealt  with,  and  yet' 

capable  of  resisting  them,  and  persevering  iu  wickedness,  fitter 

for  Bedlam  than  entitled  to  the  character  of  sober  rationality* 

He   was    simple  enough   to   think,  he  had  so  much  to  say 

I   on  these  subjects,  that  men  would  not  be  able  to  withstand 

r  him  ;  forgetting  the  experience  of  the  celebrated  reformer,  who 

[  found,  "  that  old  Adam  was  loo  strong  for  young  Melancthon.'* 

I       Till  thia  time,  he  was  a  Conformist  in  principle  and  practice. 

fHis  family,  though  serious,  had  alwap  conformed.     His  ac- 

rquaintances  were  almost  all  of  the  same  description  ;  and,  as 

r  Nonconformist  books   were   not   easily  procured,  his   reading 

rwas  mostly  on  the  other  sid«.     Mr.  Garbet,  his  chief  tutor,  of 

I  whose  learning  and  piety    he  had  a  high  opinion,  was  a  strict 

■  'churchman  J    he  supplied  him   with   the   works   of  Downham, 

F  Sprint,  Burgess,  Hooker,  and  others,  who  had  written  strongly 

I  against   fhe  Nonconformist*.  ■"     One   of   that  party   also,  Mr. 

I  Barnel,  of  Uppington,  though  a  worthy,  blameless  man,  was  but 

L  an  inferior  scholar,    while    the  Conformists   around  him   were 

men    of   learning.     These   things  increased   his  prejudices   at 

the  cause  which  he   afterwards  embraced.     By  such  means  he 

was  led  to  think  the  principles  of  churchmen  strong,  and  tlie 

reasonings  of  the  Nonconformists  weak. 

With  the  exception  of  Hooker,  the  other  episcopal  writers 
here  mentioned  are  now  little  known  or  attended  to.  The 
'  Ecclesiastical  Polity '  of  that  distinguished  man  both  super- 
seded and  anticipated  all  other  defences  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
Blwid.  In  it  the  strength  of  the  episcopal  cause  is  to  be  found, 
md,  from  the  almost  superstitious  veneration  with  which  his 
uame  is  invariably  mentioned,  by  the  highest,  as  well  as  the 
more  ordinary,  members  of  the  church,  it  is  evident  how  much 
importance  they  attach  to  his  labours.  Of  tlic  man  whom 
popes  have  praised,  and  kings  commended,  and  bishops, 
without  number,  extolled,  it  may  appear  presumptuous  in  me  to 
express  a  qualilicd  opinion.  Hut  truth  ought  to  be  spoken. 
The  praise  of  profound  erudition,  laborious  research,  and 
gigantic  powers  of  eloquence,  no  man  will  deny  to  be  due  to 
Hooker.  But,  had  bis  celebrated  work  been  written  iu  defence 
of  the  Popish  hierarchy,  and  Popish  ceremonies,  the  greater 
part  of  it  would  have  required  httic  alteration.  Hence  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  praise  bestowed  ou  it  by  Clcuienl  VIH., 

■Apulug7  for  Nan  conform  itt(,  p.  fi. 
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or  that  James  II.  should  have  referred  to  it  as  one  of  two  books 
which  promoted  his  conversion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  His 
views  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
Scripture,  are  much  more  Popish  than  Protestant;  and  the 
greatest  trial  to  which  the  judiciousness  of  Hooker  could  have 
been  subjected,  would  have  been  to  attempt  a  defence  of  the  Re- 
formation on  his  own  principles.  His  work  abounds  with 
sophisms,  with  assumptions,  and  with  a  show  of  proof  when 
the  true  state  of  the  case  has  not  been  given,  and  the  strength 
of  the  argument  never  met.  The  quantity  of  learned  and  in- 
genious reasoning  which  it  contains,  and  the  seeming  candour 
and  mildness  which  it  displays,  have  imposed  upon  many,  and 
procured  for  Hooker  the  name  of  ^^ judicious^'  to  which  the 
solidity  of  his  reasonings,  and  the  services  he  has  rendered  to 
Christianity,  by  no  means  entitle  him.™ 

About  his  twentieth  year,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Symonds,^  Mr.  Cradock,**  and  some  other  zealous  Nonconformist 

*  A  rerj  important  'and  curious  note  respecting  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
tbe  reader  will  find  in  M'Crie's  '  Life  of  Melville/  vol.  ii.  p.  461.  The  edition 
of  Hooker't  Works,  which  has  lately  issued  from  tbe  press  of  Holdsworth  and 
Bally  is  tbe  only  correct  edition  which  has  appeared  fur  many  years;  while 
tbe  curiuus  nutes  of  the  editor  furnish  much  important  illustration  of 
Hooker's  meauiop,  as  well  as  supply  some  of  the  arguments  of  his  adver- 
saries, to  which  be  often  replies  very  unfairly. 

"  There  were  several  Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  name  of  Symouds; 
to  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  uf  them  Baxter  refers.  One 
of  them  was  orig;inally  beoeficed  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  and  went  to  London 
during  the  civil  wars,  where  he  became  an  Indepeudent,  and  a  Baptist,  if  we 
may  believe  Edwards.  According  tu  that  abusive  writer,  be  preached  strange 
things  *'  for  toleration  and  liberty  for  all  nteu  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  consciences  !"  He  appears,  also,  to  have  been  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax's chaplains  ;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  tbe  itinerant  ministers 
of  Waleft,  by  tbe  House  of  Commons. — Edwards  g  Gaugrena,  part  iii.  passim. 
Another  Mr.  Joseph  Symonds  was  sometime  assistant  to  Mr.  Thomas  G ata- 
ker,  at  Rotberhithe,  near  Loudon,  and  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Ironmonger- 
lane.  He  afterwards  became  an  Independent,  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rotterdam,  in  tbe  place  of  Mr.  Sydrach 
Sympsoo.  He  preached  before  Parliament  in  1641. — Brook*t  Puritans, 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  39,  40.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  these  two  respectable  men 
was  Baxter's  acquaintance  at  Shrewsbury. 

*  Mr.  Walter  Cradock,  a  Welshmau,  on  account  of  his  Puritanical  sen- 
tiaients,  was  driven  from  tbe  church  in  1634,  shortly  before  Baxter  became 
scquainted  with  him.  He  formed  an  Independent  church  at  Llanfacbes, 
in  Wales,  in  tbe  year  1639.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  labourers  in  the 
principality  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  procured  the  New  Testament  to 
be  printed  in  Welsh,  for  the  use  of  the  comuiou  people.  He  died  about  1660, 
leaving  some  sermons  and  expositions,  which  were  collected  and  printed  in 
two  vols.  8vu,  in  1800.— i^roo A '<  lAva,  vol.  iii.  pp.  382—386. 
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minUters,  in  Shrewsbury  and  the  neighbourhopd.  Their  fervent 
piety  and  excellent  conversation  profited  him  exceedingly;  aiid 
discovering  that  these  were  the  people  persecuted  by  the  bishops, 
he  btgan  to  imbibe  a  prejlidice  against  the  hierarchy  on  that  ac- 
count ;  and  felt  persuaded  that  those  who  silenced  and  troubled 
such  men  could  not  be  followers  of  the  Lord  of  love.  Still,  when 
he  thought  of  ordination  he  had  no  scruple  about  subscrlpti6ti. 
And  why  should  he?  for  he  tells  us  himself  "that  he  never 
once  read  over  the  book  of  oi'dination  ;  nor  the  half  of  the  book 
bfhbmilies;  nor  weighed  carefully  the  liturgy;  nor  sufficiently 
understood  some  of  the  controverted  points  in  the  thirty-bine 
articles.  His  teachers  and  his  books  made  liim  think,  iii 
general,  that  thi!  Couforinists  had  the  better  cause  ;  so  that  he 
kept  out  all  particular  scruples  by  that  opinion."  It  is  very 
easy  to  keep  free  from  doubts  on  any  subject,  by  restraining  the 
freedom  of  inquiry,  and  giving  full  credit  to  the  statements  and 
reasonings  of  one  side. 

About  this  time,  I6:.'S,  Mr.  Thomas  Foley,  of  Stourbridge,  in 
Worcestershire,  recovered  some  lands  at  Dudley,  which  had 
been  left  for  charitable  purposes  ;  and  adding  something  of  his 
own,  built  and  endowed  a  new  iichool-houae.  The  situation  tif 
head  master  he  oiforcd  to  Baxter.  This  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept, as  it  would  aUo  aflurd  him  the  opportunity  of  preaching  in 
some  destitute  places,  without  being  himself  in  any  pastoral  rela- 
tion,which  office  he  was  then  indisposed  to  occupy.  Accordingly, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Foley,  and  his  friend  Mr.  James  Berry,  he 
repaired  to  Worcester,  where  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Tborn> 
borough ;!'  ami  received  a  licence  to  teach  the  school  at  Dud- 
Icy,  'i'hus  was  he  introduced  to  tlkst  ministry,  the  duties  of 
which  lie  discharged  with  so  mucli  diligence  and  suncrsi  fnr 
many  ytarn ;  which  proved  to  him  a  source  af  incessant  solici- 
tude, and  of  many  trials;  but  its  blesscdnt-ss  he  riclily  espe- 
rienccd  uit  earth,  and  uow  reaps  the  reward  in  licarcii. 

f  <ir  I'huriilHin.Htli,  I  l>at>  U->l  >)I».»rt..l  llinl  llniXir  l.iii   >jiid  avf  th.ni:. 

He  livrd  tu  <i  pn-iit  .ge.  d;iiig  i.i  th.-)r«r  I'lll,  iu  I.I tl,  f.».rtl,  f,u.  Ht 

ua.  th(  4ulhur  iif  ■  Tuw  ptmi-hltls  u(  ■  |-lilluv)>lii[at  anil  ihiIIiIcbI  lu-lnic. 
Vi  liil  lie  wii,  u  ■  tvllfl..ui  mmi,  1  laixiut  t.ll.  ~  M'rtJ't  Mhr».  rjLm.  (Uu. 
Ull.i,J  tul.  ill.  |>.  3. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

1638^1643. 


Bftxter  prcftebet  Hit  First  SerBio<i-^Exiuiiiii«t  the  Nonconfomrifll  Cootroferay 
—Adopts  tomt  ot  tb«  principles  of  NoiMonfontiitjr-^P^ogrMtf  of  his  mind 
-«-4Usi«foDee  in  BridpK>nlH^Tbe  Et-ciStera  Oath— ExaminoS  tin  sub)«ot 
of  EpMOopney-^ln  danger  from  not  cooforkninp— Th«  Long^  Parllameot^ 
PttilioB  from  Kaddermtnstsr— Application  to  Baxter^tiis  Complianco-^ 
Commences  his  -Laboors-'Geaeral  View  of  the  State  of  Relifion  in  tlie 
Country  at  this  time — Causes  of  the  Civil  War — Character  of  the  Ptoties 
engaged  in  it— Baxter  blames  both — A  decided  Friend  to  the  Parliament 
—Retires  for  a  time  from  Kidderminster. 

• 

Baxtbr  preached  hU  first  publi<^  sermon  in  the  upper  church 
ol  Dudley^  and  while  in  that  parish  began  ta  study  with  greater 
attention  than  he  had  formerly  done  the  subject  of  Noncofr* 
formity.  From  some  of  the  Nonconformists  in  the  place,  he 
received  books  and  manuscripts  which  he  had  not  before  seen; 
and  though  all  his  predilections  were  in  favour  of  the  church  ad 
it  was,  he  determined  to  examine  impartially  the  whole  contro* 
versy. 

On  the  subject  of  episcopacy,  Bishop  Downham  had  satisfied 
him  before ;  but  he  did  not  then  understand  the  distinction 
between  the  primitive  episcopacy,  and  that  of  the  church  of 
£ngland.  He  next  studied  the  debate  about  kneeling  at  the 
sacrament,  and  was  satisfied,  by  Mr.  Paybody,  of  the  lawfulness 
of  conformity  to  that  mode.  He  turned  over  Cartwright  and 
Whitgift ;  but,  having  procured  Dr.  Ames'  ^  Fresh  Suit  against 
Human  Ceremonies  in  God's  Worship,' ^  and  the  work  of  Dr. 

«  Ames*  *  Fresh  Suit,'  4tOy  1633,  is  one  of  the  most  able  worics  of  the  period» 
•n  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Its  author  was  a  man  of  profound  leamini^y 
l^ffemt  acnteness,  and  eminent  piety.  Tkiis  work  enters  very  fuUy  iuto  all  the 
^reat  points  relating  to  the  exercise  of  human  authority  in  the  things  of  God^ 
smd  the  introduction  of  human  customs  and  ceremouies  into  divine  worship; 
ftad  though  not  professedly  an  answer  to  Hoolier's  Ecclesiastical  Polity^ 
•mbraces  every  things  of  importance  in  that  noted  work.  It  has  also  the  ad- 
^rnata^e  of  the  Polity^  in  the  higher  respect  it  everywhere  discovers  for  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  decided  appeal  it  uniformly  makes  to  it.  In  a  sentence  or 
two  of  the  Preface^  he  gives  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  controversy :— *<  The 
state  of  this  war  is  this :  we,  as  it  becometh  Christians,  stand  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency uf  Cbri&t*s  institutions  for  all  kind  of  worship.    7'Ae  uord,  say  we,  aud 

C   2 
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Uurgess,'  on  (he  other  side,  he  devoted  himself  cliiefly  to  tlie 
examination  of  these  two  works  as  containing  the  strength  or, 
the  cause  on  both  sides.  The  result  of  his  studies  iil  this  time,, 
according  to  his  own  account,  wiis  as  follows; 

Kneeling  at  the  sacrament  he  thought  lawful.  The  propriety '^ 
of  wearing  the  surplice  he  doubled ;  but  was,  on  the  who!?, 
iuclined  to  submit  to  it,  though  he  never  wore  one  in  his  life. 
I  The  ring  in  marriage  he  did  nut  scruple ;  but  the  cross  in  baptism 
he  deemed  unlawful.  A  form  of  prayer  and  liturgy  he  thought 
night  be  used,  and,  in  some  coses,  might  be  lawfully  imposed; 
but  the  church  liturgy  he  thought  had  luch  confusion,  and 
many  defects  in  it.  Discipline  he  saw  lo  ue  much  wanted  ;  hut 
he  did  not  then  understand  that  the  very  frame  of  diocesan 
episcopacy  precluded  it;  and  thought  its  omission  arose  chiefly 
Xrom  the  personal  neglect  of  the  bishops.  Subscription  he 
began  to  judge  unlawful,  and  thought  that  he  had  sinned  by  hia 
former  rashness;  for,  though  he  yet  approved  of  ti  liturgy  and 
binhops,  to  subscribe,  ex  animo,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nrticles,  homilies,  and  liturgy,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  was 
what  he  could  not  do  again.  So  that  subscription,  the  cruM 
m  baptism,  and  the  promiscuoui  giving  of  the  Lard's  supper  to 
drunkards,  swearers,  and  all  who  had  not  been  e^icommunicated 
by  a  bishop,  or  his  chancellor,  were  the  three  things  to  whicb 
at  this  time  he  became  a  nonconformist.  Although  he  came  to 
these  conclusions,  he  kept  them,  in  a  great  measure,  to  himself; 
and  still  argued  against  the  Nonconformists,  whose  censoriods- 
ness  and  inclination  to  separation  he  often  reproved.  Wjtti 
tome  of  them  he  maintained  a  dispute  in  writing,  on  kneeling 
at  the  sacrament,  and  pursued  it,  till  they  were  glad  to  let  it 
drop.     He  laboured  much  to  repress  their  boldness,  and  bittcr- 

Dothing  but  (be  word,  ia  nslt«rt  tiT  religious  nnrthlp.  The  prclntei  tiie  up 
on  the  uthcr  tide,  lud  mill  neeili  linve  ut  alloir  *uil  nae  cerUin  humao  e«r*- 
maoin  in  our  CbriitUn  wonhip.  We  deiire  to  be  eicuaeil,  as  baldiag  Ibcn- 
unUoful.  Christ  "O  knov.  Mail  all  ibat  comelh  from  him  we  arc  ready  lo 
eiDhraee :  but  ilw»e  bumau  ceremoniet  we  know  noi,  nor  cau  bave  anrlhinf 
to  do  with  tbrm.  Ufma  lliii  they  make  Hem  war  upon  us  ;  utd  yet  Uy  «ll 
the  fault  of  thit  war,  apd  the  mlBcbieri  of  it,  on  our  backi."  , 

•  Tbe  work  of  Dr.  Jubo  Biiree»,  lo  which  the '  Frcth  SuU"  woi  a  reply,  it 
hii  ■  Auiwer  lu  the  Reply  to  Dr.  Monoo'i  Defeacc'  4io.  1631.  Bltkup  Mur« 
Ion  had  written  *  A  UeferKre  of  the  InoDceDce  of  the  three  CcremoDiea  of  tb« 
Church  of  England— the  SurplEce^  the  Cnxi  afUr  Bapliim,  and  Kuecliu;  mi- 
the  Sacrament.'  tio.  1618.  To  this  Ur.  Amei  publiihed  a  reply.  Morion  did 
am  Ihink  proper  to  meet  Aroei  himself,  hut  detolred  the  taali  on  Bur^eM,  wW 
(ave  hard  and  abusive  wuidi  in  abundance,  but  Ereat  poverty  uf  argumeut, 
K  the  work  of  Atnei  very  suceeitfully  tbowi. 
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ness  of  language  against  the  bishops,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
greater  patience  and  charity.  But  he  found  that  what  they  suf- 
fered irom  the  bishops  was  the  great  impediment  to  his  success  ; 
that  he  who  will  blow  the  coals  must  not  wonder  if  some  of  the 
sparks  fly  in  his  face;  and  that  to  persecute  men  and  then 
invite  them  to  charity,  is  like  whipping  children  to  make  them 
give  over  crying.  He  who  will  have  children,  must  act  as  a 
father;  but  he  who  will  be  a  tyrant,  must  be  content  with 
slaves. 

It  is  gratifying  and  instructive  to  be  furnished  with  such  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  Baxter's  mind.  It  strikingly  dis<- 
plays  his  candour,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  convictions.  Whether 
he  employed  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  may  be 
questioned;  the  shorter  process,  of  directly  appealing  to  tti6 
Bible,  might  have  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  perplex- 
ity ;  but  this  was  not  the  mode  of  settling  controversies  then 
generally  adopted.  *  The  conclusions  to  which  he  came,  were 
fewer  than  might  have  been  expected,  or  than  afterwards  satis- 
fied his  own  mind ;  but  they  probably  prepared  him  for  further 
ifiscoveries,  and  greater  satisfaction.  He  who  is  faithful  to  that 
which  he  receives,  and  who  studies  to  know  the  mind  of  God^ 
will  not  only  be  made  more  and  more  acquainted  with  it,  but 
will  derive  increasing  enjoyment  from  following  it. 

Baxter  continued  in  the  town  of  Dudley  about  a  year.  The 
people  were  poor  but  tractable ;  formerly  they  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  but  they  became  ready  to  hear  and  obey 
the  word  of  God.  On  receiving  an  invitation  to  Bridgnorth, 
the  second  town  in  Shropshire,  however,  he  saw  it  his  duty  to 
leave  Dudley,  and  to  remove  thither.  Here  he  acted  as  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  William  Madstard,  whom  he  describes  as  ''  a  grave 
and  severe  divine,  very  honest  and  conscientious ;  an  excellent 
preacher,  but  somewhat  afflicted  with  want  of  maintenance,  but 
more  with  a  dead-hearted,  unprofitable  people.**  In  this  place 
Baxter  had  a  very  full  congregation  to  preach  to;  and  was 
fireed  from  all  those  things  which  he  scruplea  or  deemed  unlaw- 
fbl.  He  often  read  the  Common  Prayer  before  he  preached ; 
but  he  never  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  never  baptised  a 
child  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  never  wore  a  surplice,  and  never 
appeared  at  any  bishop's  court.  The  inhabitants  were  very 
ignorant.  The  town  had  no  general  trade,  and  was  full  of  inns 
and  alehouses ;  yet  his  labours  were  blessed  to  some  of  the 
people,  though  not  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  successful 
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in  some  olher  places.  He  mentions  thai  he  was  then  in  the 
fervour  of  his  afi^ectiODs,  and  never  preached  with  more  vehement 
desires  of  men's  conversion  ;  but  the  applause  of  the  preacher, 
was  tlie  only  success  he  met  with  from  mcst  of  the  people. 

The  first  thing  which  tried  him,  while  here,  and,  indeed, 
threatened  his  expulsion,  was  the  Et-catera  oath.  This  oath 
formed  part  of  certain  canons  or  constitutions  enacted  hy  a  coa- 
vocation  held  at  Ijondon  and  Vork,  in  1640.  The  main  thing 
objected  to  in  it,  was  the  following  absurd  clause  :  "'  Nor  will  1 
ever  give  my  consent  to  alter  the  government  nf  this  church  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  &.'c.,  as  it  stands 
now  established  and  ought  to  stand."'  This  oath  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  by  all  ecclesiastical  persons  on  pain  of  suspension  nnd 
deprivation.  Alarmed  at  this  imposition,  the  ministers  of  Shrop- 
shire, though  all  friends  to  episcopacy,  appointed  a  meeting  at 
Bridgnorth,  to  take  it  into  consideration.  Here  the  subject  was 
i^rgued  pro  and  con  by  Mr,  Christopher  Cart^v^ight,  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  on  the  one  side,  aJid  by  Baxter  on  the  other. 
Baxter's  objections  to  the  oath  appeared  to  the  ministers  more 
formidable  than  the  answers  were  satisfactory,  so  that  the  meet- 
ing broke  up  in  a  state  of  great  consternation.  An  oath  binding 
fallible  men  never  to  change  themselves,  or  give  their  consent  lo 
alterations  however  neccaaary,  and  including  in  an  "  e/  aplera" 
nobody  knows  what,  ia  among  the  greatest  instances  of  eccle- 
siastical despotism  and  folly  mi  record.  A  measure  more  niinotts 
to  t)ie  c|iurc|i  could  scarcely  have  been  devised. 

Its  effect  on  Baxter  was,  itot  o)ily  a  resolution  never  to  sub- 
scrilje  to  it,  fagt  adeterminatinn  to  examine  more  thoroughly  the 
nature  of  that  episcopacy,  the  yoke  of  which  he  hegnn  tofcelaoin- 
siipportable.  For  this  purpose  he  procured  all  the  books  he  coujd 
gpt  on  both  sides,  and  examined  ihcmwith  great  care.  Bucer 
dp  Gubernatione  Ecclesiie,   iJidoclavii    Altare   Uamascenum,' 

■  NMJ.ii.M3. 

•  The  ■  Altare  DanuceDuni,'  ii  the  werh  of  Darld  Cdderwrnxl,  aiitbur  of 
thtfTffif  flitlorjof  th«(aiurihiirSciirlsn(l,"  ■aU  out  uf  the  oyecu  of  J^mut 
tlVc  Fii^l'i  iniHtacilile  Jl^iikr.  It  *n  publUlicd  in  Hollii.a.  in  WiS,  »l>«re 
lbs  Btilhor  WM  In  ititr,  on  icrnunt  nf  hit  o|ipoiltiuu  tn  itie  court  and 
epltcoptur.  It  IK  iDtcBiled  %%  %  rcfiUitiou  of  '  UiiwumI*!  Oeti-rJp'luti  of  tl>* 
Pulity  c(  tlfc  Cburcb  of  F.ne'"^!'  but  it  «mbri(;c>  all  Hie  IrsOJoe  (jfic'tlan* 
Bl  iiiuc  IwtwMD  EpUcopBliani  ftnit  Prnhjlrrliin»,  It  altrarlwl  grr«l  ■ren- 
lional  the  time  I  >i>  that  Kin;  Jamn  Mtn^elf  fi  aabt  tu  haie  rrnd  li,  and  n- 
pUcd  to  una  of  tbe  bUbupa,  abu  lUBroitil  it  noutd  be  aDtwered— "  Wbat  iha 
de*U  *ill  yuu  uftner,  man  i  Tbcre  it  nucbltie  berc  but  Scri|iiurt,  rtauia,  ami 
tbo  father*. " 
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Jacob,^  Pteker/  and  Bapes/  on  the  one  side.;  apd  Doivn* 
ham.  Hooker,  Saravia,'  Andrews,  &c.  on  the  other.  Thc) 
consequence  of  these  researches,  was  his  full  conviction  that  th^ 
English  episcopacy  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  primitive, 
that  it  had  corrupted  the  churches  and  the  ministry,  and  de- 
stroyed all  christian  discipline.'  Thus  this  Et-aetera  oath,  >Khip|^ 
was  framed  to  produce  unalterable  subjection  to  prelacy^  was  a 
chief  means  of  alienating  Baxter  and  many  others  from  iU 
Their  former  indifference  was  shaken  off  by  violence,  and  thosp 
who  had  been  disposed  to  let  the  bishops  alone,  were  roiled  by 
t|ie  terrors  of  an  oath,  to  look  about  them  and  resist.  Many 
also,  who  were  formerly  against  thie  Nonconformists,  were  )ed  py 
the  absurdity  of  this  oath,  to  think  more  favpurably  of  them:  so 
that  on  the  whole  it  proved  advantageous  ratlfer  than  injurious 
to  tbeijr  cause. 

The  imposition  of  the  service  book  on  Scotland,  at  this  time, 
produced  great  disturbances  there  also,  and  led  the  Scots  first  to 
enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  against  Popery  and  superstition, 
and  afterwards  to  march  an  army  into  England.  The  iinposi- 
tion  of  ship-money^  which  occasioned  the  celebrated  resistance 
of  Hampden,  excited  great  and  general  discontent  iii  England, 
and  hastened  on  those  civil  commotions  which  so  long  agitated 
the  country,  and  from  which  the  most  important  effects  arose. 

The  King  met  the  Scots  at  Newcastle,  and  after  a  time  form- 
ed ^1  agfeemcpt  with  them.  The  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  lord 
presi.dj^nlt  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  passing  through  Bridgnorth 

*  «|acob  was  a  BrowuU^t  and  ope  of  the  earliest  IndepeudcDts  in  Englanfl. 
The  work  referred  to  by  Baxter,  was  probably  his  *  Reasons  taken  out  of  the 
Word  uf  God  and  the  best  human  Testimonies,  proving  a  Necessity  for  reform- 
io|:  our  churches  in  England."  1604.  It  is  written  with  very  coniiderable 
mjL»ility  ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  endeavours  to  prove  **  that  for  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ,  the  churches  were  not  diocesan,  but  congregational.** 

■  Tlie  work  of  Parker,  *  De  Politeia  £ccle.>iastica  Christi,  et  Hicrarchica 
«>ppo«ita,  Libri  Tres,'  4to,  1621,  was  posthumous,  the  author  having  died  in 
Holland,  1614.  He  was  a  It-arued  and  pious  man  :  his  work  agaiust  *  Sypn- 
b«)liziog  with  Antichrist  in  Ceremonies/  produced  a  great  effect,  and  occa- 
sioned much  trouble  to  the  writer.  Parker  was,  iu  sentiment,  partly  Presby- 
terian, and  partly  Independent. 

'  Paul  Baynei  was  the  author  of  '  The  Diocesan's  Trial,'  iu  answer  to  Dr. 
Downbam's  Defence. 

■  Adrian  Saravia  was  a  celebrated  scholar,  a  native  of  Hedin  in  Artois,  but 
wbolired  many  years  in  England,  and  was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of 
episcopacy.  He  published,  among  other  things,  a  treatise  on  *The  divert 
Degree*  of  Ministers  of  the  GoMpel,"  and  a  reply  to  Beza's  tract  *  DeTriplici 
Episcopatu.'  He  was  one  of  the  trauslators  of  thc  Bible  appointed  by  King 
Jaaas,  and  died  shortly  after  the  liuishing  of  that  work,  in  his  eighty-second 
jear. — Jtken,  Oxeis.  vol.  i.  p.  765. 

*  Banter's  *  Treatise  of  Episcopacy }' — Preface. 
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to  join  his  majesty,  ivus  informed  on  Saturday   evening,  that 

neither  Mr.  Madstard  nor  Baxter  used  the  sign  of  the  trow; 

that  they  neither  wore  a  surplice,  nor  prayed  against  the  Scola. 

These  were  crimes  of  no  ordinary  magnitude   in  those  days  of 

terror.     His  lordship  told  them  that  he  would  come  to  church 

on  the  morrow,  and  see  what  was  done.     Mr.  Madstard  went 

away,  and  left  the  reader  and  Baxter  to  face  the  danger.     On 

the  sabbath,  however,  his  lordship  suddenly  changed  h  is  purpose, 

^vnd  went  to  Litchfield,  so  that  nothing  came  out  of  the  affair. 

I  ■••Thus  1  continued,"  says  Baxter,  "  in  my  liberty  of  preaching 

I-  the  Gospel  at  Bridgnorth,  about  a  year  and  three  quarter),  which 

I  I  took  to  be  a  very  great  mercy  in  those  troublesome  times." 

■       The  Long  Parliament  now  began  to  engage  attention,  and  ito' 

proceedings  produced  the  most  powerful  effects  on  the  country. 

The  members  soon  discovered  their  hostility  both  to  ship-monejr, 

and  the  Et-catera  oath ;  while  their  impeachment  of  Strafford  and. 

Laud,  showed  their  determination  to  resist  the  civil  and  eeclesia»- 

tieal  domination,  under  which  the  country  had  so  long  groaned. 

The  speeches  of  Faulkland,   Digby,  Grimstone,  Pym,  Fiennes, 

and  others,  were  printed  and  greedily  bought.     These  excited  a 

strong  sense  of  danger  among  the  people,  and  roused  their  ia- 

dignation  against  the  king  and  the  bishops. 

The  unanimity  of  this  celebrated  assembly  in  its  opposition  to 
prerogative  and  high-church  claims,  did  not  arise  from  the  mem- 
bers being  all  of  one  mind  on  religious  subjects.  One  party  cared 
little  for  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the  church  \ 
hut  said,  if  parliaments  be  oiice  put  down,  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment set  up,  every  thing  dear  to  Englishmen  will  be  lost, 
Anotlier  party  were  better  men,  who  were  sensible  of  the  value 
of  civil  liberty,  but  were  most  concerned  for  the  interests  of 
religion.  Hence  they  inveighed  chiefly  against  the  innovations 
in  the  church,  bowing  to  altars,  Sunday  sports,  casting  out 
ministers,  high-cn  in  mission  courts,  and  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature.  And  because  they  agreed  with  the  former  party  in  assert- 
ing the  people's  rights  and  liberties,  that  party  concurred  with ' 
them  in  opposing  the  bishops  and  their  ecclesiustical  proceed- 
ings 

When  the  spirit  of  the  Parliament  came  to  he  understood,  thee 
people  of  the  different  counties  poured  in  petitions  full  of  com- 
plaints. Tlie  number  of  ministers  who  had  been  silenced  by  the 
hixhops,  and  of  individuals  and  families  who  had  been  banished  oa 
account  of  religion,  was  attempted  to  be  ascertained.  Some  ■ 
who  had  been  condemned   to  perpetual  imprisonment,  after 
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* 

suffering  the  basest  indignities,  were  released  and  brought  home 
in  triumph.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Peter  Smart,^  Dr.  Leighton/ 
Mr.  Henry  Burton/  Dr.  Bastwick,*  and  Mr.Prynne/  all  of  whom 

^  Mr.  Smart,  for  preaching  a  sermon,  in  which  he  spoke  very  freely  a^nst 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  was  fined,  excommnnicated,  deg^ded,  de- 
prived, and  imprisoned  nearly  twelve  years.  The  damag^e  he  sustained 
amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  afterwards  received  some 
compensation  by  order  of  Parliament.  Laud  and  Cosins  were  his  chief  per* 
secuton Futter't  Church  Hut,  b.  xi.  p.  173. 

*  **  Lei|^ton  (says  Hevlin)  was  a  Scot  by  birth,  a  doctor  of  physic  by 
profcttion,  a  fiery  Puritan  in  faction.'' — lAfe  of  Laud^  p.  126.  His  crime 
consisted  in  the  publication  of  '  An  Appeal  to  Parliament,  or  Sion's  Plea 
afainst  Prelacy/  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
both  ears,  to  have  his  nostrils  slit,  his  forehead  branded,  to  be  publicly  whip- 
ped, fined  ten  thbusand  pounds,  and  perpetually  imprisoned  !  When  this  sen- 
tence was  pronounced.  Laud,  it  is  said,  took  off  his  hat,  and  pave  thanks  to 
God.  The  sentence,  in  all  its  parts,  was  executed  with  shocking  barbarity. 
At  the  end  of  his  twelve  years  imprisonment,  when  set  at  liberty  by  the  Par- 
Uamcat,  he  could  neither  see,  hear,  nor  walk.  <  Sion's  Plea'  is  certainly 
written  with  much  acerbity,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  liable  to  misconstruction. 
When  Heylin  alleges  that  he  incites  Parliament  <<  to  kill  all  the  bishops, 
mad  smite  them  under  the  fifth  rib,"  he  lies  and  defames.  The  last  expres- 
sion, indeed,  occurs  ;  but  that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  persons  of  the  bishops, 
the  foUowini^  sentence  from  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal  clearly  shows— 
**  Wc  fear  they  (the  bishops)  are  like  pleuritic  patients,  that  canodt  spit, 
whom  nothinf*  but  incision  will  cure,  we  mean  «/  their  calhngif  not  of  their 
pel  mm,  to  whom  we  have  no  quarrel,  but  wish  them  better  than  they  either 
wish  to  us  or  to  themselves."  (p.  179.)  Some  of  his  lanf^uage  is  certainly  un~ 
yarded,  but  in  moderate  times  would  have  been  liable  to  no  misinterpretation. 
The  physician  had,  no  doubt,  more  of  asperity  and  vindictiveness  in  his  tem- 
per than  his  son,  the  amiable,  enlightened,  and  heavenly- minded  Bishop  of 
Dumblaoe. 

*  Henry  Burton  was  an  Independent,  andori^nally  eng^a^d  about  court, 
when  Charles  I.  was  Prince  of  Wales.  To  the  loss  of  his  place,  Heylin, 
with  his  usual  charity,  ascribes  his  hostility  to  the  hierarchy. — Life  of  Laud, 
p.  98.  His  own  account  is  more  deserving  of  credit.  By  several  publica- 
tiona,  he  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  High  Commission  Court ;  but  for  one, 

*  For  God  and  the  Kiug,*  he  was  sentenced  to  be  punished  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  Leighton,  and  suffered  accordingly.  A  narrative  of  himself,  which  he 
pubUshed,  and  the  substance  of  which  was  reprinted  in  the  '  Cong.  Mag.'  for 
1820,  is  uncommonly  interesting,     if  I  may  judge  from  this  inemuir,  and  his 

*  Vindication  of  the  Churches  commonly  called  iudepeodeut,'  he  was  a  man 
of  piety,  talents,  and  moderation. 

«  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician  at  Colchester,  for  publishing  a  Latin  book  which 
reflected  on  the  bishops,  and  denying  their  superiority  to  presbyters,  was  excom- 
municated, debarred  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  lined  one  thuusaiul  pounds, 
and  imprisoned  till  he  should  recant.  For  another  hook,  supposed  to  he  writ- 
ten by  him  while  in  prison,  the  same  sentence  was  passed  and  executed  on 
luB  as  on  Burton  and  Prynne.  Dr.  Bastwick,  I  doubt  not,  was  a  good  man; 
hat  his  spirit  was  very  violent.  His  book,  'The  Utter  Routing  of  all  the  In- 
dependent Army,'  in  which  his  fellow-sufferer  Burton  is  the  chief  object  of 
sutack,  is  shameful  for  a  Christian  to  have  written. 

'  William  Prynne,  **  a  bencher,  late  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  was  the  most  extra- 
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had  been  treated  with  the  most  wanton  and  unmerited  cruelty* 
I  jftctfi  were  passed  against  the  High-commission  court,  and  th^ 
■  Mcular  power  of  cliurchmen  ;  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  par- 
rDanient  till  it  should  dissolve  itself.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  receive  petitions  and  complaints  against  the  clergy,  which  pri^ 
duecd  multitudes  of  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    Aa 
a  specimen  of  what  waa  brought  in,  White,  the  chairman,  pub- 
lished 'One  Century  of  Scandalous  Ministers,'  ia  which  a  mo«( 
dreadful  exposure  is  made  of  the  ignorance,  immorality,  and  in- 
competency of  many  of  the  established  teachers. 

The  town  of  Kidderminster,  amongst  other  places,  prepare^' 
a  petition  against  their  mini!>ter,  whose  name  was  Dance.  Thejr 
represented  him  as  an  ignorant  and  weak  man,  who  preached 
but  once  a  quarter,  was  a  frequenter  of  alehouses,  and  sometime^ 
drunk.  His  curate  was  a  common  tippler  and  drunkard,  s 
raillcr,  and  trader  in  unlawful  marriages.  The  vicar  knowing  hts 
incompetency,  offered  to  compound  the  business  with  the  towu^ 
Instead  of  his  present  curate,  he  offered  to  allow  sixty  pounds 
per  annum  to  a  preacher  whom  a  committee  of  fourteen  of  tli em 
should  choose.  Tliis  person  he  would  permit  to  preach  when 
he  pleased ;  and  he  himself  would  read  prayers,  and  do  any 
other  part  of  the  parish  routine.  The  town  having  agreed  to 
this,  withdrew  their  petition. 

After  trying  a  Mr.  Lapthorn,  the  committee  of  Kidderminster 
applied  to  Baxter  to  become  their  lecturer  on  the  above  terms. 
Tliis  invitation  is  dated  the  9th  of  March,  Iti-JO.  The  Icg^ 
instrument  appointing  him  to  the  situr^tion,  bears  the  date  uf 
April  5th,  1641,  and  is  signed  by  about  thirty  individuals.  He 
also  received  a  very  affectionate  letter  from  a  number  of  persons 

nrrlioary  mao  of  nil  tlie  mfferf  M.  HU  first  crime  cansitEcd  in  writing  jlie  "  Hi»- 
tfinmRilii.ura  lre»iise  agni.i<.l  plays,  maiqucrmdes."  4c.;  forthit  Ins  ean  wrre 
cmppcil,  &c.  Hii  locuiiJ  triiiie  was  a  lilml  igBJut'  tlie  biibu)is;  for  which  h« 
rcccJTed  (enUoce  atun^  wilti  the  uthrr  i*o. .  At  hi)  can  b»il  funncrlr  hte^ . 
cut  iiir,  the  iluniiM  were  dow  literally  Mfted  ulT,  or  iu  the  ■onli  «{  »  camei . 
huniuTDui  e|iiupti  eompoieJ  far  him,  "  Ihvy  fuieeil  ihe  tciiiiuut  uf  hi* 
tug«>"  Ho  uri'tc  mure  houkt.  ■ni]  quoted  mure  duihontieii  than  ttuy  tnaii  at 
bit  liinC)  and  did  much  to  cipoM  the  uncoiiBiituiional  u>d  lawleM  nica.. 
suret  which  had  heen  Iudi;  punued  hy  ihr  hi&hup(  lud  tiie  court.  He  tuma  , 
to  have  lieeo  au  EriaciBD  rMptctJap  church  giivernmculi  It  i)  HuuderfuJ, 
thUiftet  havjof  luSered  so  mucbfroap>*tninitntlnterfcieDCciiirelitloD.  ha. 
■hMiId  have  written  ■  ho«k  to  prore  ■■  that  Cbrittian  Kiop  aod  Mi);i>uatei 
have  luihority.  uDdcr  ilie  Carpet,  to  punlih  idulatrjp,  iipottaij,  hcre'.V,  blu- 
.  pbmjr.siid  obitliiate  schiam,  with  pecunlv;! corpora], and  iti(om«cnic*,vitb. 
cipini  ptiBithmcDii."— ^1A«H.  Qr.  U.pp,  j)l— 33T, 
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belonging  to  the  congregation.^  With  this  invitation  he  w^  very 
willing  to  comply^  as,  on  various  accounts,  he  felt  disposed  to 
labour  in  that  place.  The  congregation  was  large,  and  the 
church  very  convenient.  The  people  were  ignorant,  rude,  and 
loose  in  their  manners;  but  had  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  any 
faithful,  evangelical  preaching.  There  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  small  number  of  pious  people  among  them,  who  weire  hun^ble 
and  holy,  and  fit  to  assist  a  minister  in  instructing  the  rest.  The 
state  qf  Bridgnorth  had  made  him  resolve  neyer  to  settle  aniong 
people  who  had  been  hardened  under  an  awakeiiing  ministry;  but 
that  he  would  go  either  to  those  who  never  had  enjoyed  such  a 
blessing,  or  to  those  who  had  profited  by  it.  He  accordingly  re- 
pured  to  the  place,  and,  after  preaching  only  one  day,  was  chosen 
by  the  electors  nemine  coniradicente.  "  Thus^"  says  he,  "  I  was 
brought,  by  the  gracious  providence  of  God,  to  that  place  w)iich 
had  the  chiefest  of  my  labours,  and  yielded  me  the  greatest  fruits 
of  comfort ;  and  I  noted  the  mercy  of  God  in  this,  that  I  nevef 
vent  to  any  place  in  my  life  which  I  had  before  desired,  or 
thought  of,  mpch  less  sought,  till  the  sudden  invitation  did  sur- 
prise me." 

His  attachment  to  Kidderminster  remained  through  all  the 
changes  of  his  future  life.  Speaking  of  it  many  years  after  he 
had  left  it,  he  says,  with  much  feeling  and  beauty, 

**  But  among^  all,  none  did  so  much  abound 
With  fruitful  mercies,  as  that  barren  ground, 
Where  I  did  make  my  best  and  longest  stay, 
And  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
Mercies  ^rew  thicker  there  than  summer  flowers. 
They  over-numbered  my  days  and  hours. 
There  was  my  dearest  flock  and  special  charge, 
Our  hearts  with  mutual  love  Thou  didst  enlarge  : 
*Twas  there  thy  mercy  did  my  labours  bless, 
With  the  most  great  and  wonderful  success."'* 

His  removal  to  Kidderminster  took  place  in  1640.  His  pre- 
vious ministry  had  been  spent,  he  tells  us,  under  the  infirmities 
already  noticed,  which  made  him  live  and  preach  in  the  constj^nt 
prospect  of  death.  This  was  attended  with  incalculable  benefit 
to  himself  and  others ;  it  gave  much  of  that  earnestness  and  unc- 
tion to  his  preaching  for  which  it  was  so  eminently  distinguished, 
and  without  which  no  one  will  ever  preach  with  much  success. 

f  All  these  documents  are  still  preserved  among-  the  Baxter  MSS.  io  the 
library  at  Red  Cross-street. 
^  Poetical  FragroenUi  p.  34. 
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His  afflictions  greatly  weakened  his  temptntions,  excited  great 
.  contempt  of  the  world,  taught  him  the  inestimable  value  of  time, 
I  and  "  stirred  up  his  sluggish  heart  to  speak  to  sinners  with  some 
L  compassion,  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men." 
I      With  these  feelings  he  began  his  labours  in  the  place  whicli 
I  his  name  has  immortalized.     He  continued  in  it  about  two  yean 
f  at  first,  till  the  civil  wars  drove  him  away ;  and  after  his  retunij 
I  at  the  distance  of  several  years,  he  remained    about  fourteen 
I  more.   During  all  this  time  he  never  occupied  the  vicarage  house, 
L  though  authorised  to  do  so  hy  an  order  of  parliament ;   but  nl- 
I  lowed  the  old  vic&r  to  live  in  it  without  molestation.     He  fouuil 
t  the  place  like  a  piece  of  dry  and  barren  earth,  overrun  with  ig- 
I  norance  and  vice ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  labourBj 
[  !t  ultimately  became  rich  in  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness.    Op- 
I  position  and  ill-usage,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  had  to  en- 
I  counter  at  the  beginning ;  but,  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
i  doing,  he  overcame  all  their  prejudices,  and  produced  universd 
I  love  and  veneration.     At  one  time  the  ignorant  rabble  raged 
■  against  him  for  preaching,  as  they  supposed,  that  God  hated  all 
infants;  because  he  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  original  shi.    At 
another  time  they  actually  sought  his  life,  and  probably  would 
have  taken  it,  had  they  found  him  at  the  moment  of  their  rage  { 
because,  hy  order  of  parliament,  the  churchwardens  attempted  to 
take  down  a  crucifix  which  was  in  the  church-yard.     His  cha- 
racter was  slandered  by  a  false  report  of  a  drunken  beggar,  whicli 
all  who  disliked  him  and  liis  fidelity  chose  to  believe  and  to 
propagate  ;  but  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  or  diminished 
the  ardour  of  his  zeal  to  do  good  to  the  unthankful  and  the 
unholy. 

The  nature  and  success  of  Baxter's  ministr}'  at  Kidderminster 
will  be  noticed  with  more  propriety  when  we  come  to  the  period 
of  his  second  residence,  lit  the  mean  time,  we  must  advert  to 
the  civil  commotions  in  which  the  country  was  involved,  and 
which,  more  or  less,  implicated  all  who  were  placed  in  public 
situations.  To  understand  the  nature  of  those  commotions,  and 
the  pan  which  Baxter  took  in  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  country  at  large;  without  a 
knowledge  of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  tlie  disastrous  circumstances  which  produced  so  much  misery, 
and  have  occaiiioned  so  much  mi.sre  pre  mentation. 

It  has  often  been  alleged,  that  the  civil  convulsions  of  the  coun- 
try were  chiefly  promoted  by  the  Puritanical  sticklers  for  presby- 
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terianism  and  independency ;  who^  instigated  by  hatred  of  the 
episcopal  hierarchy^  were  determined  to  accomplish  its  overthrow. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as  the  following  account,  drawn 
up  by  Baxter  many  years  afterwards,  with  great  candour  and 
deamess,  fiilly  shows.  It  ^ves  a  most  melancholy  view  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  religion  in  England,  before  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  wars,  and  very  naturally  accounts  for  the 
turn  which  aiFairs  took  during  their  progress,  by  which  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  system  was  finally  reduced  to  ruin.  It  shows  that 
the  number  of  Nonconformists  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
troubles  was  so  very  small,  that  they  could  have  excited  no  dis- 
turbance, had  they  even  wished  to  do  it;  and  that  the  chief  cause 
of  their  increase  was  the  injurious  treatment  they  experienced 
from  the  bishops  and  their  officers. 

**  Where  I   was   bred,   before   1640,   which  was  in  divers 
places,  I  knew  not  one  presbyterian  clergyman  or  layman,  and 
but  three  or  four  nonconforming  ministers.    Till  Mr.  Ball  wrote 
in  favour  of  the  liturgy,  and  against  Canne,  Allen,  &c.,  and 
till  Mr.  Barton  published  his  *  Protestation  Protested,'  I  never 
thought  what  presbytery  or  independency  was,  nor  ever  spake 
with  a  man  who  seemed  to  know  it.     In  the  place  where  1  first 
lived,  and  the  country  about,  the  people  were  of  two  sorts.    The 
generality  seemed  to  mind  nothing  seriously,  but  the  body  and 
the  world  :  they  went  to  church,  and  could  answer  the  parson 
in  responses,  and  thence  to  dinner,  and  then  to  play.     ITiey 
never  prayed  in  their  families ;  but  some  of  them,  on  going  to 
bed,  would  say  over  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  some 
of  them  the  Hail  Mary.     They  read  not  the  Scriptures,  nor  any 
good  book  or  catechism  :  few  of  them  indeed  could  read,  or 
had,  a  Bible.     They  were  of  two  ranks ;  the  greater  part  were 
good  husbands,  as  they  called  them,  and  minded  nothing  but 
their  business  or  interest  in  the  world  :  the  rest  were  drunkards. 
Most  were  swearers,  though  they  were  not  all  equally  gross ; 
both  sorts  seemed  utter  strangers  to  any  more  of  religion  than  I 
have  named,  though  some  hated  it  more  than  others. 

"  The  other  sort  were  such  as  had  their  consciences  awakened 
to  some  regard  for  God  and  their  everlasting  state,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  measures  of  their  understanding,  did  speak 
and  live  as  serious  in  the  christian  faith,  and  would  inquire 
what  was  duty,  and  what  was  sin,  and  how  to  please  God  and 
make  sure  of  salvation  ;  and  make  this  their  business  and  inte- 
rest, as  the  rest  did  the  world.    They  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
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such  books  ais  'The  Practice  of  Piety/  *  Dent's  Pljun  Man's 
Pathway,*  and  *  Dod  on  the  Commandments/  &c.  They  used 
to  pray  in  their  families,  and  alone ;  some  with  the  book,  and 
some  without.  They  would  not  swear,  nor  curse,  nor  take  God's 
name  lightly.  They  would  go  to  the  next  parish  church  to  hear 
a  sermon  when  they  had  none  at  their  own  ;  and  would  read  the 
Scriptures  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  others  were  playing.  There 
were,  where  I  lived,  about  the  nirmber  of  two  or  three  families 
in  twenty,  which,  by  the  rest,  were  called  Puritans,  and  derided  as 
hypocrites  and  precisians,  that  would  take  on  them  to  l)e  holy ; 
yet  hardly  one,  if  any,  of  them  ever  scrupled  conformity ;  and 
they  were  godly,  conformable  ministers  whom  they  went  frotn 
home  to  hear.  These  mitiisters  being  the  ablest  preachers,  and 
men  of  serious  piety,  were  also  the  objects  of  vulgar  obloquy, 
as  Puritdns  and  precisians. 

''  This  being  the  condition  of  the  vulgar  where  I  was,  when  t 
came  into  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons  of  honour,  and 
power,  and  reputed  learning,  I  found  the  same  seriousness  in 
reKgion  as  in  some  few  before  described,  and  the  same  daily 
scorn  of  that  sort  of  men  in  others,  but  differently  clothed ;  for 
these  would  talk  more  bitterly,  but  yet  with  a  greater  show  of 
reason,  against  the  other,  than  the  ignorant  country  people  did. 
They  would,  also,  sometimes  talk  of  certain  opinions  in  religion, 
and  some  of  them  would  use  part  of  the  common  prayer  in  their 
houses ;  others  of  them  would  swear,  though  seldom,  and  these 
small  oaths,  and  lived  soberly  and  civilly.  But  serious  talk  of 
God  or  godliness,  or  that  which  tended  to  search  and  reform  the 
heart  and  life,  and  prepare  for  the  life  to  come,  they  would  at 
least  be  very  averse  to  hear,  if  not  deride  as  puritanical. 

"  lliis  being  the  fundamental  division,  some  of  those  who 
were  called  Puritans  and  hypocrites,  for  not  being  hypocrites, 
but  serious  in  the  religion  they  professed,  would  some- 
times get  together ;  and,  as  drunkards  and  sporters  would 
meet  to  drink  and  play,  they  would,  in  some  very  few  placek 
where  tliere  were  many  of  them,  meet  after  sermon  on  the  Lord'% 
days,  to  repeat  the  sermon,  and  sing  a  psalm,  and  pray.  Foil^ 
tills,  and  for  going  from  their  own  parish  churches,  they  were  m 
first  envied  by  the  readers  and  dry  teachers,  whom  they  some- 
times went  from,  and  next  prosecuted  by  apparitors,  officials, 
archdeacons,  commissaries,  chancellors,  and  other  episcopal  In- 
struments. In  former  times  there  had  been  div^^re&byte- 
rian  Nonconformists,  who  earnestly  pleaded  for  parlsft  cQ|pipllne  :* 
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to  sttbdae  whom^  divers  cdtions  were  made,  which  served  the 
turn  agldnst  these  meetings  of  the  conformable  Puritans,  and 
against  going  from  their  own  parish  churches,  though  the  old 
Pi'esbjrterians  were  dead,  and  very  few  succeeded  them.  About 
as  many  Nonconformists  as  counties  were  left;  and  those  feW 
stuck  thost  at  subscription  and  ceremonies,  which  were  the  hin- 
derance  of  their  ministry,  and  but  few  of  them  studied,  or  un- 
derstood, the  Presbyterian  or  Independent,  disciplinary  causes. 

^  But  when  these  cdnfbrmable  Puritans  Were  thus  prosecuted, 
it  bred  in  them  hard  thoughts  of  bishops  and  their  courts,  as 
enetiiies  to  serious  piety,  and  persecutors  of  that  which  they 
should  promote.  Suflffering  induced  this  opinion  and  aversion ; 
and  the  ungodly  rdbble  rejoiced  at  their  troubled,  and  applauded 
the  bishops  for  it,  and  wel-te  everywhere  ready  to  set  the  appa- 
ritors on  thetii,  or  to  ask  them,  '  Are  you  holier  and  wiser  than 
the  bishops  ?'  So  that  by  this  time  the  Puritans  took  the  bishops 
to  be  captains ;  and  the  chancellors,  archdeacons,  commissaries, 
oflBcials,  and  apparitors,  their  officers,  aiid  the  enemies  of 
setioiis  godliness ;  and  the  vicious  rabble  to  be  as  their  army  to 
suppress  true  conscientious  obedience  to  God,  and  care  of  men's 
salvation,  llie  censured  clergy  and  officers,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  cetisurers  to  be  schismatics,  and  enemies  to  the  church, 
unfit  to  be  endured,  and  fit  to  be  prosecuted  with  reproach  and 
punishment;  so  that  the  said  Puritans  took  it  to  bo  but  the 
common  enmity  that,  since  Cain's  days,  hath  been  in  the  world, 
between  the  serpent's  and  the  woman's  seed.  When  the 
persons  of  bishops,  chancellors,  officials,  apparitors,  &:c.,  were 
come  under  such  repute,  it  is  easy  to  believe  what  would  he 
^aid  af^ainst  their  office.  And  the  more  the  bishops  thought  to 
cure  this  by  punishment,  the  more  thoy  increased  the  opinion 
that  they  were  persecuting  enemies  of  godlincbs,  and  the  caj)- 
tains  of  the  profane. 

"  When  such  sinful  beginnings  had  prepared  men,  the  cl^il 
contentions  arising,  those  called  Puritans,  were  niobtly  against 
that  side  to  which  they  saw  the  bishops  and  their  neighbours 
enemies.  And  they  were  for  their  punishment  the  more,  because 
it  seemed  desirable  to  reform  the  bishops,  and  restore  the  liberty 
of  those  whom  they  prosecuted  for  the  niailner  of  their  serving 
God.  Yet  they  desired,  wherever  1  was,  to  have  lived  peaceably 
at  home  ;  but  the  drunkards  and  rabble  that  formerly  luitocl 
them,  when  they  saw  the  war  beginning,  grew  enraged  :  for  if  a 
uian  did  but  pray  aiul  sing  a  psalm  in  his  house,  they  would  cry. 
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'Down  with  llie  Roundheads  I'  (a  word  then  new  made  for  them,) 
and  put  them  in  fear  of  suddtrn  violence.  Afterwards  tliey  brought 
the  King's  soldiers  to  plunder  them  of  their  goods,  which  made 
them  fuin  to  run  into  holes  to  hide  their  persons:  and  when 
their  goods  were  gone,  and  their  lives  in  continual  danger,  they 
were  forced  to  fly  for  food  and  shelter.  To  go  among  those  that 
hated  them,  ihev  durst  not,  when  they  could  not  dwell  tfmnng 
such  at  home.  And  thus  thousands  ran  into  the  parliament's  gar- 
risons, and,  having  nothing  there  to  live  upon,  became  soldiers."' 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  the 
king  and  his  parliament,  Baxter  regarded  as  attaching  blame  to 
bolli  parties.  The  people  who  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  he 
alleges,  were  indiscreet  and  clamorous,  and,  in  some  instances,  pro- 
ceeded to  open  acts  of  violence.  Some  members  of  the  House 
themselves  were  imprudent,  and  carried  things  too  high.  Among 
these  he  reckoned  Lord  Brook  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  as  leaders. 
To  these  causes  must  be  added  the  want  of  conhdenee  in  the 
King  which  was  generally  felt ;  and  which  arost  partly  from  the 
offence  they  had  given  him,  which  they  feared  he  ratlier  dissem- 
bled than  forgave  ;  and  partly  from  indications  of  His  Majesty's 
insincerity,  which  they  early  began  to  discover. 

On  the  part  of  the  King  the  war  was  hastened  by  the  callinff 
up  of  the  northern  army ;  by  the  imposing  of  a  guard  upon  the 
House  of  Commons;  by  his  entering  it  in  a  passion  lo  seise  the 
five  members;  by  the  conductof  Lord  ]>igliy,  and  other  cavaliers; 
and,  above  all,  by  the  Irish  massacre  and  rebellion,  the  blame  o. 
which  was  charged  on  the  King  anil  his  advisers. 

In  a  state  of  great  ex  a"  f>e  rat  ion,  Charles  left  London,  and 
erected  his  standard  at  Nottirghnni.  The  parliament  assembled 
an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  thus  both  sides  prepared 
to  settle,  by  force  of  arms,  what  they  conld  not  determine  in 
council.  It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  work  to  describe 
the  progress  of  tlijs  fearful  contest ;  but  a  view  of  the  rank  and 
charncler  of  the  parties  which  were  engaged  in  it,  may  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  its  bearings  on  religion. 

A  great  part  of  the  nobility  forsook  the  Parliament  and  join- 
ed the  King,  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Edge-Hill.  Many 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
knights  and  men  of  family  in  the  several  counties,  had  been  with 
him  from  the  Iiegiuning.     The  tenantry  of  the  aristocracy,  aUop 
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and  a  great  body  of  the  common  people^  who  may  be  said  to,  be 
coDstitutionally  loyal,  were  for  the  monarch.  He  had  thus  the 
two  ends  of  the  chain^  but  wanted  the  middle  and  connecting 
links.  The  parliament  was  supported  by  the  inferior  gentlemen 
m  the  country^  and  by  the  body  of  merchants,  freeholders,  and 
tradesmen,  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  manufacturing  districts. 
Among  these  persons,  religion  had  much  greater  influence  than 
it  had  either  on  the  highest  or  the  lowest  ranks.  Whatever 
power  the  love  of  political  liberty  exercised,  it  was  the  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  religion,  which  chiefly  roused  them  and 
filled  the  army  of  the  parliament.  The  body  of  the  persons 
who  were  called- Puritans,  and  precisians ;  and  who  discovered 
by  their  conduct  that  they  were  in  earnest  on  the  subject  of  reli-. 
gion,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gentry,  who  were  not  so  precise— who  scrupled  not 
at  an  oath ;  who  loved  gaming,  plays,  and  drinking ;  and  the. 
ministers  and  people,  who  were  for  the  King's  book,  and  for 
dancing  and  recreations  on  the  Lord*s  day ;  who  went  to  church 
to  bear  common  prayer,  and  relished  a  sermon  which  lashed  the 
Poritana— -these  for  the  most  part  opposed  the  parliament. 

The  difference  between  the.  two  parties  was  very  strongly* 
marked,  it  arose  from  the  opposite  characters  which  they  8Us-» 
taioed,  and  accounts  for  many  of  the  events  which  occurred* 
**  There  is  somewhat,'^  says  Baxter,  ^^  in  the  nature  of  all  world«*. 
ly  men  which  makes  them  earnestly  desirous  of  riches  and  ho- 
nours in  the  world.  They  that  value  these  things  most  will  seek 
them ;  and  they  that  seek  them,  are  more  likely  to  find  them 
than  those  that  despise  them.  He  who  takes  the  world  and 
preferment  for  his  interest,  will  estimate  and  choose  all  means 
accordingly  ;  and,  where  the  world  predominates,  gain  goes  for 
godliness,  and  serious  religion,  which  would  mortify  their  sin, 
is  their  greatest  enemy.  Yet,  conscience  must  be  quieted,  and 
reputation  preserved ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  some  reli- 
gion, llierefore,  such  a  religion  is  necessary  to  them,  as  is 
consistent  with  a  worldly  mind :  which  outside  formality,  lip 
service,  and  hypocrisy,  are ;  but  seriousness,  sincerity,  and  spi- 
rituality, are  not. 

^  On  the  other  side,  there  is  that  in  the  new  nature  of  a  be- 
liever, which  incUneth  him  to  things  above,  and  causeth  him  to 
look  at  worldly  grandeur  and  riches  as  things  more  dangerous 
than  desirable.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  him, 
by  the  cross  of  Chrbt*     No  wonder,  therefore,  if  few  such  at* 
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ttin  to  greatness  or  ever  arrive  at  much  preferment  on  earth. 
ITiey  are  more  fearful  of  displeasing  God  than  all  the  world, 
I    and  cannot  stretch  their  consciences,  or  turn  aside  when  the  inte- 
I     rest  or  «dll  of  man  requiretli.    As  before,  he  ihnt  was  bom  af^oT 
1    the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit ;  so  it 
I    .was  here.     The  rabble  of  the  great  and  little  vulgar  did  every 
where  hate  those  that  reproved  their  sin,  and  condemned  them 
I     fay  a  holy  life.     Tba  ignorant   r.ibble,  hearing  alto   that  tlie 
f    bishops  were  against  the  Puritans,  were  the  more  emboldened 
;    hgainst  them,    l^ey  cried  vp  the  bishops  oh  this  account,  and* 
because  they  loved  that  mode  of  worship  which  they  found 
most  consistent  with   their  ignorance  and  carelessneKs.     Thui, 
the  interests  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  profane  people  of  Eng- 
land, seemed  to  be  twisted  together." 

The  majority  of  the  Nonconformists  and  serious  people  were 
I  Opposed  to  the  prelates,  imd  those  who  espoused  their  side  ;  be- 
I  cause  the  high-church  party  derided  and  abused  them  ;  becanse 
fo  many  ecandalous  and  iiiccmjietent  men  were  among  the  con- 
brming  clergy ;  because  the  piety  and  talents  of  the  Noncon- 
formist ministers,  many  of  whom  had  been  silenced,  were  more 
distinguished  than  those  of  the  other  party ;  because  they  liked 
I  s  scriptural  mode  of  worship  l«tter  than  the  liturgy,  though 
they  did  not  deem  it  unlawful ;  because  the  bishops'  courta 
made  fiasting  and  prayer  more  perilous  than  swearing  and 
drunkenness ;  because  they  regarded  the  bishops  as  supporters 
of  the  book  of  sports,  and  discouraged  afternoon  lectures  evra 
by  conforming  ministers ;  because  when  they  saw  bowing 
Bt  the  altar  and  other  innovations  introduced,  they  knew  not 
where  they  would  end  ;  and,  because  they  saw  that  the  bisho{»« 
approved  of  ship  money  and  other  encroachments  on  their  civil 
rights. 

These  were  the  true  and  principal  reasons  why  so  great  a  nuni* 
ber  of  those  persons  who  were  counted  most  religious  fell  tii  with 
the  parliament ;  and  w!iy  the  generality  of  the  serious,  diligent 
preachers  joined  it;  not  taking  arms  themselves,  but  support- 
ing it  by  their  influence  and  their  presence.  The  King's  party, 
indeed,  alleged  that  the  preachers  stirred  up  the  war  i  bm  thia 
ia  far  from  correct.  It  is  true,  they  discovered  their  dislike  to 
Many  corruptions  in  church  and  sute ;  and  were  glad  that  tlt« 
parliament  attem)>ted  a  reformation  of  them.  But  it  was  con- 
brming  ministers  who  did  even  this  ;  for  the  bishops  had 
ejected  inmi  of  tlit  nonctiufotmiiig  ministers  long  before. 
Those  who  made  up  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  who  were 
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the  honour  of  the  partiamentaiy  party  through  the  land^  were 
almost  all  such  as  had  till  then  conformed. 

Names  of  contempt  and  reproach,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  plentifully  used  on  both  sides  at  the  beginning  and  during 
the  continuance  of  this  unnatural  war.  Rebels  and  roundheads 
were  the  common  appellations  bestowed  on  the  parliamentary 
party,  in  addition  to  Puritan  and  formalist.^  Malignants,  cava- 
lierB,  dam-mes,  were  the  designations  used  or  retaliated  by  the 
other.* 

Reasons,  many  and  various,  were  assigned  for  the  lawfulness 
of  the  war  by  both  parties ;  and  men  generally  adopted  that 
side  to  which  their  interests  or  their  feelings  chiefly  inclined. 
Those  who  opposed  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Commons^ 
were  of  different  sentiments.    Some  thought  no  king  might  be 
resisted ;  others  that  our  king  might  not  be  resisted,  because 
we  had  sworn  allegiance  and  submission  to  him  ;  and  a  third 
party,  which  granted  that  he  might  be  resisted  in  some  cases, 
contended  that  a  syflicient  case  had  not  been  made  out.    They 
maintained  that  the  law  gave  the  king  the  power  of  the  militia, 
which  the  parliament  sought  to  wrest  from  him;    that  the 
commons  began  the  war  by  permitting  tumults  to  deprive  the 
members  of  their  liberty,  and  to  insult  the  king ;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  are  themselves  subjects,  and  bound  by  their 
oath  of  allegiance ;  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  subjects  to  defend 
religion  or  reformation  against  their  sovereign  by  force ;  that 
it  is  contrary  to  tlie  doctrine  of  Protestants,  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Christians,  and  the  injunctions  of  Scripture,  to  resist 
the  higher  powers ;  that  the  King  was  falsely  accused  as  if  he 
were  about  to  destroy  liberty,  religion,  and  parliaments  ;  that  the 
allegations  of  Papists  respecting  the  rebellious  tendency  of  Pro- 
tntantism  were  supported  by  this  war ;  that  it  proceeded  from 
impatience  and  distrust  of  God ;  and  that  religion  is  best  pro- 
moted by  patient  sufferings. 

^  The  term  Roundhead  was  bestowed  cither  because  the  Puritans  usually  wore 
^^bair,  and  the  rojral  patty  lun^;  or  because  sooift  fay»  the  Queen,  at  Straf- 
Wuhal,aAkeil,iu  reference  tu  Pryone,  who  that roumf-A^oJ^i/ man  wa»^  who 
^pcl^e  so  strongly.  The  device  on  the  standard  of  Colonel  Cook,  a  parliaincut- 
^  afBcer,  was  a  man  in  armour  cuttiuf  off  the  corner  of  a  square  cap  with 
*  i«Ofd.    His  motto  was  Ahito  quadrata  rotundit, 

'  Fuller's  derivatiou  of  Malignant  is  in  his  usual  witty  style ;  <*  The  deduc- 
^0  thereof  beio;  disputable  ;  whether  from  bad  fire,  or  bad  fuel, malus  ignite 
if  Ma^HJN  lifnum :  but  this  is  sure,  bet  wist  both,  the  oama  made  a  great  com* 
buitiott." 
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Some  of  these  reasoux  are  plausible,  and  others  have  consider- 
able force ;  they  are  partly  derived  from  the  constitution  nt 
England,  and  partly  from  the  nature  and  obligations  of  religion^ 
To  all  of  them  the  writers  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  replied 
at  great  length ;  and  justllied  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  government,  on  other  and  unanswerable 
grounds.  Instead  of  stating  these  at  length,  I  shall  here  give 
the  reflections  of  Baxter,  which  embrace  the  strength  of  theob 
in  his  own  words. 

"For  my  own  part,  I  freely  confess  that  I  was  not  judicious 
enough  in  politics  and  law  to  decide  this  controversy.  Being 
astonished  at  the  Irish  massacre,  and  persuaded  fully  both  of  the 
parliament's  good  endeavours  for  reformation,  and  of  tbeir  rcoi 
danger,  my  judgment  of  the  main  cavse,  much  swayed  mj 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  wars  ;  and  the  arguments  h  fintf 
et  a  Tiatura,  el  necessitate,  which  common  wits  arc  capable  of 
discerning,  did  too  far  incline  my  judgment  in  the  cause  of  the 
ivar,  before  I  well  understood  the  argumenta  from  our  particular 
laws.  The  consideration  oF  the  quality  of  the  persons  aUo,  that 
sided  for  each  cause,  did  greatly  work  with  mc,  and  more  than 
it  should  have  done.     I  verily  thought  that  if  that  which  ajudge 

/in  court  saith  is  law,  must  go  for  law  to  the  subject,  as  to  the 
decision  of  that  cause,  thuugh  the  king  send  his  broad  seal 
against  it ;  then  that  which  the  parliament  saith  i»  law,  is  law 
to  the  subject  about  the  dangers  of  the  commonwealth,  what- 
ever it  be  in  itsilf. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  that  both  parties  were  to  blame,  as  it 
commonly  fallcth  out  in  most  wars  and  contentions  ;  and  I  will 
not  be  he  that  will  justify  either  of  them.  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Readiness  and  rashness  of  the  younger  inexperienced  sort  of 
religious  people,  made  many  parliament  men  and  ministers 
overgo  themnelves  to  keep  pace  with  those  Hotspurs.  No  doubt 
but  much  indiscretion  appeared,  and  worse  than  indiscretion  in 
the  tumultuous  petitioners ;  and  much  sin  was  committed  in  the 
dishonouring  of  the  king,  and  in  the  uncivil  language  against 
the  bishops  and  liturgy  of  the  church.  But  these  things  came 
chiefly  from  the  sectarian,  separating  spirit,  which  blew  the  coals 
among  foolish  apprentices.  And  as  the  sectaries  increased,  m^ 
the  insolence  increased.  One  or  two  in  the  House,  and  five 
six  ministers  that  came  from  Holland,  and  a  few  relicts  of 

'  Brownists  that  were  scattered  in  the  city>  did  drive  on  ot 
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and  sowed  the  needs  which  afterward  spread  over  all  the 
land.* 

*'  Bat  I  then  thought,  whoever  was  faulty,  the  people's  liberties 
and  safety  should  not  be  forfeited.  I  thought  that  all  the  sub- 
jects were  not  guilty  of  all  the  faults  of  king  or  parliament  when 
they  defended  them:  yea,  that  if  both  their  causes  had  been  bad 
as  against  each  other ;  yet  that  the  subjects  should  adhere  to 
that  party  which  most  secured  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  might 
defend  the  land  under  their  conduct  without  owning  all  their 
caose.  And  herein  I  was  then  so  zealous,  that  I  thought  it  was 
a  great  sin  for  men  that  were  able  to  defend  their  country,  to  be 
neuters.  And  I  have  been  tempted  since  td  think  that  I  was  a 
more  competent  judge  upon  the  place,  when  all  things  were  be- 
fore oar  eyes,  than  I  am  in  the  review  of  those  days  and  actions 
so  many  years  after,  when  distance  disadvantageth  the  appre- 
hension." ° 

It  is  evident  from  these  statements,  that  Baxter  was  ia  de- 
rided friend  to  the  parliamentary  cause.  The  reasons  which 
influenced  his  judgment  were  those  which  probably  guided  the  de- 
termination of  the  great  body  of  persons  who  espoused  that  side, 
in  the  momentous  controversy  which  then  divided  the  country* 
Many  of  those  who  were  incapable  of  judging  in  the  nume- 
rous political  questions  and  altercations,  which  the  grand 
subject  involved,  were  well  enough  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
respecting  the  substantial  merits  of  the  difference  between  the 
king  and  the  people.  The  love  of  religion,  and  the  desire  of 
liberty,  were  the  great  inspiring  principles.  The  resistance 
which  they  met  with  only  increased  their  vigour,  and  thus  in- 

■  It  is  very  singular  that  Baxter  should  attribute  so  much  evil  to  the  dis- 
icntio^  brethren  of  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  the  sectaries  of  whom 
they  were  the  reputed  leaders,  especially  after  his  own  account  of  the  former 
state  of  tbiDt;*s  which  we  have  ^iveo.  'Vhe  civil  wars  produced  or  occasioned 
the  sects,  not  the  sects  the  wars.  The  lon^  parliament  had  taken  seme  of  its 
strongest  measures  before  the  five  Independent  ministers  returned  to  England 
from  Holland.  A  good  while  must  have  elapsed  after  their  return  before  their 
influence  could  extend  far ;  and  without  violent  and  unreasonable  opposition 
to  their  fair  and  moderate  request  for  a  toleration ,  their  influence  at  no  time 
would  have  been  great.  Compared  with  many  of  their  opponents,  both  their 
laaguage  and  their  temper  were  moderate  ;  and  it  might  be  easy  to  show  that 
tkt  exaggerated  lamentations  and  insulting  abuse  of  their  adversaries  were 
cilculated  to  produce,  and  actually  did  produce,  a  worse  effect  on  the  country 
tkan  an3rthing  done  by  the  Independents  either  in  or  out  of  parliament  On 
this  subje<:t  further  particulars  will  be  furnished  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
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«ored  their  succeas.  Though  they  were  guilty  of  occasional  evila^ 
and  produced  temporary  confusion,  the  great  objects  which  they 
.contemplated  were  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  result  of  the 
struggle  was  in  a  high  degree  glorious. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  trouble  Baxter  experienced 
at  Kidderminster,  from  the  ignorant  rabble,  which  disliked 
his  preaching  and  his  strictness.  Towards  the  end  of  1642, 
the  heat  of  the  parties  became  so  great  that  he  was  ex- 
posed  to  considerable  danger.  The  king's  declarations  were  read 
in  the  market-place,  and  a  country  gentleman,  who  officiated  on 
the  occasion,  stopped  at  sight  of  JSaxter,  and  called  out  ^^  There 
goes  a  traitor/'  The  commission  of  array  was  set  on  tootp 
which  increased  the  rage  of  the  rioters.  ^^  Down  with  the  round- 
heads,''became  the  watch-word;  and  knocking  down  every  person 
whose  hair  was  short  and  his  dress  respectable  immediately 
followed.  In  consequence  of  these  things,  Baxter  was  advised  to 
withdraw  for  a  short  time  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  The 
county  of  Worcester  was  devoted  to  the  king ;  so  that  no  one 
who  was  known  to  be  for  the  parliament  could  then  be  of  servket 
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piaffe  The  Annj  reHvM  to  Bridsewater  andBrlttol— -Becomea  iU-^Varioi|i| 
PpuMTtBcei  in  the  Aroij— Chief  loipeAmentt  to  his  Suceen  in  it— Cron- 
vcD — Harriion—Beny— Advised  by  the  Ministers  to  continue  In  It— Ooet 
to  Loodoa  OB  account  of  his  Health— /oins  the  Amy  in  Worceetersbiie— i' 
Attacked  with  Tlolent  Bleedlng>— Leavce  the  Army— Bntertalned  by  Lady 
Beue  ■  -Remaiki  en  hit  Views  of  the  Arnyi  and  conduct  in  it. 


Tub  immediate  cauae  of  Baxter's  withdrawmeqt  from  KiddePi 
ainiter  wais  a  yiolent  iittack  on  his  life^^  and  on  that  of  the  churcl^ 
varden,  by  a  mob,  excited  by  a  parliamentary  order  for  defacing 
images  of  the  Trinity  in  churches,  and  removing  crucifixes  |  Xq 
which  they  considered  Baxter  a  party,  though  the  execution  of 
the  order  had  not  been  attempted.  This  brutal  outrage  shows 
the  ignorant  and  degraded  state  of  the  people.  On  leaving 
Kidderminster,  he  went  to  Gloucester,  where  he  found  the  people 
%m\  and  religious,  as  different  from  those  of  th^  former  place  aa 
if  they  had  lived  under  another  government^  Here  he  remaine4 
br  a  month,  during  which  many  political  pamphlets  were  pnb-« 
liihed  on  both  sides.  Here,  also,  he  first  witnessed  the  conten-^ 
tioBs  between  the  ministers  and  the  Baptists,  and  other  sects^i 
vhich  then  frequently  took  place  in  the  country.  A  public  arena 
was  chosen ;  judges,  or  moderators,  were  appointed;  champions 
op  each  side  bade  defiance :  while  the  public  were  called  to 
witness  the  religious  tournament,  and  to  applaud  the  victor^ 
Truth  was  generally  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but  if  the  justice 
of  the  cause  depended  on  the  spirit  and  weapons  of  the  cham*" 
pioos,  in  most  instances  she  would  have  disclaimed  both.  About 
4  doaeq  young  men,  in  Gloucester,  of  considerable  parts,  had 
been  re-baptised,  and  laboured,  as  wf|s  very  natiiralj  to  dn^w 
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others  after  tlicm.  The  ininUter  of  the  placf,  Mr.  Winnet, 
being  hot  and  hiipatient,  excited  rather  than  calmed  them.  Ha 
wrote  a  book  against  them,  whitjii  produced  little  effect  on  the 
Baptists,  and  led  the  people  o(  the  country  to  blame  him  for  ha 
violence  and  asperity.  This  was  the  commencement,  Baxter 
oays,  of  much  evil  at  Gloucester. 

When  he  had  remained  in  it  about  a  month,  his  friends  at 
Kidderminster  wished  him  to  return,  which  he  accordingly  did ; 
but,  after  continuing  a  short  time,  he  found  the  state  of  matters 
80  little  improved,  the  fury  of  the  rabble  and  of  the  king'a 
soldiers  being  still  great,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  again.  The  war  was  now  in  active  operation  in 
that  part  of  the  country  ;  the  main  army  of  the  king,  com- 
RiEuided  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  that  of  the  parliament,  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  occupying  the  comity  of  Worcester.  Ailer 
noticing  some  petty  skirmishes,  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  battle  of  Edghill,  and  his  subsequent  proceedings ; 

"  Upon  the  Lord's  day,  October  23,  1G42,  i  preached  at  Al- 
cester  for  my  reverend  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Clark.  As  I  was 
preaching,  the  people  heard  the  cannon  play,  and  perceiwd  that 
the  armies  were  engaged.  When  the  sermon  was  done,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  report  was  more  audible,  which  made  us  all  long 
to  hear  of  the  success.  About  sun-setting,  many  troops  fled 
through  the  town,  and  told  us  that  all  was  lost  on  the  parlia- 
ment's side ;  and  that  the  carriages  were  taken,  and  the  wag- 
gons plundered,  before  they  «ame  away.  The  townsmen  sent  a 
messenger  to  Slratford-on-Avon,  to  know  the  truth.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  returned,  and  told  us  that  Prince 
Rupert  wholly  routed  the  left  wing  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  army  ; 
but  while  his  men  were  plundering  the  waggons,  the  main  body 
and  the  right  wing  routed  the  rest  of  the  king's  army ;  took  his 
standard,  but  lost  it  again ;  killed  General,  the  Earl  of  Undsay, 
and  took  his  son  prisoner :  that  few  persons  of  quality,  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament,  were  lost,  and  no  nobleman  but  Lord 
St.  John,  eldest  iton  to  the  Earl  of  Bolingbroke  :  that  the  loss 
of  the  left  wing  happened  through  the  treachery  of  Sir  Faithful 
Fortescue,  major  to  Lord  Fielding's  regiment  of  horse,  who 
turned  to  the  king  when  he  should  have  charged  :  and  thut  the 
victory  was  obtained  principally  by  Colonel  Holli.s's  regiment  of 
London  red-coats,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex's  own  regiment  and 
life  guard,  where  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  Arthur  Haaelrigge, 
■nd  Colonel  Urrey,  did  much. 
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^  Next  morning,  being  desirous  to  see  the  field,  I  went  to 
Bdghill,  and  found  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  tlie  remaining  part 
of  his  army,  keeping  the  ground,  and  the  king's  army  facing 
them  upon  the  hill  about  a  mile  off.  There  were  about  a  thou- 
sand dead  bodies  in  the  field  between  them;  and  many  I  suppose 
were  buried  before.  Neither  of  the  armies  moving  towards  each 
otber,  the  king's  army  presently  drew  off  towards  Banbury,  and 
then  to  Oxford.  The  Earl  of  Essex's  went  back  to  provide  for 
diewomided,  and  refresh  themselves  at  Warwick  Castle,  be* 
kmging  to  Lord  Brook.** 

^  For  myself,  I  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  To  live  at 
home,  I  was  uneasy ;  but  especially  now,  when  soldiers  on  one 
nde  or  other  would  be  frequently  among  us,  and  we  must  still 
be  at  the  mercy  of  every  forious  beast  that  would  make  a  prey 
of  us.  I  had  neither  money  nor  friends :  I  knew  not  who  would 
leceive  me  in  any  place  of  safety ;  nor  had  I  any  thing  to  satisfy 
them  for  my  diet  and  entertainment.  Hereupon  I  was  per- 
luadedy  by  one  that  was  with  me,  to  go  to  Coventry,  where  an  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Simon  King,  was  minister ;  so  thither  I  went, 
with  a  purpose  to  stay  there  till  one  side  or  other  had  got  the 
rictory,  and  the  war  was  ended :  for  so  wise  in  matters  of  war 
was  I,  and  all  the  country  beside,  that  we  commonly  supposed 
that  a  very  few  days  or  weeks,  by  one  other  battle,  would  end 
the  wars.  Here  I  stayed  at  Mr.  King's  a  month ;  but  the  war 
was  then  as  far  from  being  likely  to  end  as  before. 

^  While  I  was  thinking  what  course  to  take  in  this  necessity, 

the  committee  and  governor  of  the  city  desired  me  to  stay  with 

them,  and  lodge  in  the  governor's  house,  and  preach  to  the 

•oMiers.    The  offer  suited  well  with  my  necessities ;  but  I  re- 

aohred  that  I  would  not  be  chaplain  to  a  regiment,  nor  take 

t  commission  :  yet,  if  the  mere  preaching  of  a  sermon  once  or 

twice  a  week  to  the  garrison  would  satisfy  them,  I  would  accept 

of  the  offer,  till  I  could  go  home  again.     Here,  accordingly,  I 

Kred  in  the  governor's  house,  followed  my  studies  as  quietly  as 

^  t  time  of  peace,  for  about  a  year ;  preaching  once  a  week  to 

^eaoldient,  and  once,  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  the  people ;  taking 

•othing  from  either  but  my  diet."  ** 

*  fititer's  account  of  this  battle  is  substantially  the  same  with  Clarendon's, 
^Cfa  the  Utter  CDdeavoura  to  show  that  the  victory  was  rather  on  the  side 
^  (be  kio^  than  of  the  parliameuU  The  consequences  which  followed,  how- 
*^f  afford  coDviocini^  proof  that  the  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  the  par- 
Ktt»ent, 

*  Life,  pvt  i.  pp.  43,  44. 
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At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  war,  so  far  from  being  Mrini- 
nated,  had  spread  almost  over  the  whole  country.  In  most  tH 
the  counties  there  were  garrisons  and  troops  belonging  to  bolk 
parties,  which  caused  conHicts  in  every  (|uarter.  There  were  fwf 
parishes  in  which  blood,  aC  some  time  or  other,  was  not  shed| 
■o  general  and  determined  was  the  hostility  of  the  partial 
to  each  other.  Baxter  removed  from  Coventry  to  ShropohlM 
for  about  two  months;  during  which  time,  he  was  near  some  of 
the  skirmishes  which  then  almost  dailv  took  place.  Having  got 
his  father  relieved  from  prison  at  Lilkhull,  he  returned  Co  Cof 
rentry,  and  spent  another  year  in  his  old  employment,  studying 
the  Scriptures  and  preaching  to  the  army. 

In  his  audience  in  this  place,  he  mentionK  that  there  were  many 
godly  and  judicious  persons.  Among  these  were,  Sir  Richard 
Skctlington,  Colonel  Godfrey  Bos vi He,  Mr.  Mackworth,  and  Atr« 
George  Abbot,  known  by  his  Paraphrase  on  the  itook  of  Job. 
There  were  also  about  thirty  worthy  ministers,  who  had  fled  la 
Coventry  for  safety,  from  the  soldiers  and  popular  fury,  though 
(bey  never  meddled  in  the  wars  :  Mr.  Richard  Vines,  Ma 
Anthony  Burgess,  Mr.  Burdall,  Mr.  Brumskill,  Dr.  Bryan,  Diu 
Grew,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Cradock,  Mr.  Morton  of  Bewdlcy, 
Bdr.  Diamond,  old  Mr.  Overton,  and  many  more. 

At  Coventry,  Baxter  tooli  the  covenant  himself,  and  gave  H 
to  another,  of  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  repented.  He  alto 
publicly  defended  it  against  a  production  of  Sir  Francis  Nether^ 
gole's.  He  then  supposed  that  it  was  only  intended  as  a  test 
for  garrisons  and  soldiers,  and  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would 
afterwards  be  madi;  a  test  for  the  magistracy  and  ministry 
throughout  the  land  ;  though  he  acknowledges  he  might  h«v« 
foreseen  this,  had  he  attended  to  its  tenor.  Here,  also,  ha 
openly  declared  himself  for  the  parliament ;  for  which,  in  his 
'Penitent  Confessions,'!'  he  assigns  thirty-two  reasons;  witli 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  trouble  the  reader.  i 

"The  garrison  of  Coventry,"  he  says,  "consisted  half  of 
citizens,  and  half  of  countrymen.  The  latter  were  such  as  hul' 
been  forced  from  their  own  dwellings,  and  were  the  most  rcli-r 
gious  men  of  the  parts  round  about.  One  or  two  persons  what 
came  among  us  from  New  England,  of  Sir  Henry  \'ane's  party, 
.  Bnd  one  Anabaptist  tailor,  had  almost  troubled  all  the  garrisoiy 
'  y  infecting  the  honest  soldiers  uitb  their  opinions.     But  tbey' 

r  Prnilent  CunfcMioof,  p.  23, 
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fouod  not  the  success  in  Coventry  which  they  had  done  in 
Oomwell's  anny.  In  public  I  was  fain  to  preach  over  all  the 
controversies  against  the  Anabaptists  first,  and  then  against  the 
separatists.  In  private,  some  of  my  Worcester  neighbours,  and 
many  of  the  foot  soldiers,  were  able  to  baffle  both  separatistSi 
Anabaptista,  and  Antinomians,  and  so  kept  s^ll  the  garrison  sQupd» 
On  this,  the  Anabaptists  sent  to  Bedford,  for  one  Benjamin  C^^ji 
an  old  minister  of  their  persuasion,  and  no  conteinptible  scholar, 
the  son  of  a  bishop ;  aiid  he  and  I  had  first  a  dispute  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  afterwards  in  writing.  In  conclusion,  about  adoseu 
poor  townsmen  were  carried  away ;  but  thci  soldiers,  and  the  rest 
irfthe  city,  were  kept  sqund  from  all  infection  of  seetarien  and 
dividera."^  Mr.  Cox  was  desired  to  depart  the  first  time} 
but  eoming  down  again  and  refusing  to  leave  the  city,  the  eon^- 
mitree  imprisoned  him.  Some  ascribed  this  to  Baxter)  but  he 
dcelarea  that  instead  of  using  his  influence  to  put  hini  in^  he 
employed  it  to  get  him  out/  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  Baptist  church 
was  then  planted  in  Coventry,  which  has  subsisted  ever  sinpe« 
Impriaoning  heretics  will  never  check  or  destroy  heresy  j  and 
pleaching  controversies,  is  not  the  most  useful  mettiod  either  q( 
converting  unbelievers  or  establishing  saints* 

Hie  detail  which  Baxter  gives  in  his  own  life  of  the  subsequent; 
progress  of  the  civil  war,  which  so  long  fearfully  distracted  the; 
country,  is  too  extended  and  minute  to  admit  of  being  fully  in- 
serted in  this  place.  Many  of  the  scenes  which  he  notices,  are 
better  described  by  others  who  witnessed  then),  and  with  whosq 
description  the  generality  of  readers  are  now  well  acquainted. 
More  dependence  also  can  be  placed  on  his  statements  than  on 
his  reasonings ;  on  his  record  of  what  he  saw,  than  on  his  hear- 
say reports.  But  as  he  himself  acted  with  the  parliamentary 
army  for  a  considerable  time,  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  of  his  personal  conduct;, 
H  frequently  important  and  interesting,  and  may  always  be  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  confidence.  To  these  things,  I  shall « 
therefore,  confine  my  narrative.  He  thus  described  the  circum- 
ftUnces  which  led  to  his  joining  the  army,  his  employn^ent  whilst 
in  ity  and  some  of  the  events  which  happened  during  his  con- 
nexion with  it. 

*^  Naseby  being  not  far  from  Coventry,  where  I  was,  and  the 
noise  of  the  victory  being  loud  in  our  ears,  and  I  having  two  or 

t  UU,  part  L  p.  46. 
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three  who  had  been  my  intimate  friends  in  Cromwell's  army 
whom  1  had  not  seen  for  atiove  two  years,  I  was  desirous  of  see^ 
ing  whether  ihey  were  dead  or  alive  j  so  to  Nasehy  Field  I  went 
two  days  after  the  fight,  and  thence  hy  the  army's  quarters  be* 
L  fore  Leicester,  to  seek  my  acquaintance.'  When  I  found  them^. 
I  I  staid  with  them  a  night ;  and  understood  from  them  th6 
I  state  of  the  army  much  better  than  ever  I  had  done  befoK. 
I  We  that  lived  quietly  in  Coventry  kept  to  our  old  principles,  and 
I  thought  all  others  had  done  so  too.  Except  a  very  few  inconside- 
I  rable  persons,  we  were  unfeignedly  for  king  and  parliamentf 
I  we  believed  that  the  war  was  only  to  save  the  parliament  and 
I  kingdom  from  papists  and  ilelinquents,  and  to  remove  the  divi- 
I  ders,  that  the  king  might  again  return  to  his  parliament;  and  thai 
I  00  changes  might  be  made  in  religion,  but  by  the  laws  whicli 
I  had  his  free  consent.  We  took  the  true  happiness  of  king  and 
I  people,  church  and  state,  to  be  our  end,  and  so  we  understood 
I  the  covenant,  engaging  both  against  Papists  and  schismatics} 
I  and  when  the  Court  News-book  told  the  world  of  the  swarms  of 
I  Anabaptists  in  our  armies,  we  thought  it  had  been  a  mere  lie^ 
I  because  it  was  not  so  with  us,  nor  in  any  of  the  garrisons  or 
I  county^  forces  about  us.  But  when  I  came  to  the  army,  among 
[  Cromweil's  soldiers,  I  found  a  new  face  of  things  which  I  never 
I  dreamt  of;  I  heard  the  plotting  heads  very  hot  upon  that  which 
I  intimated  their  intention  to  subvert  both  church  and  state.  Ii^ 
I  dependency  and  Anabaptistery  were  more  prevalent;  Antino* 
inianism  and  Arminianism  were  equally  distributed ;  and  Thomu 
Moor's  followers  (a  weaver  of  Wishilch  and  Lynn,  of  excellent 

•  Tb«  belt  accuuDt  wbich  1  tiave  met  with  at  tbe  battle  of  Nuch]',  u  >■ 
Sprif^'i  'AdrIU  Redinra;  EDglBiid'i  Recovery;  or,  tbe  Hiiturr  of  tbt 
Amy  uader  the  conduct  uf  Sir  Thoniu  Furfai,'  Ac.  1647.  Sprite  ■>■■ 
GeDcral  FurfuV  cbaplaiu,  aod  perfoually  acquainted  *ilh  the  icenei  and 
traniai-tioDi  wbicb  be  ducribei,  Tbe  bouk  li  now  very  tcarce ;  but  ttiow 
wlu  tbluk  tbe  minitten  uf  the  army  were  mere  rauilio,  wuuld  Aa  welt  t« 
coniult  tbii  work.  At  it  camprcheadi  the  very  period  duHuK  •hii-h  Batlcf 
wai  in  Ibe  aruiy,  it  detervet  tu  be  compared  with  bii  atcuuut  uf  the  tr«aa- 
■ctioilS  wbicb  then  Iiiuk  place.  Spriei;e'ii  meani  of  infontiBtioa  muit  have 
been  luperior  tu  Battcr't,  as  he  wtu  immediately  coaoecled  wltb  tbe  ([eucral 
hlmHlr;  yet  I  am  not  aware  nf  may  impurtant  difference  betweeo  ihem  in 
the  (tatemeuli  of  fact*  ;  ihuugb  tltey  do  uol  entirely  agree,  as  ii  noticed  In  • 
tubtequciii  pa^,  in  their  views  of  tbe  character  of  thv  army,  t  tliould  tiip< 
pote  thai  Baiter  did  nut  occupy  ajiy  very  couipicuoua  plaee  in  Ibe  army,  ai 
Ilia  Dame  it  Deter  iDeniioned  by  Sprigee.  Cleneat  Walker  caila  Spri^^'i 
■  Anclia,' the  'Legend,  or  Romanre,  of  tbii  Army,'  and  iniitiuato  that  It  was 
tbe  production  of  Natb.  Fieuoe^,  necuiid  loQ  to  Lord  bay :  but  thii  it  piubably 
oM  gf  tbe  le^eodi  uf  that  mendacioui  writer. 
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jiarts)  had  madd  some  shifts  to  join  these  two  extremes  to- 
gether. 

''Abundance  of  the  common  troopers  and  many  of  the  officers, 
I  found  to  be  honesty  sober^  orthodox  men ;  others  were  tract- 
able,  ready  to  hear  the  truth,  and  of  upright  intentions.  But  a 
few  proud,  self-conceited,  hot-headed  sectaries  had  got  into  the 
higbnt  places,  and  were  Cromwell's  chief  favourites ;  and  by 
their  very  heat  and  activity,  bore  down  the  rest,  or  carried  them 
along  with  them.  These  were  the  soul  of  the  army,  thou^ 
much  fewer  in  number  than  the  rest,  being  indeed  not  one  to 
twenty  in  It ;  their  strength  being  in  the  General's,  in  Whalley's 
ind  in  Rich's  regiments  of  horse,  and  among  the  new-placed 
officers  in  many  of  the  rest. 

^*  I  perceived  that  they  took  the  king  for  a  tyrant  and  an  enemy, 

and  really  intended  absolutely  to  master  him,  or  to  ruin  him. 

They  thought  if  they  might  fight  against  him,  they  might  also 

kill  or  conquer  him;  and  if  they  might  conquer,  they  were  never 

more  to  trust  him  further  than  he  was  in  their  power.    They 

thought  it  folly  to  irritate  him  either  by  war  or  contradiction 

ID  parliament,  if  so  be  they  must  needs  talce  him  for  their  king, 

and  trust  him  with  their  lives  when  they  had  thus  displeased 

kirn.     '  What,  were  the  lords  of  England,'     said  they,  ^  but 

William  the  Conqueror's  colonels ;  or  the  barons,  but  his  majors; 

or  the  knightSy  but  his  captains  ! '    They  plainly   showed  that 

they  thought  God's  providence  would  cast  the  trust  of  religion 

and  the  kingdom  upon  them  as  conquerers ;  they  made  nothing 

of  all  the  most  wise  and  godly  in  the  armies  and  garrisons,  that 

were  not  of  their  way.     Per  fas  aut  ne/aSy  By  law  or  without 

it,  they  were  resolved  to  take  down,  not  only  bishops,  and  liturgy, 

and   ceremonies,  but   all    who    did    withstand    them.    They 

were  far  from   thinking  of  a  moderate  episcopacy,  or  of  any 

healing  method  between  the  episcopalians  and  the  presbyteri- 

ans ;  they  most  honoured  the  separatists,  anabaptists,  and  aiiti- 

Qomians  ;  but  Cromwell  and  his  council  took  on  them  to  join 

themselves  to  no  party,  but  to  be  for  the  liberty  of  all.     Two 

sorts,  1  perceived,  they  did  so  commonly  and  bitterly  speak 

against,  that  it  was  done  in  mere  design,  to  make  them  odious  to 

the  soldiers,  and  to  all  the  land ;  and  these  were  the  Scots,  and 

with  them  all  presbyterians,  but  especially  the  ministers ;  whom 

they  called  priests,  and  priestbyters,  dryvines,  and  the  dissembly- 

men,  and  such  like.     The  committees  of  the  several  counties, 

and  all  the  soldiers  that  were  under  them,  that  were  not  of  their 
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mind  and  way,  were  the  other  objecta  of  iheir  displeasure.  Soma 
orthodox  captains  of  the  army  partly  acquainted  me  with  all 
this,  and  I  heard  much  of  it  from  the  mouths  of  the  leading 
sectaries  themsehes.  This  struck  me  to  the  very  heart,  and 
made  mc  fear  that  England  was  lust  hy  those  that  it  had  taken 
for  its  chief  friends. 

"  Upon  this  1  began  to  blame  other  mitiisLcrs  and  myself,     I 
mw  that  it  was  the  ministers  that  had  lost  all,  by  forsaking  tht 
army,  and  betaking  themselves  to  an  easier  and  quieter  way  of 
life.     When  the  Burl  of  Essex  went  out  hrat,  each  regiment  had 
'  an  abl«  preacher ;  but  at  Edghill  fight,  almost  all  of  them  wmt 
I    home}  and  as  the  sectaries  increased,  they  were  the  more  avetw 
to  go  into   the  army.    It  is  true,  1  believe  now,  that  they  ha4 
I  little  invitation ;  and  it  is  true,  that  they  could  look  for  Utile  wel- 
I  come,  and  great  contempt  and  opposition,  beside  all  other  diffi- 
I  eulties  and  dangers  j  but  it  is  as  true,  that  their  worth  and 
Ikbour,  in  n  patient,  self-denying  way,  would  probably  have  pre' 
served  most  of  the  army,  and  have  defeated  the  contrivances  of 
[  tile  sectaries,  saved  the  king,  the  parliament,  and   the  land. 
And  if  it  had  brought  reproach  upon  themselves  from  t\te  mali- 
cious, who  called  them  MiHiary  Lmitei,  tlie  good  which  they 
had  done  would  have  wiped  off  that  blot,  much  better  than  the 
contrary  course  would  have  done. 

•'  1  reprehended  myself  also,  who  bad  before  rejected  an  invi- 
tation from  Cromwell,  when  he  by  at  Cambridge  with  thai 
famous  troop  with  which  he  began  his  army.  His  ofhcers  pur- 
posed to  make  their  troop  a  gathered  church,  and  they  all  sub* 
scribed  an  invitation  to  me  to  be  their  pastor,  and  sent  it  nie  to 
Coventry.  I  sent  them  a  denial,  reproving  their  attempt,  and 
told  them  wherein  my  judgnnent  was  against  the  lawfulness  and 
convenience  of  their  way,  and  so  1  heard  no  more  from  them  j 
but  afterwards  meeting  Cromwell  at  Leicester,  he  expostulated 
with  me  for  denying  them.  These  very  men  that  then  invited 
me  to  be  their  pastor,  were  the  men  that  afterwards  beaded 
much  of  the  army,  and  some  of  them  were  llie  forwardest  in  alt 
our  changes ;  which  made  me  wish  that  1  had  gone  among 
m,  however  it  had  beeu  interpreted ;  for  then  all  the  fire 
1  ill  mie  spark. 

'  When  1  had  informed  myself,  to  my  sorrow,  of  the  state  of 

1  tlte  army,  Captain  Evansou  (one  of  my  orthodox  informers) 

'  desinrd    m«    yet   to    eomc  to  their    regiment,  which   was    tbci 

nio^t   religious,  most  valiant,  mid  must  succcuful  of  all  the 
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anny  |  tan  in  m  ttinoh  danger  «•  sny  one  wfaifOtfen    I  Wtti 

imwilfiiig  to  leave  my  studies^  and  Mendt|  and  qaiet&eii,  at 

(krmmff  to  go  into  an  army  so  contrary  to  my  judgment ; 

tart  I  thMght  the  public  good  commanded  mei  and  ao  I  gave 

hiflu  aottM  encouragement.  ^Vhereupon  he  told  hii  colonel 

(Whalley)|  who  also  was  orthodox  in  religion^  but  engaged  by 

kfaidftd  and  interest  to  Cromwell ;  who  invited  me  to  be  chaplain 

to  his  regiteent.    t  told  him  I  would  take  but  a  day's  time  to 

dsfibemtey  and  would  send  hhn  an  answer  or  else  eome  to  him, 

^  At  eoon  as  I  came  home  to  Coventry^  I  called  together  an 

aMcmbly  of  ministers  j  Dr.  Bryan,  Dr.  Grew,  and  many  othete. 

I  told  them  the  sad  news  of  the  corruptfon  of  the  amy,  and 

that  I  thodght  all  we  had  valued  was  likely  to  be  endangered  by 

them ;  seemg  this  army  having  first  conquered  at  York,  and 

now  at  Naseby,  and  having  left  the  king  no  vistUe  army  but 

Qoring'e,  the  fate  of  the  whole  kmgdom  was  likely  to  fiiUow  the 

Aspositlon  and  interest  of  the  conqnerorl.  We  had  sworn  to  be 

trae  to  the  king  alid  his  heirs  in  the  oath  of  allegiance.  All  our 

wkUers  here  think  that  the  parliament  is  faithful  to  the  king,  and 

Immo  no  other  purpose  themselves.    If  the  king  and  pariiament, 

ihareh  and  state,  be  ruined  by  those  own,  and  we  kxA  on  and 

4e  nothing  to  hinder  it,  how  are  we  true  to  our  allegiance  and 

to  the  covenant,  which  bindeth  us  to  defend  the  king,  and  to  be 

igainst  schism,  as  well  as  against  Popery  and  proianeness  ? 

For  my  part,  said  I,  I  know  that  my  body  is  so  weak,  that  it  is 

likely  to  hazard  my  life  to  be  among  them ;   I  expect  their 

fiiry  should  do  little  less  than  rid  me  out  of  the  way ;  and  I 

know  one  ^an  cannot  do  much  among  them  s  but  yet,  if  your 

jndgment  take  it  to  be  my  duty,  I  will  venture  my  life  |  perhaps 

aniie  other  minister  may  be  drawn  in,  and  then  some  more  of 

the  evil  may  be  prevented. 

"The  ministers  finding  my  own  judgment  for  it,  and  being 
meved  with  the  cause,  did  unanimously  give  their  judgment  for 
my  going.  Hereupon,  I  went  straight  to  the  committee,  and  told 
them  that  I  had  an  invitation  to  the  army,  and  desired  their  con- 
tent to  go.  I1iey  consulted  awhile,  and  then  left  it  wholly  to 
the  governor,  saying,  that  if  he  consented  they  should  not  hin- 
der me.  It  fell  out  that  Colonel  Barker,  the  governor,  was 
jott  then  to  be  turned  out,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  by  the 
lelf-denying  vote.  And  one  of  his  companions  (Colonel  WiU 
baghby)  was  to  !«  colonel  and  governor  in  his  place.  Here- 
Colonel  Darker  was  content,  in  his  discontent,  that  I 
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should  go  out  with  him,  that  he  might  be  missed  the  more} 
and  so  gave  me  his  consent. 

"  1  then  sent  word   to  Colonel  Whalley  that,   to-morrow 
Gad  willing,  1  would  come  to  liim.     As  soon  as  this  was  doat^ 
the  elected  governor  was  much  displeased ;  and  the  soldiers  wer* 
I  w  much  oflendcd  with  the  committee  for  consenting  to  injr 
f    K°i"gi  ti^^C  ^^^  committee  all  met  again  in  the  night,  and  sent 
|i  for  me,  and  told  me  I  must  not  go.     1  told  them  that,  by  their 
[    consent,  I  had  promised,  and  therefore  must  go.     They  told 
I    me  that  the  soldiers  were   ready  to  mutiny  against  thera,  and 
they  could  not  satisfy  them,  and  therefore  1  must  stay.     I  told 
\  them  that  1  would  not  have  promised,  if  they  hud  not  consented* 
though,  being  no  soldier  or  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  but  only 
preaching  to  them,  I  took  myself  to  be  a  free  man,  and  I  could 
not  break  my  word,  when   I  had  promised   by  their  consenL 
'   They  seemed  to  deny  their  consent,  and  said  they  only  referred 
[  ne  to  the  governor.     In  a  word,  they  were  so  angry  with  me, 
that  I  was  fain  to  tell   them   all   the  truth  of  my  motives  and 
I    design,  what  a  case  1  perceived  the  army  to  be  in,  and  that  I 
was  resolved  to  do  my  best  against  it.     I  knew  not,  till  after* 
wards,  that  Colonel  William  Purefoy,  a  parliament- man,  one  of 
the   chief  of   them,  was  a  confident   of  Cromwell's;  and  aa 
soon  as  I  had  »poken  what  I  did  of  the  army,  magisterially  ba 
answereth  me,  '  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  thai ;  if  Nol  Crom- 
well should  hear  any  soldier  but  speak  such  a  word,  he   would 
cleave  his  crown  :  you  do  them  wrong.     It  is  not  so.'     I    told 
him  what  he  would  not  bear,  he  should  not  hear  from  meS 
but  1  would   perform  my  word  though  he  seemed  to  deny  his; 
And  so  I  parted  wrth  those  that  had  been  my  very  great  friendS| 
in  some  displeasure.     The  soldiers,  however,  threatened  to  stop 
die  gales  and  keep  me  in  ;  but,   being  honest,  understanding 
men,  I  quickly  satisfied  the  leaders  of  them  by  a  private  inti- 
mation of  my  reasons  and    resolutions,  and  some  of  them  ac* 
I  companied  me  on  my  way. 

"  As  soon  as  I  came  to  th*  army,  Oliver  Cromwell  coolly  bada 
me  welcome,  and  never  spake  one  word  to  me  more  while  I  wu 
there ;  nor  once,  all  that  time,  vouchsafed  me  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  head -quarters,  where  the  councils  and  meetin)^ 
of  the  officers  were ;  so  that  most  of  my  design  was  thervbjr 
I  frustrated.  His  secretary  gave  out  that  there  was  a  reformer 
'  come  to  the  army  to  undeceive  them,  and  to  save  church  aud 
•tate,  with  some  such  other  jeers;  by  which  1  perceived  tliat 
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all  I  had  said  the  night  before  to  the  committee^  had  come  to 
Cromwell  before  me,  I  believe  by  Colonel  Purefoy't  means : 
but  Colonel  Whalley  welcomed  me,  and  was  the  worse  thought 
of  for  it  by  the  rest  of  the  cabal. 

^  Here  I  set  myself,  from  day  to  day,  to  find  out  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  soldiers,  and  to  discourse  and  dispute  them  out  of 
their  mistakes,  both  religious  and  political.  My  life  among 
them  was  a  daily  contending  against  seducers,  and  gently  argu- 
ing with  the  more  tractable ;  but  another  kind  of  warfore  I  had 
than  theirs. 

^I  found  that  many  honest  men,  of  weak  judgments  and 
HtUe  acquaintance  with  such  matters,  had  been  seduced  into  a 
disputing  vein,  and  made  it  too  much  of  their  religion  to  talk 
far  this  opinion  and  for  that  5  sometimes  for  state  democrat 
cy,  and  sometimes  for  church  democracy ;  sometimes  against 
forms   of   prayer,   and    sometimes    against    infant    baptism^ 
which  yet  some;  of  them  did  maintain;   sometimes  against 
let  times   of  prayer,   and   against  the  tying  of  ourselves  to 
any  duty  before  the  Spirit  move  us;   and  sometimes  (ibout 
free-grace  and  free-will,  and  all  the   points  of  Antinomian- 
ism  and  Arminianism.    So  that  I  was  almost  always,  when 
I  had   opportunity,  disputing  with  one   or   other  of  them; 
lometimes  for  our  civil  government,  and  sometimes  for  church 
order  and  government;  sometimes  for  infant  baptism,  and  oft 
igunst  Antinomianism,  and  the  contrary  extreme.  ][But  their 
most  frequent  and  vehement  disputes  were  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, as  they  called  it ;  that  is,  that  the  civil  magistrate  had 
nothing  to  do  to  determine  any  thing  in  matters  of  religion, 
by  constraint  or  restraint ;  but  every  man  might  not  only  hold, 
Init  preach  and  do,  in  matters  of  religion,  what  he  pleased : 
Ait  the  civil  magistrate  hath  nothing  to  do  but  with  civil 
things,  to  keep  the  peace,  protect  the  church's  liberties,  &c.^ 

*  It  if  verj  iDterestiD^  to  find  that,  amicUt  aU  the  heresies  which  infected 
^  trny,  of  which  Ba&ter  speaks  so  stron|^ly»  the  heresy,  as  it  wa«  then 
^Bed,  of  rcHflous  liberty,  so  extensively  prevailed.  It  is  a  pleasing  feature 
ift  tkc  character  of  the  army,  that  it  contended  more  vehemently  for  this  than 
^  toy  other  point  of  doctrine  or  form  of  religion.  The  fanatical  Baptists 
lad  Independents  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  maintained,  two  hundred  years 
>fOi  the  doctrine  to  which  the  enlightened  parliament  of  George  the  Fourth » 
n  the  years  1828  and  1829,  was  brought  to  submit;  not  by  practised  politi- 
Cttas,  or  spiritual  lords,  but  by  a  man  accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
11m  use  of  arms,  and  the  arbitrary  command  of  an  army.  Among  soldiers, 
KUpoas  freedom  was  first  fiercely  contended  for;  and  by  a  soldier  ita 
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"  I  found  thRt  one-half  almost,  of  the  religious  party  among 
them,  w?ra  suuh  as  were  either  orthodox,  or  but  very  slightly 
touched  nith  heterodoxy ;  and  almost  another  half  were  hon«< 
men,  that  stepped  further  into  the  contending  way  than  they 
flould  well  get  out  of  again,  but  who,  with  competent  help, 
Inight  he  recorered.  There  were  a  few  fiery,  self-Conceiteil 
men  among  them,  who  kindled  the  rest,  and  made  all  the  roIm! 

I  snd  bustle,  and  carried  about  the  army  as  they  pleased  ;  tot 
the  greatest  part  of  the  common  soldiers,  especially  of  th«  foot* 
were  ignorjinl  men,  of  little  religion  ;  abundance  of  them  weri 
luch  as  had  been  taken  prisoners,  or  turned  out  of  garrisons  Under 
the  king,  and  had  been  soldiers  in  his  army.  These  would 
do  any  thing  to  please  their  officers,  and  were  ready  inMHH 
ments  for   the   seducers,  especially  in  their  great  work,  wKicb 

'  was  to  cry  down  the  covenant,  to  villify  ail  parish  minister*,  but 
especially  ilic  Scots  and  Presbyterians ;  for  the  most  of  the  mI- 

^  4iers  that  I  «poke  with,  never  took  the  covenant,  becaaae  it  lied 
tliem  to  defend  the  king's  person,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  and 
Khism. 

"  When  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  few,  then,  who  bore  th* 
bell,  and  did  all  the  hurt  among  ihcni,  I  acquainted  myself  tvHti 
those  men,  and  would  be  oft  disputing  with  them,  in  the  heir* 
ing  of  the  rest.     1  found  that  they  were  men  who  had  been  in 
London,  Itatehed  up  among  the  ol<l  sepuratista,  and  had  mad*  it 
all  the  matter  of  their  study  and  religion  to  rail  against  minif 
ters,  parish   churches,  and    Presbyterian* ;  and  who  had  littll 
other  knowledge,  or  discourse  of  any  thing  about  the  t 
lienven.     'I'hcy  were  fierce  with  pride   and  ^elf-conceitedm 
and  had  gotten  a  rery  great  conquest  over  their  charity, 
to  the  Episcopalians  and  I'resbyterians :  whcrrax  many  of  thot 
honest  soldiers  who  were  tainted  but  with  some  doubta  i 
liberty  of  contxrienee  or  liid«pendency,  were  n>en  who  would  d 
course  of  the  points  of  sanrlification  and  christian  experience 
■ttftf  serioufily.     I  sn  far   prerailed  ill  opening  the   fotly 
the«e  revilets  and  self- conceited  men,  as  that  some  of  tltem  h 
caine  the  hiughing- stock  of  the  soldiers  Iwiorc  I  left  them;  m 
when  (hey  preached,  for  great  preachers  they  were,  their  wen 
tiess  expuAcd  iIk-iu  to  contempt.     .A  great  part  of  the  miM^liM 
WM  duuc  amoiig  the  nuldieis  by  pnmpbUts,  which  were  aim 
I  f\a<t  Bjutei 
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datitly  dispersed^  such  as  Overton,  Martin  Mar-Priest,  and 
more  of  his  ;^  and  some  of  J.  Lilburn's,  who  was  one  of  the 
preaching  officers ;  and  divers  against  the  king,  and  against  the 
ministry,  and  for  liberty  of  conscience^  &c.  llie  soldiers  being 
usually  dispersed  in  quarters,  they  had  such  books  to  read,  when 
they  had  none  to  contradict  them. 

*'  But  there  was  yet  a  more  dangerous  party  than  these 
among  the  soldiers,  who  took  the  direct  Jesuitical  way.  They  first 
most  vehemently  declaimed  agaitist  the  doctrine  of  election,  and 
for  the  power  of  free-will,  and  all  other  points  which  are  con- 
troverted between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  the  Arminians 
and  Calvinists.    lliey  then  as  fiercely  cried  down  our  present 
translation  of   the  Scriptures,  and   debased  their   authority, 
though  they  did  not  deny  them  to  be  divine.    They  cried 
down  afl  our  ministry,  episcopal,  presbytertan,  and  independent, 
and  all  our  churches.    They  vilified  almost  all  our  ordinary 
worship ;  they  allowed  of  no  argument  from  Scripture,  but  what 
w»  brought  in  its  express  words ;  they  were  vehement  against 
both  king  and  all  government,  except  popular:  and  against 
magistrates  meddling  in  matters  of  religion.  All  their  disputihg 
was  with  as  much  fierceness  as  if  they  had  been  ready  to  draw 
their  swords  upon  those  against  whom  they  disputed.    They 
tnisted  more  to  policy,  scorn,  and  power,  than  to  argument. 
They  would  bitterly  scorn  me  among  their  hearers,  to  preju- 
dice them  before  they  entered  into  dispute.    They  avoided  me 
M  much  as  possible  ;  but  when  we  did  come  to  it,  they  drowned 
all  reason  in  fierceness,  and  vehemency,  and  multitude  of  words. 
They  greatly  strove   for  places  of  command ;  and  when  any 
place  was  due  by  order  to  another  that  was  not  of  their  mind, 
they  would  be  sure  to  work  him  out,  and  be  ready  to  mutiny  if 
they  had  not  their  will.     I  thought  they  were  principled  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  acted  all  fur  their  interest,  and  in  their  way.     But 
the  secret  spring  was  out  of  sight.    ITiese  were  the  same  meh 
ftit  afterwards  were  called  Levellers^  who  rose  up  against  Crorf^^ 

*  Tbne  pamphlets  were  imitatiout  of  the  Martin  Mar- Prelate  attacki 
opoQ  the  buhopi  and  clerf^y  in  the  rei(^  uf  Ehzabeth.  They  partake  of  the 
Verity,  and,  indeed,  scurrility,  of  tlicir  prototypes,  and  i»ere  calculated  to 
F^^Dfe  very  considerable  effect.  They  wertf  mostly  anonymous,  but  hav^ 
1^0  commonly  ascribed  to  Overton,  Lilburn,  and  persons  of  that  class.  An 
^lairsble  account  of  Lilburn,  with  a  viry  correct  view  of  his  character,  is 
irivru  iu  Godwin's  History  of  the  CummonweaUh.'  Overton,  I  suspect,  wai 
^Q  infidel — a  character  then  rather  uncommon.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
i&Ui'i  mattrialitv,  which  niaile  considerable  noise  at  the  time. 
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well,  and  were  surprised  at  llurfoid,  liaviog  then  deceived  ani). 
drawn  to  tliem  many  more.  Thompson,  the  general  of  th» 
levellers,  who  was  slain  then,  was  no  greater  a  man  than  one  « 
the  corporals  of  Bethel's  troop;  the  cornet  and  others  beii^ 
much  worse  than  he.' 

"Thus,"  concludes  Baxter,  "have  I  given  you  a  taste  of  my 
employment  in  the  army."     For  such  employment  he  v 
■II  men  singularly  (qualified.      Nothing   but  an  extraordinaiJ> 
taste  for  disputation,  could   have  disposed  him  to  enter  on,  i 
}iave  enabled   him  to  continue  in,    such    a    service.     Making 
allowance  for  the  colouring,  which  the  state  of  his  mind, 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  circumstances,  must  have  pro* 
duced,  it  will  he  granted,  that  such  another  army  as  that  of 
the  Parliament,  at  this  period,  the  world   never  saw  before,  or 
unce.     Baxter  endeavours  to  account  for  its  peculiar  charact£^ 
from  the  influence  of  a  few  individuals.     But,  whatever  may' 
be  ascribed  to  them  as  the  proximate  causes  of  particular  eveuU, 
it  is  certain  that  other  and  more  powerful  causes  formed  the 
characters  of  these  soldiers,  and  are  necessary  to  account  for  the 
appearance  which    they    presented.       Civil    and    ecclesiasdcd    i 
oppression   had  goaded  many   to  desperation ;  the  hope  aa49 
love  of  liberty  inspired  that  heroic  ardour,  which  nothhig  coul4|1 
subdue }  the  detection  of  many  a  false  pretence,  and  the  disctn'CiJ  J 
of  many  important  errors,  by  which  they  had  long  been  abuwAl 
and  deluded,  induced  suspicions  and  doubts,  and  instigated  toi^J 
licentious  freedom  of  inijuiry.  Authority  had  lost  all  its  weight),! 
and  truth,  stripped  of  all  adventitious  ornament  and  recommend^l 
ation,  seemed  clothed  with  irresistible  charms.     The  period  ora 
darkness  and  the  reign  of  terror  were  regarded  to  have  passed  ■ 
away )  and  the  dawn  of  peace,  liberty,  and  religion,  all  over  the 
the  world,  was  supposed  to  have  commenced.    Baxter's  exertions 
to  stem  the  progress  of  these  men,  however  well-meant,  were  like 
attempts  to  check  a  volcano-,  by  throwing  stones  into  the  crater} 
or  to  resist  the  mountain  torrent  by  a  wicker  embankment.  The 
tempest  which  had  been    long  collecting  at  length  burst  ivith 
tremendous  fury;  but,  though,  for  a  time,  it  scattered  dismay  and 
desolation  all  around,  it  Unally  cleared  the  political  and  reli- 
gious atmosphere,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  being  breathed  by 
free  men  and  Christians. 

As  Baxter's  account  of  tlie  army  is  drawn  up  under  the  inAo-' 

■  Lite,  p>rti.p[i.  50-54. 
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cnce  of  strong  feeling,  arising  probably  from  the  disappointment 
he  experienced  in  his  attempts  to  cool  down  their  ardour,  and 
leoonciie  their  theological  quarrels,  It  may  be  proper  to  present 
to  the  reader  the  character  of  these  soldiers,  as  drawn  by  another 
who  was  very  intimate  with  them,  and  whose  testimony  is  en- 
titled to  much  respect. 

'^  The  officers  of  this  army,''  says  Sprigge,  ^^were  such  as  knew 
little  more  of  war  than  our  own  unhappy  wars  had  taught  them, 
except  some  few.  Indeed,  I  may  say  this,  they  were  better 
Christians  than  soldiers ;  wiser  in  faith  than  in  fighting;  and  could 
beUere  a  victory  sooner  than  contrive  it ;  yet  were  they  as  wise  in 
iokBery  as  the  little  time  and  experience  they  had  could  make 
diem.  Many  of  the  officers,  with  their  men,  were  much  engaged 
in  prmyer  and  reading  the  Scriptures ;  an  exercise  that  soldiers, 
till  of  late,  have  used  but  little;  and  thus  they  went  on  and  pros- 
pered. Men  conquer  better  as  they  are  saints  than  soldiers ; 
and  in  the  counties  where  they  came,  they  left  something  of 
God  as  well  as  of  Csesar  behind  them ;  something  of  piety  as 
well  as  pay. 

^  The  army  was,  what  by  example  and  justice,  kept  in  good 
order,  both  in  respect  of  itself  and  of  the  country ;  nor  was  it 
their  pay  that  pacified  them ;  for,  had  they  not  had  more  civility 
than  money,  things  had  not  been  so  fairly  managed.  There 
were  many  of  them  differing  in  opinion,  yet  not  in  action  or 
business ;  they  all  agreed  to  preserve  the  kingdom  ;  they  pros- 
pered more  in  their  amity  than  uniformity.  Whatever  their 
OfHnions  were,  they  plundered  none  with  them,  they  betrayed 
with  them,  nor  disobeyed  the  state  with  them ;  and  they 
more  visibly  pious  and  peaceable  in  their  opinions  than 
diose  we  call  more  orthodox.''^ 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  whom  Baxter  would  perhaps 
have  called  a  sectary ;  but  he  was  chaplain  to  the  good  ortho- 
dox Presbyterian,  General  Fairfax,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  very  wild.  Besides,  his  whole  account  is  characterised  by 
sobriety,  and  accounts  better  for  the  conduct  and  success  of  the 
army,  than  some  parts  of  Baxter's  description.  It  is  a  duty, 
while  recording  events,  and  describing  characters  as  they  really 
existed,  to  embrace  every  fair  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  brave 
and,  I  must  call  them,  enlightened  men,  who  fought  the  battle  of 
England's  liberties,  and  to  whose  memories  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  still  remains  undischarged. 

7  Sprigs  <  AD^Ua  Rediviva/  pp.  324,  325. 
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"  As  soon  US  1  came  to  the  army,"  Baxter  proceeds,  "  it 

inarched  speedily  down  into  the  west,  because  the  king  had  no 

I   wmy  left  there  but  the  Lord  Goriiig's,  and  it  would  not  suffer  thf 

fugitivcsofA'aseby-fight  to  come  thither  to  strengthen  them.  W% 

t  Came  quickly  down  to  Somerton,  when  Goring  was  at  Langport 

I  which  lying  upon  the  river,  Massey  was  sent  to  keep  him  in  an 

\  tlie  further  side,  while  Fairfax  attended  him  on  this  side,  with; 

,   his  army.  One  day  they  faced  each  other,  and  did  nothing  j  tbi^' 

I   next  day  they  cume  to  their  ground  again.     Betwixt  the  tw4> 

I   wmies  was  a  narrow  lane,  which  went  between  some  nieadowaig^ 

I   9  bottom,  and  a  small  brook  crossed  the  lane  with  a  narroVi 

1>ridge.     Goring  planted  two  or  three  small  pieces  at  the  head  of 

'   |Jie  lane  to  keep  the  passage,  and  there  placed  his  best  horse ; 

,   ibat  none  could  come  to  them,  hut  over  that  narrow  bridge,  au4 

!'  up  l^hat  steep  lane,  upon  the  mouth  of  those  pieces.   After  uiatif 

tours  facing  each  other,  Fairfax's  great  ordnance  affrightiugi 

more  than  hurting,  Goring's  men,  and  some  musqueteers  beit^ 

'  fent  to  drive  them  from  under  the  hedges,  at  last  Cromwell  bij' 

Whalley  send  three  of  his  troops  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  ht 

tent  three  of  the  General's  own  regiment  to  second  lliem  ;  all 

iping  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment.   Whalley  sent  Major  Beth«),' 

'    paptain  Evanson,  and  Captain  Grove,  to  charge ;  Major  Dc«t' 

I  ^rougli,  with  another  ti'oo|>  or  two,  came  after ;  as  they  could 

I  Init  one  or  two  abreast  over  the  bridge.     By  the  time  Betb4f 

'    gnd  Evanson,  with    their  troops  were  got  up  to  the  top  of  t)))^, 

'   Ifiie,  they  met  with  a  select  party  of  Goring's  best  horte,  an^ 

I   ijiarged  them  at  sword's  point,  whilst  you  would  count  tlires  Q 

i  $wr  hundred,  and  then  put  them  to  retreat.     In  the  flight  thc]^ 

I   {wruied  them  too  far  to  the  main  body;  for  the  dust  waa^^ 

'    great,  being  in  the  very  hottest  time  of  summer,  that  they  whi} 

I    )ycre  in  it  could  scarce  see  each   other }    but   i,   who  ttood 

Ijver  them  upon  the  brow  of  tlie  hill,  saw  all.  When  they  oaiy 

I   fjbemselves  upon  the  face  tif  Goring's  army,  they  fled  back  j^ 

I  bf^tc,  and  by  tlie  thne  they  came  to  the  lane  again,  Captatf, 

\  prove 's  troop  was  ready  to  relieve  them,  and  Dcsborough 

hiud  him.  They  then  rallied  agajn,  and  the  five  or  six  troo^ 
I  iPgeUicr  marclicd  towards  all  Goring's  army ;  but  before  they 
I  f^af  to  the  front,  I  could  discern  the  rear  begin  to  run,  and  dq 
I  It^ginning  id  the  rcar>  tliey  all  fled  before  they  endured  aa; 
I  fbarge ;  nor  was  there  a  blow  struck  that  liay,  hut  by  Bethel' 
I  and  Bvanson's  troops,  on  that  side,  and  a  few  musqueteers  ui  tl^ 
hedges.     Goring's  army  fled  to  Bridgewatcr ;  and  very  few  of 
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them  were  either  killed  or  taken  in  the  fight  or  the  pursiiit.  I 
happened  to  be  next  to  Major  Harrison  as  toon  aa  the  flight 
began,  and  heard  him  with  a  loud  voice  break  forth  into  the 
praises  of  God  with  fluent  expressions,  as  if  he  had  been  i^  a 
rapture."* 

It  was  while  at  Langport,  that  a  remarkable  circumstance 
took  place,  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  privately  cjr- 
eulalad  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Baxter's  character.  Will 
the  reader  believe  that  he  was  actually  charged  with  killing  a 
man  in  cold  blood  with  his  own  hand  1  At  last  it  was  publicly 
laid  to  his  charge  by  Major  Jennings  himself,  in  the  form  of  an 
affidavit,  and  published  by  Vernon,  in  the  preface  to  his  life  pf 
Dw»  Heylin.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  extraordinary 
doctiment,  with  Baxter's  answer  to  it  i 

^  Mr.  Baxter  may  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind,"  says  that  in^ 
vetfrate  enemy  of  the  Nonconformists,  ^^  what  was  done  to  one 
M^r  Jennings  the  last  war,  in  that  fight  that  was  between 
Lyndsel  and  Langford,  in  the  county  of  Salop ;  where  the  king's 
par^  having  unfortunately  the  worst  of  the  day,  the  poor  man. 
was  stripped  almost  naked,  and  left  for  dead  in  the  field, 
Mr.  Baxter,  and  one  Lieutenant  Hurdman,  taking  their  walk 
among  the  wounded  and  dead  bodies,  perceived  some  life  left 
in  the  Major,  and  Hurdman  run  him  through  the  body  in  cold 
blood.  Mr.  Baxter  all  the  while  looking  on,  and  taking  off,  with 
his  own  hand,  the  king's  picture  from  about  his  neck,  told 
him,  as  he  was  swimming  in  his  gore,  that  he  was  a  popish  rogue, 
and  that  was  his  crucifix.  This  picture  was  kept  by  Mr. 
Baxter  for  many  years,  till  it  was  got  from  him,  but  not  without 
auich  difficulty,  by  one  Mr.  Somerfield,  who  then  lived  with  Sir 
Thomas  Rous.  He  generously  restored  it  to  the  poor  man,  now 
sUve  at  Wick,  near  Persliore,  in  Worcestershire,  although,  at  the 
fight,  supposed  to  be  dead ;  being,  after  the  wounds  given  him, 
dragged  up  and  down  the  field  by  the  merciless  soldiers.    Mr. 


*  Major-Getieral  Harmon  was  the  rod  of  a  grazier  at  Naotwich,  io  ChC'» 
ibirr.  aufi  bred  au  attoruey,  but  quiitcd  that  pruresftion  iu  the  hv^'inuiog  o( 
the  civil  war.  He  was  a  man  of  cuura'^e  aud  t>f  great  vuluhility,  and  was  of 
iiD^lar  use  to  Cromwell  in  suhduino:  the  Presbyterians.  He  was  one  of  those 
viio  pleaded  fur  a  legai  trial  of  Charles  I.,  whom  he  undertook  to  brings  from 
Hur^tCsstle,  for  ibat  purpose.  He  is  said  to  have  amused  Fairfax  with  lon^ 
prayerSt  for«hir|i  he  had  au  admirable  talent,  at  the  time  of  tlic  kind's  exe- 
catioD.  He  was  oue  of  the  ten  regicides,  as  tlicy  were  called*  who  were  exe* 
ruled  in  October,  irifiO,  and  died  exuUinj^  io  the  cause  for  which  he  sutfered. 
—  Granger* X  liiog.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  fi'). 
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Baxter  approved  of  the  inhumanity  by  fDediii)^  his  eyes  with 
so  hloody  and  so  barbarous  a.  spectacle. 

"  I,  Thomas  Jennings,  sul>8cribe  to  the  truth  of  this  narrative, 
and  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  seal,  this  second  day  of 
March,  l(iS2."" 

In  reply  to  this  extraordinary  ebar^e,  Baxter  says : 

"  1  do  not  think  Major  Jennings  knowingly  made  this  lie; 
but  was  directed  by  somebody's  report,  and  my  sending  him  the 
medal.  I  do  aolenudy  protest,  that  to  my  knowledge,  1  never 
Haw  Major  Jenningii ;  that  1  never  saw  a  man  wound,  hurt, 
strip  or  touch  him  ;  that  I  never  t^pake  a  word  to  him,  much  less 
any  word  here  affirmed  ;  that  I  neither  took  the  picture  from 
about  his  neck,  nor  saw  who  did  it ;  that  I  was  not  in  the  tietd 
when  it  was  done;  that  I  walked  not  among  any  wounded  or  dead, 
nor  heard  of  any  killed,  but  of  one  man;  and  that  the  picture 
was  never  got  from  me  with  difficulty ;  but  that  this  is  the  truth, — ■ 
The  parliament  had  a  few  men  in  Langford  House,  and  the  king 
at  Lyndsel,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  asunder,  who  used  nft  to 
skirmish  and  dare  each  other  in  the  fields  between.  My  innocent 
father  being  prisoner  at  Lyndsel ;  and  I,  being  at  Langford,  re- 
solved not  to  go  thence  till  lie  was  delivered;  I  saw  the  soldiers 
go  out,  as  they  oft  did,  and  in  another  field  discerned  them  tu  meet 
and  fight,  i  knew  not  that  they  had  seen  Jennings ;  but,  being 
in  the  house,  a  soldier  showed  a  small  medal  of  gilt  silver, 
bi^er  than  a  shilling,  and  told  us  that  he  wounded  Jennings,  and 
took  his  coat,  and  took  that  medal  from  about  his  neck ;  I  bought 
it  of  him  for  eighteen -pence,  no  one  offering  more.  Some 
years  after,  the  first  time  that  I  heard  where  he  was,  I  freely 
desired  Mr.  Somerfield  to  give  it  him  from  me,  who  had  never 
seen  him  ;  supposing  it  was  a  mark  of  honour  which  might  be 
usefiil  to  him.  And  now  these  lies  are  all  the  thanks  that  ever 
I  had."*- 

Such  is  Baxter's  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  one  of 
the  moat  improbable  and  wicked  calumnies  that  ever  was  pro- 
pagated against  a  man  of  God.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
state  of  the  times,  that  such  a  base  story  could  find  reporters  and 
believers,  not  only  among  tho  ignorant  and  the  profligate,  bui 
even  among  the  respectable  part  of  the  clerg)-.  It  was  believed 
and  circulated  not  merely  h)'  such  persons  as  Vernon,  and  Lun^ 
and  Lestrange ;  but  by  Ur.  Doreman,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 

•  Baitcr'a  True  Ki»t.  uf  CouucUt,  pp.  1—6. 
^  Ibid. 
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bridge;  and  Dr.  Allestry,  of  Oxford.  The  latter,  however, 
much  to  his  credit,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  a|K)logy«  But  we  must 
BOW  return  to  the  account  of  the  army. 

^Goring  immediately  fled  with  his  army  further  westward, 
to  Exeter ;  but  Fairfax  stayed  to  besiege  Bridgewater ;  and  after 
two  days  it  was  taken  by  storm,  in  which  Colonel  Hammond's 
senrice  was  much  magnified.  Mr.  Peters,  having  come  to  the  army 
from  London  but  a  day  before,  went  presently  back  with  the 
news  of  Goring's  rout :  when  an  hundred  pounds  reward  was 
voted  to  himself  for  bringing  the  news,  and  to  Major  Bethel  for 
his  service  ;  but  no  reward  was  given  to  Captain  Evanson,  be- 
cause he  was  no  sectary.  Bethel  alone  had  all  the  glory  and 
afqplanse  from  Cromwell  and  that  party. 

^  From  Bridgewater  the  army  went  back  towards  Bristol ; 
where  Prince  Rupert  was  taking  Nunny  Castle  and  Bath  in 
the  way.  At  Bristol  they  continued  the  siege  about  a  month. 
After  the  first  three  days,  I  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  the  plague  being 
round  about  my  quarters.  As  soon  as  I  felt  my  disease,  I  rode 
six  or  seven  miles  back  into  the  country,  and  the  next  morn- 
ii^,  with  much  ado,  I  got  to  Bath.  Here  Dr.  Venner  was  my 
earefol  physician  :  and  when  I  was  near  death,  far  from  all  my 
acquiuntance,  it  pleased  God  to  restore  me ;  and  on  the  four- 
teenth day  the  fever  ended  in  a  crisis.  But  it  left  me  so  emaci- 
ated and  weak,  that  it  was  long  ere  I  recovered  the  little 
strength  I  had  before.  I  came  back  to  Bristol  siege  three  or 
(bur  days  before  the  city  was  taken.  The  foot,  which  were  to 
storm  the  works,  would  not  go  on  unless  the  horse,  who  had  no 
service  to  do,  went  with  them.  So  Whalley's  regiment  was 
fain  to  go  on  to  encourage  the  foot,  and  to  stand  to  be  shot  at 
before  the  ordnance,  while  the  foot  stormed  the  forts.  Here  Major 
Bethel,  who  in  the  last  fight  had  his  thumb  shot,  had  a  shot 
in  his  thigh,  of  which  he  died,  and  was  much  lamented.  The 
outworks  being  taken.  Prince  Rupert  yielded  up  the  city,  upon 
terms  that  he  might  march  away  with  his  soldiers,  leaving  their 
ordnance  and  arms. 

**  After  this,  the  army  marched  to  Sherborne  Castle,  the  Earl 
of  Bristol's  house :  which,  after  a  fortnight's  siege,  they  took  by 
storm ;  and  that  on  a  side  which  one  would  think  could  never 
have  been  that  way  taken.  While  they  were  there,  the  country- 
men, called  clubmen,  rose  near  Shaftsbury,  and  got  upon  the 
top  of  a  hill.    A  party  was  sent  out  against  them,  who  marched 
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up  the  hilly  and  routed  them  $  though  some  of  the  yaliaotett 
men  were  slain  in  the  front. 

^^  When  Sherborne  Castle  was  taken^  part  of  the  army  went 
back  and  took  in  a  small  garrison  by  Salisbury,  called  liang- 
ford  house,  and  so  marched  to  Winchester  Castle,  and  took  that 
after  a  week's  siege,  or  little  more.  From  thence  Cromwell 
went,  with  a  good  party,  to  besjege  Basing-housey  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester's,  which  had  frustrated  great  sieges  hereto^ 
fore.  Here  Colonel  Hammond  was  taken  prisoner  into  the 
house,  afterwards  the  house  was  taken  by  storm,  and  he  sayed 
the  Marquis  and  others ;  and  much  riches  were  taken  by  the 
soldiers.^ 

^^  In  the  mean  time  the  rest  of  the  army  marched  down  again 
towards  the  Lord  Goring,  and  Cromwell  came  after  them* 
When  we  followed  Lord  Goring  westward,  we  found  that, 
above  all  other  armies  of  the  king,  his  soldiers  were  most  hat^d 
by  the  people,  for  their  incredible  profaneness,  and  their  un- 
merciful plundering,  many  of  them  being  foreigners,  A  aober 
gentleman,  whom  1  quartered  vnth  at  South  Pederton,  in  Somerf 
setshire,  averred  to  me,  that,  when  with  him,  a  company  of  then 
pricked  their  fingers,  and  let  the  blood  run  into  tlie  cup,  and 
drank  a  health  to  the  devil  in  it :  and  no  place  could  I  pome 
into,  but  their  horrid  impiety  and  outrages  made  them  odious, 

^^The  army  marched  down  by  Hunnington  to  Exeter ;  where 
I  contintied  near  three  weeks  among  them  at  the  siege^  and 
then  Whalley's  regiment,  with  the  General's,  Fleetwood's,  apd 
others,  beiqg  sent  back,  1  returned  with  them  and  le(^  the  siege} 
which  continued  till  the  city  was  taken.  The  army  follpWHIg 
Goring  into  Cornwall,  there  forced  him  to  Uy  down  nfWMg  hie 
men  going  aw^  beyond  sea,  or  elsewhere,  without  their  anoe ; 
and  at  last,  Pendennis  Castle,  and  all  the  garrisons  there,  vert 
taken. 

^'  In  the  mean  time,  Whalley  was  to  command  the  return  of 
the  party  of  horse,  to  keep  in  the  garrison  of  Oxford  t jll  the  army 
could  come  to  besiege  it :  and  so  in  the  extreme  winter,  ha 
quartered  about  six  weeks  in  Buckinghamshire :  and  then  was 
sent  to  lay  ttiege  to  Banbury  Castle,  where  Sir  William  Cooiptoii 
was  governor,  who  had  wearied  out  one  long  siege  be£ore» 
There  I  was  with  them  above  two  months,  till  the  castifs  rnia 
taken  \  and  then  he  was  sent  to  lay  siege  to  Worcester,  with  the 

<"  UU,  psrt  I.  pp.  64,  iS. 
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help  of  the  Northampton,  and  Warwick,  and  Newport  Pj 
soldiers,  who  had  assisted  him  at  Banbury.    At  Worcester, 
'lay  in  siege  eleven  weeks :  and  at  the  same  time,  the  army 
being  come  up  from  the  west,  la/ in  siege  at  Oxford. 

^  By  this  time,  Colonel  Whalley,  though  Cromwell's  kinsman, 
and  commander  of  the  trusted  regiment,  grew  odious  among  the 
sectarian  commanders  at  the  head  quarters.  For  my  sake  he 
was  called  a  Presbyterian,  though  neither  he  nor  I  ^ere  of  that 
judgment  in  several  points }  Major  Salloway  not  omitting  to 
use  his  industry  in  the  matter  to  that  end.  When  he  had  brought 
the  city  to  a  necessity  of  present  yielding,  two  or  three  days 
before  it  yielded.  Colonel  Rainsborough  was  sent  from  Oxford^ 
which  had  yielded,  with  some  regiments  of  foot  to  command  in 
chief;  partly  that  he  might  be  governor  there,  and  not  Whal- 
ley,  when  the  city  was  surrendered.  So  when  it  was  yielded^ 
Rainsborough  was  governor,  to  head  and  gratify  the  sectaries, 
and  settle  city  and  county  in  their  way :  but  ,the  coipifiittee  of 
the  county  were  for  Whalley,  and  lived  in  distaste  with  Rains* 
borough,  and  the  sectaries  prospered  there  no  further  than 
Worcester  city  it3elf,  a  place  which  deserved  such  a  judgment} 
but  all  the  country  was  free  from  their  infection, 

^All  this  while,  as  I  had  friendly  converse  with  the  sober 
part,  so  I  was  still  employed  with  the  rest  as  before,  in  preach- 
ing,    conference,    and  disputing  against    their    confounding 
errors  }  and  in  all  places  where  we  went,  the  sectarian  soldiers 
much  infected  the  xrounties,  by  their  pamphlets  and  converse, 
The  people  admiring  the  conquering  army,  were  ready  to  re-* 
ceive  whatsoever  they  commended  to  theni;  and  it  was  the  way  of 
the  faction  to  represent  what  they  said,  as  the  sense  of  the  army, 
and  to'  make  the  people  believe  that  whatever  opinion  they  yeot- 
ed,  which  one  in  forty  of  the  arn^y  owned  not,  was  the  army's 
opinion.     When  we  quartered  at  Agmondesham,  in  Buci^ing* 
hsmshire,  some  sectaries  of  Chesham  had  set  up  a  public  meet- 
ing for  conference,  to  propagate  their  opinions  through  all  this 
country ;  and  this  in  the  church,  by  this  encouragement  of  an 
ignorant  sectarian  lecturer,  one  Bramble,  whom  they  bad  got  in, 
while  Dr.  Cook,  the  pastor, and  Mr.  Richardson,  his  curate,  diirst 
Qot  contradict  them.     When   this  public  talking-day  canie« 
Bethel's  troopers,  with  bther  sectarian  spldiers,  must  be  there  to 
coniinn  the  Chesham  men,  and  make  men  believe  that  the  armv 
^^  for  them.     1  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  there  also,  and 
^k  divers  sober  officers  with  me,  to  let  them  see  that  more  of 
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up  the  hilly  and  routed  them ;  though  some  of  the  vaUantot 
men  were  slain  in  the  front. 

^^  When  Sherborne  Castle  was  taken,  part  of  the  army  went 
back  and  took  in  a  small  garrison  by  Salisbury,  called  Lang- 
ford  house,  and  so  marched  to  Winchester  Castle,  and  took  that 
after  a  week's  siege,  or  little  more.  From  thence  Cromwell 
went,  with  a  good  party,  to  besiege  Basing-housoy  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester's,  which  had  frustrated  great  sieges  hereto- 
fore. Here  Colonel  Hammond  was  taken  prisoner  into  the 
house,  afterwards  the  house  was  taken  by  storm,  and  he  sayed 
the  Marquis  and  others ;  and  much  riches  were  taken  by  the 
soldiers.^ 

^^  In  the  mean  time  the  rest  of  the  army  marched  down  again 
towards  the  Lord  Goring,  and  Cromwell  came  after  them. 
When  we  followed  Lord  Goring  westward,  we  fou|id  that, 
above  all  other  armies  of  the  king,  his  soldiers  were  most  hat^ 
by  the  people,  for  their  incredible  profanenesty  and  their  im« 
merciful  plundering,  many  of  them  being  foreigners.  A  aober 
gentleman,  whom  1  quartered  vnth  at  South  Pedertoni  in  Somer- 
setshire, averred  to  me,  that,  when  with  him,  a  company  of  them 
pricked  their  fingers,  and  let  the  blood  run  into  the  cup,  and 
drank  a  health  to  the  devil  in  it :  and  no  place  could  I  come 
into,  but  their  horrid  impiety  and  outrages  made  them  odious. 

**  The  army  marched  down  by  Hunnington  to  Exeter ;  where 
I  continued  near  three  weeks  among  them  at  the  siege,  and 
then  Whalley's  regiment,  with  the  General's,  Fleetwood's,  and 
others,  being  sent  back,  1  returned  with  them  and  lef^  the  siege; 
which  continued  till  the  city  was  taken.  The  army  following 
Goring  into  Cornwall,  there  forced  him  to  lay  down  tifms,  bii 
men  going  away  beyond  sea,  or  elsewhere,  without  their  ams ; 
and  at  last,  Pendennis  Castle,  and  all  the  garrisons  there,  wtis 
taken. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  Whalley  was  to  command  the  return  of 
the  party  of  horse,  to  keep  in  the  garrison  of  Oacford  till  the  army 
could  come  to  besiege  it :  and  so  in  the  extreme  winter,  te 
quartered  about  six  weeks  in  Buckinghamshire :  and  then  was 
sent  to  lay  &iege  to  Banbury  Castle,  where  Sir  William  Cooiptoo 
was  governor,  who  had  wearied  out  one  long  siege  before. 
There  I  was  with  them  above  two  months,  tjU  the  castbs  WM 
taken ;  and  then  he  was  sent  to  lay  siege  to  \yorcester,  with  the 
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help  of  the  Northampton,  and  Warwick,  and  Newport  Pagllks 
soldiers,  who  had  assisted  him  at  Banbury*    At  Worcester,  he 
iay  in  siege  eleven  weeks :  and  at  the  same  time,  the  army 
being  come  up  from  the  west,  la/ in  siege  at  Oxford* 

^  By  this  time,  Colonel  Whalley,  though  Cromwell's  kinsman, 
and  commander  of  the  trusted  regiment,  grew  odious  among  the 
sectarian  commanders  at  the  head  quarters.  For  my  sake  he 
was  called  a  Presbyterian,  though  neither  he  nor  I  Urere  of  that 
judgment  in  several  points }  Major  Salloway  not  omitting  to 
use  his  industry  in  the  matter  to  that  end.  When  he  had  brought 
the  city  to  a  necessity  of  present  yielding,  two  or  three  days 
before  it  yielded.  Colonel  Rainsborough  was  sent  from  Oxford, 
which  had  yielded,  with  some  regiments  of  foot  to  command  in 
chief;  partly  that  he  might  be  governor  there,  and  not  Whal- 
ley, when  the  city  was  surrendered*  So  when  it  was  yielded, 
Rainsborough  was  governor,  to  head  and  gratify  the  sei:taries, 
and  settle  city  and  county  in  their  way :  but  ^he  committee  of 
the  county  were  for  Whalley,  and  lived  in  distaste  with  Rains* 
borough,  and  the  sectaries  prospered  there  no  further  than 
Worcester  city  it3elf,  a  place  which  deserved  such  a  judgment  { 
but  all  the  country  was  free  from  their  infection, 

^AU  this  while,  as  I  had  friendly  converse  with  the  sober 
part,  so  I  was  still  employed  with  the  rest  as  before,  in  preach- 
ing, conference,  and  disputing  against  their  confounding 
errors ;  and  in  all  places  where  we  went,  the  sectarian  soldiers 
much  infected  the  'Counties,  by  their  pamphlets  and  converse, 
The  people  admiring  the  conquering  army,  were  ready  to  re-» 
ceive  whatsoever  they  commended  to  them;  and  it  was  the  way  of 
the  faction  to  represent  what  they  said,  as  the  sense  of  the  army, 
and  to  make  the  people  believe  that  whatever  opinion  they  vent- 
ed, which  one  in  forty  of  the  army  owned  not,  was  the  army's 
opinion.  When  we  quartered  at  Agmondesham,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, some  sectaries  of  Chesham  had  set  up  a  public  meet- 
ing for  conference,  to  propagate  their  opinions  through  all  th^ 
country ;  and  this  in  the  church,  by  thp  encouragement  of  an 
ignorant  sectarian  lecturer,  one  Bramble,  whom  they  had  got  in, 
while  Dr.  Cook,  the  pastor, and  Mr.  Richardson,  his  curate,  durst 
not  contradict  them.  When  this  public  talking-day  came, 
Bethel's  troopers,  with  bther  sectarian  soldiers,  must  be  there  to 
confirm  the  Chesham  men,  and  make  men  believe  that  the  armv 
was  for  them.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  there  also,  and 
took  divers  sober  officers  with  me,  to  let  them  see  that  more  of 
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{ainst  them  than  for  them.  I  took  the  rcaJinc 
rd's  cornet  and  troopers  took  the  gallery.  And 
crowded  congregation  of  poor  »»'cll-meaning 
e  in  the  fiimplicity  of  their  liearts  to  be  deceived, 
ider  of  the  Chesham  men  begin,  and  afterwards 
iers  set  in,  and  [  alone  disputed  against  them 
n  Biui»...r,  -ntil  almost  night ;  for  1  knew  their  trick,  that  if 
I  had  but  gone  out  first,  they  would  have  prated  what  boasting 
words  they  listed  when  I  was  gone,  and  made  the  people  believe 
that  they  had  baffled  me,  or  got  the  best ;  therefore,  I  stayed  it 
out  till  they  first  rose  and  went  away.  The  abundance  of  non- 
sense which  they  uttered  that  day,  may  partly  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Edward's 'Gangrana;'  for  1  had  wrote  a  letter  of  it  to  a  friend  in 
London,  so  that  and  another  were  put  into  Mr.  Edward's  bookt 
without  my  name.''  But  some  of  the  sober  people  of  Agmondes- 
ham,  gave  me  abundance  of  thanks  for  that  day's  work,  which 
they  said  would  never  be  there  forgotten  ;  I  heard  also  that  the 
sectaries  were  so  discouraged  that  they  never  met  there  any 
more.  I  am  sure  I  had  much  thanks  from  Dr.  Cook,  and  Mr. 
Richardson,  who,  being  obnoxious  to  their  displeasure  for  being 
for  the  king,  durst  not  open  their  mouths  themselves.  After  the 
conference,  I  talked  with  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Bramble,  and  found 
him  tittle  wiser  than  the  test. 

"  The  chief  impedimenta  to  the  success  of  my  endeavours,  I 
found,  were  only  two :  the  di  scountenance  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
chief  officers  of  his  mind,  which  kept  me  a  stranger  froin  their 
meetings  and  councils ;  and  tny  incapacity  of  speaking  to  many, 
as  soldiers'  quarters  are  scattereil  far  from  one  another,  And 
I  could  be  but  in  one  place  at  once.  So  that  one  troop  at  a 
time,  ordinarily,  and  some  few  more  extraordinary,  was  all  that 
I  could  speak  to.  I'he  most  of  the  service  I  did  l)eyoii<l 
Whalley's  regiment  was,  by  the  help  of  Capt.  Lawrence,  with 
someoftheGenernrsregiment,and  sometimes  1  had  converse  with 
Major  Harrison  and  a  few  others;  hut  1  found  that  if  the  army 
had  only  had  ministers  enough,  who  would  have  done  such  little 
as  [  did,  all  their  plot  might  have  been  broken,  and  king,  parlia- 
ment, and  religion,  might  have  been  preserved.  I,  therefore,  sent 
abroad  to  gel  some  more  ministers  among  them,  but  i  could  get 
none,     Saltmarsh  and  Dell  were  the  two  great  preachers  at  the 

'  Thit  iHterappc&n  in  the  thini  pirt  of  that  prrcinui  collpciion  of  ab. 
>urilit]>,  calumoj',  anil  lyiuE.  It  it  lu  he  regiciuil  thai  Baiter  Oiould  b*r« 
coutributnl  nay  tliini;  l>i  iiii'ti  n  fnrr>i;>i  i>f  noiiitiitv  nn<l  virknlufil. 
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head  quarters ;  but  honest  and  judicious  Mr.  Edward  Bowles 
kept  still  with  the  General/  At  last  I  got  Mr*  Cook,  of  FoxhuU, 
to  come  to  assist  me ;  and  the  soberer  part  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Whalley's  regiment  were  willing  to  remunerate  him 
out  of  their  own  pay.  A  month  or  two  he  stayed  and  assisted 
me ;  but  was  quickly  weary,  and  left  them  agun.  He  was  a 
▼ery  worthy,  humble,  laborious  man,  unwearied  in  preaching, 
but  weary  when  he  had  not  opportunity  to  preach,  and  weary  of 
the  spirits  he  had  to  deal  with. 

*'  All  this  while,  though  I  came  not  near  Cromwell,  his  designs 
were  visible,  and  I  saw  him  continually  acting  his  part.  The 
Lord  General  suffered  him  to  govern  and  do  all,  and  to  choose 
almost  all  the  officers  of  the  army.  He  first  made  Ireton  com- 
missary-general;  and  when  any  troop  or  company  was  to  be 
disposed  of,  or  any  considerable  officer's  place  was  void,  he  was 
sure  to  put  a  sectary  in  the  place :  and  when  the  brunt  of  the 
war  was  over,  he  Jooked  not  so  much  at  their  valour  as  their 
opinions ;  so  that,|by  degrees,  he  had  headed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  army  with  anaEaptists,  antinomians,  seekers,  or  separatists, 
at  best.  All  these  he  led  together  by  the  point  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  was  the  common  interest  in  which  they  did  x 

uniterj  Yet  all  the  sober  party  were  carried  on  by  his  profession, 
that  he  only  promoted  the  universal  interest  of  the  godly,  with- 
out any  distinction  or  partiality  at  all ;  but  still,  when  a  place 
fell  void,  it  was  twenty  to  one  a  sectary  had  it ;  and  if  a  godly 
man,  of  any  other  mind  or  temper,  had  a  mind  to  leave  the 
army,  he  would,  secretly  or  openly,  further  it.  Yet  did  he  not 
openly  profess  what  opinion  he  was  of  himself:  but  the  most 
that  he  said  for  any  was  for  Anabaptism  and  Antinomianism, 
which  he  usually  seemed  to  own.  Harrison,  who  was  then  great 
with  him,  was  for  the  same  opinions.  He  would  not  dispute 
with  me  at  all ;  but  he  would,  in  good  discourse,  very  fluently 
pour  out  himself  in  the  extolling  of  free  grace,  which  was 
savoury  to  those  that  had  right  principles,  though  he  had  some 
misunderstandings  of  free  grace  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent natural  parts  for  affection  and  oratory,  but  not  well  seen 
in  the  principles  of  his  religion ;  of  a  sanguine  complexion, 

*  Mr.  Bowles  left  the  army  in  January,  l645,  for  his  charge  at  York, 'and 
was  succeeded  by  DeU,  as  chaplain  to  the  General.  He  and  Salunarsh  were 
both  inclined  to  Antinomianism.  The  latter  was  a  complete  mystic ;  tkouf^h 
perhaps  both  went  further  afterwards,  than  when  they  were  about  Fairfax, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  moderate,  sober-minded  man.— ^^irt^^tf^f  AngHa^ 
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the  array  were  against  ihem  than  for  them.  1  took  the  reading 
pew,  atid  Pitchford's  comet  and  troopers  look  the  gallery.  And 
there  I  found  a  crowded  congregation  of  poor  well-meaning 
people,  who  came  in  the  simplicity  of  their  liearts  to  be  deceived, 
Then  did  the  leader  of  the  Cheshnm  men  begin,  and  afterwards 
Rtchford's  soldiers  set  in,  and  I  alone  disputed  against  them 
from  morning  until  almost  night ;  for  I  knew  their  trick,  that  if 
i  had  but  gone  out  first,  they  would  have  prated  what  boasting 
words  they  listed  when  1  was  gone,  and  made  the  people  believe 
that  they  had  baffled  me,  or  got  the  best ;  therefore,  I  stayed  it 
out  till  they  first  rose  and  went  away.  The  ahundance  of  non- 
sense which  they  uttered  that  day,  may  partly  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Edward's 'Gangnena;'  for  I  had  wrote  a  letter  of  it  to  a  friend  in 
London,  so  that  and  another  were  put  into  Mr,  Edward's  book, 
without  my  name."*  But  some  of  the  sober  people  of  Agmondes- 
ham,  gave  me  abundance  of  thanks  for  that  day's  work,  which 
they  said  would  never  be  there  forgotten  ;  I  heard  also  that  the 
nectaries  were  so  discouraged  that  they  never  met  there  any 
more.  I  am  sure  I  had  much  thanks  from  Dr.  Cook,  atid  Mr. 
Richardson,  who,  being  obnoxious  to  their  displeasure  for  being 
for  the  king,  durst  not  open  their  mouths  themselves.  After  the 
conference,  I  talked  with  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Bramble,  and  found 
him  little  wiser  than  the  rest. 

"  The  chief  impediments  to  the  success  of  my  endeavours,  I 
found,  were  only  two :  the  discountenance  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
chief  officers  of  his  mind,  which  kept  me  a  stranger  froin  their 
meetings  and  councils ;  and  my  incapacity  of  speaking  to  many, 
as  soldiers'  quarters  are  scattered  far  from  one  another,  and 
I  could  be  but  in  one  place  at  once.  So  that  one  troop  at  a 
time,  ordinarily,  and  some  few  more  extraordinary,  was  all  that 
I  could  speak  to.  The  most  of  the  service  1  did  beyond 
Whalley'a  regiment  was,  by  the  help  of  Capt.  Lawrence,  with 
some  of  the  General's  regiment,and  sometimes  I  had  converse  with 
Major  Harrison  and  a  few  others ;  but  I  found  that  if  the  army 
had  only  had  ministers  enough,  who  would  have  done  such  little 
as  I  did,  all  their  plot  might  have  been  broken,  and  king,  parlia- 
ment, and  religion,  might  have  been  preserveil,  I,  therefore,  sent 
abroad  to  get  some  more  ministers  among  them,  but  I  could  get 
none,     ^^attmarsh  and  Dell  were  the  two  great  preachers  at  the 

'  Tbii  letter  appcan  in  the  thirri  part  o1  tbal  precioui  cuIlFctJon  of  ah- 
•unllty,  ralunmjr,  and  lyiiig.  It  li  tu  be  rcgrfUnl  tbal  Baxter  ihuuld  ban 
oeulributed  any  thing  tu  such  >  ranaen  ol  nanieute  atid  wickedueu. 
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liead  qoarten ;  but  honest  and  judicious  Mr.  Edward  Bowles 
kept  still  with  the  General*  At  last  I  got  Mr.  Cook,  of  FoxhuU, 
to  come  to  assist  me ;  and  the  soberer  part  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Whalley's  regiment  were  willing  to  remunerate  him 
out  of  their  own  pay.  A  month  or  two  he  stayed  and  assisted 
me ;  but  was  quickly  weary,  and  left  them  again.  He  was  a 
very  worthy,  humble,  laborious  man,  unwearied  in  preaching, 
bat  weary  when  he  had  not  opportunity  to  preach,  and  weary  of 
the  spirits  he  had  to  deal  with. 

^  AU  this  while,  though  I  came  not  near  Cromwell,  his  designs 
were  Tisible,  and  I  saw  him  continually  acting  his  part.  The 
Lord  General  suffered  him  to  govern  and  do  all,  and  to  choose 
almost  all  the  officers  of  the  army.  He  first  made  Ireton  com- 
miasary*general ;  and  when  any  troop  or  company  was  to  be 
disposed  of,  or  any  considerable  officer's  place  was  void,  he  was 
sore  to  put  a  sectary  in  the  place :  and  when  the  brunt  of  the 
war  was  over,  he  Jooked  not  so  much  at  their  valour  as  their 
opinions 3  so  that,)^  degrees,  he  had  headed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  army  with  anaEiaptists,  antinomians,  seekers,  or  separatists, 
at  best.  All  these  he  led  together  by  the  poinf  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  was  the  common  interest  in  which  they  did 
miite.j  Yet  all  the  sober  party  were  carried  on  by  his  profession, 
that  he  only  promoted  the  universal  interest  of  the  godly,  with- 
out any  distinction  or  partiality  at  all ;  but  still,  when  a  place 
fell  void,  it  was  twenty  to  one  a  sectary  had  it ;  and  if  a  godly 
roan,  of  any  other  mind  or  temper,  had  a  mind  to  leave  the 
army,  he  would,  secretly  or  openly,  further  it.  Yet  did  he  not 
openly  profess  what  opinion  he  was  of  himself:  but  the  most 
that  he  said  for  any  was  for  Anabaptism  and  Antinomianism, 
which  he  usually  seemed  to  own.  Harrison,  who  was  then  great 
with  him,  was  for  the  same  opinions.  He  would  not  dispute 
with  me  at  all ;  but  he  would,  in  good  discourse,  very  fluently 
poor  out  himself  in  the  extolling  of  free  grace,  which  was 
savoury  to  those  that  had  right  principles,  though  he  had  some 
misunderstandings  of  free  grace  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent natural  parts  for  affection  and  oratory,  but  not  well  seen 
in  the  principles  of  his  religion ;  of  a  sanguine  complexion, 

•  Mr.  Bowles  left  tlie  army  in  January,  1645,  for  his  charf^e  at  York/aod 
Wtts  succeeded  by  DeH,  as  chaplain  to  the  General.  He  and  Saltmarsh  were 
bcith  inclined  to  Antinomianism.  The  latter  was  a  complete  mystic  ;  thou^ 
perliaps  both  went  further  afterwards,  than  when  they  were  about  Fairfax, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  moderate,  sober-minded  ■ian.*-^^i^^e'«  Anglia^ 

^  166. 
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naturally  of  such  vivacity,  hilnrity,  and  alacrity,  as  another  rnnn 
hath  when  he  hath  'Irunken  a  cup  too  much;  but  naturally,  also, 
so  far  from  humble  thoughts  of  himself,  that  pride  was  his  ruin. 
"  All  ihe  two  years  that  f  was  in  the  army,  even  my  old  bosom 
friend,  who  had  lived  in  my  house  and  been  dearest  to  me,  Jam« 
Berry,  then  captain,  after  colonel  and  major-general,  then 
lord  of  the  Upper  House,  tvho  had  formerly  invited  me  to  Crom- 
well's old  troop,  did  never  once  invite  me  to  the  army  at  first, 
nor  invite  me  to  his  quarters  after,  nor  ever  once  came  to  visit 
me,  or  even  saw  me,  save  twice  or  thrice  that  we  met  accident- 
ally. So  potent  is  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  our  opiniotn 
with  us,  against  all  other  bonds  whatever.  He  that  forsaketh 
himself  in  forsaking  his  own  opinions,  may  well  be  expected  te 
forsake  his  friend,  who  adhercth  to  the  way  which  he  forsaketh ; 
and  that  change  which  maketh  him  think  he  was  himself  an 
Ignorant,  misguided  man  before,  mu^t  needs  make  him  think 
his  friend  to  be  still  ignorant  and  misguided,  and  value  him  ac- 
cordingly. He  was  a  man,  1  verily  think,  before  the  war^, 
of  great  sincerity ;  of  very  good  natural  parts,  especially 
mathematical  and  mechanical ;  affectionate  in  religion,  and 
while  convertiant  with  humblmg  providences,  doctrines,  and 
company,  he  carried  himself  as  a  very  great  enemy  to  pride  t 
1:nt  when  Cromwell  made  him  his  favourite,  and  his  extraordi-' 
nnry  valour  was  crowned  with  extraordinary  success,  and  whetl 
he  had  been  awhde  most  conversant  with  those,  who,  in  religion^ 
thought  the  old  Puritan  ministers  were  dull,  »etf-conceited  men^ 
of  a  lower  form,  and  (hat  new  light  had  declared  t  know  not 
what  to  he  a  higher  attainment,  his  mind,  his  aim,  his  talk  and 
nil  were  Kltere<l  accordingly.  And  as  ministers  of  the  old  way 
were  lower,  and  sectaries  much  higher,  in  his  esteem  than  for- 
merly;  so  he  was  much  higher  in  his  own  esteem  when  he 
thottght  he  had  attained  much  higher,  than  he  was  before,  when 
he  sat  with  his  fellows  in  the  common  form.  Being  never  well 
studied  in  the  body  of  divinity,  bnt  taking  his  light  among  the 
sectaries,  before  the  light  whith  longer  and  patient  studies  of 
ditintiy  should  have  possessed  him  with,  he  lived  after  as  ho- 
iiesllr  ni  could  be  expected  iti  one  that  tiiketh  error  for  truths 
and  evil  to  be  good. 

•'  After  this,  he  was  president  of  the  agitators,  a  nmjor>gene-> 
ral  and  lord,  a  principal  peraon  in  the  changes,  and  Ihe  chief 
executioner  in  pulling  down  Kicliard  Cromwell ;  and  then  one 
of  the  guvcrning  cumici!  of  stale.     All  ibis  wa*  |)rinnuted  by 
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the  tnitillickliUitditig  of  Providence;  for  he  Verily  thought 
thit  Gdd^  by  their  viet^ies,  had  so  ealled  them  to  look  after  the 
govmuneiit  of  the  larid^  i^d  so  ^trusted  them  with  the  welfare 
cif  att  hk  people  here^  that  they  Were  responsible  for  it,  and 
might  not  in  conscience  stand  still  while  any  thing  was  dotte 
which  they  thought  was  i^inst  that  interest  Which  they  judged 
to  be  tho  interest  of  the  people  of  Ood. 

*'  As  he  was  the  chief  in  ptilling  down,  he  was  oiie  of  the  first 
that  fdi  s  for  Sir  Arthur  Hae^lrigge  taking  Portsmonth,  his 
regiment  of  horse,  sent  to  block  it  Up,  w^tit  most  of  thc^m 
to  Sir  Arthur  And  When  the  ftfMy  was  tnelted  to  Nothing, 
and  the  king  ready  to  ecrme  iU|  the  council  of  itate  imprisoned 
himf  because  he  would  not  promise  to  lite  peaceably;  and  after^ 
wardi  he  (being  one  of  the  four  whom  General  Monk  had  the 
worst  thoughts  of)  was  closely  confined  in  Scarborough  Castle ; 
but»  being  releascdi  he  became  a  gardener,  and  llf  ed  in  a  safer 
state  than  in  all  his  greatness/ 

^  When  Woreester  sii^e  Was  Orer,  havirtg  seen,  with  joy,  Kid- 
dcfminsterf  and  my  friends  there  on^e  again,  the  country  being 
new  dewed,  my  old  flock  expected  that  I  should  return  to 
them,  and  settle  in  peace  among  them.  I  accordingly  went 
to  Corentry,  and  called  the  ministers  again  together^  who 
▼oted  me  into  the  army.  I  told  them,  that  the  forsaking  of 
the  army,  by  the  old  ministers^  and  the  neglect  of  supplying 
their  places  by  others,  had  undone  us ;  that  I  had  liaboured 
among  them  with  as  much  success  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
narrow  sphere  of  my  capacity:  but  that  was  little  to  all  the 
army ;  that  the  active  sectaries  were  the  smallest  part  of  the 
army  among  the  common  soldiern,  but  that  Cromwell  had  lately 
put  so  many  of  them  into  superior  command,  and  their  indus- 
try was  so  much  greater  than  others^  they  were  like  to  have 
their  will ;  that  whatever  obedience  they  pretended,  I  doubted 
not  but  they  would  pull  down  all  that  stood  in  their  Way,  in 
state  and  churohi  both  king^  parliament,  and  ministers,  and 

'  I  am  ifielined  to  ibiiik  that  Baxter  has  cipre§i«d  a  mortf  unratoifrabM 
upiuiuo  uf  Berry  than  be  deserveil.  He  probably  fJuud  it  inexpedient  ur  e^efi 
«?aoiC^rou!»,  tt>  coitntetiaiice  l^axter's  zeal  in  endeavuurinfc  to  reform  tbe  afmy 
Sttd  <i^«f  ^ct  tb«  6t9v^tt  of  IN  featteri  i  to  Svutd  qimrreltiuf^  wttb  an  ino(r«nstte 
atwl  welhnieaniiff  but»  as  be  wuuH  regard  him,  a  urotif-hcaded  man,  Hi 
krpt  out  uf  bis  nay.  Berry  was  a  man  uf  taleut«  aud  eueri^y  ;  one  uf  tbe  lued 
fitio  wa«  fotmcii  by  tbe  times  ;  wbu  ttved  in  tbe  tempest  and  tbe  earthquake, 
mnd  snfili  httrf  (Hi»rtrfity  in  Wit  cahft.  1  bare  noticed  bim  iu  Cbe  Memoirs  of 
0»ieii,  p.  27y,  2il  edit. 
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set  up  themselves.  I  told  them  that  for  the  little  that  I  had 
done,  I  had  ventured  icy  life,  and  weakericd  my  body  (weak 
before),  hut  that  the  day,  which  1  expected,  was  yet  to  come ; 
and  that  the  greatest  service  with  the  greatest  hazard  was  yet 
before.  The  wars  being  now  ended,  I  was  confident  the  leaders 
would  shortlyahow  their  purpose,  and  set  up  for  themselves :  and 
when  the  day  came,  all  that  were  true  to  king,  parliament,  and 
religion,  ought  to  appear,  if  there  were  any  hope,  by  contradict- 
ing them,  or  drawing  off  the  soldiers  from  them,  as  it  was  all  the 
service  that  was  yet  possible  to  be  done.  1  was  likely  to  do  no 
great  matter  in  such  an  attempt ;  but  there  being  so  many  ia 
the  army  of  my  mind,  I  knew  not  what  might  be  till  the  day 
should  discover  it:  and  though  I  knew  it  was  the  greatest  hazard 
of  my  life,  my  judgment  was  for  staying  among  them  till  the 
crisis,  if  their  judgment  did  concur.  Whereupon  they  all  voted 
me  to  go  and  leave  Kidderminster  yet  longer,  which  accotd> 
ingly  I  did. 

"  From  Worcester  I  went  to  London  to  Sir  Theodore  Mayern, 
about  my  health  :  he  sent  me  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  after 
some  stay  there  to  my  benefit,  i  went  back  to  London,  and  m) 
to  my  quarters  in  Worcestershire,  where  the  regiment  was. 
My  quarters  fell  out  to  be  at  Sir  Thomas  Rous's,  at  Rous- 
Lench,  where  I  had  never  been  before.  The  Lady  Rous  was  k 
godly,  grave,  understanding  woman,  and  entertained  me  nut  as 
a  soldier,  but  a  friend.  From  thence  1  went  into  Leicestershire, 
Staffordshire,  and  at  last  into  Derbyshire.  One  advantage  of 
this  moving  life  was,  that  I  had  opportunity  to  preach  in  many 
counties  and  parishes;  and  whatever  came  of  it  afterward,  1 
know  not ;  hut  at  the  time,  they  commonly  seemed  to  be  much 
affected. 

*'  I  came  to  Major  Swallow's  quarter*,  at  Sir  John  Cook 'a 
house,  at  Melbourn,  on  the  edge  of  Derbyshire,  beyond  Ashby- 
de-la>Zouch,  in  a  cold  and  snowy  season :  and  the  cold,  toge- 
ther with  other  things  coincident,  set  iny  nose  on  bleedinf^. 
When  I  had  bled  about  a  quart  or  two,  I  opened  four  veins, 
but  that  did  no  good.  I  used  divers  other  remedies,  for  several 
days,  to  little  purpose  ^  at  last  I  gave  myself  a  purge,  which 
stopped  it.  This  so  much  weakened  me,  and  altered  my  com- 
pleiiion,  that  my  acquaintances  who  came  to  visit  me,  scarcely 
knew  me.  Coming  after  so  long  weakness,  and  frequent  loaa 
of  blood  before,  it  made  the  physicians  conclude  me  dtplontttf 
supposing  I  could  never  escape  a  dropsy. 
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^Thos  Ood  unavoidably  prevented  all  the  effect  of  my  pur- 
in  my  last  and  chiefest  opposition  of  the  army;  and  took 
me  oflf  the  very  time  when  my  attempt  should  have  begwi.  My 
pmpoee  was  to  have  done  my  best,  first  to  take  off  that  regi- 
ment whieh  I  was  with,  and  then,  with  Captain'  Lawrence,  to 
hate  tried  upon  the  GeneraFs,  in  which  two  were  CromweH's 
chief  confidents;  and  then  to  have  joined  with  others  of  the  same 
mind ;  for  the  other  regiments  were  much  less  corrupted.  But  the 
determination  of  God  against  it  was  most  *  observable:  for'  the 
very  time  that  I  was  bleeding,  the  council  of  war  sat  at  Notting* 
ham,  where,  as  I  have  credibly  heard,  they  first  began  to  open 
their  purpose  and  act  their  part;  and,  presently  after,  they  en- 
tered into  thar  engagement  at  Triploe  Heath.  As  I  perceived 
it  wat  the  will  of  God  to  permit  them  to  go  on,  so  I  i^rwards 
foond  that  this  great  aflSiction  was  a  mercy  to  myself;  for  they* 
were  so  strong,  and  active,  that  I  had  been  likely  to  have  had 
small  success  in  the  attempt,  and  to  have  lost  my  life  among 
tliem  in  their  fiuy.  And  thus  I  was  finally  separated  from  the 
army* 

^  When  I  had  staid  at  Melboum,  in  my  chamber,  three  weeks, 
being  among  strangers,  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  home,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Nowdl's  house,  at  Kirby*Mallory,  in  Leicester* 
shire,  where,  with  great  kindness,  I  was  entertained  three  weeks. 
By  that  time,  the  tidings  of  my  weakness  came  to  the  Lady 
Rous,  in  Worcestershire,  who  sent  her  servant  to  seek  me  out ; 
and  when  he  returned,  and  told  her  i  was  afar  off,  and  he 
could  not  find  me,  she  sent  him  again  to  find  me,  and  bring  me 
thither,  if  I  were  able  to  travel.  So,  in  great  weakness,  thither 
I  made  shift  to  get,  where  I  was  entertained  with  the  greatest 
care  and  tenderness,  while  I  continued  the  use  of  means  for  my 
recovery:  and  when  I  had  been  there  a  quarter  of  a  year,  I  re- 
turned to  Kidderminster."  ^ 

Thus  terminated  Baxter's  connexion  with  the  army.  In  review- 
it^  his  account  of  it,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  motives  by  which  he  appears  to  have  been  influenced, 
and  the  self-denial  which  he  exercised.  He  entered  the  army 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  with  the  sincere  intention  of 
doing  good ;  but  with  greater  confidence  in  the  effects  to  be  pro- 
duced by  his  labours  than  the  circumstances  warranted.'  These 
high-minded  soldiers,  accustomed  to  dispute  as  well  as  to  fight, 

f  Life,  part  1.  pp.  55—59. 
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and  who  were  no  less  confident  of  victory  in  the  polemic  arena 
than  of  triumph  in  the  lield  of  bnttlc,  were  not  to  he  put  dowR 
hy  the  controversial  powers  of  Baxter,  great  as  those  power* 
were.  To  his  metapliysieal  distinctions,  they  opposed  their 
personal  feelings  and  convictions,  which  were  produced  by  » 
very  different  process,  and  not  to  be  altered  by  any  refinemenla 
of  disquisition.  When  he  contended  against  the  justice  of 
their <^ause,  to  hia  arguments  they  opposed  theit  success}  and 
often  must  he  have  lost  in  their  estimation  as  a  politician,  what 
he  had  gained  by  his  talents  and  piety  as  a  divine.  Move- 
ment, and  dispersion,  which  were  death  to  him,  were  life 
to  them.  It  kept  up  their  spirits  and  their  excitement,  by 
giving  them  fresh  opportunities  of  exercising  their  gifts,  both 
of  the  sword  and  of  the  tongue.  Much  as  the  leaders  of  tba 
army  respected  religion,  they  had  too  much  discernment  to 
encourage  the  influx  of  many  such  ministers  os  Baxter.  Crom- 
well and  his  officers  had  no  objection  to  an  occasional  theolo- 
gical contest  among  the  soldiers,  or,  even  to  engage  in  one 
themselves.  It  relieved  the  tug  of  war:  it  operated  as  a  diver- 
tisement  from  other  subjects  on  which  their  minds  would  have 
been  less  profitably  employed ;  while  it  often  excited  that  very 
ardour  of  soul,  on  which  the  success  of  the  army  of  the  Coni* 
monwealth  mainly  depended. 

I  am  not  sure  that  even  the  ministers  themselves  were  not 
pleased,  in  this  manner  to  be  rid  of  Baxter,  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  while  they  warmly  approved  of  his  going  into  the  army  ami 
remaining  with  it,  few  of  them  were  disposed  to  follow  hu 
example.  This  could  not  arise  from  the  apprehension  of  per* 
sonal  danger,  for  they  could  have  little  to  fear  of  this  nature.  In 
fact,  they  must  generally  have  been  safer  with  the  army  than  in 
the  towns  to  which  they  sometimes  resorted  for  protection.  While 
associating  with  Baxter,  they  must  have  remarked  the  fearleu 
character  of  his  mind,  his  recklessness  of  danger,  and  his  regard- 
lessness  of  consequences.  His  love  of  disputation,  bis  qualifica- 
tions an  a  debater,  and  his  devotedness  to  what  he  regarded  rs 
the  cause  of  his  Master,  all  fiued  bim  for  such  a  held  as  tlie  army 
presented.  The  very  qualities,  however,  which  fitl*d  him  for 
the  camp,  rendered  him  less  desirable  as  a  companion  in  the 
retired  and  secluded  walks  of  life.  A  company  of  mtui»ter«, 
shut  up  in  a  provincial  town  with  Baxter  for  twelve  months, 
probably  found  him  a  troublesome  friend.  The  restless  activity 
of  his  mind  could  not,  in  such  circumstances,  hnd  scope  or  cm- 


iloment.  By  advising  him,  then,  to  Tollow  his  own  conTietions, 
nd  join  llir  army,  tliey  st  once  did  homage  to  his  talents,  and 
ratified  his  love  of  employment;  while,  by  remuning  in  retire- 
lent  and  safety  theniMlves,  they  showed  either  their  love  of 
aw,  or  that  they  had  little  confidence  Id  the  wisdom  or  success 
f  Baxters  attempt  to  save  his  vonntry,  and  deliver  his  king, 
y  tninifterial  inftucace  over  the  soldiers. 

\S1mtevcr  weight  may  be  due  to  these  reasonings,  it  is  evident 
lat,  in  the  army,  Baxter  wn  neither  an  idle  nor  an  nmonMriMd 
pectator.  He  laboured  indefiitigaUy,  and  panevorcd  amidst  all 
isconragemt^nts.  He  failed  in  his  mdn  object)  but  he  siic* 
ceded  in  repressing  eril,  and  in  eneonraging  mnch  that  WES 
ood.  He  acquired  considerable  additions  to  his  stock  of  cx- 
erience,  anil  liis  knowledge  of  men,  and  has  Mt  us  soma  im^ 
ortant  information  resjiecting  the  obarMters  and  events  of  tUa 
leriod. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  which  ha  sptnt  in  the 
rmy,  ai)d  chiefly  when  laid  aside  by  severe  illnesa>  he  wroU^ 
hough  tlicy  were  not  then  publisbedi  tua  *  Aphorisms  of  JusU- 
,cation,'  ntid  his  '  Saint's  Rest,'  The  last  work  chiefly  occui 
qed  his  thoughts  and  his  pen,  (hough  the  other  appeared  first* 
lis  disputes  with  the  aiitinomian  soldiers  led  to  his  'Aphorisms,' 
I'hile  hi!>  lalinnrs  aii<l  afflictions  produced  his  meditations  on 
The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest.'  A  work  begun  and  finished  in 
beae  circumstances  might  be  supposed  to  betray  traces  of  haste 
nd  cmdeness ;  but  of  this,  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It 
liaeoTera  the  maturity  and  elevation  of  mind  to  which  he  had 
VCD  then  risen ;  and  had  he  never  written  more,  it  woi^ld  have 
tanped  his  character  as  one  of  the  most  devoUonal,  and  most 
loqneiit  men  of  his  own,  or  of  any  other  age. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

1646—1656. 


The  Religious  Parties  of  the  Period—Tbe  Westminster  Assembly— Chaiactcr 
of  the  Erastians — Episcopalians — Presbyterians — Independents — ^Baptistt— • 
State  of  Religion  in  these  Parties — Minor  Sects — Vanists — Seekers— Rantera 
— Quakers — Behmenists — ^Review  of  this  period. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  given  a  view  of  the  civil 
and  military  affairs  with  which  Baxter  was  connected,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  till  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
army,  we  must  now  attend  to  the  religious  state  of  the  nation, 
which  was  no  less  full  of  distraction,  and  of  which  he  has  left 
a  very  particular  account.  If  this  part  of  our  narrative  should 
carry  us  into  the  period  of  the  commonwealth,  it  will  save  future 
repetition,  as  most  of  the  sects  which  then  swarmed,  had  either 
commenced  their  existence  during  the  civil  wars,  or  naturally 
sprung  out  of  the  excitement  and  turbulence  which  those  wars 
produced. 

While  Baxter  lived  in  Coventry,  the  celebrated  Westminster 
Assembly  was  convened  by  order  of  parliament.  He  was  not 
himself  a  member  of  that  body;  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  its  chief  transactions,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
several  parties  which  composed  it:  and,  as  he  has  given  his 
opinion  of  them  at  considerable  length,  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  introduce  it. 

'^  lliis  Synod  was  not  a  convocation,  according  to  the  diocesan 
way  of  government ;  nor  was  it  called  by  the  votes  of  the  minis- 
ters, according  to  the  presbyterian  way :  for  the  parliament,  not 
intending  to  call  an  assembly  which  should  pretend  to  a  divine 
right  to  make  obligatory  laws  or  canons,  but  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  to  be  advisers  to  itself,  thought  it  best  knew  who  were 
fittest  to  give  advice,  and  therefore  chose  them  all  itself.  Two 
were  to  be  chosen  from  each  county,  though  some  counties  had 
but  one,  that  it  might  seem  impartial,  and  give  each  party 
liberty  to  speak.  Over  and  above  this  number,  it  chose  many 
of  the  most  learned,  episcopal  divines ;  as.  Archbishop  Usher, 
Dr.  Holdsworth,  Dr.  Hammond^  Dr.  Wincop,  Bishops  Westfield 
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and  Prideant^  and  many  more ;  but  they  would  not  come^  be- 
canse  the  king  declared  himself  against  it.  -  Dr.  Featley,  and  *  a 
few  more  of  tliat  party,  however,  came;  but  at  last  he  was 
charged  with  sending  intelligence  to  the  king,  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned.  The  divines  there  congregated,  were  men  of  emi- 
nent learning,  godliness,  ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity :  and 
being  not  worthy  to  be  one  of  them  myself,  I  may  the  more 
freely  speak  the  truth,  even  in  the  face  of  malice  and  envy ; 
that,  as  .far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  the  information  of  all 
history  of  that  kind,  and  by  any  other  evidences  left  us,  the 
Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  never  a  synod 
of  more  excellent  divines  than  this  and  the  synod  of  Dort. 

^  Yet,  highly  as  I  honour  the  men,  I  am  not  of  their  mind 
in  every  part  of  tho  government  which  they  would  have  set  up. 
Some  words  in  their  Catechism,  I  wish  had  been  more  clear : 
and,  above  all,  I  wish  that  the  parliament,  and  their  more  skil- 
ful band,  had  done  more  than  was  done  to  heal  our  breaches, 
and  had  hit  upon  the  right  way,  either  to  unite  with  the  Episco- 
palians and  Independents,  or,  at  least,  had  pitched  on  the  term^ 
that  are  fit  for  universal  concord,  and  left  all  to  come  in  upon 
those  terms  that  would/'  * 

This  account  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  is,  doubtless,  more 
impartial  than  the  character  which  has  been  given  of  it,  either 
by  Clarendon  or  Milton.  Both  these  writers  were  under  the 
influence,  though  in  different  ways,  of  strong  prejudices  against 
it.  The  former,  by  his  monarchical  and  episcopal  predilections  ; 
the  latter,  by  his  republicanism.  Clarendon  hated  presbyterian- 
ism,  with  all  the  cordiality  of  a  cavalier,  who  r^arded  it  as  a 
religion  unfit  for  a  gentleman,  and  as  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  vulgar,  hypocritical,  and  base.  Milton  abhorred  it  on  account 
of  its  intolerant  spirit,  and  the  narrow-minde^  bigotry  of  many 
of  its  adhereiits ;  as  well  as  for  private  reasons.  The  Assembly 
was,  in  the  estimation  of  both,  the  personification  of  all  that 
should  be  detested  by  enlightened  and  high-bom  men ;  they 
hated  and  reviled  it  accordingly.  Baxter  knew  the  members 
better  than  Clarendon  or  Milton  did,  and  was  better  qualified  to 
judge  their  motives  and  appreciate  their  doings.  As  he  was  not 
one  of  them,  he  had  no  temptation  to  speak  in  their  favour ;  and 
from  his  well-known  love  of  truth,  had  he  known  any  thing  to 
their  prejudice,  he  would  not  have  concealed  it.  The  persons 
who  composed  the  Assembly,  were  generally  men  of  approved 

•  Life,  part  L  p.  93. 
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clirUtian  characU^r  aiid  abilities,  and  several  of  thein  distinguished 
for  learning.  But  both  the  men  and  their  doiiii^  have  been  too 
highly  extolled  by  some,  and  too  much  undervalued  by  other*.* 

^  LmrUClarcucloti'taccuuat  of  the  Asiembly  U  »  rnlluwi:— "  Aiul  duw  Uia 
jiarliuiueuc  •huwnl  what  cuusult&liuii  ihty  mtaot  to  b&vc  witli  Eudijr  aitd 
Itarntd  dlvlnei,  Bod  whnt  rcfDrination  tbpy  intended,  by  Rp|>uitjtiDg  ikt 
knlghti  and  burfrsict  tu  briug  111  tbe  uonie*  iif  cucb  divliiH  fiirUls  iCTtftl 
cuutitiM,  tt«  tiitj  tboURht  fit  tu  cuutliiut«  au  aittiiibly  fur  the  fnnning-a  BCW 
luudel  fur  llic  euvcfi"""!'  "^  ''■^  cliuicb,  Mlucb  was  ikxie  avcunliiigly  ;  tbuM 
who  were  tiuc  tunt  of  Ibc  church,  uut  bo  much  as  endeavourms  the  iiuiniua- 
Uub  (>[  Hiber  and  kahied  men,  abhorriui;  luch  a  rarormaikm  at  Iwkiu  with 
the  iuiasioo  and  BU|ipTeuiDii  of  ttie  church's  rigliti,  io  a  lyuud  a>  will  kDora 
Bt  Magna  Cbarta:  aud  if  auy  wdl-aaeclid  meoiber,  nnt  CLuugb  cua. 
(jderiDg  the  •caiiilal  nad  Ibe  cua^queacii  ut'  tbat  viulatiun,  did  uama  *• 
Drtbodui  and  well-rejiuHd  divine  to  asti>t  in  tbat  aitembly,  it  was  ■rgvmaul 
eDoaKh  againit  him,  that  be  WMtiomiuBtedby  a  penao  In  wboai  tllej  bad  M 
cuulidence  j  and  ibvy  ualy  had  rtputalioo  eaough  to  cuiumend  ta  thli  couuillA- 
tion  thoie  who  ncre  kniiwn  liidcbircthe  utier  demuUtbiug  uftbe  whole  fabric  of 
the  cburch :  m  that  uf  about  one  hundred  and  tweuiy  of  whkb  that  aitcmUf 
vai  to  coDiiit,  though  by  the  recurnmeDdaCiuu  of  Iwu  or  three  memben  at  dM 
G>minoni,  whom  thcf  nere  nut  ttUline  to  displease,  and  by  the  autlwrity  of 
the  Lurdi,  nbo  added  a  ^niall  uunilier  to  tha^e  named  by  the  Huuse  of  L'oni- 
mons,  a  few  Tery  reverend  and  worthy  mrn  were  iuicrird ;  yet,  of  the  whol* 
vunber  tbere  were  not  abort  twenty  ubo  were  not  declarml  and  avowed  •immIc*  , 
totbe  doctrine  or  discipline  I'f  the  church  of  England  |  aumeof  them  iiifaiBiina 
in  their  livei  and  convcrsalioni,  and  must  of  Ibemfif  very  mean  parlain  leani*  ' 
Ini;,  if  not  of  araadatouf  iguoraacr  i  and  of  no  other  reputation  than  ut  malice 
tt  the  eburcb  of  Kngland.  So  tbat  that  convention  halh  nut  «oce  produml 
•ny  Ehiu);  that  might  But  then  reatunably  have  hetu  eipeclcd  ftoOi  it." — //u<, 
*/  the  NebeUum,  vol.  i.  pp.  530,  bill.    Edit.  \Tia. 

The  cbargea  contained  in  the  Utter  part  of  this  paragraph,  are  utterlt-  un- 

fiHuided.    The  memberiorihe  Amembly  were,  in  gencrel,  reipcclable  (or  thcip 

I      Wenta  and  leamiag ;  and  all  of  them  were  highly  respectable  m  point  of  cb4» 

■  ncter.  It  i>  equally  untrue  that  all,  or  even  any  considerable  number  of 
I    fteaiiWere  eoeniies  lo  the  church  of  England. 

I  "nie  passage  in  whicb  Milton  attacks  the  Asiembly,iiw[ltttn  with  hit  a 
W  .|Brcc,or,  as  I  ought  rather  to  i ay,  acrimony,  n hen  bewa*c«died  byu; 
I  *'  Aud  if  the  slate  were  in  this  plight,  religion  wasuut  in  luucb  hetler;  toM- 
I  tUCm  which,  a  certain  number  of  divines  were  called,  vrilber  chosen  by  toy 
B   rale  or  euitora  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  ur  kua>tlcd||« 

■  ibsve  olben  left  out ;  only  as  cacls  member  e(  parliament,  In  his  )irivaie  faacy, 
I  thought  fit,  lo  elected  one  hy  onr.  7'he  most  part  uf  Ibcm  were  sucb  a*  had 
H.  yicachcd  and  cried  down,  with  great  tbnw  of  leal,  the  ararice  and  pluraliliea 
I  ftTblshopsand  prrlales;  that,  one  cureof  souls  was  a  full  employment  for  mrt 
K  iflrltaal  iNtstur,  how  able  soever,  if  nut  achargeralberabDrehunait  airwiigtli. 

■  Yatlbaaacontdentiousuien  (ere  any  part  of  the  workwasiIofK)  for  which  tba^ 
K  ^me  to;;ethtr,  and  that  on  the  public  salary)  wanted  not  bddncs*,  bi  iba 
B  Ipuiiiilny  nnd  trandal  of  their  paitnr-like  prufcHinn,  and  ei<|>eL-ialI*  of  ibeir 
B '  koasted  reromuilioii,  to  seiie  (»•■•  Ihcir  hnods,  nr  uul  unwilliugly  tw  acnfC, 
I  (bcsUf* oiM,Boinelisira  Iwuor  m(ira,ufilie bcit livings)  collegiate  maaterftMr* 
B  to  the  University,  rich  lectures  in  tliecity;  irHiug  tail  to  all  winds  that  mtgkl 
P  Mo*  gala  Into  liieir  covetous  botumi :  by  which  means  these  great  reUiker* 

ofnDn-rriidcticc,aniuni;t>i  many  ilitlant  cures,  were  not  ashamed  lu  be  teen  so 
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.  It  Memt  vwy  doubllul  whether  the  {Mriiiumat  wiehed  tfiat 
the  Aaeaibly  slMNild  uuite  in  a  form  of  ehnrch  govenuneiit  to  be 
jBi|ioefri  on  (he  eoiuitry.  It  wee  called^  to  engage  the  attention 
€i  the  Pliritanei  and  to  please  the  sectt  which  were  invited  to  aend 
to  it.  The  leading  politicians  of  the  period^  were  top 
to  snppoee  that  men^  so  mdely  different  in  sentiment  ae 


^■kidy  ptaelists  snd  D«i*midaiti  HMSu^hrss,  to  e  fcsifal  eondtsiuttifmy 
dMibtlMty  hf  tbdr  owo  mouth  t.  And  yet  tbe  auda  doctrine  for  which  they 
IsoIl  MMh  pajy  uid  insisted  upon  widi  more  vehemence  than  Gospel,  was  bat 
In  Irfl  wsy  in  eibsly  that  their  doctrine  was  worth  nothing*  and  the  spiritual 
'  wf  thdr  ministry  toss  available  than  bodity  oompnlslon  (  persoading  the 
la  Bsn  it  as  a  stroofer  means  to  subdue  and  btiug  in  eonscienoe, 
lima  weanfelical  persnasiou :  distnistiu;  the  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual 
which  were  ^ven  them,  if  they  mii^fat  be  rightly  called,  with  full 
mi  ewSdeaey  to  pnU  down  aU  thoughts  and  imaginations  that  eaalt 
against  God.  But  while  they  taught  compulsion  witliout  convince* 
whidi,  long  before,  they  com|dained  of  as  eaecuted  unchristianly  against 
Ivce,  their  contents  are  clear  to  have  been  no  better  tiian  antlchristUn  ; 
np  a  Bpiritnal  tyranny  by  a  secnlar  power,  to  the  advancing  of  their 
I  aniaerily  above  the  nMgielrate,  whom  they  would  have  made  their  esecu* 
•a  pnnish  church  delinqoencies,  whfireef  civil  tows  have  no  oognlsanccw 
**  And  wall  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselves  to  be  no  better  principled 
iMr  teachers;  trusted  with  committeeships  and  other  gainftil  oflkcs, 
i  their  commendations  for  aealons  and  (as  they  hesitated  not  to  term  them) 
I,  but  eaecuting  their  places  like  children  of  the  devil,  uofisithfuily^ 
Mfttstly,  nnmercifnlly,  and,  where  not  corruptly,  stupidlyt.  So  that  between 
Amb,  the  teachers,  and  tliese,  the  disciples,  ^ere  hath  not  been  a  more  igno- 
mlalDtts  and  mortal  wound  to  faith,  to  piety,  to  the  woric  of  refurmation,  nor 
nMM«  cause  of  blaspbemiog  g^ven  to  the  eueoiies  of  God  and  truth,  since  the 
irst  preaching  of  the  reformation." 

This  passage  beluogs  to  Miltou's  *  Fragment  of  a  History  of  England,*  first 
pabttehed  In  1670 ;  but  from  which  the  quotation  was  eipunged.    It  was  first 
printed  by  itself,  iu  1681 ;  and  afterwards  appeared  in  the  edition  of  his  works 
published  in  1738.    It  should  be  remembered,  that  Milton  did  not  assail  the  As- 
sembly till  after  some  of  them  had  denounced  his  Work  on  the  '  Doctrine  aud 
Discipliae  of  Divorce ; '  which  led  to  his  being  brought  before  the  House  of 
IrfSfde  isr  that  publication.    Nothing  arose  from  this  occurrence  injurious  to 
Milmo ;  but  he  never  forgave  the  Presbyterian  cierisy  the  offence,  and  re- 
venges himself  on  the  Assembly  in  the  above  tirade.    It  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
amthfs  work  on  *  Divorce '  is  dedicated  to  this  very  Assembly,  as  well  as  to  the 
Lsng  Parliament ;  both  of  which  he  afterwards  so  severely  deuounces.    In  that 
dsdication,  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  **  select  assembly" — "  of  so  much  piety  and 
wisdom" — ^"a  learned  and  memurable  synod,"  in  which  "piety,  learning, 
sad  pmdence,  were  housed."    This  dedication  was  written  tw9  years  after  the 
Assembly  bad  met,  and  wlien  its  character  must  havebecn  well  known.  When 
hs  pwhlished  his  '  Tetrachordon,'  in  defence  of  the  former  work,  he  leaves  out 
the  Assembly  in  the  dedication,  and  addresses  it  to  the  parliament  only.    In 
the  *  Colesterion,'  he  attacks  the  anonymous  member  of  the  Assembly,  who 
hsd  assailed  him,  with  the  utmost  scurrility ;  and,  from  that  time,  never  failetl 
ts  abase  tiie  PrMbytcrieas  and  the  Assembly.    It  is  painful  to  detract  from 
the  toir  fame  of  Milton  ;  but  even  be  is  not  entitled  to  vilify  the  character 
sf  a  tofffa  aad  respectabto  body  of  man,  to  avenge  his  private  quarrtl. 
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those  who  were  cliosen  to  sit  in  this  convocation,  would  ever 
agTCo  in  the  divine  right  and  universal  obligation  of  any  eccle- 
siastical system ;  and,  that  they  did  not  wiish  tlicm  to  agree, 
beems  probable,  from  the  fact,  that  in  general,  when  there  ap- ' 
peared  an  approach  towards  the  completion  of  tlicir  ecclesiastic^ 
code,  new  difficulties  or  questions  were  always  proposed  to  them, 
which  occasioned  protracted  debates  and  increabing  differences. 
The  Assembly  at  last  broke  up  without  hnishing  its  work.* 

A  short  account  of  the  several  leading  parties  in  the  country, 
or  which  were  represented  in  the  Assembly,  will  justify  these  re- 
marks, and  throw  liglit  on  the  life  of  Baxter,  as  well  as  on  the 
state  of  the  period.  Baxter  himself  shall  furnish  the  chief  part  of 
tiie  information ;  because  he  tells  us  what  he  liked  and  disliked 
in  the  Erastian,  the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent parties. 

The  Erastian  party,  in  the  Assembly,  was  composed  chieSy  of 
lawyers,  and  other  secular  |)ersoiis  ;  who  understood  the  nature 
of  civil  government  belter  than  the  nature,  forms,  and  ends  of 
the  church  of  Christ;  and  of  those  offices  appointed  by  him  for 
purposes  purely  spiritual.  Tlie  leading  laymen  among  them> 
were  Selden  and  Whitelocke,  both  lawyers,  and  men  of  pro- 
found learning  and  talents.  Lightfoot  and  Coleman  were 
distinguished  as  niuch  anioii[r  the  divines  for  rabbinical  know- 
ledge, as  the  two  former  were  among  the  men  of  their  own 
profession. 

"The  Eraslians,"  says  Baxter,  "t  thought,  tvere  intlie  right, 
in  asserting  more  fully  than  others,  the  magistrates'  power  ia 
matters  of  religion  ;  that  all  coercion,  by  mulcts  or  force,  should 
only  be  in  their  hands ;  that  no  such  power  belongs  to  the  pav 
tors  or  people  of  the  church  j  and  that  the  pastoral  power  is 
only  persuasive,  or  exercised  on  volunteers."  But  he  disliked  in 
them,  "that  they  made  too  light  of  the  power  of  the  ministry, 
church,  and  excommnnieation ;  that  they  mode  church  com- 
munion more  common  to  the  impenitent,  than  Christ  would 
have  it;  that  theymttde  the  chnrcli  too  like  the  world,  by  break- 
ing down  the  hedge  of  spiritual  discipline,  and  laying  it  almost 
commonwitli  the  wilderness  ;  and  that  they  misundersloud  and 
injured  their  brethren,  affirming  that  ihcy  claimed  as  from  God 
a  coercive  jjouer  over  the  bodies  and  consciences  of  men.""'    'JTiC 

*  Bailie'i  LeUcr,  uil  JournaU  pcuim ;  MenotH  of  Oweo,  pp.  51!,  54,  400, 
Sd  eililiuu, 
'Lir«,  |)anii.  p.l3'J.    llicIollowiDgamuiUifiiccuuiitaribe  origin  uiJ  pro- 
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•  •  * 

trndeney  and  design  of  the  system  woald  certiunly  eonvert  the 
dnirch  into  the  world,  and  the  world  into  the  church. 

^The  Episcopal  party/'  he  says,  ^seemed  to  have  reason  on 
tiwir  side  in  tfab,  that  in  the  primitive  church  there  were  apostles, 
cfaageUsts,  and  others,  who  were  general  unfixed  officers,  not 
tied  to  any  particular  charge ;  but  who  had  some  superiority 
0ver  fcced  bishops  or  pastors.  And  as  to  fixed  bishops  of  iMur- 
lieidar  churches,  that  were  superior  in  degree  to  presbyters, 
thoogh  I  saw  nothing  at  all  in  Scripture  for  tliem ;  yet  I  saw 
that  the  leeeption  of  them  was  so  very  early,  and  so  very  gene- 
nd,  I  thought  it  most  improbable  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
nnd  of  the  apostles. 

^I  utterly  disliked  their  extirpation  of  the  true  discipline  of 
Christ,  not  only  as  they  omitted  or  corrupted  it,  but  as  their 
fNrinciplea  and  church  state  had  made  it  impracticable.  'JThey 
thus  .altered  the  nature  of  churches,  and  the  ancient  nature  of 
bisbops  and  presbyters.  They  set  up  secular  courts,  vexed 
huneet  Christians,  co;intenanced  ungodly  teachers,  opposed  faith- 
lid  mimsters,  and  promoted  the  increase  of  ignorance  and  pro- 
fiawness/'* 

No  supporters  of  such  views  were  in  the  Assembly ;  but  not  a 
few  of  the  members  were  partial  to  a  limited  episcopacy,  such  as 
that  for  which  Baxter  himself  pleaded.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
them  would  not  take  the  covenant  when  it  came  from  Scotland, 
till  it  was  explained  that  the  episcopacy  which  they  were  called 
to  disown,  was  only  the  hierarchy  of  England/  Among  these 
were,  Gataker,  Burgess,  Arrowsmith,  and  several  other  persons 
of  some  note.  In  the  parliament  there  was  a  large  proportion 
of  persons  of  this  description,  who  were  much  more  disposed  to 


of  ErasUaniftm,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Gillespie,  one  of  the  Scots 
coaraiitstonen  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  who  wrote  a  volume  against  it  un- 
der the  title  of  <  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming.'—**  The  father  of  it  is  the  old  serpent  ( 
its  OMtber  is  the  enmity  of  our  nature  against  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chmt;  and  the  midwife  who  brought  this  unhappy  brood  into  the  light  of  the 
vorid,  was  Thomas  Erastus,  doctor  of  medicine,  at  Heidelberg.   The  Erastian 
Car  being  bom,  the  breasts  which  gave  it  suck,  were  profaneness  and  self;  its 
i^niagfood  when  advanced  in  growth,  was  arbitrary  government ;  and  its  careful 
tutor  was  Arminianism." — Book  i.  chap.  2.  The  book  from  which  this  curious 
txtnct  is  taken,  is  written  with  considerable  ability,  and  contains  unanswerable 
vpiaients  in   proof  that  the  New  Testament  furnishes  a  form  of  church 
Kovtmment,  which  Chrivtiaiis  are  bound  to  adopt.  It  deserves  to  be  read  as  an 
tttidetc  to  the  plausible  but  fallacious  reasonings  of  the  *  Ircuicum/  of  Bishop 
ttiUinglieet. 
*  Lifei  part  U.  p.  UO.  f  Nesl,  UL,  p.  56. 
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RckDowledge  a  limited  episcoiincy  than  to  submit  to  the  divio* 

right  of  PreBbytery, 

'Hie  great  body  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  Nonconformim, 
were  Presbyterians,  attached  fium  principle  to  the  plBtform  of 
Geneva,  nnd  exceedingly  de&irous,  in  Qlliiiucc  witli  l^cotlandt  of 
I  wlubliHhing  Presbyterian  unifurmity  llirou^lioitt  the  kinKd< 
I  ITifl  leaders  of  this  party  in  tiie  Assecnbly  were,  Culamy,  Twia^ 
I  .Whyte,  Palmer,  Marshall,  and  the  Scottish  commieMonei^ 
I  An<l  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Hollis,  Glyn,  Maynard,  CJemeai 
f  Walker,  and  William  Pryntie.  They  were  supported  by  EsseiC| 
I  Manchester,  and  Northumberland,  among  the  peers;  find  by 
I  the  body  of  tlie  clergy  of  London,  the  mass  of  the  religiov 
I  professors  in  the  metropolis,  and  some  distinguished  petnoDs  ii 
I  the  army.  To  this  class  of  professors  Ilaxtcr  was  more  atlRched 
I  than  to  any  other,  though  it  is  evident,  that  while  he  eulogized  iu 
I  virtues,  he  was  not  blind  to  its  faults. 

[        "As  for  the  Presbyterians,"  he  says,  "  I  found  that  the  ofRct 

r   of  prencliing  presbyters,  was   allowed  by  all  who  deserved  thl 

I  aame  of    Christians ;    that    this   qllice    did    participate,   sub' 

■ervicntly  to  Christ,  in  ihejfWO/rAc^ica/,  or  teaching;  tiivprietitft 

or  worshipping ;  and  the  yovermng  power ;  and  thiit  S<.-ripture, 

antiquity,  and  the  nature  of  church  government,  clearly  show 

that  all  presbyters  were  church  governors,  as  well  as  chutcl| 

teachers.    To  deny  this,  were  to  destroy  the  office  and  to  en>r 

deavour    to  destroy    the   churches,     i  saw,  also,  in  Scriptutl^ 

antiquity,  and  reason,  that  Uic  association  of  pastors  and  ehurchcs 

I  Jbr  agreement,  and  their  i-yiiodsin  cases  of  necessity,  are  a  plain 

I  duty :  ajid   that  their  ordinary  stated  synods  itrc  usually  very 

I  M>i)ve»ieot.     I  saw,  too,  that  in  England  the  persons  who  wem 

I  ealled  Presbyterians  were  eminent  for  learning,  sobriety,  imiJ  piety; 

F  ind  the  pastors  so  called  were  those  who  went  through  the  work 

P«f  the  ministry,  iu  diligent,  serious  preaching  to  ihe  people,  uid 

I  edifying  men's  souls  and  keeping  up  religion  in  tlie  land."' 

X      'llie  following  are  the  things  in  this  body  to  which  he  objected} 

f  **I  disliked  their  order.of  lay- elders,  who  had  uo  ordination,  or 

r  power  to  preach,  or  to  administer  sacraments:  for  though!  grant 

I  tfiat  lay-elders,  or  the  chief  of  the  people,  were  of^cn  employed 

(O  express  the  people's  consent,  and  preserve  their  liberties;  yrt 

these  were  no  church  officers  at  all,  nor  had  any  charge  of 

privtkte  OTersight  of  the  Hocks. 

"  I  (liblikcd,  also,  the  course  of  some  of  the  more  rigid  of  them^' 
^^^^^F  '  Lire,  port  it,  p. 
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wIm  dft#  tdoiMRr  the  WRy  of  prelney^  by  glra^ng  lit  kkind  of 
•enlar  power ;  not  using  it  themsdvee,  but  binding  the  magi* 
ttrslee  lo  ooo&ieate  or  impriion  men,  merely  because  they  were 
escooimttnicated ;  and  io  corrupting  the  true  discipline  of  the 
ehufchy  and  turning  the  communion  of  saints  into  the  com* 
■Mnion  of  the  multitude,  n^o  must  keep  4n  the  church  against 
dmr  frills  for  fear  of  being  undone  in  the  world.    Whereas,  a 
mas  whose  conscience  cannot  feel  a  just  excommunication  unless 
it  be  backed  with  confiscation  or  imprisonment,  is  no  fitter  to  be 
a  aeosber  of  a  Christian  church,  than  a  corpse  is  to  be  a  member 
of  a  eorporation.    It  is  true  theyclaim  not  this  power  as  jure 
7  but  no  more  do  the  prelates,  though  the  writ  de  excam* 
aqriendo  is  the  life  of  all  their  censures.    Both  parties 
loo  arach  debase  the  magistrate,  by  making  him  their  mere  exe- 
cstioaar ;  whereas  he  ought  to  be  the  judge  wherever  he  is  the 
excciitioiier,  and  ought  to  try  the  case  at  his  own  bar,  before  he 
be  obliged  to  punish  any  delinquent.  ^  They  also  corrupt  the 
diseiplioe  of  Christ,  by  mixing  it  with  secular  force*    They  re* 
poach  the  keys,  or  ministerial  power,  as  if  it  were  a  leaden 
sword,  and  not  worth  a  straw,  unless  the  magbtrate's  sword  en<« 
fsree  it.  What,  then,  did  the  primitive  church  for  three  hundred 
years  ?   Worst  of  all>  they  corrupt  the  church,  by  forcing  in  the 
rsbUe  of  the  unfit  and  unwilling ;  and  thereby  tempt  many 
godly  Christians  to  schisms  and  dangerous  separations.    1111 
magistrates  keep  the  sword  themselves,  and  learn  to  deny  it  to 
every  angry  clergyman  who  would  do  his  own  work  by  it,  and 
ifmvethem  to  their  own  weapons — die  word  and  spiritual  keys- 
sad,  vakami  quantum  valere  possuni,  the  church  will  never  have 
unity  and  peace. 

^  I  disliked,  also,  some  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  they  were 
not  tender  enough  to  dissenting  brethren }  but  too  much  against 
lUierty,  as  others  were  too  much  for  it ;  and  thought  by  votes 
and  numbers  to  do  that  which  love  and  reason  should  have 
Jooe."^ 

While  the  reader  must  admire  the  candour  of  these  remarks, 
ss  they  bear  on  the  party,  with  which  Baxter  was  more  identified 
tiisn  any  other,  he  will  no  less  cordially  approve  his  enlightened 
news  of  tlie  distinction  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 
Usd  they  been  alwa)'s  thus  viewed  and  distinguished,  how  many 
cvib  would  have  been  prevented  both  in  the  church  and  in  the 
aorld  1    The  governments  of  the  earth  would  have  been  saved 

^  Lifini  psrt  U.,  pp.  148,  U:i. 
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avait  [lorlio!]  of  tlie  perplexity  and  trouble  wliicli  they  haw 
,  experienced  in  tlie  m»nageracnt  of  their  affairs  ;  and  the  cliurch 
I  would  have  been  preserved  from  much  of  tliat  secularity  whicH 
[  has  attached  to  it,  ax  well  as  from  iiilimte  suffering  and  sorronv 
I  Unfortunately,  Baxter  was  not  always  consistent  with  himselfa 
I  these  important  points,  l^he  concluding  sentence  of  this  very' 
r  extract  shows,  that  while  he  was  a  friend  of  liberty,  he  wM 
[  afraid  of  too  much  of  it.  He  never  would  have  been  himself 
I  a  persecutor  ;  but  he  would  not  have  objected  to  the  exercisA 
[  of  a  certain  measure  of  coercion  or  restraint  by  others,  in  sup* 
I  port  of  what  he  might  have  considered  the  ^ood  of  the  indt*- 
I  viduaU  themselves,  or  of  what  the  interests  of  the  communis 
I  required. 

I       Baxter  was  less  friendly  to  the  Independents  than  to  i 

1    other  of  the  leading  parties  of  his  times.     For  this,  various  n 

Y'  aons  may  be  assigned.     His  principles  and  dispositions  induced 

I    in  him  a  greater  attachment  to  ministerial  or  priestly  power,  thatf 

F   accorded  with  the  principles  of  that   body.     The  influence  o( 

1    iome  of  its  more  active  and  learned  ministers,  and  the  suppcnt 

I    which  they  derived  from  some  of  the  public  characters  whoM 

I    exertions  were  directed  to   the  overthrow  of  civil  and  religionl' 

I    despotism,  and  the  establishment  of  general  liberty,  were  greatev- 

L    than  Baxter  ivas  disposed  to  approve.   Above  all,  as  he  consider- 

I    ed  the  great  master-spirits  o(  that  agitating  period,  to  be  either 

I    really,  or,  for  political  reasons,  professedly,  attached  to  the  politjr 

of  the  Independents,  he  regarded  the  whole  body  with  jealousy  and 

dislike.    1  will  not  deny  that  he  had  some  ground  for  part  of  iba 

feeling  which  he  entertained ;  though  I  think  he  was  mistukcn 

in  various  particulars.     The  following  account  of  the  liidepcn- 

I   dents,  considering  Baxter's  opinions,  Is  houourable  both  to  the 

I    Writer  and  to  the  body  W  which  it  refers. 

I  "  Mont  of  them  were  zealous,  and  very  many  learned,  dii* 
I  erect,  and  godly  men;  fit  to  be  very  serviceable  in  the  churchtr 
I  In  the  search  of  Scripture  and  antiquity,  I  found,  that,  in  the 
I  "beginning,  a  governed  church,  and  a  staled  worshipping  church, 
I  were  all  one,  and  not  two  several  thlngsj  and  that,  though  thcn- 
I  night  be  other  by-meetings  in  places  like  our  chapels  or  privatt 
I.  Itouses,  for  such  as  age  or  persecution  hindered  to  come  to  the* 
ft  inore  solemn  meetings,  yet  churches  then  were  no  bigger,  in 
nveipect  of  number,  than  our  parishes  now.  These  were  sociedei 
of  Christians  united  for  personal  communion,  and  not  only  for 
communion  by  meetiugs  of  officers  and  delegates  in  suiods,  a* 
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wuaof  dmrdwi  in  associatioti  be.  I  aaw»  if  once  we  go  beyond 
die  boonds  of  powonal  commimion,  as  the  end  of  particolar 
ehuiehety  in  the  definition^  we  may  make  a  church  of  a  nation^ 
or  often  nations,  or  what  we  please,  which  shall  have  none  of  the 
naUne  and  endi  of  the  primitive,  particular  churches.  I  saw 
also  a  commendable  care  of  serious  holiness  and  discipline  in 
■loat  of  the  Independent  churches;  and  I  found  that  some  epis- 
copal men,  as  Bishop. Usher  himself,  did  hold  that  every  bishop 
was  independent,  as  to  synods,  and  that  synods  were  not  proper 
gpremors  of  the  particular  bishops,  but  only  for  their  concord."^ 
f  n  this  passage,  Baxter  grants  almost  every  thing  for  which  the 
lodepencknts  have  contended.  It  is  rather  surprising,  consider- 
ing his  acuteness,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  iuferences  which 
oi^t  to  be  drawn  from  the  premises.*  If  primitive  churches 
were  possessed  of  separate  and  independent  authority,  and  con- 
sisted only  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  Christians ;  and  if  going 
beyond  personal  communion,  as  the  great  object  of  Christian 
issoieiation  leaves  every  thing  vague  and  indefinite,  it  seems  very 
dear  on  which  side  the  strength  of  the  argument  respecting 
Anreh  government  and  fellowship  lies.  In  fact,  Baxter  was  more 
an  Independent  or  congregationalist,both  in  theory  and  practice^ 
than  be  was  generally  disposed  to  admit. 

We  have  given  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  of  this  party;  we 
must  now  look  at  the  dark.  ^^  In  the  Independent  way,"  he 
stys,  '^  I  disliked  many  things.  They  made  too  light  of  ordina- 
tbn.  They  also  had  their  ofiice  of  lay-eldership.  They  were 
commonly  stricter  about  the  qualification  of  church  members, 
than  Scripture,  reason,  or  the  practice  of  the  uiiiver^tal  church 
would  allow ;  not  taking  a  man's  bare  profession  as  credible,  and 
as  sufficiept  evidence  of  his  title  to  church  communion  ;  unless 
either  by  a  holy  life,  or  the  particular  narration  of  the  passages 
of  the  work  of  grace,  he  satisfied  the  pastors,  and  alt  the  church, 
that  he  was  truly  holy ;  whereas  every  man's  profession  is  the 
Talid  evidence  of  the  thing  professed  in  his  heart,  unless  it  be 
disproved  by  him  that  questioneth  it,  by  proving  him  guilty  of 
heresies  or  impiety,  or  sins  inconsistent  with  it.  If  once  you  go 
beyond  the  evidence  of  a  serious,  sober  confession,  as  a  credible 
and  sufficient  sign  of  title  to  church  membership,  you  will  never 
know  where  to  rest.  The  church's  opinion  will  be  both  rule 
and  judge ;  and  men  will  be  let  in,  or  kept  out,  according  to  the 
Various  latitude  of  opinions  or  charity  in  the  several  officers  or 

>  Ute,  psrt  L,  p.  140. 
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churches ;  so  ttmt  he  will  be  pnssalile  in  one  thiiri'li,  who  \*  iiw 
tolerable   in  another;  anil  thus  the  churches  will  he  helcra-< 
geiieoiis  and  cotiru&ed."     There  is  in  all  this  a  little,  if  not  mofC> 
than  a  little,  spiritual  pride  of  the  weaker  sort  of  professortf 
afieettng  to  be  vi^^ibly  set  at  a  greater  dimance  from  the  cold«r 
I.  proreators  of  Chriiitianity,  than  God  would  have  them,  that  M 
I  .they  may  he  more  ohservable  and  conspicuous  for  their  holineM 
r  h)  the  world ;  and  there  is  too  much  uncharitableness  in  it,  when 
I  God  hath  given  sincere  professors  the  kernel  of  his  mercies,  even 
[  grace  and  glory,  and  yet  they  will  f^udg^e  the  cold,  hypocritical 
I  professors,  so  small  a  ihin^  as  the  outward  shell,  and  visible 
L  communion  and  external  ordinances ;  yea,  though  such  are  krpi 
[  in  the  church  for  the  sake  and  service  of  the  sincere. 
I       "  1  disliked,  ol«o,  the  lamentable  tendency  of  this  their  way  W 
I  divisions  and  subdivisions,    and  the  nourishing  of  heresies  aitA' 
[  tects.  Butaboveall  I  disliked, that  mostof  them  made  thepeopl«y 
I  by  majoiity  of  votes,  to  be  church  go%-emors,  in  excominnnic** 
I  tions,  absolutions,  &c.,  which  Christ  hatli  mnde  nn  act  of  office 
I  Uld  BO  they  governed  their  governors  and  themselves.  The\'  alto 
too  much  exploded  synods ;  refusing  them  as  stated,  and  admit* 
ting  them  but  upon  some  extraordinary  occaiioiis.     1  disliked* 
also,  their  over-rigidnens  against  the  admission  of  ChrisUans  of 
other    churches    to   ttieir    communion.     And  their    makjn);   t 
minister  to  he  ax  no  minister  to  any  but  his  own  flock,  and  to 
act  to  others  but  as  a  private  man;  with  divers  others  mchi 
irregularities  and  dividing  n|>inionK ;  many  of  which  the  mode* 
ration  of  the  New  CngUnit  s  vnod  hath  of  late  corrected  and  dis- 
owned ;  and  so  done  very  much  to  heal  these  breaches."' 

Such  is  Baxter's  account  of  the  independents  of  his  timca^  ' 
Tlie  number  of  their  ministers  who  were  memliers  of  the  W«*t-' 
minster  Assembly,  did    not    exceed    ten    or  twelve.     Of  thescf 
Goodwin,  Nye,  Burroughs,  Simpson,  and  Bridge,  were  reckoned 

'  1  am  nut  aitarr  that  ladepenileiiu.  vilhrr  in  r*tiy  or  lu  InUer  limt*,  tc* 
quired  tnorca*  the  trnn  of  rrligioui  rcllumliip  thin  n credible  piuritiloa ( Ibat 
1>,  M  profciiioD  CDtttlnl  i»  belier,  unilcr  all  ibcdrcuiiiMuii-'e*  lawbicli  it  It 
tovit.  At  ibe  tritJeucy  of  bitniao  iirtiurr  ii  !••  tit  lux,  rathtr  tlisn  ri(M^ 
Baiter'*  •fcouiii  u(  the  risidii)r  n[  the  budji  it  grfully  to  its  hoiiuur.  The  (oa>  , 
clttiliiic  rcflrctiuni  in  the  >lwvc  v*nicr<<r'>>  **"  ''>c  tnotlvn  uf  ibr  paniw,  tat 
Ibt  dcrcnc«uria)pur*a>Diniu>iH>ii,Brcimwiirthy  of  Bnder.  iiunic of  iIm  oUiMi 
lliioft  lu  mblcli  bo  ubjecU,  If  tbry  *xl*tfd  in  thr  iursm-y  u[  tlie  liiHtjr,  cUh 
aohmgtti  ADd,  therrfore,  liu  out  rtquirr  niiy  dimnirnl.  Tlie  lutliur  Diust 
refrr  the  fvsder  to  th* '  Mr  main  nl  Ur.Owtii,'  for  ■  fuller,  inili  ■«  be  cnnndcrsj 
■  OMK  Dorrrrt  Tie*  of  Indvpendt-Acy,  ihati  itbat  U  (Ivta  by  lUaMftW 
it  would  be  proper  to  iiilroilucc  here. 

'Ut«,[>«rtii.,pp.l«,Hl. 
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a>  the  le>Jgri»MMt  by  the  admitwonof  all  parries  weif  MMmg  ths- 
aioil  dktiiigidthed  in  that  body  for  learning,  tale jita,  and  addren. 
Baxter,  Bailliey  Lig^tfoot,  and  others,  unite  in  bearing  this  teiti* 
■my  to  theoi,  Thty  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  cacablishing  Presbyterian  uniformity  |  and  though  outvoted 
liy  niMBbeis,  their  resistance  and  perseverance,  aided  by  the  en« 
lightened  friends  of  religious  Bbqty  in  parliament,  among  whom 
imnt  be  redconed  Vane,  Cromwell,  Pym,  and  Harrison,  sue- 
ceeded  mpieventing  the  aseendancy  of  a  party,  which,  as  it  war 
theo  constituted,  had  It  obtained  sufficient  power,  would  have 
meidlessly  persecuted  all  who  opposed  its  progress  or  were  ini* 
asical  to  its  interests. 

These  were  the  chief  parties  in  England,  when  the  West* 
■rinster  Assembly  was  cidled,  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
represented  in  that  body.  Little  difference  existed  among  them 
on  the  leading  principles  of  the  Gospel ;  which,  as  appears  from 
the  confession  and  catechisms  published  by  the  Assembly,  they 
held  decidedly  in  the  Calvinistic  view  of  those  principles.  There 
were,  doubtless,  many  persons  whose  religion  could  not  be  called 
in  qoestioo,  who  would  not  have  gone  so  far  as  some  of  the  ex« 
prsasions  in  those  documents ;  but  considering  the  Assembly  as 
a  tolerably  feir  representative  of  the  religious  community  of 
Ettghnd  at  that  time,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  Calriii* 
ism  was  then  the  prevailing  doctrinal  system,  both  in  the  church 
sod  out  of  it. 

On  other  points,  especially  those  of  church  government  and 
discipline,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  differed  widely  from  each 
other,  and  never  would  agr^e  in  any  common  system.    Jure 
ihrno    prelatists,    solemn- league-and*covenant    presbyterians, 
latitudinarian  Erastians,  and    tolerating    independents,  could 
not  possibly  coalesce  as  the  friends  and  supporters  of  any  scheme 
to  which  all  should  be  required  to  submit.    On  leading  points  of 
ecclesiastical  polity   they  were  the  antipodes  of  each  other. 
Coaipromise  was  out  of  the  question;  submission  to  one  another, 
where  conscience  was  concerned,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
lia  against  God  ;  and  even  liberty  to  others,  to  act  according  to 
thchr  own  convictions,  was  considered  by  some  of  them  too  im- 
portant a  right  to  be  admitted,  or  boon  to  be  conferred.  Mean 
tioie  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  steadily  advanced, 
Md  finally  gained   ascendancy.    While  the    parties  differed 
saiong  themselves,  nothing  could  be  enforced  by  authority;  and 
when  the  majority  decided  in  favour  of  the  divine  right  of  pres« 
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byterianism,  the  civil  powers  had  fallen  into  hands  which  took 
efTectual  care  that  it  should  nnC  be  established.  The  friends  of 
that  system,  grasping  at  too  much,  frustrated  their  own  aim ;  and 
lost  in  the  struggle  for  exclusive  authority,  their  influence  in  re- 
ligion, and  their  importnnce  in  politics.  In  the  righteous  retri- 
bution of  Providence,  those  who  bad  refused  to  grant  politick 
existence  to  others,  bnalty  Inst  their  own. 

The  account  of  the  leading  parties  in  the  nation  at  this  periodf 
would  be  incomplete  without  noticing  another — the  Baptists. 
This  body  also  attracted  the  attention  of  Baxter,  and  as  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  several  controversies  with  its  ministers,  it  i» 
gratifying  to  find  him  record  the  following  opinion  of  its  chit- 
racter :  "  For  the  Anabaptists  themselves,  though  1  have  written 
and  said  so  much  against   them,  as  1  found  that  most  of  them 
I  were  persons  of  zeal  in  religion,  so  many  of  them  were  soberj 
I  gndly  people,  who  differed  from  others  but  in  the  point  of  infant 
I  baptism,  or,  at  most,  in  the  points  of  predestination,  free-will, 
I  and  perseverance.     And  I  found  in  all  antiquity,  that  thougli 
I  Infant  baptism  wan  held  lawful  by  the  church,  yet  some,  wiik 
kTertullian  and  Nazianzen,  thought  it  most  convenient  to  make 
I  no  haste;  and  the  rest  left  the  time  of  baptism  to  every  one'i 
I  liberty,  and  forced  none  to  be  l>aptized  :  insomuch  as  not  only 
I  Constantine,  Theodosius,  and  such  others  as  were  converted  tt 
I  the  years  of  discretion,  but  Augustine,  and  many  such  as  »ci» 
I  the  children  of  Christian  parents  (one  or  lioth),  did  defer  theiv 
I  baptism  much  longer  than  I  think  they  should  have  done.     So 
I  that,  in  the  primitive  church,  some  were  baptized  in  infancy, 
I  and  some  in  ripe  age,  and  some  a  little  before  their  death  ;  and 
none  were  forced,  but  all  left  free  ;  and  the  only  penalty  of  their 
delay  was,  that  so  long,  they  were  without  the  privileges  of  lh« 
church,  and  were  numbered  but  wilh  the  catechumens  or  ex- 
pettanta."  "     I  believe  there  were  no  Baptists  in  the  Assembly^ 
though  they  had  existed  long  before,  were  then  in  considerabi* 
I  liumlver  in  the  country,  and  could  rank  among  themselves  many 
I'txcellcnt,  and  a  few  teamed  persons. 

■  Having  thus  exhibited  Baxter's  particular  views  of  the  great, 
Ikading  parties  which  then  constituted  the  religious  world,  thcfol- 
b  lowing  summing  up,  by  himself,  is  particularly  worthy  of  ntt«n« 
Ftion; — "Among  all  these  parties,!  found  that  some  were  naturaU  ' 
Ely  of  mild,  calm,  and  gentle  dispositions;  and  some  of  sour,  fro- 

■  ward,  passionate,  peevish,  or  furious  natures.  Some  were  youn^ 
I  "  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  140,  )t I. 
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raw,  and  inexperienced,  and  these  were  like  young  fruity  sour 
and  harsh ;  addicted  to  pride  of  their  own  opinions,  to  self- 
CQnceitedness,  turbulency,  censoriousness,  and  temerity;  and  to 
engage  themselves  for  a  cause  and  party  before  they  understood 
the  matter.  They  were  led  by  those  teachers  and  books  that 
had  once  won  their  highest  esteem,  judging  of  sermons  and  per- 
sons by  their  fervency  more  than  by  the  soundness  of  the  matter 
and  the  cause.  Some  I  found,  on  the  other  side,  to  be  ancient 
and  experienced  Christians,  that  had  tried  the  spirits,  and  seen 
what  was  of  God,  and  what  of  man,  and  noted  the  events  of  both 
in  the  world.  These  were  like  ripe  fruit,  mellow  and  sweet; 
'  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy; 
who,  being  makers  of  peace,  did  sow  the  fruits  of  righteousness 
in  peace.' 

**  But  I  found  not  all  these  alike  in  all  the  disagreeing  parties, 
though  some  of  both  sorts  were  in  every  party.    The  Erastian 
party  was  mostly  composed  of  lawyers,  and  other  secular  persons. 
The  Diocesan  party  consisted  of  some  grave,  learned,  godly 
bishops,  and  ^ome  sober,  godly  people  of  their  mind ;  and, 
withal,  of  almost  all  the  carnal  politicians,  temporizers,  pro- 
fane, and  haters  of  godliness,  in  the  land,  and  all  the  rabble  of 
the  ignorant,  ungodly  vulgar.     Whether  this  came  to  pass  from 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  their  diocesan  government,  or  from 
their  accommodating  the  ungodly  sort  by  the  formal  way  of 
their  public  worship,  or  from  their  heading  and  pleasing  them  by 
running  down  the  stricter  sort  of  people  whom  they  hated ;  or 
all  these  together ;    and  also  because  the  worst  and  most  do 
always  fall  in  with  the  party  that  is  uppermost,  I  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  the  considerate  reader.     The  Presbyterian  party 
consisted  of  grave,  orthodox,  godly  ministers,  together  with 
the  hopefulest  of  the  students  and  young  ministers,  and  the  so- 
berest, godly,  ancient  Christians,  who  were  equally  averse  to 
persecution  and  to  schism  ;  and  of  those  young  ones  who  were 
educated  and  ruled  by  these ;  as,  also,  of  the  soberest  sort  of 
the  well-meaning  vulgar  who  liked  a  godly  life,  though  they 
had  no  great  knowledge  of  it.     This  party  was  most  desirous  of 
peace. 

"  The  Independent  party  had  many  very  godly  ministers  and 
people,  but  with  them  many  young,  injudicious  persons ;  inclined 
much  to  novelties  and  separations,  and  abounding  more  in  zeal 
thnn  knowledge ;  usually  doing  more  for  subdivisions  than  the 
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few  Bolwr  persons  among  them  could  do  for  nnhy  and  peace; 
too  much  mistaking  the  terms  of  church  communion,  and 
difference  between  the  regenerate  (invisible),  and  the  congiej 
(or  visible)  church. 

"The  Anabaptist  party  consisted  of  some  (l»nt  fewer)  sober^ 
peaceable  persons,  and  orthodox  in  other  points ;  but,  wJtha^, 
of  abundance  of  young,  transported  zealots,  and  a  medley  otj 
opinionists,  who  all  hasted  directly  to  enthusiasm  and  subdivj 
«ons,  and  by  the  temptation  of  prosperity  and  success  in 
Mid  the  policy  of  some  commanders,  were  led  into  rebclliuns  and; 

.  hot  endeavours  against  the  ininistrv,and  other  scandalous  crimes] 
and  brought  forth  the  horrid  sects  of  Ranters,  Seekers,  tavi\ 
Quakers,  in  the  land."  " 

In  this  description  of  parties  we  observe  some  of  the  marked 

I  peculiarities  of  Baxter.  He  was  obviously  disposed  to  do  justice 
to  all,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  true  rehgion  wherever  he  found 

I  it;  but  a  little  more  zeal  in  same  particulars,  than  was  suited  to  hu 
taste,  was  enough  to  induce  him  to  speak  more  strongly  of  tha 

.  parties  than  the  case  justified  :  besides,  he  was  influenced 
only  by  what  he  witnessed  Iiiinself,  but  by  what  he  heard  from 
others.  While  he  was  acute  and  candid,  he  was  credulous; 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  vague  and  injurious  re|>orts  than  a 
man  of  his  piety  and  experience  ought  to  have  been  :  but,  aftet^ 
■II,  the  picture  that  he  draws  of  the  parties  which  left  the 
church  is,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  thrm.  It  is  endmt 
that  he  considered  there  was  a  large  preponderance  of  genuine 
religion  among  each  ;  which  far  more  than  outweighed  all  tha 
dross  and  alloy  belonging  to  them.  They  who  imagine  thert 
was  nothing  but  sectarian  zeal,  guided  and  excited  by  po- 
litical frenzy,  entirely  mistake  the  tnie  state  of  things.  Then 
s  much  real  religion  in  the  parties  which  professed  it,  though 
nixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  what  tended  to  injure  it,  or  occ^ 

I  aion  misconception  of  its  nature, 

Baxter  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  prevalence  of  true  rtlfc 

I  gton  among  the  persons  composing  the  leading  partiRi,  that 
he  made  it  much  of  the  business  of  his  life  to  convince 
Acm,  that  they  differed  less  from  each  other  than  they  then^ 
Klves  supposed,  and  to  induce  them  to  act  together  in  Christiaa 

I  fellowship.  "  I  thought  it  my  duty,"  he  says,  "  to  labour  to 
bring  them  nil  to  a  concordHiit  practiceof  so  much  as  they  wrrr 

L  •sret'd  iu }  to  set  all  that  together  which  was  true  and  good 
■  Lift,  part  U.  pp.  144—llG. 
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ttMBg  them  ally  and  to  reject  the  rest;  and  espeeianjF  to  labour  to 
revive  Christian  charity,  which  faction  and  disputes  had  hunenta^ 
Uy  extinguished.''^  This  object  he  prosecuted  in  the  most  inde* 
fatigable  manner,  by  conversation,  preaching,  writing,  and  disput- 
log;  and  though  he  often  complains  of  disappointment,  and 
deplores  the  dirisions  of  the  period,  his  success  in  uniting  all 
partiea  in  the  town  of  Kidderminster,  was  complete ;  and  his 
influence  over  the  serious  people  of  the  county  at  large,  very 
considerable. 

Having  given,  chiefly  in  Baxter's  words,  an  account  of  the 
leading  religious  parties  of  the  period,  I  consider  this  the  best 
place  to  introduce  his  remarks  on  the  minor  sects;  some  of  which 
had  but  an  ephemeral  existence,  while  others  have  increased, 
extended,  and  still  remain.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  record  his 
statementa,  many  of  which  are  very  curious,  though  I  fear  they 
are  aol  always  sufficiently  free  from  the  influence  of  that  preju- 
dice and  credulity  to  which  I  have  just  adverted. 

Hie  variety  of  religious  sects  which  sprung  up  during  the 
period  of  whkh  we  are  now  treating,  has  been  a  fruitful  topic  of 
leproaeh  and  exultation  to  infidels  and  worldly  ecclesiastics* 
The  Ibnner  of  these  classes  glory  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  sects^ 
as  a  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  all  religion  whatever;  the  others 
lefer  to  it  as  a  beacon  to  warn  men  of  the  danger  of  departing 
bmn  established  faith  and  forms.    Infidels  forget,  however,  that 
sects,  and  enthusiastic  ones  too,  are  not  confined  to  Christians. 
The  elegant  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  presented,  in  the 
deities  of  a  thousand  groves  and  streams,  any  thing  but  a  unity  of 
opinion  or  worship ;  while  the  conduct  of  die  worthies  of  those 
elegant  superstitions,  so  far  from  indicating  the  influence  of  a 
tober  rationality,  exhibited  ^^all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things." 
Nor  were  the  haunts  of  philosophy  in  ancient,  or  the  schools  of 
philosophy  in  modern  times,  more  free  from  sects  and  schisms, 
md  from  fierce  and  angry  contentions.    Ecclesiastics  should  re- 
member that  unity  is  the  boast  of  the  Romish  church,  and  divi- 
MOD  her  reproach  of  Protestantism.     Not  that  she  is  entitled  to 
4ie  claim  <^  unity,  or  to  fling  the  reproach  of  discord  at  others, 
She  has  her  sects  and  her  quarrels  too.    It  is  not  to  the  dis- 
ciedit  of  the  reformation  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  diversity  of  opinion 
lad  practice  among  the  reformers  themselves,  and  aiTorded  an 
opportunity  for  the  manifestation  of  errors  and  improprieties 
which  they  all  deplored,    llie  excitement  produced  by  that 

•  Ufe,  part  i.  p.  144. 
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glorious  event  was  not  likely  to  spend  all  its  force  on  the  iiiinda< 
wliich  were  capable  of  bearing  it  without  injury;  it  was  nccn* 
aarily  extended  to  others,  whose  passions  or  imaginations  ' 
more  powerful  than  their  understandings.  On  such  men, 
pure  fire  which  burned  on  the  Protestant  altar  became  wild  fire| 
not  wanning  by  tts  genial  heat,  or  consuminf;  evil  by  its  steadjf 
ilam^,  hut  scorching,  and  vagrant ;  destroying  in  its  fur)'  be 
friends  and  foes. 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  civil  commotions 
England,  which  were  but  the  bursting  forth  of  a  volcano,  ihsC 
had  long  been  burning  in  secret,  should  be  attended  with  eimili 
effects.  The  convulsion  which  overturned  the  throne,  ovM 
whelmed  the  church,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  constitution,  wa> 
shock  which  even  the  most  powerful  minds  could  scarcely  sustain. 
It  was  natural  to  regard  it  as  the  crisis  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
politics,  and  to  contemplate  in  it  the  approach  or  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  splendid  era.  Politicians,  astrologers,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  theologians,  felt  its 
power.  Few  comparatively  of  any  class,  could  "  sit  on  b  hill 
apart,"  and  contemplate,  with  calm  serenity,  the  whirlwind  and 
the  storm  which  were  then  raging  ;  still  fewer  were  capable  oT 
directing  them,  or  of  reducing  the  conflicting  elements  to  order 
and  harmony;  and  of  those  who  maiie  the  attempt, not  a  few 
perished  in  it,  or  only  exposed  themselves  to  the  insult 
mockery  which  their  imbecile  temerity  justly  deserved. 

Religion,  from  its  infinitely  greater  importance  than  all  ol 
things,necessaritywroughtmostpowerftdly  in  these  circumstances 
on  those  who  were  concerned  for  its  interests.  The  zeal  of  such 
persons,  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  or  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  judgment.  It  was  not  too  fervent,  had  it  been 
Bufliciently  enlightened  ;  but  being,  in  manv  instances,  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  knowledge  and  prudence,  it  produced  all  sorts  of 
wild  and  eccentric  movements.  We  deplore  that  this  should 
have  been  the  case ;  but  it  is  foolish  to  Ije  surprised,  or  to  sneer, 
at  it.  Circumstances  produced  sects  in  religion  as  they  pro- 
duced parties  in  politics  :  they  formed  heresies  in  the  church  M 
ihey  created  false  theories  in  the  state,  if  fanatics  au<)  h» 
archs  abounded,  so  did  (]uack  doctors,  and  political  empni 

pirltual  nostrums  were  not  more  numerous  or  discordant  than 
astrological  conundrums,  nnd  philosophical  dreams  and  visions. 
Let  Uaxtcr's  account  of  the  followiiig  sects  be  read  under  tlie 
inlluenee  of  these  remarks,  and  iiotbiiig  will  iipp 
countable  or  extraordinary. 
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^'  In  these  times,''  referring  particularly  to  the  period  of  the 
Romp  Pariiament,  ^'  sprang  up  five  sects,  at  least,  whose  doctrines 
were  almost  the  same,but  theyfeli  into  several  shapes  and  names: 
the  Vanists;  the  Seekers;  the  Ranters;  the  Quakers;  the 
Behmenists."  Of  each  of  these,  we  are  furnished  with  a  short 
account. 

^The  Vanists,  for  I  know  not  by  what  other  name  to  make 
them  known,  were  Sir  Harry  Vane's  disciples ;  and  first  sprang  up 
under  him  in  New  England,  when  he  was  governor  there.  Their 
notions  were  then  raw  and  undigested,  and  their  party  quickly 
eoofounded  by  God's  providence ;  as  you  may  see  in  a  little 
book  of  Mr.  Thomas  Weld's,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Antinomian- 
ism  and  Familism  in  New  EIngland.  p  Sir  Harry  Vane  being 
governor,  and  found  to  be  the  secret  promoter  and  life'  of  the 
cause,  was  fain  to  steal  away  by  night,  and  take  shipping  for 
England,  before  his  year  of  government  was  at  an  end. 

^  When  he  came  over  into  England,  he  proved  an  instrument  of 
greater  calamity  to  a  people  more  sinful  and  more  prepared  for 
God's  judgments.  Being  chosen' a  parliament  man,  he  was  very 
active  at  first  for  the  bringing  of  delinquents  to  punishment.  He 
the  principal  person  who  drove  on  the  parliament  to  go  too 
I,  and  act  too  vehemently  against  the  king :  and  being  of  very 
ready  parts,  and  very  great  subtilty,  and  unwearied  industry,  he 
laboured,  not  without  success,  to  win  others  in  parliament, 
city,  and  country,  to  his  way.  When  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was 
accused,  he  got  a  paper  out  of  his  father's  cabinet  (who  was 
secretary  of  state)  which  was  the  chief  means  of  his  condemna- 
tion. To  most  of  our  changes,  he  was  that  within  the  House, 
which  Cromwell  was  without.  His  great  zeal  to  drive  all  into 
war,  and  to  cherish  the  sectaries,  especially  in  the  army,  made 
him,  above  all  men,  to  be  valued  by  that  party. 

"  His  unhappiness  lay  in  this,  that  his  doctrines  were  so 
clondily  formed  and  expressed,  that  few  could  understand  them, 
and  therefore  he  had  but  few  tnie  disciples.  The  Lord  Brook  was 
slain  before  he  had  brought  him  to  maturity  :  Mr.  Sterry  was 
thought  to  be  of  his  mind,  as  he  was  his  intimate  friend  ;  but 
was  so  famous  for  obscurity  in  preaching,  being,  said  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudiard,  too  high  for  this  world,  and  too  low  for  the 

^  1  hare  not  inserted  all  that  Baxter  sayg  about  New  England.  The  foolish 
itory  about  Mrs.  Dyer  is  a  proof  only  of  the  malevolence  or  folly  of  the  inven- 
tors. WcM's  book  is  the  production  of  a  weak,  nre^uiJiced  man,  and  entitled 
to  little  respect  as  auihori^. 


« 
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Other,  that  he  thereby  proved  almost  barren  also ;  and  wmUj/ 
and  sterility  were  never  more  happily  conjoined.  ^  Mr.  Sprigge 
18  the  chief  of  his  more  open  disciples ;  and  too  well  known  by  a 
book  of  his  sermons.' 

^*  This  obscurity  was  imputed  by  some,  to  his  not  understand- 
ing himself;  but,  by  others,  to  design,  because  he  could  speak 
plainly  when  he  listed.  The  two  courses,  in  which  he  had  most 
success,  and  spake  most  plainly,  were  his  ^  Earnest  Plea  for  Uni- 
versal Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  against  the  Magistrates  inter- 
meddling with  Religion ; '  and  his  teaching  his  followers  to  revile 
the  ministry,  calling  them,  ordinarily,  blackcoats,  priests,  and 
other  names  which  then  savoured  of  reproach  ;  and  those  gen- 
tlemen that  adhered  to  the  ministry,  they  said,  were  priest- 
ridden. 

^^  When  Cromwell  had  served  himself  by  him,  as  his  surest 
friend,  as  long  as  he  could,  and  gone  as  far  with  him  as  their 

*i  Baxter's  opinion  of  Stcrry  underwent  a  g^reat  change  after  this  puiiniiif 
passa^  was  written.  He  thus  speaks  of  bim  in  his  *  CathoUc  Theology : ' 
*<  It  is  long  since  I  beard  of  the  name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Peter  Sterry.  His  com- 
mon fame  was,  that  bis  preaching  was  such  as  few,  or  none,  could  andenttndy 
which  increased  my  desire  to  have  heard  bim,  of  which  I  still  miisad,  tfaongli 
I  often  attempted  it.  But  now  since  his  death,  while  my  book  b  in  tbs  prcfii 
a  posthumous  tract  of  bis  cometli  forth,  of  Free  WiU  :  upon  peruial  of  which* 
1  found  in  bim  the  same  notions  as  in  Sir  Harry  Vane  ;  but  all  handled  wiA 
much  more  strength  of  parts,  and  rapture  of  highest  devotion,  and  gnater  eta- 
dour  toward  all  others,  than  I  expected.  His  preface  Is  a  most  excallaot  per* 
suasive  to  universal  charity.  Love  was  never  more  extolled  than  throughout 
this  book.  Doubtless,  his  head  was  strong,  his  wit  admirably  pregnant,  bU 
searching  studies  hard  and  sublime,  and,  I  think,  his  heart  ref^enitbed  wHb 
holy  love  to  God,  and  great  charity,  moderation,  and  peaceablenett  towanb 
men :  insomuch,  that  1  heartily  repent  that  I  so  far  believed  fame  at  to  think 
somewhat  hardlicr  of  him  and  his  few  adherents,  than  I  now  think  theyde&ervc** 
—  CVv/A.  Theol.  part  iii.  p.  107. 

While  this  passage  does  great  credit  to  the  candour  and  honesty  of  BaEtOTt 
it  shows  us  with  what  caution  we  ought  to  receive  his  opinions  of  the  tec* 
taries  of  the  Commonwealth.  Sterry  has,  like  many  of  the  men  of  that  period, 
been  most  unrighteously  abused.  He  was  mystical;  but  so  were  Feneloo, 
Madam  Guion,  Henry  More,  and  many  others,  whuse  talenta  and  piety  hava 
never  been  questioned.  His  works  prove  that  he  was  no  fool,  and  hit  conduct 
shows  that  he  was  not  a  knave.  He  was  a  man  of  a  highly  poetical  mind, 
which  soared  far  above  the  turbulent  atmosphere  by  which  h«  was  turroanded, 
and  most  of  the  creatures  who  filiated  in  it.  His  work  on  the  Will,  to  which 
Baxter  refers,  is  wntten  with  ability,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  nol  very 
intelligible. 

K  The  book  of  Sermons  by  Sprigge,  to  which  Baxter  refers,  is,  I  suppose,  bit 
<  Testimony  to  an  approaching  (■lory  ;  being  an  Account  of  certain  Ditcourtct 
lately  delivered  iu  Pancras,  Soperlane,  Loudon.'  i2mo.  1649.  The  worst 
which  can  be  said  of  these  discourses  is,  that  they  are  somewhat  mystical  | 
otherwise  they  are  creditable  both  to  the  piety  and  taltott  of  their  autlior. 
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way  Uy  together  (Vane  being  for  a  fanatic  demoeraey,  and  Crom- 
well for  monarchy),  at  last,  there  was  no  remedy  but  they  most 
part  I  and  when  Cromwell  cast  out  the  Rump,  be  called  Vane  m 
jiiggler,and  Martin  a  whoremonger,  to  excuse  his  usage  of  the  rest* 

When  Vane  was  thus  laid  by,  he  wrote  his  book,  called  *  The 
Retired  Man's  Meditations,'  wherein  the  best  part  of  his  i^i-* 
nions  are  so  expressed  as  will  make  but  few  men  his  disciples* 
His  *  Healing  Question '  is  more  plainly  written. 

^  When  Cromwell  was  dead,  he  eot  Sir  Arthur  Haselrine  ta 
be  h»  close  adherent  on  civil  accounts,  procured  the  Rump  to 
be  set  up  agun,  with  a  council  of  state,  and  got  the  power  much 
into  his  own  hands«  When  he  was  in  the  height  of  this  power,  he 
set  vpon  the  forming  of  a  new  commonwealth,  and,  with  some  of 
his  adherents,  drew  up  the  model,  which  was  for  popular  go* 
vemment ;  but  so  that  men  of  his  confidence  must  be  the  people* 

^  Of  my  own  displeasing  him,  this  is  the  true  account.  It 
griefed  me  to  see  a  poor  kingdom  tossed  up  and  down  in 
imqiiietiiess,  the  ministers  made  odious,  and  ready  to  be  cast 
out,  a  reformation  trodden  underfoot,  and  parliament  and 
piety  made  a  scorn,  while  scarce  any  doubted  but  he  was  the  prin-» 
cipal  spring  of  all.  Therefore,  being  writing  against  the  Papists^ 
and  coming  to  vindicate  our  religion  against  them,  when  they  im« 
pate  to  iM  the  blood  of  the  king,  I  fully  proved  that  the  Pro- 
testants, and  particularly  the  Presbyterians,  abhorred  it,  and 
suffered  greatly  for  opposing  it}  and  that  it  was  the  act  of 
Cromweirs  army,  and  the  sectaries,  among  which  I  named  the 
Vanists  as  one  sort.  I  showed  that  the  Friars  and  Jesuits  were 
the  deceivers,  and,  under  several  vizors,  were  dispersed  among 
the  people.  Mr.  Nye  having  .told  me  that  Vane  was  long  in 
Italv.  I  said  it  was  considerable  how  much  of  his  doctrine  he 
bad  brought  from  Italy ;  whereas  it  appeared  that  he  was  only 
in  France,  and  Helvetia,  upon  the  borders  of  Italy.  By  mistake, 
it  was  printed  ftfym  Italy.  I  had  ordered  the  printer  to  correct 
it  ^  towards  Italy ; '  but,  though  the  copy  was  corrected,  the  im- 
pression was  not.  Hereupon  Sir  Henry  Vane,  being  exceedingly 
provoked,  threatened  me  to  many,  and  spake  against  me  in  the 
House  ;  and  one  Stubbs  (that  had  been  whipped  in  the  Convo-^ 
cation  House  at  Oxford)  wrote  for  him  a  bitter  book  against 
me.  He  from  a  Vanist,  afterwards  turned  a  Conformist :  since 
that,  he  turned  physician ;  and  was  drowned  in  a  small  puddle, 
or  brook,  as  he  was  riding,  near  Bath.' 

*  HeBf7  Stubbs,  according  to  Anthooy  Wood,  was  **  tbe  most  noCsd  person 
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"  1  cnnfess  my  writing  was  a  means  to  lessen  his  reputation,  and 
make  men  take  liim  for  what  Cromwell,  wlio  better  knew  hinif 
C^led  him,  a  juggler.  I  only  wish  I  liad  done  so  much  in  time; 
Ihit  the  whole  land  rang  uf  his  anger  and  my  danger:  and  sU 
ex|>ected  my  present  ruin  bv  liini ;  but  to  show  liim  that  I  was 
not  al)out  recanting,  as  his  agents  would  have  persuaded  me,  I 
wrote  also  against  his  'Healing  Question,'  in  a  prefaet  before 
my  'Holy  Commonwealth  ;'  and  the  speedy  turn  of  aifain  did 
[  tie  his  hands  from  executing  bis  wrath  upon  me. 

"Upon  the  king's  comingin,he  was  questioned,  alongwitbf 

I  ethers,  by  the  Parliament,  But  seemed  to  have  his  life  NPcuTed|>.' 

L  but  being  brought  to  the  bar,  he  spake  so  lioldly  in  Justifyii^ 

I .  the  Parliament's  cause,  and  what  he  had  done,  that  it  exa^pertttcd 

[  the  king,  and  made  him  resolve  upon  his  death.     When  In 

I    came  to  Tower  Hill  to  die,  and  would  have  sjioken  to  the  peo- 

I   pie,  he  began  so  resolutely  as  caused  the  officers  to  sound  (he- 

I    tmmpcts  and  beat  the  drums,  and  hinder  him  from  speaking 

I    No  man  could  die  with  greater  appearance  of  gallant  resolution. 

I    Mid  fearlessness  than  he  did,  though  before  supposed  a  timorous 

nan ;  insomuch  that  the  manner  uf  liis  death  procured  him 

more  applause  than  all   the  actions  of  his  life.     And  when  lie< 

I  was  dead,   his  intended    s])eech   was  printed,  and  afteiwarilc 

his  opinions  more  plainly   expressed  by  his  friend  than  hiiiH 

leir. 

of  bis  nee."  He  *at  the  Mnof  a  mlnUter,  anilH  prot^e^-orSir  Henry  Vaiw'ii 
I  bj  whuse  Bill  lie  w*s  edurntcd  nt  OxCurd ;  where,  tlimiigh  llie  iuflucnfc  (#, 
I  Owen,  bewaimxIeuneuftheKBeperiurthe  BodleUa  Library.  Tli  imiii  ■wil' 
[  very  ci>i»iilcrablc  parii  uul  lenraiug.  Afltr  piusing  tbrougli  variou*  chaoKn^, 
I  ha  becume  a  physician,  and  finally  aelUed  iIdwii  ialo  regular  coimexion  *i|k, 
I  fhecburch.  He  wrute  mnuj  pamphlco  iinall  iuhircU.  Tbe  book  t« whie^ 
I  Baxter referi  ii,  'A  Viadicaiiuu  uf  tbai  Pniileiit  and  Honourable  Kniebt,  Sit' 
I  Henry  Vane,  rron  the  hit*  and  Caluniniei  of  Mr.  Richard  Uailer,  MinlriMi 
1  of  KiddcTiniD«tcr,  in  a  Letter  to  tbe  unid  Mr.  Richard  Jlailcr.'  163^.  U, 
r  WU  faoDourable  to   Stubha  to  defend  bli  friend  and  palrun  ;  but  he  au|>hl1it 

have  treated  Batter  with  luore  courteiy.  1'he  dory  nf  bji  bein;  i>bip|i«l  in  tkS' 
[    canvocatiun,  it  probably  entUled  to  little  more  alieittiuu  tbau  the  wbipi^Dg  df I 

Miltun.  The  mauner  of  bit  death  |<rovn  nalhiiig  reipecting  hi»  former  life  or' 
I  «faHracier,  and  vrsu  perhaps  uwiug;lu  uu  fsult  of  hit,  lhou|rb  Wood'i  arcoutA 
I    fl  written  Hith  bi«  cbaraclerifitlc  ipleen,  and  evidently  iulcuded  lo  ioiiogati' 

tbat  be  wai  iutoiicated.  •'  |]e  beiUK  at  Bath  alteinliiig  lenral  of  hit  patieolif. 
I  Hvioe  in  and  near  Wantick,  then  tbcir,  was  tent  f»r  tu  come  to  auoiher  >|t 
L  BrittuI  in  very  hot  weather  :  to  which  plate,  thctefure,  e;<>iuc  a  by-waj,  M. 
r  tmof  Ibeducli  in  the  night,  oo  tbe  twelfth  dayof  July,  in  siitreu  hundred  uiA 
F  wntDiy-iii  (hit  bead  beinc  then  intDiicated  witli  hibbiog,  but  more  wllh. 
I  talking  and  tiiufliug  of  puwdcrj ,  wai  itruwiicil  parting  through  a  ibsllow  rim^i 

whereiD,  at 'ill  (uppotcil,  hit  horse  (tumbled;  twDni;lci  dittiut  from  Eatb."-~ 

Jlkm.fXtm.  vol. ill. p.  KSi. 
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^  When  he  wts  condemned,  some  of  his  friemb'demed  me  to 
cone  to  biiii,  that  I  might  see  how  bt  he  was  from  Popery,  and 
in  how  excellent  a  temper  (thinking  I  would  have  ad^ed  him 
foigivenest  for  doing  him  wrong);  1  told  them  that  If  he  had 
denred  it,  I  would  have  gone  to  him ;  but  seeing  he  did  not,  I 
snfqposed  he  would  take  it  for  an  injury ;  as  my  conference  was 
not  likely  to  be  such  as  would  be  pleasing  to  a  dying  man :  for 
though  I  never  called  him  a  Papist,  yet  I  still  supposed  he  had 
done  the  Papists  so  much  service,  and  this  poor  nation  and  re- 
ligi<m  so  much  wrong,  that  we  and  our  posterity  are  likely  to 
have  cause  and  time  enough  to  lament  it.  So  much  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane  and  his  adherents.^ 

^  The  second  sect  which  then  rose  up  was  that  called  Seekers. 
These  taught  that  our  Scripture  was  uncertain  ;  that  present 
miraclet  are  necessary  to  faith ;  that  our  ministry  is  null  and 
without  authority,  and  our  worship  and  ordinances  unnecessary 
or  vain  ;  the  true  church,  ministry,  Scripture,  and  ordinances, 
being  lost,  for  which  they  are  now  seeking.  I  quickly  found 
that  the  Papists  principally  hatched  and  actuated  this  sect,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  that  were  of  this  profession,  were 
tome  Papists  and  some  infidels*  However,  they  closed  with  the 
Vanists,  and  sheltered  themselves  under  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  very  same. 

**  The  third  sect  were  the  Ranters.  These  also  made  it  their 
business,  as  the  former,  to  set  up  the  light  of  nature,  in  meu, 
under  the  name  of  Christ,  and  to  dishonour  and  cry  down  the 
church,  the  Scripture,  the  present  ministry,  and  our  worship  and 
ordinances.  l*hey  called  men  to  hearken  to  Christ  within  them ; 
but  withal,  they  enjoined  a  curbed  doctrine  of  libertinism,  which 
brought  them  all  to  abominable  filthiness  of  life.  They  taught,  as 
the  Familists,  that  God  regardeth  not  the  actions  of  the  outward 
num,  but  of  the  heart ;  and  that  to  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure 
(even  things  forbidden) :  and  so,  as  allowed  by  God,  they  spake 
most  hideous  words  of  blasphemy,  and  many  of  them  committed 
whoredoms  commonly. 

*  While  1  have  extracted  the  {greater  part  of  Baxter's  character  of  Sir  Henry 
Vaae,  I  cannot  help  cxpresainp  mj  decided  opioiun  that  it  ii,  io  various  par- 
ticnlart.  Incorrect.  Baxter  did  not  understand  him,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
do  him  Justice.  He  was  brave,  sa«^cious,  and  disinterested  ;  the  ardent  and 
eBli|;fateBcd  friend  of  civil  and  relifrious  liberty ;  distinguished  in  life  by  the 
decUioii  of  his  piety,  and  in  death  (though  basely  murdered  in  violation  of  all 
faith  and  Justice)  by  his  calm  yet  heroic  behaviour.  The  man  who  was  feared 
by  Cromwell,  hated  by  Charles,  and  praised  by  MiltoO,  could  not  have  been  a 
sflly  fanatic,  or  an  unprincipled  knave. 
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^*  There  couM  never  a  sect  arise  in  the  world  that  was  a  kNider 
warning  to  professors  of  religion  to  be  humble,  fearfbl,  and 
watchful ;  never  could  the  world  be  told  more  loudly,  whither 
the  spiritual  pride  of  ungrounded  novices  in  religion  tendeth  | 
and  whither  professors  of  strictness  in  religion,  may  be  carried 
in  the  stream  of  sects  and  factions.  I  have  seen  myself,  leCtets 
written  from  Abingdon,  where,  among  both  soldiers  and  peoptei 
this  contagion  did  then  prevail,  full  of  horrid  oaths,  curses, 
and  blasphemy,  not  fit  to  be  repeated  by  the  tongue  or  pen  of 
man ;  and  these  all  uttered  as  the  effect  of  knowledge,  and  a  part 
of  their  religion,  in  a  fanatic  strain,  and  fathered  on  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  the  horrid  villantes  of  this  sect,  did  not  only 
speedily  extinguish  it,  but  also  as  much  as  ever  any  thing 
did,  to  disgrace  all  sectaries,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  die 
ministry,  and  of  the  sober,  unanimous  Christians;  so  that  the  devil 
and  the  Jesuits  quickly  found  that  this  way  served  not  their  turn, 
and  therefore  they  suddenly  took  another. 

*^  And  that  was  the  fourth  sect,  the  Quakers,  who  were  but  tbe 
Ranters,  turned  from  horrid  profaneness  and  blasphemy,  to  a 
life  of  extreme  austeritv,  on  the  other  side.  Their  doctrines  were 
mostly  the  same  with  the  Ranters ;  they  made  the  light  which 
every  man  hath  within  him  to  be  his  sufficient  rule,  and,  conae* 
quently,  the  Scripture  and  ministry  were  set  light  by.  They  spakt 
much  frfr  the  dwelling  and  working  of  the  Spirit  in  us,  but  little 
of  justification,  and  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  our  reconciliatioii 
with  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  They  pretend  their  depen* 
dence  on  the  Spirit's  conduct,  against  set  times  of  prayer,  and 
against  sacraments,  and  against  their  due  esteem  of  ScriptQfa 
and  ministry.  They  will  not  have  the  Scripture  called  tlia 
Word  of  God ;  their  principal  zeal  lieth  in  railing  at  the  minia* 
ters  as  hirelings,  deceivers,  false  prophets,  &c. ;  and  in  refosing 
to  swear  before  a  magistrate,  or  to  put  off  their  hat  to  any,  or 
to  say  you  instead  of  thou  or  thee^  which  are  their  words  to  all. 
At  first  they  did  use  to  fall  into  tremblings,  and  sometimes  voAi{t» 
ings,  in  their  meetings,  alid  pretended  to  be  violently  acted  on  by 
the  Spirit ;  but  now  that  is  ceased.  They  only  meet,  and  he  that 
pretendeth  to  be  moved  by  the  Spirit  speaketh;  and  sometimca 
they  say  nothing,  but  sit  an  hour  or  more  in  silence,  and  then 
depart.  One  while  divers  of  them  went  naked  through  several 
chief  towns  and  cities  of  the  land,  as  a  prophetical  act :  some  of 
them  have  famished  and  drowned  themselves  in  melancholy;  and 
others,  undertaken,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  raise  the  dead* 
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Their  chief  leeder,  Jemet  Nayler,  acted  the  |>art  of  Christ,  at 
Briatoly  aceording  to  much  of  the  history  of  the  Gospel )  and 
was  long  laid  in  Bridewell  fur  it|  and  his  tongue  bored,  as  a  bias* 
phemer,  by  the  Pariiament.^  Many  Franciscan  fnars,  and  other 
Papists,  have  been  proved  to  be  disguised  speakers  in  thehr 
assemblies,  and  to  be  among  them  ;  and  it  is  like  are  the  very 
loul  of  all  these  horrible  delusions.  But  of  late  one  William 
Penn  ia  become  their  leader,  and  would  reform  the  sect,  and  set 
op  a  kind  of  ministry  among  them.* 

^Tlie  fifth  sect  are  the  Behmenists,  whose  opinions  go  much 
towards  the  way  of  the  former,  for  the  suflBciency  of  the  light 
of  nature,  the  salvation  of  heathens,  as  well  as  Christians,  and 
s  dependence  on  revelations,  &c.  But  they  are  fewer  in 
aumbei^  and  seem  to  have  attained  to  greater  meekness,  ami 
eooqueat  of  passion,  than  any  of  the  rest.  Their  doctrine  is  to 
be  seen  in  Jacob  Behmen's  books,  by  those  that  have  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  bestow  a  great  deal  of  time  to  understand  him  that 
not  willing  to  be  easily  understood,  and  to  know  that  his 
words  signify  nothing  more  than  before  was  easily 
kDowo  by  common  familiar  terms*  ^ 

•  In  the  first  volume  of  <  Burton's  Diary/  lately  edited  by  Mr.  TowiU  Rutt» 
ibere  is  a  curious  account  of  the  debate  in  parliament  respectin|^  Naylcr.  It 
hsted  ten  or  eleren  days.  A  horrible  sentence  was  pronounced  and  itaflicted ; 
bat  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape  for  his  life,  as  several  of  the  members 
were  for  passing  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  Burton  was  a  witness  of  the 
eiccu^n  of  the  sentence,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  fortitude  with  which 
Nayler  bore  it.  The  Protector,  g^reatly  to  his  honour,  interested  himself  on 
Nayler's  behalf.  l*be  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  as  unconstitu* 
tbnal  as  its  sentence  was  brutal  and  unmerited. 

'  Baxter's  account  of  the  Quakers,  like  his  representations  of  the  other  sects 
to  which  he  was  opposed,  must  he  received  with  some  abatement,  aud  with 
due  allowance  for  the  exaf^rations  to  which  various  parts  of  the  conduct  of 
lone  of  the  early  Friends  naturally  |^ve  rise.  They  wished  to  carry  refor- 
mation farther  than  most  of  the  parties  of  the  period  approved ;  they  were 
powerfully  iufloenced  by  the  doctrine  of  impressions,  for  which  they  so 
ttrcttuonsly  contended  ;  their  xeat  was. roused  to  the  very  utmost  by  the  oppo- 
tition  which  ihey  experienced;  and  which,  operatinfron  some  peculiarly-ex* 
cited  minds,  produced,  at  least,  temporary  iusanity.  This  was  probably  the  case 
with  James  Nayler,  and  a  few  others,  whose  conduct  the  Friends  would  now  be 
fir  from  appruvinj;: ;  and  whose  severe  aud  unmerited  sufl^rinp  reflect  indelible 
disgrace  on  the  parties  who  inflicted  them.  The  heroic  and  persevering  con- 
duct of  the  Quakers  in  withstanding  the  interferences  of  government  with  the 
rights  of  couscience,  by  which  they  ftnally  secured  those  peculiar  privi- 
leget  they  so  richly  deserve  to  enjoy,  entitles  them  to  the  veneration  of  all 
tbefriends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  and  more  than  compensates  for  those 
irre^lariUes  and  extravagancies  which  marked  the  early  period  of  their 


f  Tbe  writinp  of  Jacob  Behmen  are  probably  better  known  now  and  more 
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"  The  chief  of  the  Behmcni  sts,  hi  England,  are  Dr.  Pordage  and 
his  family,  who  lire  together  in  community,  and  pretend  to  hold 
visible  and  sensible  communion  with  angels,  wham  they  sometimes 
see,  and  sometimes  smell.     Mr.  Fowler,  of  Reading,  accused 
liim,  before    the   committee,   for  preaching  against    imputed, 
righteousness,  and  various   other  things,  especially  for  famili- 
arity  with    devils,  and    conjuration.     The   doctor    wrote    « 
book   to  vindicate  himself,    in  which  he  profeaseth   to  hvn 
sensible  communion  wiili  angels,  and  tu  know,  by  sights  and 
smells,   good    spirits    from   bad.      He  suith,    that    indeed  one 
month    his  house    was    molested  with  evil  spirits,  which    waa 
uceasinned  by  one  Kverard,    whom  he  taketli  to  Iw  a  conjurer^ 
who  staid  so  long  with  him,  as  desiri:ig  to  be  of  their  communiotb 
In    this    time,    n  fiery    dragon,    so  big   as  to  fill    a  very  great 
room,    conflicted   with  him,  visibly,   many   hours ;    one    ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  ehaml^er,  in  the  likeness  of  Everard,  with 
boots,  spurs,  &.'e. ;  and  an  impression  was  made  on  the  brick 
I  wall  of  his  chimney,  of  a  coach  drawn  with  tigers  and  liotHi 
I  which  oould  not  be  got  out  till  it  was  hewed  out  with  pickaxeae 
I  and  another  on  his  glass  window,  which  yet   remaineth,  &;e.    ' 
I  Whetlier  these  things  be  true  or  false,  I  know  not.' 
I      "  Among  these,  full  in  ma  ny  other  sect-makers,  as  Dr.  Gell,  at 
I  Xiondon,  known  partly  by  a  printed  volume,  in  folio ;  ■  and  one 

1'  admired  (ban  they  were  ■□  (he  day*  of  Baiter.  William  Law  and  Jutio  Wt*- 
I  ley  both  cuulributed,  nperislly  the  finl.  U>  ;Biii  «o(ue  ricdit  Tut  th«iu  iu  Eiif- 
I.  land.  Jacob  wu  a  very  li  armlets  en  thutiatt,  ur  rtilher  madaim,  ivli(«e  dre»M 
I  Mid  vitioDi  bcwildvrrd  bimieir,  and  Ihc  irvdutiuo  ufthvm  liewildrrcd  utheri. 
I  Thai  he  should  have  ruuiid  adiniren  in  Euih  a  pcriwl  uf  rici»m«ut  m  tttat 
r  Vhicli  F.nEland  eKpcrieiii:«d  during  the  Cunimon wealth,  cauout  lie  matter  of 
L  Miriirite,  wheu  we  liiid  Ibat  he  obtained  fullowert  iu  the  quiet  reign  of  llw 
(''Ctorgei.  Tlitxe  wbu  du  out  choose  to  miopeud  their  time  in  the  e\amliiatiiM 
f  tt  hi*  mystiral  coiiundrutn*,  will  fi  ud  enough  of  the  laine  iti  the  worki  of  Law ; 
I  4r  may  am  uw  the  in  (elves  bylookingaiaimnll  life  uf  ttrhtncD,  by  hit  deroUd 
padmirer,  Francis  Okd}-.  farmerjy  of  Sc  Juhn't  C'dIIpe*-  CnmbrtUec.  17110. 
I  •  !(  i*  lurprittuK  Baxter  tbuuld  not  have  [wiceived  rhai  llr.  Ponlife 
riru  fttlcr  for  occupylnx  a  place  in  Itedlntn,  than  lu  rank  ac  the  bead  «r 
p  lladFr  uf  a  wvt.  If  madmca  arc  to  Iw  revkourd  leci-makcrt,  wc  ml(kt 
I  .BMluin  lect*  without  uumlier,  in  all  age>  anil  pUc«t.  Graogter  layi  nf 
I  Um,  very  judly,  "He  wu  far  frune  lu  uue  uf  lliu  mutt  iurur«bl<>  kindi  of 
I'sadnutt,  (h*  freniy  uf  ruthuiiasmi"  yet  wai  be  a  iluciur  iu  philioophj, 
[t'nadiciue,  and  ibeolugy'. 

I  •  Ur.  Cell,  nf  whom  BaiMr  «p«ak>,  appeari  to  have  been  a  very  •insular 
l*Man.  He  publltbed  two  fullu  vilumec  on  the  Scriplurea  ■■  ihv  otte  ia  1CM( 
I  the  other  appeared  after  bit  deaih.  In  iS76.  lie  wai  rector  of  Si.  Mary,  Aldc^ 
K  ■Biiliury.  Ilii  wurk«  are  a  curtuut  mau  uf  leamin;,  nncailoDal  orlfdial, 
laterpretatiiinufthrSrripturei,  nn'l  mytiii'at  igieciilaiiiin,  often  ufa  very  pMa* 
llw  nature.    Uut  meu  uf  a  ilmitar  ra^t  of  miud  have  apjwared  in  every  age. 
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Mr.  P^ker,  who  got  in  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
wrote  a  book  against  the  'Assembly's  Confession/  in  which 
he  taketh  up  most  of  the  Popish  doctrines,  and  riseth  up  against 
them  with  papal  pride  and  contempt,^  but  owneth  not  the  pope 
himself.  Yet  he  headeth  his  body  of  doctrine  with  the  Spirit,  as  ' 
the  Papists  do  with  the  pope.^  To  these  also  must  be  added 
Dr.  Gibbon,  who  goeth  about  with  his  scheme  to  proselyte  men, 
whom  I  have  more  cause  to  know  than  tome  of  the  rest^ 

^  All  these,  with  subtile  diligence,  promote  most  of  the  papal 
cause,  and  get  in  with  the  religious  sort,  either  upon  pretence  of 
austerity,  mortification,  angelical  communion,  or  clearer  light ; 
but  none  of  them  /et  owneth  the  name  of  a  PApist ;  but  what 
they  are,  indeed,  and  who  sendeth  them,  and  what  is  their  work, 
thcmgh  I  strongly  conjecture,  I  will  not  assert,  because  I  am  not 
fully  certain  :  let  time  discover  them/'  ^ 

i 

^  Pftrker't  bouk  on  the  Aifembly'siCatecbism,  I  once  bad  in  my  possestion. 
He  appears  to  bave  been  a  coDceale<l  Papist ;  aud»  partly  on  Popish,  and  partly 
•a  Arminian  principles,  attacks  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 
Bat  it  is  quite  a  mass  of  confusion. 

*  The  person  to  whom  Baxter  here  refers,  was  Dr.  Nicholas  Gibbon,  who, 
sfler  the  Restoration,  became  rector  of  Corfe  Castle.  He  was  a  busy,  forward 
royalist.  The  foUowing^  curious  account  of  his  intercourse  with  Baxter,  which 
is  given  in  another  part  of  his  life,  explains  the  allusion  here  made  to  hlro.  It 
k  probable  that  Baxter  knew  enough  of  him ;  but  be  was  more  a  man  of  in- 
trigue than  the  maker  of  a  sect. 

**  While  I  lodged  at  Lord  Brogbili't,  a  certain  person  was  importunate  to 
ipeak  with  me,  Dr,  Nic.Gibbou,  who,  shutting  the  doors  ou  us,  that  there 
might  be  no  witnesses,  drew  forth  a  scbeuie  vf  theology,  and  told  me  how  loni; 
t  journey  he  had  once  taken  towards  me,  and  engaged  me  patiently  to  hear  him 
open  to  me  his  scheme,  which  he  said  was  the  %'ery  thing  that  I  had  been  long 
iroping  after;  and  contained  the  only  terms  and  method  to  resolve  all  doubts 
whatever  in  divinity,  aod  unite  all  Christians  through  the  world :  and  there 
was  none  of  them  printed  but'  what  he  kept  himserf,  and  he  communicated 
them  only  to  such  as  were  prepared,  which  he  thought  1  was.  1.  Searching; 
2.  Impartial ;  and,  3.  A  lover  of  method.  1  thauked  him,  and  heard  him 
above  an  hour  in  silence  ;  and,  after  two  or  three  days'  talk  with  him,  I  found 
all  his  frame,  the  contrivance  of  a  very  strong  head-piece,  was  secretly  and 
cnmiingly  6tted  to  usher  in  a  Socinian  Popery,  or  a  mixture  of  Popery  and 
Walf*Soriuianism.  Bishop  Usher  had  before  occaiionally  spoken  of  him  in  my 
hearing  as  a  Socinian,  which  caused  me  to  hear  him  with  suspicion ;  but  I 
keard  none  suspect  him  of  Popery,  though  1  ftmud  that  it  was  that  which  was 
the  end  of  his  design.  This  juggler  bath  this  twenty  years,  and  more, 
gone  up  and  down  thus  secretly,  and  also  thrust  himself  Into  places  of  pub- 
lic debate  (as  when  the  bishops  and  diviues  disputed  before  the  king  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.) ;  and  when  we  were  lately  offering  our  proposals  for 
eoocord  to  the  king,  he  thrust  in  among  us  :  till  J  was  fain,  plainly,  to  detect 
him  before  some  of  the  Lords,  which  enraged  him  ;  and  he  denied  the  words 
which,  in  secret,  he  had  spoken  to  ine.  Many  men  of  parts  and  learning  are 
perverted  by  him." — JJ/e,  part  ii.  pp.  20ri,  206. 
*  Life,  part  i.  p.  74—78, 
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After  this  account  of  the  several  sects  and  their  leaders,  itwQI 
be  proper  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  general  reflections  which 
Baxter  makes  upon  them.  '^  These  are  they,"  he  says,  ^  who 
have  been  most  addicted  to  church  divisions,  and  separationsi 
and  sidings,  and  parties,  and  have  refused  all  terms  of  concord 
and  unity  :  who,  though  many  of  them  weak  and  raw,  were  yet 
prone  to  be  puffed  up  with  high  thoughts  of  themselves,  and  to 
overvalue  their  little  degrees  of  knowledge  and  parts,  which  set 
them  not  above  the  pity  of  understanding  men.  They  have  been 
set  upon  those  courses  which  tend  to  advance  them  above 
the  common  people  in  the  observation  of  the  world,  and  to 
set  them  at  a  further  distance  from  others  than  God  alloweth, 
and  all  this  under  the  pretence  of  the  purity  of  the  church.  In 
prosecution  of  their  ends,  there  are  few  of  the  Anabaptists  that 
have  not  been  the  opposers  and  troublers  of  the  faithful  ministers 
of  God  in  the  land,  and  the  troublers  of  their  people,  and 
hinderers  of  their  success ;  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fane. The  sectaries,  especially  the  Anabaptists,  Seekers,  and 
Quakers,  chose  out  the  most  able,  zealous  ministers,  to  be  the 
marks  of  their  reproach  and  obloquy,  and  all  because  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  designs,  and  hindered  them  in  the  propaga- 
ting their  opinions.  They  set  against  the  same  men  as  the 
drunkards  and  swearers  set  against,  and  much  after  the  same 
manner,  reviling  them,  and  raising  up  false  reports  of  fhem, 
and  doing  all  that  they  could  to  make  them  odious,  and  at 
last  attempting  to  pull  them  all  down;  only  they  did  it 
more  profanely  than  the  profane,  in  that  they  said.  Let  the 
Lord  be  glorified,  let  the  Gospel  be  propagated;  and  abused  and 
profaned  Scripture,  and  the  name  of  God,  by  prefixing  him  to 
their  faction  and  miscarriages.  Yea,  though  they  thought  them- 
selves the  most  understanding  and  conscientious  people  of  the 
land,  yet  did  the  gang  of  them  seldom  stick  at  any  thing  which 
seemed  to  promote  their  cause;  but  whatever  their  faction  in  the 
army  did,  they  pleaded  for  and  approved  it.  If  they  palled 
down  the  parliament,  imprisoned  the  godly,  faithful  members, 
and  killed  the  king ;  if  they  cast  out  the  Rump,  if  they  chose  a 
little  parliament  of  their  own ;  if  they  set  up  Cromwell ;  if  they 
raised  up  his  son,  and  pulled  him  down  again ;  if  they  sought 
to  obtrude  agreements  on  the  people ;  if  they  one  week  set 
up  a  council  of  state,  and  if  finother  week  the  Rump  were  re- 
stored ;  if  they  sought  to  take  down  tithes  and  parish  ministers, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  religion  in  th^  laud :  in  all  these 
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Anabaptutfl,  and  many  of  the  Independents  in  the  three 
(domt,  followed  them^  and  even  their  pastors  were  ready  to 
I  Ihem  to  consent* 

I  know  the  same  accnsaUons  are  laid  by  some  in  ignorance 
malice^  against  many  that  are  guilty  of  no  such  things,  andf 
efiire,  some  will  be  offended  with  me,  and  say  I  imitate  such 
oaches ;  but  shall  none  be  reproved  because  some  are  slan- 
d  ?  Shall  hypocrites  be  free  from  copviotion  and  condem- 
on,  because  wicked  men  call  the  godly  hypocrites  ?  Wo  to 
man  that  hath  not  a  faithful  reprover  !  but  a  thousand  woes 
be  to  him  that  hateth  reproof  I  Wo  to  tHem  that  had 
er  sin  were  credited  and  kept  in  honour,  than  their  party 
OBonred ;  and  wo  to  the  land  where  the  reputation  of  men 
I  koep  sin  in  reputation  I  The  Scripture  itself  will  not 
«  a  Noah,  a  Lot,  a  David,  an  Hezekiah,  a  Josiah,  a  Peter ; 
will  open  and  shame  their  sin  to  all  generations.  Yet, 
!  the  hearts  of  many,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  truly  religious, 

rite  agfunst  him  that  shall  tell  them  of  the  misdoings  of 
e  of  their  opinion,  and  call  them  to  repentance.  The  poor 
-ch  of  Christ,  the  sober,  sound  religious  part,  are  like  Christ, 

was  crucified  between  two  thieves*    llie  profane  and  for- 

persecutors,  on  one  hand,  and  the  fanatic,  dividing  sec<* 
!•  on  the  other,  have  in  all  ages  been  grinding  the  spiritual 
,  as  the  corn  is  ground  between  the  millstones.  And  though 
r  sins  have  ruined  themselves  and  us,  and  silenced  so  many 
Ired  ministers,  and  scattered  the  flocks,  and  made  us  the 
ed  and  scorn  of  the  ungodly  world,  and  a  by-word,  and 
lation  in  the  earth,  yet  there  are  few  of  them  who  lament 
r  sin,  but  justify  themselves  and  their  misdoings;  and  the 
tent  malefactor  is  unknown  to  us.  And  seeing  poste- 
must  know  wliat  they  have  done,  to  the  shame  of  our  land 
of  our  sacred  profession,  let  them  know  thus  much  more, 

to  their  own  shame,  that  all  the  calamities  which  have  be* 
n  us  by  our  divisions  were  long  foreseen  by  many :  and  they 
i  told  and  warned  of  them  year  after  year.    They  were  told 

a  house  divided  against  itself  could  not  stand;  and  that  the 
se  they  took  would  bring  them  to  shame,  and  turn  a  hope- 
reformation  into  a  scorn,  and  make  the  land  of  their  nativity 
ice  of  calamity  and  wo  :  but  the  warning  signified  nothing 
lem ;  these  ductile  professors  blindly  followed  a  few  self- 
:eited  teachers  to  this  misery,  and  no  warning  or  means  could 

stop  them/'^ 

•  Life,  part  I.  pp.  102,  103. 
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Suth  is  the  curious  nccoiinl  ivliich  Baxter  gives  aftUe  extf»- 

ordinary  state  of  religion,  and  of  religious  parciei,  during  this  siiw 

gular  period  of  England's  history.    His  op |iort unities  to  beconw 

acquainted  with  the  state  of  things,  were  very  considerable,  and 

his  veracity  iinijuesiionable.     Yet  I  cannot  hflp  thinking  thata 

worse  opinion  may  he  formed  of  the  state  of  religion  from  what  b* 

has  said,  than  the  real  circumstances  will  justify.     The  language. 

of  many  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  during  what  Milton  calli 

ironically  "  the    year  of  sects  and  schisms,"  those  sects  and 

schisms  were  almost  innumerahle.    The  uncouth  desiguatioai 

employed  to  describe  them,  by  such  persons  as  Edwards,  Vican, 

Pagitt,  and  Fealley,  have  furnished   many  a  joke,  and  ted  to 

many  an  exaggerated  description.     But  when  the  matter  comet 

to  be  examined,  a  great  deal  of  this  mist,  in  which  the  period  k' 

enveloped,  is  cleared  away.     Baxter's  own  account,  which  di»* 

covers  no  disposition  to  conceal  or  extenuate,  shows,  that  bestd^ 

the  leading  religious;  parties,  which  were  composed  mostly  o( 

,  respectable  persons,  there  were  oidy  five  other  sects  that  he  coidi 

I  describe.     Even  these  so  ran  into  one  another  that  he  could 

L  accurately  discriminate    them.     With  the  exception   of  tfa^ 

i  Quakers,  none  of  the  rest  is  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  distinct. 

I  or  separate  sect.     All  the   others  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a 

I  mnall  number  of  floating  individuals,  who  had  no  defined  relig^ 

[  tma  system,  and  who  enjoyed  an  existence  and  influence  ofth^ 

i  most  ephemeral  nature.     Most  of  the  leaders  were  harndess  aiid< 

I  inoffensive   in  their  lives  ;  men  whose  hearls  were  belter  tlim 

i  their  understandings  ;  and  who  were,  in  some  cases,  rendered 

mischievous,  chiefly  by  the  treatment  which  they  experiencedJt 

I        These  sects  and  heresies  are  often  represented  as  hatched 

Uand  spawned  during  the  Commonwealth,  and   constituting  its 

I  .disgrace;  they  are  also  alleged  to  stamp  the  character  of  thai 

f  much-misrepresented  period  of  our  history.     It  should  be  re- 

k  membered,  however,  that  when  liberty  runs  riot,  it  is  geueniJIy 

f  when  it  has  been  preceded  by  oppression  and  tyranny.    Persecu- 

I  tion  and  restraint  have  often  been  the  real  parents  of  thow 

I  Opinions,  which  are  sometimes  truly  extravagant,  and  at  other 

I  ■  •<  Old  F.pliraim  PnEilt,"  ai  be  colli  biin»ir.  driiribci,  in  liit '  IIcir*iofi*- 
i  Jtby,'  bvtwceu  furty  kticI  firij'  diflrrtnt  trcit  ;  liut  (lie  wliolc  o{  theie  muf  Im 
^TCduvcd  lo  a  itry  hit,  at  he  tnakvi  mBny  ruolUh  liiitinclioni.  FuriuttancC) 
WtttiMjhtatapliiti.^iulPltilirtil/fiiatafluh,  Stjmralitlt.aaJ  Sfmi-ufonUiiU. 
I  Bt  liu  /ffWHU/i,  harrnfuli,  jtintH'Oiiklmii,  AaAiHisHtoni,  who  wtr«  alliDca 
^   if  one  putty.    Ut  b«t  F«nilUI'.  fmlnh™  Fanidi,!,,  F»mi/»t,  of  ikt  JUmrn- 

(ODU,  mhI  Familuli  0/ thf  I'allifil  Such  i*  aspviiuicu  of  ibe  witiluai  ami  lb« 

uallipl^liiK  power  of  OU  Eptirwn*  I'aeitl. 
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times  only  regarded  as  such  by  the  dominant  party;  which  liberty 
has  not  created  but  only  brought  to  light.  That  the  sudden 
bursting  of  the  bonds  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  slavery  should 
be  attended  with  some  temporary  evils,  is  only  what  might  be 
expected.  Who  thinks  of  blaming  the  emancipated  captive,  for  a 
few  freaks  and  a  little  wildness,  when  first  breathing  the  air  of  hea- 
ven? These  are  but  indications  of  powerful  emotion,  which,  when 
familiar  with  his  new  circumstances,  will  subside  into  a  delight- 
ful calm.  The  strong  representations  of  gross  immoralities 
alleged  to  be  practised  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  sects 
referred  to,  will  go  but  a  little  way  with  those  who  know  how 
the  primitive  believers  were  misrepresented,  and  what  treatment 
the  reformers  experienced.  Charges  of  this  kind  have  been 
commonly  preferred  against  the  followers  of  new  sects,  they 
therefore  always  require  to  be  very  fully  authenticated  before 
they  are  believed. 

Baxter's  notion  that  most  of  these  sects  were  either  projected 
or  instigated  by  PapiBts,  seems  not  sustained  by  any  satisfactory 
evidence.  He  was  full  of  alarms  on  this  subject ;  and  from  what 
he  knew  of  the  deceitful  nature  of  Popery,  he  was  prepared  to 
ghre  It  credit  for  any  mystery  of  iniquity.  That  the  priests  and 
Jesuits  were  disposed  to  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  the  evils 
vhich  then  existed,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  parties  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  not  the  tools  with 
wliich  thev  could  safely  work. 

If  we  look  aroimd  on  the  state  of  parties  at  present,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  convinced  that  sects  and  schisms  are  more  numerous 
than  even  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  quite  as  extravagant.  \\'lmt,  then  !  Is  this  a  proof  that 
We  have  no  religion,  or  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  religious  free- 
dom ?  No,  certainly.  But,  let  an  attempt  be  made  to  hinder 
exertion,  and. put  down  sects,  and  we  should  find  all  the  alleged 
evils  of  fanaticism  and  schism,  aggravated  and  multiplied  a 
thousandfold. 

The  divisions  of  the  Christian  church  are  undoubtedly  much 
to  be  deplored.  They  present  a  most  unseemly  appea;  ance  to 
the  world,  of  that  religion  which  may  be  said  to  be  "  o::e  and 
indivisible."  They  imply  much  imperfection  on  the  pari  nf  its 
professors,  occasion  great  stumbling  to  unbelievers,  and  inipnir 
the  energy  and  resources  which  might  be  advantageously  eiii- 
ployed  in  assailing  the  common  enemy.  The  causes  of  these 
divisions  are  to  be  sought  in  the  ignorance,  the  weakness,  and 
vou  I.  H 
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the  prejudices  of  Christians  ;  in  indolent  submission  to  authonty 
ou  one  part,  and  the  love  of  influence  on  another ;  in  the  power 
of  early  habits  and  associations ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  influenct 
of  a  worldly  spirit,  which  warpa  and  governs  the  mind  in  • 
thousand  ways. 

While  the  evil  of  this  state  of  things  is  freely  admitted,  it  ii 
I  possible  to  exaggerate  both  the  extent  of  the  divisions  whidl 
,  exist,  and  the  injuries  which  result  from  them.  'ITicre  is  niorf 
I  oneness  of  mind  among  real  Christians  than  a  superBcial  obser- 
might  suppose.  Baxter  was  ijulte  correct  in  maintaiaiog 
I  that  they  differ  more  about  words  than  things.  In  their  viem 
r  4>f  leading  doctrines,  in  the  experience  of  their  influence,  in  lb« 
practical  effects  of  Christianity,  and  in  their  expectations  of  ill 
luture  glory,  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  among  them. 

In  the  wise  and  graciouti  administration  of  God,  even  theip 

imperfections  are  overruled,  and  rendered  productive  of  important 

*£ood.    They  afford  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 

nrtues  of  forbearance,  patience,  and  love  i  they  put  the  tenipeff 

I   and  profession  of  men  to  tlie  test ;  and  they  often  excite  a  sptrit 

of  emulation,  which,  though  not  unmixed  with    evil,    is  tbc 

L  4neans  of  extensive  beueht  to  others.     It  is  worthy  of  observB- 

j^  'tion  that  all  attempts  to  produce  uniformity,  have  either  been  de- 

r'feated;orhave  occasioned  fresh  divisions.  Under  the  appear anct 

I  of  outward  unity,  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  generally  pre- 

I  _vai1s.     And  genuine   religion    flourishes  most   amidst  what  ia 

I  icommonly  denounced  as  the  contentions  of  rival  sects.     The 

[  «)il  whose  rankness    sends   forth  an  abundant  crop  uf  weedl^ 

['will  produce,  if  cultivated,  a  still  more  luxuriant  harvest  of  cora. 

I  it  the  times  of  Baxter  were  fruitful  of  sects,  and  some  of  them 

[  wild  and  monstrous,  they  were  still  more  fruitful  in  the  number 

[  of  genuine,  holy,  and  devoted  Christians.     It  was  not  ail  age  of 

I  liuiaticiani  only,  but  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1646—1660. 


Bixltr  muniet  hit  Labours  at  Klddermf oster— Hit  aeeomiC  of  Pablte  AMrs 
till  the  Death  of  Charles  I.— His  conduct  while  in  Kidderminster  towards 
PlwHaaMiit— Towards  the  Royal  Party— His  Ministry  at  Kidderminster— His 
Smployments-i-Uis  Snceess— His  AdranUges— Remarlcs  on  tbe  style  of  his 

'    pvMchiaf — His  public  and  prifate  exertions— Their  lasting  effects* 

In  the  fourth  chapter^  a  fiill  account  is  given  of  the  views  and 
conduct  of  Baxter  while  he  was  connected  with  the  victorious 
amy  of  the  Commonwealth.    His  exertions  to  promote  its 
qriritual  interests,  were  indefatigable  and  disinterested.    With 
the  most  patriotic  principles  and  aims,  he  devoted  himself  to 
counteract,  what  he  considered  the  factious  and  sectarian  dis- 
positions of  the  soldiers  and  their  leaders ;  while  he  experienced 
nothing  but  sorrow  and  disappointment  as  the  fruit  of  his 
labours.    His  bodily  health,  always  feeble  and'broken,  at  length 
aunk  under  the  pressure  of  his  circumstances,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  a 
camp  to  the  calmer  region  of  a  pastoral  cure. 

The   preceding-  chapter  details  the  origin,  character,   and 
influence,    of  the  principal    and  the  minor   religious  parties 
ivhich  made  a  figure  during  the  civil  wars,  or  enjoyed  an  ephe- 
meral notoriety  during  the  Commonwealth.  To  all  that  concern- 
ed both  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  his  country,  Baxter 
was  powerfully  alive.     He  had  the  soul  of  a  patriot  as  well  as  of 
a  Christian ;  and  often  was  he  ready  to  weep  tears  of  blood  over 
the  civil  confusion  and  the  religious  distractions  of  his  country. 
Yet  were  these  halcyon  days,  in  regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious privileges,  compared  with  those  which   preceded  and 
followed  them. 

After  various  digressions  he  thus  resumes  his  personal  narative: 
"  I  have  related  how  after  my  bleeding  a  gallon  of  blood  by  the 
nose,  that  I  was  left  weak  at  Sir  Thomas  Rous's  house,  at  Rous- 
Lench,  where  I  was  taken  up  with  daily  medicines  to  prevent  a 
dropy ;  and  being  conscious  that  my  time  had  not  be^  improved 

h2 
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to  the  lervice  of  God  as  I  desired  it  had  been,  I  put  up  many  an 
earnest  prayer,  that  Gud  would  restore  me,  and  use  me  more  suc- 
cessfully iu  his  work.  Blessed  be  that  mercy  which  heard  mjf 
groans  in  the  day  of  my  distress ;  which  wrought  my  deliverance 
when  men  and  means  failed,  and  gave  me  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate his  praise. 

"  Whilst  I  continued  there,  weak  and  nnable  to  preach,  thft 
I     people  of  Kidderminster  had  again  renewed  their  articles  against 
l.-tiieir  old   vicar  and  his  cuiate.     Upon  trial  of  the  cause,  the 
^committee  sequestered  the  place,  but  put  no  one  into  it;  and 
placed  the  profits  in  the  hands  of  divers  of  the  inhabitants,  to  faf 
apreacher  till  it  were  disposed  of.  These  persons  sent  to  me  aai 
desired  me  to  take  it,  in  case  1  were  again  enabled  to  preach} 
which  I  flatly  refused,  and  told  them  1  would  take  only  the  lec- 
ture which,  by  the  vicar's  own  consent  and  bond,  I  held  beforf. 
Hereupon  tlicy  sought  Mr.  Drumskill  and  others  to  accept  the 
1     place,  hut  could  not  meet  with  any  one  to  their  ininds  :  they, 
b  therefore,  chose  Mr.  Hichatd  Serjeatit   to   officiate,   reservini^ 
B  .the  vicarage  for  some  one  that  was  litter. 

'        "  When  1  was  able,  after  about  live  months'  confinement,  to  go 
abroad,  I  went  to  Kidderrnitister,  where  1  found  only  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant in  possession ;  and  the  people  again  vehemently  urged  ma 
to  take  the  vicarage.   This  I  declined  ;  but  got  the  magistratet 
and  burgesses  together  into  the  townhalj,  a[id  told  them^  that 
though  i  had  been  offered  many  hundred  pounds  per  ttnnuiS' 
elsewhere,  1  was  willing  to  continue  with  them  in  my  old  lec-' 
■.turei's  place,  which  I  had  before  the  wars,  expecting  they  wouU> 
■  make  the  maintenance  a  Imndred  pounds  n  yenr,  and  a  house}' 
I  and  if  they  would  promise  to  submit  to  that  doctrine  of  Christi 
wliich  as  his  minister  1  should  deliver  to  them,  I  woidd  not  leave 
Uiem.    Tliatthis  maintenance  should  neither  come  out  of  their 
own  purses,  nor  any  more  of  it  out  of  the  tithes,  save  the  sixt)r' 
pounds  which  the  vicar  had  before  bound  himself  to  pay,  I 
undertook  to  procure  an  augmentation  for  Milton  (a  chapel  in 
the  parish)  of  forty  pounds  per  annum,     l^iis  I  afterwards  did] 
L  md  so  the  sixty  pounds  and  that  forty  pounds  were  to  be  my  pai^ 
K.Bnd  the  rest  I  should  have  uothing  to  do  with.    The  covenant 
E  was  drawn  up  lietween  us  in  articles,  and  subscribed ;  in  which  I 
FiSsclaimed  the  vicarage  and  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish,  auA 
r^cnly  undertook  the  lecture. 

^     "  Thus  the  seiiucsiralion  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  lowiift- 
neu,  as  aforesaid,  who  gathered  the  titlics  and  paid  me  (uut  4 
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iHiiicbcd  MB  they  promised)  but  eighty  ponnds  per  annum,  or 
ninety  at  most,  and  house-rent  for  a  few  rooms  at  the  top  of 
another  man's  house,  which  was  all  I  had  at  Kidderminster. 
The  rest  they  gave  to  Mr.  Serjeant,  and  about  forty  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  old  vicar ;  six  poundb  per  annum  to  the  king  and 
lord  for  rents,  and  a  few  other  charges. 

^Bedde  this  ignorant  viqar,  there  was  a  chapel  in  the  parish, 
where  was  an  old  curate  as  ignorant  as  he,  that  had  long  lived 
upon  ten  pounds  a  year  and  the  fees  of  celebrating  unlawful 
■anriages.  He  was  also  a  drunkard  and  a  railer,  and  the  scorn  of 
the  coontry.  i  knewnot  how  to  keep  him  from  reading,  though 
I  jodged  it  a  sin  to  tolerate  him  in  any  sacred  office.    I  got 
an  aagmentation  for  the  place,  and  an  honest  preacher  to 
instmct  them,  and  let  this  scandalous  fellow  keep  his  formei 
stipend  of  ten  pounds  for  nothing ;  yet  could  never  keep  him 
horn  fordng  himself  upon  the  people  to  read,  nor  from  cele- 
bratinig  unlawful  marriages,  till  a  little  before  death  did  call  him 
to  bis  account.   I  have  examined  him  about  the  fiuniliar  points 
9t  rdigion,  and  he  couU  not  say  half  so  much  to  me  as  I  have 
a  child  say. 
^  These  two  in  thb  parish  were  not  all :  in  one  of  the 
parishes  Called    ^  The  Rock/  there  were  two  chapels, 
isrliere  the  poor  ignorant  curate  of  one  got  his  living  by  cut- 
ting faggots,  and  the  other  by  making  ropes.    Their  abilities 
being  answerable  to  their  studies  and  employments.^'^ 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  Baxter  resumed  his 
labours  in  Kidderminster.    He  was  the  man  of  the  people's 
choice,  and  enjoyed  his  right  to  the  vicarage  of  the  parish,  had 
be  been  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  it  by  the  sequestration  of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners.     It  is  true  he  had  no  legal 
episcopal  title ;  and  of  this  his  enemies  took  advantage  an- 
other day ;  but  it  is  very  certain  he  had  no  hand  in  ejecting  the 
fMmer  incompetent  incumbent,  or  in  forcing  himself  upon  the 
people  as  his  successor.    The  appointment  of  the  existing  Go- 
lemment  therefore,  or  of  a  body  acting  under  its  sanction,  was 
lolBcient  authority  to  justify  his  taking  possession  of  the  cure, 
snd  to  support  his  complaint  of  unjust  treatment  when  subse- 
quently refiised  liberty  to  preach  in  the  parish  by  Bishop  Mor- 
ley.    That  money  was  not  Baxter's  object,  is  evident  from  the 
aature  of  his  engagement ;  and  from  his  afterwards  offering  to 
continue  Us  labours  graiUj  if  he  might  only  be  permitted  to 

f  Ufe,  psrt  i«  pp.  799  80. 
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preach  and  live  among  the  people,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained* 
of  his  disinterested  love  to  the  work  of  Christ. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  nature  and  results  of  his  tninis-, 
try  in  the  place  where  he  was  honoured  by  God  to  eflect  80 
much  good,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  sake  of  connecting  thie  pub- 
lic events  of  the  times,  to  advert  to  some  important  occurrences 
which  took  place  immediately  after  he  left  the  army,  and  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  of  his  second  residence  in  Kidderminster* 
Leaving,  for  a  little,  the  narrative  of  his  personal  affairs^  he  thti^ 
proceeds  : 

^^  I  must  now  look  back  to  tlie  course  and  affairs  of  the  king  J 
who,  after  the  siege  of  Oxford,  having  no  army  left,  and  know-* 
ing  that  the  Scots  had  more  loyalty  and  stability  in  their  prin- 
ciples than  the  sectaries,  resolved  to  cast  himself  upoti  theni,  and 
so  escaped  to  their  army  in  the  North.  The  Scots  were  very 
much  troubled  at  this  honour  that  was  cast  upon  them,  for  they 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  king.  To  send  him  back  to  the 
English  parliament,  seemed  unfaithfulness,  when  he  had  cast 
himself  upon  them ;  to  keep  him,  they  knew  would  divide  the 
kingdoms,  and  draw  a  war  upon  themselves  from  England,* 
which  they  knew  they  were  now  unable  to  sustain.  They  kept 
him,  therefore,  awhile  among  them  with  honourable  entertdn- 
ment,  till  the  parliament  sent  for  him  ;  and  they  saw  that  the 
sectaries  and  the  army  were  glad  of  it,  as  an  occasion  td  make 
them  odious,  and  to  invade  their  land.  Thus  the  terror  of  the 
conquering  army  made  them  deliver  him  to  the  parliament'4 
commissioners  upon  two  conditions  :  I .  That  they  should  pro- 
mise to  preserve  his  person  in  safety  and  honour,  according  to 
the  duty  which  they  owed  him  by  their  allegiance.  2.  That 
they  should  presently  pay  the  Scots  army  one  half  what  was 
due  to  them  for  their  service,  which  had  been  long  unpaid.^ 

"  Hereupon  the  king  being  delivered  to  the  parliament,  they 

i»  The  treaty  for  the  payment  of  the  Scottish  arrears,  and  that  for  the  deliver* 
10^  up  of  the  kiogy  were  quite  distinct  in  themselves,  though  they  proceeded 
together.  Baxter  is  also  mistaken  when  he  says,  the  king  was  given  up  on 
the  two  conditions,  which  ho  specifies.  He  wai  delirered  up  without  mnj  000- 
ditions.  The  objects  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  of  the  Scottish  PariU- 
nicnty  were  the  same ;  the  covenant  and  the  propositions.  The  king's  Hfe  coul^ 
not  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  ))nt  from  such  a  concussion  of  party,  and  toeb 
an  ascendancy  of  persons  totally  different  from  those  with  whom  the  negotin- 
tion  wai  going  on,  as  would  have  rendered  ail  conditions  nugatory.  In  fnct» 
the  Hfe  of  the  king,  at  this  time,  was  safer  among  the  English  than  nmonf 
the  Scots ;  some  of  whom  had  conceived  the  Idea  of  bringing  hJm  to  the  flcaf* 
fold  for  his  obstinate  refusal  to  agree  to  the  tcrnu  of  thecovenant.^^^W«<,  iv« 
74;  Codwm,\i.2b7. 
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appoint^  Colonel  Richard  Greaves,  Major-Oeneral  Richard 

Brown,  widi  others,  to  be  his  attendants,  and  desfared  him  to 

abide  awhile  at  Holmby  House,  in  Northamptonshire.    While 

he  was  here,  the  army  was  hatching  their  conspiracy ;  and,  oR 

the  sadden,  one  Comet  Joyce,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  fetched 

away  the  king,  notwithstanding  the  parliament'^  order  for  his 

security.    This  was  done  as  if  it  had  been  against  Cromwell's 

will,  and  without  any  order  or  consent  of  theirs;  but  so  far 

was  Joyce  from  losing  his  head  for  such  a  treason,  that  it  proved 

the  means  of  his  preferment ;'  and  so  far  was  Cromwell  and  his 

soldiers  from  returning  the  king  in  safety,  that  they  detained 

him  among  them  and  kept  him  with  them,  till  they  came  to 

Hampton  Court,  and  ttiere  they  lodged  him  under  the  guard  of 

Colonel  Whailey,  the  army  quartering  all  about  him*    Whil0 

be  was  here,  the  mutable  hypocrites^  pretended   an  extra-* 

ordinary  care  of  the  king's  honour,  liberty,  safety,  and  coin*' 

arience.    They  blamed  the  austerity  of  the  parliament,  who 

liad  denied  him  the  attendance  of  his  own  chaplains ;  and  of 

liis  friends  in  whom  he  took  most  pleasure.    They  gave  liberty 

Ro  his  friends  and  chaplains  to  come  to  him ;  and  pretended 

Rhat  they  would  save  him  from  die  incivilities  of  the  parliament 

RUid  the  Presbyterians. 

^*  Whether  this  was  while  they  tried  what  terms  they  could 
Rnake  with  him  for  themselves,  or  while  they  acted  any  other 
part,  it  is  certain  that  the  king*s  old  adherents  began  to  extol 
Rhe  army,  and  to  speak  against  the  Presbyterians  more  distaste- 
fully than  before.  When  the  parliament  offered  the  king  pro- 
positions for  concord,  which  Vane's  faction  made  as  high  and 
Rinreasonable  as  they  could,  that  they  might  come  to  nothing,* 
the  army,  forsooth,  offered  him  proposals  of  their  own,  which  the 
liing  liked  better  :  but  which  of  them  to  treat  with  he  did  riot 

>  Cbaries  was  well  pleased  to  accempany  Joyce,  and  afterwards  refused 
to  return  at  the  command  of  Fairfax.  He  was,  in  fact,  glad  to  be  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  Presbyterians. —  Godwin ,  ii.  p.  320.  The  great  object  of  seizing 
the  king,  was  to  prevent  a  coalition  between  him  and  the  Presbyterian  party* 

^  It  was  the  mutable  hypocrisy  of  Charles,  rather  than  of  Cromwell,  that 
frustrated  every  amicable  arrangement.  Had  he  been  but  steady  to  any  on^ 
scheme  of  moderate  policy,  he  would  have  lost  neither  his  throne  nor  his  life. 
His  scheme,  on  all  occasions,  was  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could,  till  he  got 
his  enemies  into  his  hands,  when  it  was  his  determination  to  destroy  them. 
Unfortunately  for  him  they  discovered  this,  and  acted  accordingly. 

*Tbe  defeat  of  an  adjustment  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament,  at  this 
time,  was  owing  to  HoUis,  and  not  to  Vaoe  and  his  party.  See  Brodic** 
*  History  of  the  British  Empire/  vol.  iv.  pp.  96, 100. 
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know.  At  last,  on  the  sudden,  the  judgment  of  the  armjr 
changed,  and  they  began  to  cry  for  justice  against  the  king; 
wild,  ivith  vile  hypocrisy,  to  publish  their  repentance,  and  cry 
Ciod's  mercy  for  their  kindness  to  the  king,  and  confess  that  they 
were  under  a  temptation  :  but  in  all  this,  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
and  the  rest  of  the  council  of  war,  appeared  not.  The  instru- 
ments of  all  this  work,  must  be  the  common  soldiers.  Two  rf 
the  most  violent  sectaries  in  each  regiment  are  chosen  by  them, 
by  the  name  of  agitators,"  to  represent  the  rest  in  these  great 
affairs.  All  these  together  made  a  council,  of  which  Colond 
James  Berry  was  the  president,  that  they  might  be  used,  ruled, 
and  dissolved,  at  pleasure.  No  man  that  knew  them,  will  doubt 
whether  this  was  done  by  Cromwell's  and  Ireton's  direction. 
This  council  of  agitators  take  not  only  the  parliament's  work 
upon  themselves,  hut  much  more ;  they  draw  np  a  paper  called 
*  The  Agreement  of  the  People,'  as  the  model  or  form  of  a  new 
commonwealth.  They  have  their  own  printer,  and  publish 
abundance  of  wild  pamphlets,  as  changeable  as  tlie  moon.  The 
thing  contrived,  was  an  heretical  democracy.  When  Cromwell 
had  awhile  permitted  them  thus  to  play  themselves,  partly  t« 
please  them,  and  conhrm  them  to  him,  and  chiefly  to  use  theiD 
in  his  demolishing  work;  at  last  he  seemed  to  be  so  much  for 
order  and  g  ovemmeni,  as  to  blame  them  for  their  disorder,  pre- 
sumption, and  hcadincss,  as  if  they  had  done  it  without  his  con- 
sent. This  emboldened  the  paHiamcnt  not  to  censure  them  u 
rebels,  hut  to  rebuke  them,  and  prohibit  them,  and  claim  their 
own  superiority ;  and  while  the  parliament  and  the  agitatora 
were  contending,  a  letter  was  secretly  sent  to  Colonel  Wlialley 
tu  intimate  that  the  agitators  had  a  design  suddenly  to  surprise 
and  murder  the  king.  Some  thought  that  this  was  sent  fixtn 
a  real  friend  ;  hut  most  thought  it  was  contrived  by  Cromwell 
to  frighten  the  king  out  of  the  land,  or  into  some  desperate 
course  which  might  give  them  advantage  against  him.  Colond 
Wlialley  showed  the  letter  to  the  king,  which  put  him  into 
much  fear  of  such  ill-govcriied  haiid^  ;  so  that  he  secretly  got 
horses,  and  slipjicd  away  towards  the  sea  with  two  of  his  confi- 
dents only.  On  coming  to  the  sea,  near  Southampton,  they 
were  disappointe<l  of  the  vessel  which  they  expected  to  traiu- 

■■  TbeorigiiMlnvuufltiHe  penuntwasad/ifafan.iliraDchuf  llic(*mci>ai4" 
with  aif/uMn',  Bud  >'lu£>l1icr  dilTcretit  from  n^nfiir,  to  which  it  wu  aftcrwsnts 
cunvvried.  Brodie  iicribci  thr  coeuIucI  a(  the  tuUlim,  on  ihit  occsduc,  l»  ' 
tlia  litififiuH  ut  Hullli,  and  the  Pceiliyteriiu  psrtjr,  rmtbcr  tbsD  tu  lb*  pollcj 
ot  CruuweU,  sccnrding  to  Butcr.— i/ut.  iv.  86, 07. 
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pofttliem;  and  to  were  fain  to  pass  over  into  the  UeofVinghty 
pud  his  migeflty  was  commited  to  the  trust  of  Colonel  Robert 
Hammnnd,  who  was  governor  of  a  castle  there.  Por  a  day 
or  two  an  were  amazed  to  think  what  had  become  of  the  king ; 
and  then  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  house^  acquainted  them 
that  he  was  &in  to  flee  thither  from  the  cruelty  of  the  agitators^ 
Wbo^  as  he  was  informed^  thought  to  murder  him ;  and  urging 
.dmn  to  treat  about  ending  all  these  troubles.  But  here  Crom- 
wdl  had  the  king  in  a*  pinfold^  and  was  more  secure  of  him 
than  before*'^ 

^  When  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  parliament  sent  him  some 
pnipodtions^  to  be  consented  to  in  order  to  his  restoration.  The 
king  granted  many  of  them ;  and  some  he  granted  not.  The 
Seoltisb  commissioners  thought  the  conditions  more  dishonour- 
abfe  to  the  king  than  was  consistent  with  their  covenant  and 
dttty^  and  protested  against  them;  for  which  the  parliament 
blamed  them  as  hinderers  of  the  desired  peace.  The  chief  thing 
wlndi  the  king  stuck  at,  was  the  utter  abolishing  of  episcqiacy 
and  the  alienating  of  the  bishops'  and  the  dean  and  chapter 
isnds*  Hereupon,  with  the  commissioners,  certain  divines 
wcfo  sent  down,  to  satisfy  the  king,  viz. :  Mr.  Stephen  Mar- 
dudl,  Mr.  Richard  Vines,  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  &c.,  who  were 
met  by  many  of  the  King's  divines,  Archbishop  Usher,  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, Dr.  Sheldon,  &c.  The  debates  here  being  in  writing, 
were  published,  and  each  party  thought  they  had  the  better. 
The  parliamentary  divines  came  off  with  great  honour. 

^  They  seem  to  me,  however,  not  to  have  taken  the  course 

vhich  should  have  settled  these  distracted  churches.    Instead 

ef  disputing  against  all  episcopacy,  they  should  have  changed 

iBocesan  prelacy  into  such  an  episcopacy  as  the  conscience  of 

the  king  might  have  admitted,  and  as  was  agreeable  to  that 

which  the  church  had  in  the  two  or  three  first  ages.     I  confess 

Mr.  Vines  wrote  to  me,  as  their  excuse  in  this  and  other  matters 

of  the  Assembly,  that  the  parliament  tied  them  up  from  treating 

or  dbpuUng  of  any  thing  at  all,  but  what  they  appointed  or 

*  There  ii  no  cridcDce  whatever  that  the  kio^s  fli^t  from  Hampton  Court 
VMowin^  to  any  secret  plot  of  CfomweU't,  or  to  any  fear  of  beinf^  murdered, 
oierttiued  by  bit  mi^eAty.  He  was  probably  advised  to  it  by  Cromwell,  who 
*••  tlMn  afraid  of  the  pruceedini^  of  the  army  ;  but  it  was  a  plan  of  the  kio|('t 
**a,  iutended  to  create  increased  confusion  and  distractiou  aroon^  his  oppo- 
Msii,  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  Milton, 
b  Ms  •  Scc«mnI  Defence  of  the  People  of  England/  vindicates  CromweU  fium 
^charKtofadvlsinf  theSightof  Cbarkt,  orbeinf  npar^toit,  1  have  not 
*^>«(«ad  tht  ttofy  of  the  Mcrot  kttor  sdvorted  to  by  aa^  oclior  writer  than 
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proposed  to  tbcm  :  hut  I  think  plain  dealing  with  such  leadot 
L  had  been  best ;  and  to  have  told  them,  thiB  is  our  judgment,  an^ 
I  in  the  matters  of  God  and  his  church,  we  will  serve  yon  accord 
I  liig  to  our  judgment,  or  not  at  all.  Though,  indeed,  as  thef 
I  Were  not  of  one  mind  among  themselves,  this  could  not  Vk' 
I    expected." 

I  "  Archbishop  Usher  there  took  the  right  course,  who  offenit. 
I  the  king  his  reduction  of  episcopacy  to  the  form  of  presbytetyi 
I  He  told  me  himself,  that,  formerly,  the  king  iiad  refused  it^ 
I  but,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  accepted  it ;  and  as  he  would  ittt 
I  when  o/Aer*  would,  so  oMer*  would  not  when /le  would.  Soalso^ 
I  when  Charles  II.  came  in,  we  tendered  Usher's  scheme  of  uniM 
I  to  him ;  but  then  he  would  not.  Thus  the  true,  moderot^ 
I  bealing  terms  are  always  rejected  by  those  that  stand  OD  di 
I  nigher  ground,  though  accepted  by  them  that  are  lower 
I  Cannot  have  what  they  will  :  from  whence  it  is  easy  to  perceM 
I  whether  prosperity  or  adversity,  the  highest  or  the  lowest,  ^ 
I  6rdinarily  the  greater  hinderer  of  the  church's  unity  and  peaob 
I  I  know,  that  if  the  divines  and  parliament  had  agreed  for  a 
I  derate  episcopacy  with  the  king,  some  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
I  Would  have  been  against  it,  and  many  Independents  of  Bn^ 
I  tsnd }  and  the  army  would  have  made  it  the  matter  of  odtow 
I  accusations  and  clamours ;  but  all  this  ought  not  to  have  deterrel 
I  fbreseeing,  judicious  men,  from  those  healing  counsels  whitA 
I  liiust  close  our  wounds  whenever  they  are  closed.'' 
I  "  The  king,  sending  Ins  final  answers,  the  parliament  had  a 
[  long  debate  upon  them,  whether  to  acquiesce  in  them  as  a  sufli* 
I  cient  ground  for  peace.  Many  members  spake  for  resting  lA 
I  ihem,  and,  among  others,  Mr.  Prynne  went  over  all  the  king't 
V  Concessions  in  a  speech  of  divers  hours  long,  with  marvellonl 

■  A  fail  and  imputiml  account  of  Ibe  ae|;nttBiiotis  heUI  at  the  tale  of  Wigitf 
]i  given  by  Ncul,  iii.  pp.  422,  413,  «dic.  IB23.  The  treaty  fnilrcl  rruoi  tbeob^ 
nacy  of  the  kinf;,  actiog  by  the  advice  of  hia  eplicopai  countellon,  who  «mA 
cllber  incafisble  of  finios  luitible  advice  in  jifflcutt  rlrcHin>iBDe«c,  or  aal 
aware  oftbe  peril  to  which  they  were  eipming;  tfaeir  royal  luniter,  who  fuoUiUl 
imosineil  he  could  lave  himseir  at  any  time  by  cluMng  either  with  tiir  ParlJa> 
nent  or  the  Brmy.  It  would  probably  have  been  belter  hail  then  1 
divine*  uD  either  ride. 

>  If  any  ibinjc  ii  calculated  to  eipoie  the  folly  and  danfer  of  itii 
ference  with  relifitin,  it  i»  the  fact,  that  the  [wace  of  three  Itin^aint 
fate  of  the  king  were  made  to  depend,  in  a  p-eal  meaaure,  on  " 
■nent  of  an  encluilre  form  of  churrb  ^DvemmrDi.  There  were,  doabllMM 
Mber  tbioj^  al  the  root  otthemijundertlandiDg',  but  the  miic  oitantible  rctfl 
Ma  of  the  fiQureof  the  treaty,  wai  thedemanilonlbcoiicpan,  and  thercfttMl 
on  the  other,  to  abolbh  epi)co|mcy,  uid  establiib  pretbytery  la  it*  plan. 
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oieaiory^  and  iiho^  the  sadsfi^^  ItolKlit 

dke  hoaM  Toted  that  the  kiiig*8  con^emions  wete  »  attAfiaM 

ground  for  a  personal  treaty  indth  him;  and  suddenly  gav# 

a  condnding  answer^  and  sent  for  him  up.   But  at  sueh  a  edins 

it  was  time  for  the  army  to  bestir  themselves.  Without  any  moriil 

adOyCJromwell  and  his  confidents  sent  Colonel  Pride  with  a  part/ 

of  soldiers  to  the  house,  and  setagtUurduponthedobf  i  M^para 

<tf  the  house,  who  were  for  them,  they  let  in  ;  another  paft  tiiey 

turned  away,  and  told  them  that  they  must  not  come  thM|  and 

the  diird  part  they  imprisoned.  To  so  much  rebellion,  perfidious^ 

nesa,  perjury,  and  impudence,  can  error,  selfishness,  and  {M de  of 

great  snocesses,  transport  men  of  the  highest  pretences  toreligion.a 

^For  the  true  understanding  of  all  this,  it  must  be  retkiero-^ 

E^red,  that  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  there  was 

scarce  a  noted,  gross  sectary  known,  but  Lord  Brook,  in  the"- 

House  of  Peers,  and  young  Sir  Harry  Vahe,  in  the  House  of 

CoAiaaons ;  yet,  by  degrees,  the  number  increased  in  the  lower 

house.    Major  Salloway  and  some  few  others.  Sit  Henry  Van^ 

had  made  his  own  adherents :  many  more  were  carried  part  of 

th^  wny  to  Independency  and  liberty  of  religions ;  and  many 

diat  minded  not  any  side  in  religion,  did  think  that  it  was  noV 

polieylever  to  trust  a  conquered  king,  and  therefore  were  wholly 

lor  a  parliamentary  government.    Of  these,  some  would  havcf 

lords  and  commons,  or  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  demo*^ 

cracy ;  others  would  have  Commons  and  democracy  alone ;  and 

some  thought  that  they  ought  to  judge  the  king  for  all  the 

Mood  that  had  been  shed.    Thus,  when  the  two  parts  of  the 

house  were  ejected  and  imprisoned,  the  third  part,  composed 

of  the  Vanists,  the  Independents,  and  other  sects,  with  the  de- 

mocratical  party,  was  left  by  Cromwell  to  do  his  business  under 

the  name  of  the  Parliament  of  England ;  which,  by  the  people 

in  seom,  was  commonly  called  the  Rump  of  the  Parliament^ 

Tlie  secluded  and  imprisoned  members  published  a  writing, 

called  their  Vindication ;  and  some  of  them  would  afterwards 

ktfe  thrust  into  the  House,  but  the  guard  of  soldiers  kept  them 

^  The  account  which  Mn.  Hntchlnson  i^rei  of  this  affair,  it  very  differant 
from  Bntei^f,  She  Imputet  the  whole  blame  of  accediof  to  the  termt  pro- 
FMcd  hj  the  kio|f,  the  army'i  interference  with  Parliament^  and  the  contc- 
licat  mitt  of  the  kinif ,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterian  leaden^  who,  inttl* 
Caitf  by  hatred  of  the  Independents  and  other  sectiy  consented  to  measoret 
vUcb  woold  have  reinstated  Charles  without  any  adequate  security  to  his  sub- 
)teis :  by  wliicb  iSbtf  would  all  eventually  have  bien  destroyed^— iifaweirt  •/ 
(M.lftMiMsii.S97<ii^S00.  WhHclockaad  Ludlow  sfrts  with  MriiHalefaiBMNM 
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out,  and  the  Rump  u-ere  called  the  honesl  men.  Ami  these 
I  the  men  that  henceforward  we  have  to  do  with  in  the  })rogrea>_ 
I  of  OUT  history  as  called  The  Parliament/ 
I  "  As  the  Lords  were  disaffected  to  tliesc  procccdinga,  so  ' 
the  Rump  and  soldiers  to  the  Lords ;  ^o  that  they  passed  avot<^ 
■iipposing  that  the  army  would  stand  hy  them,  to  establish  ths 
I     government  without  a  king  and  House  of  Lords ;  and  thus  the 

Lords  were  dissolved,  and  these  Commons  sat  and  did  all  alone, 
I  Being  deluded  by  Cromwel],  and  verily  thinking  that  he  would 
1  be  for  democracy,  which  they  called  a  commonwealth,  they 
>  gratified  him  in  his  designs,  and  themselves  in  their  disloyv 
I    distrusts  and  fears.     They  accordingly  called  a  high  court  of 

justice  to  be  erected,  and  sent  for  the  king  from  the  Isle  of 
I  Wight.  Colonel  Hammond  delivered  him,  and  to  A\'estmia-' 
I    Bter  Hall  he  came,  and  refusing  to  own  the  court  and  tlidr 

power  to  try  him.  Cook,  as  attorney,  having  pleaded  agaitai 
I  him,  Itradshaw,  as  president  and  judge,  recited  the  charge,  ao^ 
I  condemned  him."  Before  his  own  gate  at  Whitehall,  tbiji 
I   creeted  a  scaffold  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  full  assembly  of 

people,  beheaded  him.    In  all  this  appeared  the  sererity  ofGo^' 

the  mutability  and  uncertainty  of  worldly  things,  the  fruits  of  ft 
I  nnful  nation's  provocations,  the  infamous  effects  of  error,  pridt^. 
I  and  selAshness,  prepared  by  Satan,  to  be  charged  hereafter  upon 
'    teformation  and  godliness,  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of  tlw 

Christian  name  and  Protestant  cause,  the  rejoicing  and  advaiH 
I    bge  of  the  Papists,   the  hardening  of  thousands  against  thl 

means  of  their  own  salvation,  and  the  confusion  of  the  acton 
I  when  their  day  should  come. 

-  '  Through  the  whole  of  IhoE  ilattmcnts,  Baxter  atcribei  a  ^emt  deal  tM, 

n>uch  to  the  craft  of  UrumHrell,  anil  the  intiiguei  uf  (lie  tecuriei.    AUowiaf 

I     Aat  they  alien  compeutated  their  lack  ol  power  by  iiiperiur  addreii  ani' 

I    fidlly  or  movement,  it  ihould  not  be  forgotten  that  itlf-pretervatiDii  ii 

flnt  liiv  of  nutn  ;  luJ  that,  M  (he  tectaries  were  iu  dmtfa  of  beiuf  cwitbrf 
I  Iwtweeo  two  jHiweKul  partiet,  the  Epiicopaliani  aud  the  Pmbyteriani,  thcjf 
I  aUurallf  exerted  themidve*  to  prevent  the  aicendaiicy  of  either.  HaJ  ihcM 
I  hMD  ntoie  Integrity  in  the  one  clast,  anil  more  moderation  in  the  other,  Oom^ 
I  iMI  and  hii  party  would  have  had  ■  lest  difGcult  part  to  play  :  at  ibinfi 
I  wtrc,  they  probably  ati-omplithed  inucb  teit  by  prcviuui  jntrigue  and  plotting, 
I  tfwn  by  takini;  adviiutai^  or  uuforeuf  n  occurrence!. 

I      •Tb*  reader  who  thinki.  of  BradEhaw  only  ai  a  re|;icide  and  a  ruffiui,  wouU 

[  4e  well  to  coniull  the  character  pven  of  him  by  Miltuu.in  hit'DcfFDceof  ih« 

[   hople  of  England.'   An  •dmirable  irantUuuu  of  the  patui^e  will  lie  fooad  tft 

1  «Symmoii(' LireorMilioo/pp.  22U— 232.   Urmdihaweicaped  to  AttMrtca.uA 

Iberc  ended  hii  day*  in  peace.  Cook  expiated  bis  political  offence  on  Ute  inf- 

bld.aod  died  with  all  that  loFtyherotim  which  dittinguiibed  men  who  rcliiM 

Mtej  lulftred  not  for  (icraaual  guilt,  but  for  the  crime  of  the  people  ol  Eaglanih' 
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^  The  Lord  General  Fairfax  all  this  while  ttood  bf^  aod, 
with  higfi  resentment,  saw  his  lieutenant  do  all  thn  by  tmnul- 
toons  soldiers,  tricked  and  overpowered  by  him ;  neither  bdng 
toffidently  upon  his  guard  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  sneh  an 
actor ;  nor  having  resolution  enough  to  lay  down  the  glory  of 
an  Us  conquests,  and  forsake  him.  At  the  King's  deathyhe  was 
in  wonderful  perplexities,  and  when  Mr.  Calamy  and  some  mi- 
nisters were  sent  for  to  resolve  him,  and  would  have  further 
persuaded  liim  to  rescue  the  King,  his  troubles  so  confounded 
him,  that  lus  servants  durst  let  no  man  speak  to  him :  and 
Cromwell  kept  him,  as  it  was  said,  in  praying  and  consulting 
till  the  stroke  was  given,  and  it  was  too  late  to  make  resistance* 
Bat  not  long  after,  when  war  was  determined  against  Scotland, 
he  laid  down  his  commission,  and  never  had  to  do  with  the 
army  more ;  and  Cromwell  become  General  in  his  stead.* 

"If  you  ask.  What  did  the  ministers  all  this  while ?  I  answer, 
they  preached  and  prayed  against  disloyalty ;  they  drew  up  a 
writing  to  the  Lord  General,, declaring  their  abhorrence  of  all 
vidence  agunst  the  person  of  the  King,  and  urging  him  and 
his  army  to  take  heed  of  such  an  unlawful  act.  They  presented 
it  to  the  General  when  they  saw  the  King  in  danger ;  but  pride 
prevailed  against  their  counsels.^'" 

Some  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  cor** 
rectness  of  all  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  preceding 
extracts.     One  thing,  however,  is  very  apparent, — the  devoted 
royalty  of  Baxter.     While   he   acted  with  the  army  of   tlie 
Parliament,  and  advocated  the  cause  which  he  'considered  it 
had  undertaken,  he  was  indignant  at  its  conduct,  when  it  as- 
sumed the  sovereign  power,  and  threatened  the  life  of  the  king* 
In  the  treatment  which  Charles  experienced,  Baxter  seems  to 
forget  every  thing,  but  the  sufferings  which  he  endured  and  the 
uneonstitutional  conduct  of  his  adversaries.    The  death  of  that 
in*hted  monarch,  he  regarded  less  as  the  result  of  his  own 
ohitinacy  and  duplicity,  of  which  all  parties  were  furnished  with 
iodnbitable  proofs,  or  as  the  just  retribution  of  Heaven  for  these 
ud  many  other  evils  of  himself  and  his  family,  than  as  illustra- 
^ns  of  the  bad  principles  and  wicked  conduct  of  sectaries  and 

*  There  fecnt  fomethioi^  very  absurd  in  the  idea  that  Fairfax  was  If^orant 
^what  aU  the  country  knew,  that  the  death  of  the  kini^  was  determined;  and 
^  be  was  hoaxed  by  CromweU  and  Harrison  tiU  it  was  aceomplithed. 
'Mie  examines  the  story  with  his  usual  diligence  and  acutenessi-*/fifl.  tf 
ttt  BrU.  Emy.  iv.  p.  213-^16. 

*  Life,  pan  i«  pp.  60—64. 
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^tators.     He  denounces  the  hypocrby  and  perfidy  of  Cioni* 

well  and  his  party,  and  represents  tliein  as  systematically  punU' 

I     ing  the  destruction  of  the  king.    They  are  justly  liable  to  the 

I     charge  of  dissimulation.     But  it  should  not  he  forgotten  that  it 

attaches  to  the  royal  party  and  to  its  head,  in  a  far  gre&tv 

degree.     The  struggle  which  was  at  lir^t  for  freedom  on  the  oM- 

■ide,  and  for  absolute  power  on  the  other,  i»ecamc,  at  last,! 

struggle  for  life,  on  both  sides.  The  hnal  catastrophe,  therefoK^ 

deeply  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  became  inevitable.     The  Preeb};; 

I     terians  would  have  restored  the  king,  at  different  periods  of  t)|| 

vonteiit,  if  he  would  have  aholisiied  episcopacy,  and  establtsiuv 

I     presbyleriaii  uniformity  in  its  stead.  They  were  prevented  froV 

I     doing  so,  partly  by  the  scheming  of  Charles,  and  partly  by  tlw 

I     opposition  of  the  army.     The  Independents  would  have  restoniA. 

I      him,  could  they  have  obtained  any  security  for  themselves,  aS^ 

the  freedom  of  their  religion.     They  could  not  trust  the  ki^ 

for  the  one,  or  the  PresbyterianK  for  the  other.     Charles  playfll 

nith  and  deceived  all  parlies,  till  at  length  he  fell  a  sacrifice  tf 

[    his  own  obstinacy  and  insincerity. 

The  full  discussion  of  the  dilhcult  and  compHcated  subject  It 

I    which  the  preceding  paragraphs  relate  would  be  foreign,  froB. 

the  nature  and  design  of  this  work }  which  is  intended  rather  ^ 

f   s  record  of  the  opinions  and  testimony  of  tiaxter,  than  of  a^, 

1    own  sentiments.  On  many  points,  we  are  now  capable  of  formiiv 

I    more  correct  views  than  any  individual  could,  in  the  times  of 

Baxter.     We  are  less  under  the  influence  of  prejudice;  we  hftVf. 

more  accurate  information;  and  are,  therefore,  capable  of  lod^ 

ing  at  all  the  trannaetions  with  more  impartiality.     1  beg  1^ 

refer  the  reader,  who  wishes  fur  full  and  enlightened  views  ( 

■11  the  events  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth,  to  tbV' 

work  of  Brodic,  which  1  have  oiten  referred  to  in  the  notes,   fy. 

.    fi  distinguished  by  laborious  research,  ^rcat  acutencss,  and  moi$, 

praiseworthy  impartiality.     If  that  work  is  not  at  band,  t^ 

i  History  of  the  Commonwealth,'  by  Godwin,  will  amply  sup|dy 

I   its  place.     It  also  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  discrimination  anf 

I  impartiality.     Gquity  requires  I  should  sute,  that  botit  tiwnf 

L  lirriters  differ  considerably  fmm  Baxter  in  their  views  of  tJif 

I  principles  and  conduct  of  the  several  parties  who  figured  iu  (hfr 

F  distracted  period  of  which  they  treat. 

[       Baxter  himself,  while  these  tremendous  scenes  were  tniu 

'  Ing,  lived  remote  from  the  parties  principally  engaged  in  them* 

He  could  only  speak  and  reason  according  to  the  rcjwrts  whtcfi 


ieacbr4  hl«f  tbs  probability  or  iiyqpiobiibility  of  whii^i  beuiiwUy 
dftmimed  )qr  4i^  penoiial  Imowladge  whiidi  \m.  bad  of  Cbosp 
p  wbom  tbgf  rela^.  Though  deq^ly  concerned  in  aU  tl^at 
affficted  hm  country's  weal,  he  was  now  better  employed  dian  in 
coptendiiig  with  the  tonnoib  of  a  campi  or  in  sounding  and  ex- 
posing the  policy  of  courts. 

During  Ae  eariy  part  of  his  second  residence  at  Kidderminster, 
several  other  drcumstances  ^x^  recorded  by  Baxter  worthy  of 
beiiis  mentioned,  both  as  illustrating  his  own  character  and  the 
sfyto  of  the  period.  He  opposed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
thoogli  he  had  formerly  taken  it  at  Coyentryi  and^  therefore,  did 
not  please  fh^  Presbyterians :  he  opposed  the  engagement,  and 
tbna  incurred  the  dbpleasure  of  the  Independents.  Careful  only 
lo  stand  well  with  his  own  conscience,  it  was  matter  of  indif- 
CmBce  to  him  who  were  his  friends  or  who  were  his  foes. 

^  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  ^'  though  I  kept  the  town  and 
parish  of  Kidderminster  from  taking  the  covenant,  seeing  how 
H  might  become  a  snare  to  their  consciences ;  yea,  and  most 
of  Worcestershire  beside,  by  keeping  the  ministers  from  offering 
it  in  any  of  the  congregations  to  the  people,  except  in  Wor- 
cester city,  where  I  had  no  great  interest,  and  knew  not  what 
they  did  |  yet  1  could  not  judge  it  seemly  for  him  that  believed 
there  is  a  God,  to  play  fut  and  loose  with  a  dreadful  oath,  as 
if  Ae  bonds  of  national  and  personal  vows  were  as  easily  shaken 
off  as  Sampson's  cords. 

^  1  therefore  spake  and  preached  against  the  engagement,  and 
dissuaded  men  from  taking  it.  The  first  hour  that  I  heard  of 
it,  being  in  company  with  some  gentlemen  of  Worcestershire,  I 
presently  wrote  down  above  twenty  queries  against  it,  intending 
as  many  more  almost  against  the  obligation,  as  those  were  about 
the  sense  apd  circumstances.  One  that  was  present  got  the 
copy  of  them,  and,  shortly  after,  I  met  with  them  verbatim,  as 
hb  own,  in  a  book  of  Mr.  Henry  Hall's,  who  was  long  impri- 
soned for  writing  against  Cromwell/'  ^ 

That  Baxter  was  the  friend  of  the  parliamentary,  cause  not- 
withstanding, cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that  he  was  grateful  for 
the  protection  which  he  etgoyed  under  the  existing  government, 
is  equally  unquestionable ;  yet  he  was  adverse  to  the  measures 
pursued  in  opposition  to  Charles  II,,  whose  right  to  the  dirone 
he  fully  believed,  and  carried  his  conscientious  opposition  to  the 
commonwealth-government  so  far,  that  it  might  have  been  at- 

F  lifo^  part  L  p.  64. 
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tended  with  serious  consequences  to  himself.    He  was,  tn  fact,  t 
royalist  in  principles  and  constitution  ;  and  a  friend  to  the  par- 
tics  who  opposed  the  king,  from  necessity,  and  not  from  ehoi«. 
"  When  the  soldiers  were  going  against  the  king  ajid  the  ScoU, 
1  wrote  letters  to  some  of  them,  to  tell  them  of  their  sin  ;  ani 
desired 'them  at  last  to  begin  to  know  ihemselvea.     They  wen 
the  same  men  who  had  boasted  so  much  of  love  to  al!  the  godly, 
Blid  pleaded  for  tender  dealing  with  them,  and  condemned  tho«e 
I  ■that  persecuted  them  or  restrained  their  liberty,  who  were  noW 
I  ready  to  imbrue  their  swords  iu  the  blood  of  such  as  they  ax* 
f  linowledged  to  be  godly ;  and  all  because  they  dared  not  be  i 
|.  perjured  or  disloyal  as  they  were.     Some  of  them  were  startled 
I  at  these  letters,  and  thought  me  an  uncharitable  censurcr,  who 
f  would  say  that  they  could  kill  the  godly,  even  when  tlicy  were 
I  on  the  march  to  do  it :  for  how  bad  soever  they  spake  of  the 
I  cavaliers  {and  not  without  too  much  desert  as  to  their  tnorala), 
I  they  confessed,  that  abundance  of  the  Scots  were  godly  men. 
I   Afterwards,  however,  those  that  I  ivrote  to  better  understood  HM 
I        "  At  thesanictime,  the  Rump,  or   Commonwealth,  which  « 
I  much  abhorred  persecution,   and  were  for  liberty  of  cnnscieDC<y 
I  made  an  order  that  all  ministers  should  keep  certain  daw  of' 
I  'humiliation,  to  fast  and  pray  for  tlieir  success  in  Scotland :  ani^ 
I  that  we  should  keep  days  of  thanksgiving  for  their  victories ;  i 
I  'tilis  upon  pain  of  sequestration  1  So  that  we  all  expected  lobe' 
I  turned   out;  but  they  did    nnt  execute  it  upon  any,  save  oirt^' 
\  'in  our  parts.     For  myself,   instead  of  |)raying  and  preochra^ 
I  'tor  them,   when  any  of  the  committee  or  soldiers  were  niV 
I    hearers,  J   laboured  to  help  tliem  to  understand,  what  a  criiM 
I  it  was  to  force  men  to   pray  for  the  success  of  those  who  wef 
I  -violating  their  covenant  and  loyally,  and  going,  in  such  a  catis^' 
I  to  kill   their  brethren: — what  it   was  to  force   men    to  §^v«' 
I  God  thanks  for  all  their  bloodshed,  and  to  make  God's  mini**^ 
1  lers  and  ordinances  vile,  and  serviceable  to  such  crimes,  hf* 
I    forcing  men  to  run  to  God  on  such  errands  of  blood  and  ruin  tj 
I  ^and  what  it  is  to  be  such  hypocrites  as  to  persecute  and  cKi~ 
\  •out  those  that  preach  the  Gospel,  while  they  pretend  the  ad 
t  .vancement  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  liberty  of  tender  consciencei^ 
J  -and   leave  neither  tenderness  nor  honesty  iu  the  world,  wfaesi 
I    the  guides  of  the  flocks   and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  shall  I 
I  noted  to  swallow  down  such  heinous  sins.* 

taliieil  tebprcting  i!ic  fcsrlcta  honcB^ 
i  the  pruUvnct  uf  lji>  bcbkiriuur  mij  bt 
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^  Mjr  own  haaren  were  ail  satisfied  with  my  doctrine,  but 
tlie  eommittee-men  looked  sour,  yet  let  me  alone.  The  sol- 
diers said,  I  was  so  like  Lo?e,^  that  I  would  not  be  right  till 
I  was  shorter  bv  the  head.  Yet  none  of  them  ever  meddled 
with  me,  fiuther  than  by  the  tongue;  nor  was  I  ever  by  any 
of  them  in  those  times  forbidden  or  hindered  to  preach  one 
sermon,  except  only  one  assize  sermon,  which  the  high  sheriC* 
had  desired  me  to  preach,  and  afterwards  sent  me  word  to  for-^ 
bear,  as  from  the  committee  ;  which  told  Mr.  Moor,  the  Inde-« 
pendent  preacher  at  the  college,  that  they  desired  me  to  forbear^ 
and  not  to  preach  before  the  judges^  because  I  preached  against 
the  state.  But  afterwards  they  excused  it,  as  done  merely  in 
kindness  to  me,  to  keep  me  from  running  myself  into  danger 
and  trouble.''' 

Notwithstanding  his  conduct  towards  the  leaders  and  soldiers 
of  the  Commonwealth,  various  circumstances  show  that  Baxter 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  royal 
cause.  Aftfer  detailing  the  affairs  of  Cromwell  and  the  army  in 
Scotland,  and  the  march  of  Charles  with  the  royal  army  into 
England^  he  says :— - 

^The  greater  part  of  the  army  passed  close  by  Kiddermin- 
ster, and  the  rest  through  it.    Colonel  Graves  sent  two  or  three 
messages  to  me,  as  from  the  king,  to  come  to  him ;  and  after, 
when  he  was  at  Worcester,  some  others  were  sent :  but  I  was 
at  that  time  under  so  great  an  affliction  of  sore  eyes,  that  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  see  the  light,  and  unfit  to  stir  out  of  doors. 
Being  not  much  doubtful  of  the  issue  which  followed,  I  thought, 
if  I  had  been  able,  it  would  have  been  no  service  at  all  to  the 
king,  it  being  so  little,  on  such  a  sudden,  that  I  could  add  to 
his  assistance. 

"  When  the  king  had  stayed  a  few  days  at  Worcester,  Crom- 
well came  with  his  army  to  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  after 

^  )asUy  qoeitiooed.  To  take  the  tide  of  the  Parliameot  as  be  bad  done,  and 
BOW  to  oppose  the  existing:  Government  so  publicly,  while  pro8ecutiu§f  the  ob- 
l^of  tbeoripnal  contest,  was  rather  extraordinary.  It  is  a  grtht  proof  of 
^moderation  of  that  Government,  that  it  let  bim  pass  without  molestation. 

^The  Presbyterian  minister  who  was  executed  by  Cromwell,  for  correspond- 
iBiwith  the  Kioff.  It  is  probable  he  was  put  to  death  rather  as  an  example 
^■<i  a  waminip  to  others,  than  on  account  of  any  great  criminality  in  his  own 
^<*<>^oct  Much  influence  was  used  to  obtain  his  life,  but  all  in  vain.  He 
^"U  ccruinly  a  martyr  to  Presbyterian  loyalty.  '*  He  died,"  says  Baxter, 
''ieitbcr  timorously  nor  proudly  in  any  desperate  bravado ;  but  with  as  grea' 
*^ty  and  fearless  quietness  and  freedom  jof  speech^  as  if  he  had  but  gone 
^bcd,  and  had  bscn  as  litUe  concerned  as  the  stadders  by."  lA£e,  part  i.  p.  67. 

'Life, parti,  pp. 66, 67.* 
VOL.  !•  I 
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that,  made  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Severn,  to  binder  them 
from  foraging  on  the  other  side ;  but  because  so  great  an  army 
could  not  long  endure  to  be  pent  up,  the  king  resolved  to  charge 
Cromwell's  men.     At  first,  the  Scottish  foot  charged  very  gal- 
lantly, some  chief  persons  among  the  horse,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  late  Earl  of  Limerick,  being  slain :  but,  at  last,  the 
hope  of  security  so  near  their  backs,  encouraged  the  king'a  army 
to  retreat  into  the  city,  and  Cromwell's  soldiers  followed  them 
so  close  at  the  heels,  that  Major  Swallow,  of  Whalley's  re§j« 
ment,  first,  and  others  after  him,  entered  Sidbury  gate  with 
them ;  and  so  the  whole  army  fled  through  the  city,  quite  9^njf 
many  being  trodden  down  and  slain  in  the  streets ;  so  that  the 
king  was  fain  to  fly  with  them  northward.    The  Lord  Wilmo^ 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  many  others  of  his  lords  and  com* 
inanders,  fled  with  him.     Kidderminster  being  but  eleven  miki 
from  Worcester,  the  flying  army  passed  some  of  them  through 
the  town,  and  some  by  it.     I  had  nearly  gone  to  bed  when  tbt 
noise  of  the  flying  horses  acquainted  us  with  the  overthrow;  and 
a  piece  of  one  of  Cromwell's  troops,  that  guarded  Bewdlqf 
bridge,  having  tidings  of  it,  came  into  our  streets^  and  stood  IB 
the  open  market-place,  before  my  door,  to  surprise  those  thst 
passed  by.     So,  when  many  hundreds  of  the  flying  army  cams 
together,  and  the  thirty  troopers  cried  standf  and  fired  at  tIieiD» 
they  cither  hastened  away,  or  cried  quarter,  not  knowing  intbi 
dark  what  number  it  was  that  charged  them.    Thus  as  many 
were  taken  there,  as  so  few  men  could  lay  hold  on  :  and,  dl 
midnight,  the  bullets  flying  towards  my  door  and  windows,  ud 
the  sorrowful  fugitives  hastening  by  for  their  lives,  did  tell  mi 
the  calamitousness  of  war. 

'^llie  king,  parted  at  last  from  most  of  his  lords,  west 
to  Boscobel,  by  the  White  Ladies,  where  he  was  hid  in  an  oaky 
in  a  manner  sufBciently  declared  to  the  world ;  and  thenoe  t0 
Mosely,  and  so,  with  Mrs.  Lane,  away  as  a  traveller,  and  ei* 
caped  all  the  searchers'  hands,  till  he  came  safe  beyond  sea,  aiii 
published  at  large  by  divers."* 

This  brief  notice  of  public  affairs,  and  of  Baxter's  conduct 
in  relation  to  them,  to  the  period  when  the  Commonwealth  and 
Cromwell  reigned  triumphant,  sufficiently  prepares  us  lor  th* 
interesting  account  given  by  him  of  his  labours  and  succetf  ii* 
Kidderminster.  Perhaps  no  part  of  these  memoira  ia  ao  i<** 
portant  as  this.    It  presents  an  admiralile  view  of  the  miB  ^ 
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Bodj  abundaiil  in  labours,  patient  in  tribulation^  pffaf9(veriig  in 
tba  cxfivdae  of  faithfulness^  benevolence,  and  long-suffering,  an4 
aosmed  with  extraordinary  success.  Without  ascribing  too 
nueh  to  the  agent,  or  expressing  unqualified  approbation  of  all 
Im  flPMNms  employed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  ndap** 
wHkm  of  the  instrument  to  the  work,  or  to  doubt  that  the  divine 
ihaiing  rested  upon  the  measures  pursued.  The  sovereignty  of 
iod  operates  not  independently  of  human  means  and  instrur 
MOtali^,  but  in  connexion  with  them ;  and  it  will  rarely  if 
rfwr  be  found,  that  suitably  qualified  agents  pursue,  in  a  right 
inritand  urith  Chrisijtian  zeal,  the  good  of' men,  without  being 
(twarded  by  a  corresponding  fneasure  of  success.  The  circum- 
UMiees  in  which  Baxjter  found  Kidderminster  when  he  first  went 
to  i^  as  well  as  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  he  had  to 
eneomiter  during  the  two  years  he  then  resided  in  it,  have 
bcoii  already  stated.  Ignorance,  immorality,  and  opposition 
Ip  (hie  Oospf  1,  prevailed  among  all  classes.  His  doctrine  was 
■■palatahle,  his  maimer  of  life  and  hostility  to  vice  and  irreli- 
giooy  in  every  form,  still  more  so.  His  politics,  favouring  as  they 
did  the  canse  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  church  reform,  increased 
die  ffielike,  and  produced  personal  yiolepcf^  Th^  conduct  of 
ihe  common  people,-  influenced  by  all  these  things,  was  so 
istrageous,  that  he  wi^  finally  compelled  to  leave  them.  Tins 
state  0^  things  must  be  connected  with  his  account  of  the  won- 
derful change  in  the  character  of  the  place,  which  he  was  ho- 
wmred  to  effect. 

After  a  long  account  of  some  remarkable  deliverances,  and 
«f  bis  bodily  weakness,  with  which  it  is  marvellous  that  he 
ihoold  have  been  able  to  struggle,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

^  I  shall  next  record  to  the  praise  of  my  Redeemer,  the 
mnfortable  employment  and  success  which  he  vouchsafed  me 
imug  my  abode  at  Kidderminster,  under  all  these  weaknesses. 
Afid,  1st.  I  will  mention  my  employment.  2.  My  successes. 
And,  3.  Those  advantages  by  which,  under  God,  they  were 
pocured. 

'^ Before  the  wars,  I  preached  twice  each  Lord's  day;  but 
^r  the  war,  but  once,  and  once  every  Thursday,  beside  occa- 
*<Kial  sermons.  Every  Thursday  evening,  my  neighbours  who 
^*ns  mos^  desirous,  and  had  opportunity,  met  at  my  house,  and 
Ibcre  one  of  them  repeated  the  sermon  ;  afterwards  they  pro- 
pped what  doubts  any  of  them  had  about  the  sermon,  or  any 
^dKr  case  pf  conscience  3  and  I  resolved  their  doubts.    Last  of 
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all,  I  caused  somclimes  one  and  sometimeit  another  of  tliem  to 
pray,  to  exercise  lliem  ;  and  sometimes  I   prayed  with  UieU 
myself:  which,  beside  singing  a  psalm,  was  all  they  did,     Orw* 
»  week,  also,  some  of  the  younger  sort,  who  were  not  fit  to  pr«J 
in  so  great  an   assembly,    met   among  a  few  more  privaltl)', 
where  they  spent  three  hours  in  prayer  together.    Every  Satur- 
day night,  they  met  at  some  of  their  houses,  to  repeat  the  ser- 
mon of  the  former  Lord's  day,  and  to  pray  and  prepare  then- 
I    selves  for  the  following  dav.     Once  in  a  few  weeks,  we  had  ■ 
1   day  of  humiliation  on  one   occasion  or  other.     Every  religion* 
I  woman  that  was  safely  delivered,  instead  of  the  old  feastiugi 
I   and   gossipings,    if  she  was  able,  did  keep   a  day  of  thankt- 
I  giving  with  some  of  her  neighbours,  with  them  praising  God, 
I  and  singing  psalms,  and  soberly  feasting  together.    Tivo  daj« 
I   every  week,  my  assistant  and  myself  took  fourteen  families  be- 
I  Iween  us,  for   private  catechising  and  conference  ;    he    going 
I   through  the  parish,  and  the  town  coming  to  me.     1  (irs't  heud 
I  Ihcm  recite  the  words  of  the  catechism,  and  then  examined 
I  them  about  the  sense ;  and,  lastly,  urged  them,  with  all  possihlft 
engaging  reason  and  vehemenc)-,  to  answerable  affection  and 
practice.     If  any  of  them  were  stalled  through    ignorance  or 
bashfulness,  I  forbore  to  press  them  any  further  to  answers,  but 
made  them  hearers,   and  cither  examined  others,   or  turned  sK 
into  instruction  and  exhortation.     1  spent  about  an  hour  with* 
each  family,  and  admitted  no  others  to  be  present ;  lest  bashful- 
ness should  make  it  burtliensome,  or  any  should  talk  of  thS' 
weaknesses  of  others ;  so  that  all  the  afternoons  on  Mondan 
and  Tuesdays  I  spent  in  this  way,  after  I  had  begun  it,   (fbt  it 
was  many  years  before  1  did  attempt  it,)  and  my  assistant  tpeift 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  in  the  same  employment.     Belbre 
that,  I  only  catechised  them  in  the  church,  and  conferred 
casionally  with  an  individual. 

"  Beside  all  this,  I  was  forced,  five  or  six  years,  by  the  peo- 
ple's necessity,  to  practise  physic,  A  common  pleurisy  happen* 
ing  one  year,  and  no  physician  being  near,  !  was  forced  to  ad- 
vise them  to  save  their  lives  ;  and  I  could  not  afterwards  avoid 
the  importunity  of  the  town  and  country  round  about.  Be- 
cause I  never  once  took  a  penny  of  any  one,  !  was  crowded  with 
patients ;  go  that  almost  twenty  would  be  at  my  door  at  once 
and  though  God,  by  more  success  than  I  expected,  so  long  ci 
couraged  me,  yet,  at  last,  I  could  endure  it  no  longer;  partly 
because  it  hindered  iiiy  otlicr  studies,  and  partly  because  tbll 
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Tery  fear  of  mis^ring  and  doing  any  one  hann^  did  make  it  an 
intolerable  burden  to  me.  So  that,  after  some  years'  practice,  I 
procured  a  godly  diligent  physician  to  come  and  live  in  the 
Umuy  and  bound  myself,  by  promise,  to  practise  no  more^  unless 
in  consultation  with  him,  in  case  of  any  seeming  necessity ;  and 
so  with  that  answer  I  turned  them  all  off,  and  never  meddled- 
with  it  again. 

^  But  all  these  my  labours  (except  my  private  conference  with 
the  lamilies),  even  preaching  and  preparing  for  it,  were  but  my 
recreation,  and,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  my  spare  hours ;  for 
my  writings  were  my  chief  daily  labour ;  which  yet  went  the 
uiore  slowly  on,  that  I  never  one  hour  had  an  amanuensis  to 
dictate  to,  and  especially  because  my  weakness  took  up  so  much 
of  my  time*  All  the  pains  that  my  infirmities  ever  brought 
upon  me,  were  never  lialf  so  grievous  an  affliction  as  the 
unavoidable  loss  of  time  which  they  occasioned.  I  could  not 
bear,  through  the  weakness  of  my  stomach,  to  rise  before  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  afterwards  not  till  much  later ;  and 
some  infirmities  1  laboured  under,  made  it  above  an  hour  before 
I  could  be  dressed.  An  hour,  1  must  of  necessity  have  to  walk 
before  .dinner,  and  another  before  supper;  and  after  supper  I 
could  seldom  study :  all  which,  beside  times  of  family  duties, 
and  prayer,  and  eating,  &;c.,  left  me  but  little  time  to  study: 
which  hath  been  the  greatest  external  personal  affliction  of  all 
my  life. 

** Every  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  was  our  monthly-meet- 
ing for  parish  discipline ;  and  every  first  Thursday  of  the  month, 
was  the  ministers'  meeting  for  discipline  and  disputation.    In 
tbose  disputations  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  almost  constant  moderator; 
and  for  every  such  day,  I  usually  prepared  a  written  determina- 
tion ;  all  which  I  mention  as  my  mercies  and  delights,  and  not 
«  my  burdens.    Every  Thursday,  besides,  I  had  the  company  of 
divers  godly  ministers  at  my  house,  after  the  lecture,  with  whom 
I  >pent  that  afternoon  in  the  truest  recreation,  till  my  neigh- 
^rs  came  to  meet  for  their  exercise  of  repetition  and  prayer. 

^  For  ever  blessed  be  the  God  of  my  mercies,  who  brought  me 
ffom  the  grave,  and  gave  me,  after  wars  and  sickness,  fourteen 
yean'  liberty  in  such  sweet  employment !  How  strange  that,  in 
times  of  usurpation,  I  had  all  this  mercy  and  happy  freedom ; 
^ben  under  our  rightful  kuig  and  governor,  I,  and  many  hun- 
dreds more,  are  silenced  and  laid  by  as  broken  vessels,  and  sus- 
pected and  vilified  as  scarce  to  be  tolerated  to  live  privately  and 
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tjuietly  in  the  land  !  How  mysterious,  that  God  should  mtke 
days  of  licentiousness  and  disorder  under  an  usurper  so  great  a 
mercy  to  me,  and  many  a  thousand  more,  ^"ho  under  the  lawM 
governors  which  they  desired,  and  in  the  days  when  order  ii 
said  to  be  restored,  do  sit  in  obscurity  and  unprofitable  silence, 
or  lie  in  prisons  ;  while  all  of  us  are  accounted  as  the  scum  and 
sweepings,  or  offscourings  of  the  earth. ^ 

^^  I  have  mentioned  my  secret  and  acceptable  employment ; 
let  me,  to  the  praise  of  my  gracious  Lord,  acquaint  you  with 
sume  of  my  success ;  and  I  will  not  suppress  it,  though  I  fore- 
know that  the  malignant  will  impute  the  mention  of  it  to  pride 
and  ostentation.  For  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  which 
I  owe  to  my  most  gracious  God,  which  I  will  not  deny  him,  for 
fear  of  being  censured  as  proud ;  lest  I  prove  myself  proud,  in- 
deed,  while  I  cannot  undergo  the  imputation  of  pride  in  the 
performance  of  my  thanks  for  such  undeserved  mercies. 

^^  My  public  preaehing  met  with  an  attentive,  diligent  audi- 
tory. Having  broke  over  the  brunt  of  the  opposition  of  the 
rabble  before  the  wars,  I  found  them  afterwards  tractable  and 
unprejudiced.  Before  I  entered  into  the  ministry, God  bleased  my 
private  conference  to  the  conversion  of  some,  who  remain  firm 
and  eminent  in  holiness  to  this  day :  but  then,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  ministry,  I  was  wont  to  number  them  as  jewels ;  but 
since  then  I  could  not  keep  any  number  of  them.  The  con- 
gregation was  usually  full,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  build  five 
galleries  after  my  coming  thither ;  the  church  itself  being  very 
capacious,  and  the  most  commodious  and  convenient  that  em 
I  was  in.  Our  private  meetings,  also,  were  full.  On  the  Lord's 
days  there  was  no  disorder  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  but  you 
might  hear  a  hundred  families  singing  psalms  and  repeadng 
sermons  as  you  passed  through  them.  In  a  word,  when  I  cane 
thither  first,  there  was  about  one  family  in  *a  street  that  wor- 
shipped God  and  called  on  his  name,  and  when  I  came  away, 
there  were  some  streets  where  there  was  not  one  poor  family  in 

^  Baxter's  *  Reformed  Pastor*  may  )>e  considered  as  a  TuU  iUuttratioB  of  the 
practice  which  he  here  detcrihes  as  bit  own,  coDDected  with  the  principlts  hf 
which  it  is  recommended  and  enforced.  Of  that  wori^  1  shall  have  occmm 
to  speak  in  another  place ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  n*mark>  at  present,  the  cob- 
ftistency  between  the  views  which  Baxter  maintained  with  so  much  ardimri 
and  the  conduct  which  he  himself  pursued.  Those  who  regard  hia  vtewssf 
the  mintttCry  as  impracticable,  have  only  to  remember  that  Baxter,  diaftail, 
emaciated,  ftud  in  deaths  oft,  exemplified  the  conduct  which  he  so  adnlraUj 
de«cribes. 
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tli0  ildt  itiat  did  not  80  J  and  that  did  not,  by  profMngMrious 
godlincasy  gi?e  us  hopes  of  their  sincerity.  And  in  those  fiuniliee 
wMeh  were  the  worst,  beihg  inns  and  akhotisesy  osoally  some 
pevsoua  In  each  house  did  seem  to^be  feligious. 

^  llioiigh  oar  administration  of  the  Lord'A  Sapper  was  so  or- 
dered ae  displeased  many,  and  the  far  greater  part  kept  away, 
we  bad  rix  hundred  that  were  communicants ;  of  whom  there 
were  not  twdve  that  I  had  not  good  hopes  of  as  to  their  since- 
rity ;  those  few  who  consented  to  our  communion,  and  yet  lived 
scandalously,  wete  excommunicated  afterwards.  I  hope  there 
wens  also  many  who  had' the  fear  of  God,  that  came  not  to  our 
eoounanion  in  the  sacrament,  some  of  ihem  being  kept  off  by  bus- 
haadsj,  by  parents,  by  mastert,  and  some  dissuaded  by  men  that 
diflered  from  us*  Tliose  many  that  kept  away,  yet  took  it  pa- 
tietidy,  And  did  not  revile  us  as  doing  them  wrong :  and  those 
inraly  young  men  who  were  excommunicated,  here  it  patiently 
As  to  their  outward  behaviour,  though  their  hearts  were  full  of 
■ittemesa* 

^  When  I  set  upon  personal  conference  with  each  family,  and 
cateehiiing  them,  there  were  very  few  fiunilies  in  all  the  town 
ttal  tefbaed  to  come;  and  those  few  were  beggars  at  the  town's 
cniiy  who  vrere  so  ignorant,  that  they  were  ashamed  it  should 
be  manifest.    Few  families  went  from  me  without  some  tears^ 
er  seemingly  serious  promises  for  a  godly  life.    Yet  inany  ig- 
norant and  ungodly  persons  there  were  still  among  us :  but 
most  of  them  were  in  the  parish,  and  not  in  the  town,  and  in 
those  parts  of  the  parish  which  w€t^  farthest  fVora  the  town. 
And  whereas  one  part  of  the  plirish  was  impropriate,  and  paid 
tithes  to  laymen,  and  the  other  part  maintained  the  church,  a 
hraok  dividing  them,  it  fell  out  tiiat  almost  all  that  side  of  the 
psriah  which  paid  tithes  to  the  church,  were  gOdly,  honest  peo- 
ple, and  did  it  willingly,  without  contestation,  and  most  of  the 
M  people  of  the  parish  lived  on  the  other  side.     Some  of  the 
poor  men  did  competently  understand  the  body  of  divinity,  and 
^*^s  able  to  judge  in  difficult  controversies.    Some  of  them  were 
*o  able  in  prayer,  that  very  few  ministers  did  match  them  in 
^'^  and  fulness,  and  apt  expressions,  and  holy  oratory,  with 
"^f^ey.   Abundance  of  them  were  able  to  pray  very  laudably 
^th  their  families,  or  with  others.    l*he  temper  of  their  minds, 
^  the  innocency  of  their  lives,  were  much  more  laudable  than 
their  parts^    The  professors  of  serious  godliness  were  generally 
of  very  humble  minds  and  carriage ;  of  meek  and  quiet  behaviour 
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unto  others ;  and  of  blamelessnese  and  innocency  in  their  tto- 
versation. 

^^  God  was  pleased  also  to  give  roe  abundant  encouragement 
in  the  lectures  I  preached  about  in  other  places;  as  at  Woicci- 
ter,  Cleobury,  &c.,  but  especially  at  Dudley  and  Sheflfhal.  At 
the  former  of  which,  being  the  first  place  that  ever  I  preached  iii| 
the  poor  nailers^  and  other  labourers,  would  not  only  crowd  the 
church  as  full  as  ever  I  saw  any  in  London,  but  also  hang  upon 
the  windows  and  the  leads  without. 

^^  In  my  poor  endeavours  with  my  brethren  in  the  ministryiiny 
labours  were  not  lost ;  our  disputatious  proved  not  unprofitable. 
Our  meetings  were  never  contentious,  but  always  comfortable ; 
we  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of  each  other  ;  so  that  I 
know  that  the  remembrance  of  those  days  is  pleasant  both  to 
them  and  me*  When  discouragements  had  long  kept  me  from 
motioning  a  way  of  church  order  and  discipline,  which  all  might 
agree  in,  that  we  might  neither  have  churches  ungovemed^  nor 
fall  into  divisions  among  ourselves,  at  the  first  mentioning  of  it, 
I  found  a  readier  consent  than  I  could  have  expected^  and  all 
went  on  without  any  great  obstructing  difficulties*  When  I 
attempted  also  to  bring  them  all  conjointly  to  the  work  of  cate- 
chising and  instructing  every  family  by  itself,  I  found  a  ready 
consent  in  most,  and  performance  in  many. 

^^  I  must  here,  then,  to  tlie  praise  of  my  dear  Redeemer^  set 
up  this  pillar  of  remembrance,  «ven  to  his  praise  who  hath  em- 
ployed me  so  many  years  in  so  comfortable  a  work,  with  such 
encouraging  success.  O  what  am  I,  a  worthless  worm^  not 
only  wanting  academical  honours,  but  much  of  that  furniture 
which  is  needful  to  so  high  a  work,  that  God  should  thus  mban- 
dantly  encourage  me,  when  the  reverend  instructors  of  my  youth 
did  labour  fifty  years  together  in  one  place,  and  could  scarcely 
say  they  had  converted  one  or  two  in  their  parishes  1  And  the 
greater  was  the  mercy,  because  I  was  naturally  of  a  discouraged 
spirit ;  so  that  if  1  had  preached  one  year,  and  seen  no  fruits  of 
it,  I  should  hardly  have  forborne  running  away,  like  Jonah  ;  but 
should  have  thought  that  God  called  me  not  to  that  place. 

*^  Having  related  my  comfortable  success  in  this  place,  I  shall 
next  tell  you  by  what  and  how  many  advantages  this  was  ef* 
fected,  under  that  grace  which  worketh  by  means,  though  with 
a  free  diversity.  I  do  it  chiefly  for  their  sakes  who  would  know 
the  means  of  other  men's  experiments  in  managing  ignorant 
and  sinful  parishett. 
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^  One  admnUge  was^  that  I  came  to  a  people  who  never  had 
my  awakening  ministry  before,  but  a  few  formal  cold  sermons 
bom  the  curate ;  for  if  they  had  been  hardened  under  a  powerful 
imnistry,  and  been  sermon  proof,  I  should  have  expected  less* 

^  I  was  then,  also,  in  the  vigour  of  my  spirits,  and  had  na« 
tarally  a  familiar  moving  voice,  (which  is  a  great  matter  with  the 
commoQ  hearers),  and  doing  all  in  bodily  weakness  as  a  dying 
inan^  my  soul  was  the  more  easily  brought  to  seriousness,  and 
to  preach  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.  For  drowsy  formality 
and  customariness  doth  but  stupify  the  hearers,  and  rock  them 
asleep.  It  must  be  serious  preaching,  which  will  make  men 
serious  in  hearing  and  obeying  it. 

^  Another  advantage  was,  that  most  of  the  bitter  enemies  of 
godliness  in  the  town,  who  rose  in  tumults  against  me  before, 
in  their  hatred  of  Puritans,  had  gone  out  into  the  wars,  into  the 
king's  armies,  and  were  quickly  killed,  and  few  of  them  ever 
retumed  again ;  and  so  there  were  few  to  make  any  great  op- 
position to  godliness* 

^  The  change  that  was  made  in  the  public  affairs  also  by  the 
SBoeess  of  the  wars,  which,  however  it  was  done,  and  though 
nitich  corrupted  by  the  usurpers,  was  such  as  removed  many  and 
greet  impediments  to  men's  salvation*    Before,  the  rabble  had 
boldness  enough  to  make  serious  godliness  a  common  scorn,  and 
call  them  all  Puritans  and  Precisians  who  cared  not  little  for 
God,  and  heaven,  and  their  souls,  as  they  did ;  especially  if  a 
man  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  their  undisciplined,  disordered 
churches,  or  lay-chancellor's  excommunications,  &c.    Then,  no 
name  was  bad  enough  for  him ;  and  the  bishops'  articles  in- 
quiring after  such,  and  their  courts,  and  the  lygh-commission 
grievously  afflicting  those  who  did  but  fast  and  pray  together,  or 
go  from  an  ignorant,  drunken  reader,  to  hear  a  godly,  able  preacher 
St  the  next  parish,  kept   religion  among   the  vulgar    under 
either  continual  reproach  or  terror ;  encouraging  the  rabble  to 
<l^iseand  revile  it,  and  discouraging  those  that  else  would  own 
it  Experience  telleth  us  that  it  is  a  lamentable  impediment 
^0  men's  conversion  when  it  is  a  ^  way  everywhere  spoken 
^nst,'  and  persecuted  by  superiors,  which  they  must  embrace; 
^d  when  at  their  first  approaches,  they  must  go  through  such 
^uigen  and  obloquy  as  is  fitter  for  confirmed  Christians  to  be 
c^rcised  with,  than  unconverted  sinners  or  young  beginners, 
'Hiough  Cromwell  gave  liberty  to  all  sects  among  us,  and  did 
liot  set  up  any  party  alone  by  force,  yet  this  much  gave  abundant 
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advantage  to  the  Gospel,  removing  the  prejudices  and  the  terroi 
ivhich  hindered  it ;  ^  especially  considering  that  godliness  h 
countenance,  and  reputation  also,  as  well  as  libertyi 
before,  if  it  did  not  appear  in  all  the  fetters  and 
times,  it  was  the  common  way  to  shame  and  ruiA* 


sermons  abroad,  when  there  were  none  or  worse  at  home ;  fast- 
ing and  praying  together;  the  strict  observation  of  the  Lord'^»  > 
day,  and  suchl-ike,  went  under  the  dangerous  name  of 
tanism,  as  much  as  opposing  bishops  and  ceremonies. 

^^  I  know  you  may  now  meet  with  men  who  confident!] 
affirm  that  all  religion  was  then  trodden  down,  and 
and  schism  were  the  only  piety;  but  I  give  wamifig  to  alE 
ages  by  the  experience  of  this  incredible  age,  that  thcfy*  taki 
heed  how  they  believe  any,  whoever  they  be,  while  they 
speaking  for  the  interest  of  their  factions  and  opinions,  agali 
those  that  were  their  real  or  supposed  adversaries.^ 

'*  For  my  part  I  bless  God,  who  gave  me  even  under  tn 
whom  I  opposed,  such  liberty  and  advantage  to  preach  hii 
Gospel  with  success,  as  I  cannot  have  undchr  a  king  to 
I  have  sworn  and  performed  true  subjection  and  obedience 
yea,  such  as  no  age,  since  the  Gospel  came  into  this  land,'dii 
before  possess,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  history.     I  shall 
this  much  more  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  that  as  much  as 
have  said  and  written  against  licentiousness  in  religion,  and 
the  magistrates'  power  in  it ;  and  though  I  think  that  land 
happy  whose  rulers  use  their  authority  for  Christ,  as  well  as  for 
the  civil  peace ;  yet,  in  comparison  of  the  rest  of  the  worid,  I 
shall  think  that  land  happy  which  hath  but  bare  liberty  to  be  as 
good  as  the  people  are  willing  to  be.     And  if  countenance  and 
maintenance  be  but  added  to  liberty,  and  tolerated  errors  and 
sects  be  but  forced  to  keep  the  peace,  and  not  to  oppoee  the 
substantial  of  Christianity,  I  shall  not  hereafter  much  fear  such 
toleration,  nor  despair  that  truth  will  bear  down  its  adversaries.* 

**  Another  advantage  which  I  found,  was  the  acceptation  of 

*  Could  the  reader  wish  for  a  itroDger  tcstiniony  in  favour  of  ttaiTeml 
liberty  than  this  ?  Religion  prospered  more  under  the  Usurper  than  ■■ft4nr 
the  lei^itimate  sovereign. 

*  It  is  important  to  connect  this  statement  with  Baiter's  aceount  |;ivtii  ia 
the  preceding  chapter  of  the  sects  and  heresies  of  the  period.  They  are  doS 
at  variance  with  each  other.  But  to  answer  certain  purposes,  It  is  not  na- 
oommon  to  ciuote  the  worst  representation  of  the  case  and  to  omit  IIm  oCb«r. 

*  Here  the  good  sense  and  Christian  feelings  of  Baxter,  evidently  get  the 
better  uf  all  his  theoretical  notions  of  civil  government  and  ths  msfittratcs' 
power  in  rt Ugion. 
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my  fUtmnk  itoMg  the  people.  ThcMigfh^  to  witi  Mttanitfoki  imd 
love  to  ouTselT^'only^  be  an  end  that  none  but  prond  men  and 
hjpoerites  intend,'  yet  it  is  most  certaiti  that  the  gratefaltteas  of 
the  fnhvon  dith  Ingratiate  the  messagei  and  greatly  prepareth 
the  pM)>le  tb  receive  the  truth.  Had  they  taken  me  to  be  ig^ 
norant,  erroneous,  scandalous,  worldly,  self-seeking,  or  such-like, 
I  eoold  have  expected  small  success  among  them. 

^  Another  advantage  which  I  had,  was  the  zeal  ami  diligence 
of  the  godly  people  of  the  place.  They  thirsted  after  the  sal- 
ration  of  their  neighbours,  and  were  in  private  my  assistants, 
•nd  being  dispersed  through  the  town,  werci  ready  in  almost  all 
eonpanies  to  repress  seducing  words,  and  to  justify  godliness, 
convince,  reprove,  and  exhort  men  according  to  their  needs ; 
«s  also  to  teach  them  how  to  pray;  and  to  help  them  to  sanc- 
tify the  Lord-s  day.  For  those  people  who  had  none  in  their 
frmflics  who  eould  pray,  or  repeat  the  sermons,  went  to  their 
nett  neighbour's  house  who  could  do  it,  and  joined  with  them; 
mo  that  some  of  the  houses  of  the  ablest  men  in  each  street,  were 
-filled  with  them  that  could  do  nothing,  or  little,  in  their  own. 

^  Their  holy,  humble,  blameless  lives  were  also  a  great  advan- 
tage to  me.  The  malicious  people  could  not  say,  Your  pro- 
here  are  as  proud  and  covetous  as  any ;  but  the  blame- 
lives  of  godly  people  did  shame  opposers,  and  put  to  silence 
ignorance  of  foolish  men,  and  many  were  won  by  their 
^good  conversation. 

^  Our  unity  and  concord  were  a  great  advantage  to  us ;  and 

^Mr  freedom  from  those  sects  and  heresies,  with  which  many 

0liier  places  were  infected     We  had  no  private  church,  and 

tlumgh  we  had  private  meetings  we  had  not  pastor  against  pastor, 

€ir  church  against  church,  or  sect  against  sect,  or  Christian 

•gamit  Christian. 

^Our  private  meetings  were  a  marvellous  help  to  the  propa- 
8*^  of  godliness,  for  thereby,  truths  that  slipped  away,  were 
''^led,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  people's  minds  renewed, 
uid  good  desires  cherished.  Their  knowledge,  also,  was  much 
^'^creaaed  by  them,  and  the  younger  sort  learned  to  pray  by  fre- 
^Pi^tly  hearing  others.  I  had  also  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
^^  case ;  for  if  any  were  touched  and  awakened  in  public, 
1  diodd  frequently  see  them  drop  into  our  private  meetings. 
Idle  meetings  and  loss  of  time  were  greatly  prevented ;  and  so 
^  were  we  from  being  by  this  in  danger  of  schism,  or  divi- 
sions, that  it  was  the  principal  means  to  prefent  diem:  for 
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here  I  was  usually  present  with  ttiem,  answering  their  doublif 
silencing  objections,  and  moderating  them  in  all. 

"  Another  thing  which  advantaged  us,  was  some  public  tii** 
putations  which  we  hail  with  gainsavers,  which  very  much  cou> 
firmed  the  people.  The  Qualiers  would  fain  have  got  enter- 
tainment, and  set  up  a  meeting  in  the  town,  and  frequently, 
railed  at  nic  in  the  congregation ;  but  when  I  had  once  gives 
J  -them  leave  to  meet  in  the  church  for  a  dispute,  and,  before  the 
^  people,  had  opened  their  deceits  and  shame,  none  would  enter* 
■t^n  them  more,  nor  did  they  get  one  proselyte  among  us. 

"  Another  advantage,  was  t!ie  great  honesty  and  diligence  of 

my   assistants.     Another    was  the   presence  and    couut«nanct 

of  honest  justices  of  peace,  who  ordinarily  were  godly  men, 

snd  always  such  as  would  be  thought  so,  and  were  ready  to  uia 

I  their  authority  to  suppress  sin  and  promote  goofhiess. 

"Another  help  to  my  success,  was  the  small  relief  which  mf 
low  estate  enabled  me  to  afford  the  poor;  though  the  place  w» 
reckoned  at  near  two  hundred  pounds  per  aminni,  there  came  but 
ninety  pounds,  and  sometimes  onlyeighty  pounds  to  me.  Besidf 
which,  some  years  1  had  sixty,  or  eighty  pounds  a  year  of  tlM 
booksellers  fur  my  books :  which  little  dispersed  among  tlicnif 
mufh  reconciled  them  to  the  doctrine  that  I  taught.  1  took 
the  aptest  of  their  children  from  the  school,  and  sent  diverv  of 
ihem  to  the  universities  ;  where  for  eight  pounds  a  yeiir, 
ten,  at  most,  by  the  help  of  my  friends,  I  maintained  them* 
Some  of  these  are  honest,  able  ministers,  now  cast  out  wil 
their  brethren  ;  but,  two  or  three,  having  no  other  way  to  liv^ 
turned  great  Conformists,  and  are  preachers  now.  In  givto 
the  little  I  had,  ]  did  not  inquire  whether  thev  were  good  < 
bad,  if  they  asked  relief;  for  the  bad  iiad  souls  and  bodies  thi 
needed  charity  most.  And  this  truth  I  will  speak  to  the  vu- 
couragement  of  the  charitable,  that  what  little  money  I  h&ve. 
now  by  me,  I  got  it  almost  all,  I  scarce  know  how,  at  that  tima; 
when  I  gave  most,  and  since  1  have  had  less  ojiporttinity  of^ 
giving,  I  have  had  less  increase. 

"  Another  furtherance  of  my  work,  was  the  books  which  I 
wrote,  and  gave  away  among  them.  Of  some  small  books  I  gav* 
each  family  one,  which  came  to  about  eight  hundred ;  and  of 
the  bigger,  1  gave  fewer :  and  every  family  that  was  poor, 
and  had  not  a  Uible,  I  gave  a  Hible  to.  I  had  foimd  myself 
the  beneiit  of  reading  tu  be  so  great,  thai  I  could  not  but 
tliink  it  would  be  profitaltte  to  others. 
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^  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me,  that  my  neighboun  were 
of  such  a  trade,  as  allowed  them  time  enough  to  read  or  talk  of 
holy  things.  For  the  town  liveth  upon  the  weaving  of  Kidder- 
minster stuffs ;  and,  as  they  stand  in  their  looms,  the  men  can  set 
a  book  before  them,  or  edify,  one  another;  whereas,  ploughmen, 
and  many  others,  are  so  wearied,  or  continually  employed, 
either  in  the  labours,  or  the  cares  of  their  callings,  that  it  is  a 
great  impediment  to  their  salvation.  Freeholders  and  trades- 
men are  the  strength  of  religion  and  civility  in  the  land  ;  and 
gentlemen,  and  beggars,  and  servile  tenants,  are  the  strength  of 
iniquity.  Though  among  these  sorts,  there  are  some  also  that 
are  good  and  just,  as  among  the  other  there  are  many  bad. 
And  their  constant  converse  and  traffic  with  London,  doth 
much  promote  cinlity  and  piety  among  tradesmen. 

^  I  found  also  that  my  single  life  afforded  me  much  advan- 
tage :  for  I  could  the  easier  take  my  people  for  my  children, 
and  think  all  that  I  had  too  little  for  them,  in  that  I  had  no 
children  of  my  own  to  tempt  me  to  another  way  of  using  it* 
Being  discharged  from  most  of  family  cares,  and  keeping  but 
one  servant,  I  had  the  greater  vacancy  and  liberty  for  the  la- 
bours of  my  calling. 

'^  God  made  use  of  my  practice  of  physic  among  them  also 

as  a  very  great  advantage  to  my  ministry ;  for  they  that  cared 

not  for  their  souls,  did  love  their  lives,  and  care  for  their  bodies; 

and,  by  this,  they  were  made  almost  as  observant,  as  a  tenant 

is  of  his  landlord.     Sometimes  I  could  see  before  me  in  the 

church,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  congregation,  whose 

Vnres  God  had  made  me  a  means  to  save,  or  to  recover  their 

health ;  and  doing  it  for  nothing  so  obliged  them,  that  they 

i^ould  readily  hear  me. 

'^  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me,  that  there  were  at  last  few 
that  were  bad,  but  some  of  their  own  relations  were  converted : 
Tfiany  children  did  God  work  upon,  at  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  six- 
teen years  of  age;  and  this  did  marvellously  reconcile  the 
^ini%  of  the  parents  and  elder  sort  to  godliness.  They  that 
^ould  not  hear  me,  would  hear  their  own  children,  lliey  that 
^fore  could  have  talked  against  godliness,  would  not  hear  it 
'Poken  against,  when  it  was  their  children's  case.  Many  who 
^ould  not  be  brought  to  it  themselves,  were  proud  that  they 
^d  understanding,  religious  children ;  and  we  had  some  old 
Persons  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  are,  I  hope,  in  heaven,  and 
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the  conversion  of  their  own  children,  was  tlie  chief  ne«M  to 
overcome  their  prejudice,  and  old  customs,  and  conceits, 

^^  Another  great  help  to  my  success  at  last,  was  the  fornlierlf 
described  work  of  personal  conference  with  every  family  apart, 
with  catechising  and  instructing  them.  That  which  was  apokcB 
to  them  personally,  and  which  put  them  sometimes  upon  aiiawei% 
awakened  their  attention,  and  was  easier  applied  than  puUic 
preaching,  and  seemed  to  do  much  more  upon  them. 

'^  The  exercise  of  church  discipline  was  no  small  furtheranoe 
of  the  people's  good  :  for  I  found  plainly,  that  without  it,  I 
could  not  have  kept  the  religious  sort  from  separation  and  divi* 
sions.^  There  is  something  generally  in  their  dispoaitiou^ 
which  inclineth  them  to  dissociate  from  open  ungodly  ainneiSi 
as  men  of  another  nature  and  society ;  and  if  they  had  not  aecB 
me  do  something  reasonable  for  a  regular  separation  of  the  no- 
torious, obstinate  sinners  from  the  rest,  they  would  irregn* 
larly  have  withdrawn  themselves.  It  had  not  been  in  ny 
power  with  bare  words  to  satisfy  them,  when  they  saw  we  had 
liberty  to  do  what  we  would.  And  so,  for  fear  of  disciplini^ 
all  the  parish  kept  off  except  about  six  hundred,  when  there  wen 
in  all  above  sixteen  hundred  at  an  age  to  be  communicants.  Yet 


'  The  entire  want  of  discipline  which  has  always  characterised  the 
hlished  Churchy  is  one  of  its  greatest  hlots.  There  is  do  sepantinn  wbi 
between  the  precious  and  the  vile.  The  purity  of  Christian  fellowship,  or  tht 
distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world,  can  neither,  therefore,  be  m- 
derstood  nor  practised.  On  this  subject,  Baxter  says,  referring  to  the  iIm  rf 
the  Puritans  : — '*  There  was  scarcely  any  such  a  thing  as  church  KovcnaNil 
or  discipline  known  in  the  land,  but  only  the  harasMU|f  of  those  whodiiseBlii 
from  them.  In  all  my  life,  I  never  lived  in  the  parish  where  one  person  wai 
publicly  admonished,  or  brouf^ht  to  public  penitence,  or  excomrounicatid, 
thouf^h  there  were  uever  so  many  obstinate  drunkards,  wboreaoaferSv  ^ 
vilest  offenders.  Only  ]  have  known  now  and  then  one  for  getting  •  bMtaid» 
that  went  to  the  bishop's  court  and  paid  his  fees ;  and  1  heard  of  two  or  thrcs 
in  all  the  country,  in  all  my  life,  that  sto<id  in  a  white  sheet  an  hour  in  tht 
church  ;  but  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  was  unknown.  And,  Indeed, 
it  was  made  by  tbem  impossible,  when  one  man  that  lived  at  a  disusnce  fro* 
them,  and  knew  not  one  of  many  hundreds  of  the  flock,  did  take  upon  him  the 
sole  jurisdiction,  and  executed  it  not  by  himself,  but  by  a  lay  chancellor,  es* 
eluding'  the  pastors  of  the  several  congregations,  who  were  but  to  Join  with 
the  churchwardens  and  the  apparitors  in  presenting  men,  and  brinfing 
them  into  their  courts ;  and  an  impossible  task  must  needs  be  unperforSML 
And  so  the  controversy,  as  to  the  letter  and  outside,  was,  fflk»  lAoU  he  iht 
governors  of  all  the  particular  churches?  But  to  the  sense  and  inside  of  it,  it 
was,  fVhether  there  should  be  anjf  efiectuai  ehwreh  govemmeni^  or  nol/ 
Whereupon,  those  that  pleaded  for  discipline,  were  called  by  the  new  name  of 
the  disciplinarians ;  as  if  it  had  been  a  kind  of  heresy  to  desire  UisciplilW  ia 
the  cburcb."*-/&'/orfii€tf  Poffor,  Works ,  toL  xIt.  p.  145* 
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bcewiptit  WMs  tMr  own  dpiog,  gnd  they  knewtbay'mght  eome 
in  wboi  they  wooldy  they  were  quiet  in  their  pepenUioii }  for  we 
tocA:  them  for  the  Separati^tai '  Those  thftt  8cruple4  our  ges- 
ture St  the  sacranent,  I  openly  told  that  they  should  have 
it  in  their  own*  Yet  did  I  baptise  all  their  children,  but  made 
them  firsts  as  I  would  have  done  by  strangers^  give  me  privately, 
or  publicly  if  they  had  rather,  an  accpunt  of  their  faith  ;  and  If 
any  father  was  a  scandalous  sinner,  I  made  him  confess  his  »n 
qienly,  with  seeming  penitence,  before  I  would  baptise  his 
duld.  If  he  refused  it,  I  forbore  till  the  mothei'  oame  to  pre- 
ie9t  it;  for  I  rarely,  if  ever,  found  both  father  and  mother  so 
desiitote  of  knowledge  and  faith^  as  in  a  church  sense  to  be  in- 
cafabh  hereof.' 

^Another  advantage  which  I  found  to  my  success,  was,  by 
offdeiing  my  doctrine  to  them  in  a  suitableness  to  the  main  end, 
and  yet  so  as  might  suit  their  dispositions  and  diseases.  The 
things  wluch  I  daily  opened  to  them,  and  with  greatest  impor- 
isnity  laboured  to  imprint  upon  their  minds,  were  the  great 

r  Baxter  appean  to  haire  maintaiDed  a  most  vigilant  and  effective  dlfcipline 
li  Ue  ceapragatioB.  Of  bit  fideUty  to  lodividuals,  laany  prooft  remain  in  ^ 
fihtail  Uluen  which  he  wrote  to  them.  The  foUowiog  is  a  tpeciaMniy  from 
the  Baxter  MSS.in  Redcroit  Street  Library ,  which  I  select  chiefly  on  account 
ef  its  breflty.  It  shows  how  much  of  Congrefttbnalism  was  in  Baiter*s  system 
ef  Awdi  poUty. 

•'CiMffe  Nichols, 
"  Because  you  shall  have  no  pretence  to  say  that  we  deal  hardly  with  you,  I 
MA  not  meddle  with  that  which  is  comroonly  called  excommunication  a^inst 
yn.  But  because  you  have  disclaimed  your  membership,  and  denied  to  ex- 
fmi  repentance  of  it,  even  in  private,  which  you  should  have  done  in  public, 
liUUthis  day  acquaint  the  church  of  your  sin  and  separation,  (in  which  you 
^ve  broken  your  covenant  to  God  and  us,)  and  that  you  are  no  more  a  mem- 
W  of  this  church  or  of  my  pastoral  charge.  I  shaU  do  no  more,  but 
*U  leave  the  rest  to  God,  who  will  do  more,  only  I  shall  desire  the 
^ereh  to  pray  for  your  repentance  and  for^pveness ;  and,  therefore,  desire 
yeu  thit  day  to  be  there  and  join  with  us  in  those  prayers.  And  then, 
*^^*pl  700  openly  lament  your  sin,  you  shall  be  troubled  with  my  admo- 
''^■s  ao  more.  From  this  time  forward  1  have  doue  with  you,  till  either 
^  CQirect  you,  or  I  and  my  warnini^s  and  labours  be  brouf^ht  in  as  a  wit- 
****  sgainst  you  to  your  confusion. 

**  Your  compassionate  Friend, 

•<  RICHARD  BAXTER. 
"  Jso.  28, 1658.*' 
"^sntwer  to  this,  is  on  the  same  sheet  in  another  hand. 

'•Sir, 
**  Etcept  Pearshall,  your  Constable,  will  come  to  church,  and  there  ac- 
**<^«l<dfe  that  he  has  done  me  wronif  in  sayinf  I  was  drunk,  i  shall  not  ap- 
P<trtUfe«       So  I  rest, 

'*  Your  Servaati 

<<  GBOROE  NICHOLS.** 
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fundamental  principles  of  Clirislianity  contained  in  their  bap* 

ttsmal  covenant,  even  a.  right  knowledge  and  belief  of,  and  sub* 

jection  and  love  to,  God'  the  Father,  the  Son,  and    tlie  Holj 

Ghost;  love  to  all  men,  and  concord  with  the  church  and  c 

I   uiothcr.     i  did  so  daily  inculcate  the  knowledge  of  God  i 

Creator,    Redeemer,    and    Sanclifier,    love  and  obedience  W> 

God,  unity  with  the  church  catholic,  and  love  to  men  and  thfl 

,   hope  of  life  eternal,  that  these  were  the  matter  of  their  daily 

'   cogitations  and  discourses,  and,  indeed,  their  religion. 

"Yet,  I  did  usually  put  in  something  in  my  sermon,  which  wUi 

I  abovcthrirowndiBCovery,  and  which  they  had  not  known  before  J: 

I    ttnd  this  1  did  that  they  might  be  kept  humble,  and  still  perceii*. 

their  ignorance,  and  be  willing  to  keep  in  a  learning  state.     Fot 

when  preachers  tell  their  people  of  no  more  than  they  kn<ra^ 

,   and  do  not  show  that  theyexcel  them  in  knowledge,  and  scnrcel]'; 

overtop  them  in  abilities,  the  people  will  be  tempted  to  tant< 

preachers  themselves,  and  think  that  they  have  learned  all  thit 

the  ministers  can  teach  them,  and  are  as  wise  as  they.    Thc| 

'   will  be  apt  to  contemn  their  teachers,  and  wrangle  with  all  their 

I   doctrines,  and  set  their  wits  against  them,  and  bear  them  1 

eensurers,  and  not  as  disciples,  to  tbeir  own  undoing,  and  to  thi 

disturbance  of  the  church ;  and  thus  they  will  easily  draw  i»i 

'    ciptes  after  them.     The  bare  authority  of  the  clergy  will  not 

I  serve  the  turn,  without  overtopping  ministerial  abilities.     I  dii 

I  this,  also,  to  increase  their  knowledge,  and  to  make  religion  pit*;, 

I  tant  to  them,  by  a  daily  addition  to  their  former  light,  and  U. 

I  draw  them  on  with  desire  and  delight.     Hut  these  things  whifft 

,   they  did  not  know  before,  were  not  unprofitable  cnntroversioi' 

'  which  tended  not  to  edification,  or  novelties  in  doctrine  contrart 

to  the  universal  church;  but  cither  such  points  as  tended  toillai 

tr&te  the  great  doctrines  before  mentioned,  or  usually  about  iht 

right  methodizing  of  them.   The  opening  of  the  true  and  p 

fiuble  method  of  the  creed,  or  doctrine  of  faith;  the  Lonfjl 

Prayer,  or  matter  of  our  desires;  and  the  ten  commandment^ 

or  the  law  of  practice. 

"Another  thing  tliat  helped  me,  was,  my  not  meddling  wiA 
i  tithes  or  worldly  business,  whereby  I  had  my  whole  time,  except 
j  what  sickness  deprived  me  of,  for  my  duty,  and  my  mind  m«« 
r  (ree  from  entanglements  tlian  else  it  would  have  been;  and. 
also,  I  escaped  the  olTending  of  the  people,  and  contending  bV 
I  any  law-suits  with  them.  Three  or  four  of  my  neighboiu* 
managed  all  those  kind  of  businesses,  of  whom  I  never  took  a 
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count ;  and  if  any  one  refused  to  pay  his  tithes,  if  he  was  poor, 
I  ordered  them  to  forgive  it  him.  After  that,  I  was  constrained 
Ib  let  the  tithes  be  gatlicred,  as  by  my  title,  to  save  the  gatherers 
from  lawsuits.  But  if  the  parties  n-ere  able,  I  ordered  them 
to  seek  it  by  the  magistrate,  with  t!ie  damage,  and  give  both 
my  part  and  the  damages  to  the  poor ;  for  I  resolved  to  have 
■one  of  it  myself  that  was  recovered  by  law,  and  yet  1  could 
not  tolerate  the  sacrilege  and  fraud  of  covetous  men.  When 
ifaty  knew  that  this  was  the  rule  I  went  by,  none  of  them  that 
were  able  would  do  the  poor  so  great  a  kindness  as  to  deny  the 
payment  of  their  tithes.  In  my  own  family,  I  had  the  help  of 
my  father  and  stepmother,  and  the  benefit  of  a  godly,  uiider- 
Ituidiug,  faithful  servant,  an  ancient  woman,  near  sixty  years' 
M,  wlio  eased  nie  of  all  care,  and  laid  out  all  my  money  for 
housekeeping ;  so  that  I  never  had  one  hour's  trouble  about  it, 
nor  ever  took  one  day's  account  of  her  for  fourteen  years  to- 
gether, as  being  certain  of  her  fidelity,  providence,  and  skill. 

"Finally,  it  much  furthered  my  success,  that  1  staid  still  in 
diis  one  place,  near  two  years  before  the  wars,  and  above  four- 
teen years  after ;  for  he  that  removeth  oft  from  place  to  place, 
nay  &OW  good  seed  in  many  places,  but  is  not  likely  to  see 
Binch  fruit  in  any,  unless  some  other  skilful  hand  shall  follow 
Urn  to  water  it.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me  to  have  almost 
ill  the  religious  people  of  the  place,  of  my  own  instructing  and 
iBfonning;  and  that  tliey  were  not  formed  into  erroneous  and 
betioiia  principles  before ;  and  that  I  stud  to  see  them  grow 
■p  to  M>me  conlirmedneHs  and  maturity. 

"  Our  successes  were  enlarged  beyond  our  own  congregati<»u, 
by  the  lectures  kept  up  round  about.  To  divets  of  them  I  went 
■■  oft  IS  I  was  able;  and  the  neighbouring  ministers,  oftenerthaa 
')  opecially  Mr.  Oasland,  of  Bewdley,  who,  having  a  strong 
i>od]',  a  zealous  spirit,  and  an  earnest  utterance,  went  up  and 
™ti  preaching  from  place  to  place,  with  great  acceptance  and 
"Kctu.  But  this  business,  also,  we  contrived  to  he  universally 
^iid  orderly  managed.  For,  beside  the  fixed  lectures  set  up 
'*  *eck  days,  in  several  places,  we  studied  how  to  have  them 
Wttid  to  every  place  in  the  county  that  had  need.  For  when 
^  parliament  purged  the  ministry,  they' cost  out  the  grosser 
""t  of  insufficient  and  scandalous  ones,  such  as  gross  drunkards 
*<mI  the  like ;  and  also  some  few  civil  men  that  had  assisted  in 
I'm  wars  against  the  parliament,  or  set  up  bowing  to  altars,  or 
■och  innoraUous ;  but  they  had  left  in  nearly  one  half  the  minls- 
Vou  I,  K 
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ten,  that  were  not  good  enough  to  do  much  service,  or  baJ 
enough  to  be  cast  out  as  utterly  intolerable.  There  were  nnuiy 
|)Oor,  weak  preachers  who  had  no  great  skill  in  divinity,  or  zed 
for  godliness  ;  but  preached  weakly  that  whith  is  true,  and  livw 
in  no  gross,  notorious  sin.  These  men  were  not  cast  out,  I 
Jet  their  people  greatly  needed  help ;  for  their  dark,  a\eepf 
presching  did  but  little  good.  We,  therefore,  resolved  that  aoi 
of  the  abler  ministers  should  often  voluntarily  help  them;  I 
sll  the  care  ivns  how  to  do  it  without  offending  them. 

"  It  fell  out  seasonably  that  the  Londoners  of  that  county,  it 
their  yearly  feast,  collected  about  thirty  pounds,  and  sent  it  n 
by  that  worthy  man,  Mr,  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Bread-street,  W 
set  up  a  lecture  for  that  year.  We,  therefore,  covered  all  oti 
designs  under  the  name  of  the  Londoners'  Lecture,  which  took' 
off  the  offence.  We  chose  four  worthy  men,  Mr.  Andrt# 
Tristram,  Mr,  Henry  Oasland,  Mr,  Thomas  Baldwin,  and  Mfc 
Joseph  Treble,  who  undertook  to  go,  each  man  his  day,  once  I 
month,  which  was  every  Lord's  day  among  the  four,  and  IS 
preach  at  those  places  which  had  most  need  twice  on  the  Loral 
day.  To  avoid  all  ill  consequences  and  offence,  they  i 
sometimes  to  go  to  abler  men's  congregations ;  and  whercvrf 
they  came,  to  say  something  always  to  draw  the  people  to  ll  _^ 
honour  and  special  regard  of  their  own  pastors,  that,  how  wnl' 
soever  they  were,  Ihcy  might  sec  that  we  came  not  to  draif 
away  the  people's  hearts  from  them,  but  to  strengthen  ihdf 
bands,  and  help  them  in  their  work. 

"This  lecture  did  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  though  the  Lott* 
doners  gave  their  money  but  that  one  year,  when  it  was  one* 
set  on  foot,  we  continued  it  voluntarily,  till  the  miniatera  vrm 
turned  out  and  all  these  works  went  down  together. 

*'  So  much  of  the  way  and  helps  of  those  successes,  which  ' 
mention,  because  many  have  inquired  after  them,  as  wiUing,  * 
their  own  flocks,  to  lake  that  course  which  otlier  men  have  I 
experience  found  to  be  effectual,"'' 

1  have  thus  given  an  abridged  but  faithful  statement  of  Bm— 
ler'a  labours  and  success,  during  the  most  important  period  *■ 
his  public  ministry,  and  of  the  principal  means  which  protnoC*** 
that  success.  In  few  instances  have  the  ministers  of  Chr^** 
been  honoured  to  be  so  extensively  useful  to  the  souls  of  ih4 
hearers;  and  where  eminent  success  has  occurred  we  have  r 

»  U!r,  p»rt  i.,  j'p.  es-'SG, 
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AlwttyB  been  iiifflciently  infbhned  of  the  tneani  b^  wUeH  it  has 
been  pioinoted.  The  secret  of  his  saccess^  Biuttls^  has  dtidbsed 
to  us  hi  the  most  blthful  and  interesting  inanhto.  While  #e 
admire  the  grace  of  God  which  so  abundatitly  rested  iipovt  hii 
hrixnirs,  we  cannot  but  notice  at  the  sairie  tiine,  the  extraordi- 
narj  toitableness  and  adaptation,  both  of  the  instrtlifaent  hiill- 
Mf,  and  of  the  means  which  he  employed  in  the  work  he 
was  honoured  to  accomplish.  To  a  few  points  in  the  preced* 
ing  statement,  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiren  for  tutning  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Christian  minister; 

Abstracting  all  the  temporary  and  local  circuinstahces  to 
wnieh  Baxter  adverts  as  favourable  to  his  success,  the  sim- 
pUeity  and  intense  ardour  of  his  preaching  demand  our  notice. 
It  was  admirably  adapted  to  instruct  the  igndrant,  to  rouse  thif 
carelefls,  and  to  build  up  the  fieuthful.  He  sought  out  acceptable 
words,  but  he  had  neither  tiiiie  nor  taste  for  making  what  are 
called  fine  sermons;  he  studied  point,  not  brilliancy.  His  object 
was  not  to  dazzle,  but  to  convince;  not  to  excite  admiration 
of  himself,  but  to  procure  the  reception  of  his  messdge.  He  never 
aimed  at  drawing  attention  to  the  preacher,  but  always  at  fixing 
it  at  home,  or  guiding  it  to  Christ.    He  never  ^*  courted  a  grin,'' 
when  he  might  have  **  wooed  a  soul ;''  or  played  with  the  fancy^ 
when  he  should  have  been  dissecting  the  heart.     His  subjects 
were  always  the  most  important  which  can  engage  the  attention 
of  man, — the  creed,  the  commandments,  and  the  Lord's  prayer; 
or,  according  to  his  own  simple  definition  of  them — the  things 
to  be  believed,  the  things  to  be  done,  and  the  things  to  be  desired. 
These  were  the  leading,  indeed,  the  only  topics  of  his  ministry. 
Into  these  he  entered  with  all  the  intense  ardour  of  his  acute  and 
deeply  impressible  mind.    He  never  spoke  like  a  man  wlio  was 
indifferent  whether  his  audience  felt  what  he  said,  or  considered 
him  in  earnest  on  the  subject.     His  eye,  his  action,  his  every 
^word,  were  expressive   of  deep  and  impassioned   earnestness, 
^hat  his  hearers  might  be  saved.     His  was  eloquence  of  the 
liigfaest  order ;  not  the  eloquence  of  nicely-selected  words—* 
mtf   the  felicitous  combination  of  terms  and  phrases — or  the 
snusic  of  exquisitely-balanced  periods,  (though  these  proper- 
tries  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  Baxter's  discourses) :  but  the 
eloquence  of  the  most  important  truths,  vividly  apprehended, 
and  energetically  delivered.     It  was  the  eloquence  of  a  soul 
burning  with  ardent  devotion  to  God,  and  inspired  with  the  deep- 
est compassion  for  men ;  on  whom  th^  powers  of  the  worlds 
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of  darkness,  and  of  light,  exercised  their  mighty  iiiRuencfc}. 
and  spoke  through  liis  utterances,  all  that  was  ireme: 
warning,  and  all  that  was  delightful  in  invitation  and  love.  H* 
was  condescending  to  the  ignorant,  faithful  to  the  sclf-righteou^ 
and  careless,  tender  to  the  timid  and  afllicted ;  in  a  ivord,  as  a> 
preacher,  he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  b^, 
might  save  some.  It  was  impoNsthle  that  such  a  man  eboiikl> 
labour  in  vain. 

Another  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  ministerial  conduct  of' 

Baxter,  was  his  careful  avoidance  of  everything  which  might  pre 

judice  his  hearers  against  him,  and  his  diligent  cultivation  of: 

I    whatever  was  likely  to  gain  their  favour,  or  secure  their  impsrtilli 

attention.    No  one  could  be  less  of  a  man-pleaser  than  he  vaM); 

■  for,  apart  from  promoting  the  objcLt  of  his  ministrj-,  he  waa  re> 
gardless  of  human  frown  or  favour.  But  he  considered  nothing 
unimportant,  which  either  stood  in  the  way  of  his  Guccea% 
or  was  likely  to  promote  it.  His  conduct,  in  regard  to  ^'' 
tithes;  liis  remaining  unmarried;  his  practising  physic;  1 
liberality  to  the  poor;  his  distribution  of  books,  &c.,  were  lA' 
intended  to  be  subservient  to  his  great  work.     The  gaining  af 

■  souls  to  Christ  was  the  only  objctt  for  which  he  lived.  Hencfl). 
amidst  the  seeming  variety  of  his  pursuits  and  engagement%. 
there  was  a  perfect  harninny  of  design.  His  ruling  i 
controlling  principle,  was  the  love  of  his  Muster,  producitf 
the  desire  of  a  full  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  Ks  hil 
itpproved  minister.  This  was  the  centre  around  which  ev( 
thing  moved,  and  by  which  every  thing  in  his  circumstances  a 
character  was  attracted  or  repelled.  This  gave  unity  to  all  hk. 
plans,  and  constituted  the  moral  force  of  all  his  actions.  Jt 
gave  enlightened  energy  to  bis  zeal,  exquisita  tenderness  \o  tit 
persuasions,  warmth  and  fervency  to  his  admonitions.  It  ponn^ 
over  all  his  public  and  private  ministrations  that  holy  unctioQl 
which  diffused  its  fragrance,  spreading  its  bland  and  refreshiM 
influences  all  around.  ^" 

A  third  point  worthy  of  observation  in  his  ministry,  is,  i 
it  was  not  limited  to  the  pulpit,  or  considered  as  discharged  ^ 
the  parlour.  The  blow  which  he  aimed  at  the  mass  in  puUicj 
was  followed  by  successive  strokes  addressed  to  the  individudl 
in  private.  The  congregation  was  not  permitted  to  forget,  durii^ 
the  week,  what  they  had  been  taught  on  the  sabbath.  The  mil 
who  would  have  been  lost  in  the  crowd,  or  who  might  han 
sheltered  himself  under  the  exceptions  which  belong  to  a  general. 
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address,  wu  nngled  out,  convicted,  and  shut  up  to  the  faith,  or 
Wt  to  bear  the  stinga  oF  nn  instructed  and  alarmed  conscience. 
TTie  youDgwere  interested,  and  led  on;  the  wavering  were  ad- 
monished, and  eetablishcd  ;  the  strong  ueie  taught  to  minister 
to  the  weak ;  and  the  prayers  of  many  a  holy  band,  at  once, 
strengthened  the  hands  of  their  minister,  and  "girded  each  other 
for  the  race  divine."  This  was  truly  making  full  proof  of  his 
nuiutiy,  and  promoting'  in  his  congregation  the  grand  objects 
and  aims  of  the  fellowship  of  Christianity. 

Wbeo  we  thus  connect  the  public  talents,  and  private  cha- 
laeter  of  Baxter;  the  energy  and  point  of  his  pnlpit  addresses 
mth  the  assiduousness,  the  perseverance,  and  the  variety,  of  his 
other  labonrs;  his  devotion  to  God,  his  disinterested  love  to 
men;  vriiat  he  was  as  &  pastor,  with  all  that  he  was  as  a-preacher; 
we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  effects  which  he  produced.  No  place 
ooitld  long  resist  such  a  train  and  style  of  aggression.  All  peo> 
pie  mast  feel  the  force  of  such  a  moral  Warfore  ai  that  which 
be  waged.  There  are  few  individuals,  who  could  escape  with- 
OBt  being  wounded,  or  conquered,  by  such  an  assailant.  la 
comparison' with  him,  how  few  are  there  even  among  the  fiuth- 
fd  ministers  of  Christ,  who  can  think  of  themselves,  or  their 
labours  with  satisfaction  I  Yet,  was  there  nothing  in  Baxter, 
hot  what  the  grace  and  power  of  God  can  do  for  others.  There 
was  something  in  his  exertions,  almost  super-human  ;  yet  he 
seemed  to  accomplish  all  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ease  and 
comfort  to  himself.  He  never  seems  to  have  been  hustled, 
bat  be  was  always  busy ;  and  thus  he  found  time  for  all  he  had 
to  do,  while  he  employed  that  time  in  the  most  profitable  man- 
ner. We  have  only  to  find  an  increase  of  such  ministers  in  the 
cboreh  of  Christ,  and  who  will  employ  the  same  kind  of  means, 
ID  ori!er  to  the  accomplishment,  in  any  place,  of  effects  that  will 
not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  Kidderminster  itself  in  all 
its  glory. 

The  effects  of  Baxter's  labours,  in  Kidderminster,  were  last- 
ing, as  well  as  extensive.  He  frenuently  refers  to  his  beloved 
Sock,  long  after  he  had  left  them,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  af- 
Itction.  Many  of  them  continued  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God, 
their  Saviour,  till  they  finished  their  mortal  course ;  and,  douht- 
l»s,  now  constitute  their  pastor's  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the 
presence  of  their  Redeemer.  Nor  did  the  effects  of  his  exer- 
tions expire  with  that  generation.  Mr.  FawceM,  who  abridged 
the  *  Saint's  Rest,'  in  1759,  says,  "  that  the  religious  spirit  thus 
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happily  introduced  by  Baxter,  is  yet  to  be  traced,  in  the  town, 
sod  neighbourliood  in  some  degree."'  He  represents  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  place,  as  "  possessing  an  unusual  degree  of  can- 
dour, and  friendihip,  for  each  other."  Thus  e\-inciiig,  "thai 
Kidderminster  had  not  totally  lost  the  amiable  spirit  it  bad 
imbibed  more  than  a  century  before,"  j 

When  the  Gospel  was  removed  from  the  Church,  it  was  carried 
to  the  Meeting;  though  at  what  time  a  separate  congregation 
was  regularly  established,  cannot  now  be  satisfaetorily  ascer- 
tained, iiaxter  was  not  friendly  to  an  entire  separation  from 
the  church,  and  carried  his  opposition  to  it  so  far,  as  Geriou»l]r 
to  offeud  some  of  his  old  congregation,  who  could  not  endure  the 
leaching  of  his  successors.  A  separation  accordingly  look  plac^ 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  large  dissenting  congregation. 

On  Baxter's  removal  from  KiddermiiiMer,  be  recommended 
to  the  people  to  be  guided  by  Mr.  Serjeant,  then  minister  of 
£tone,  whoihad  formerly  asbiated  him  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bald^ 
I,  who  had  acted  as  schoolmaster  in  Kidderminster,  and  wtf 
,  }t()th  a.  good  scholar  and  possessed  of  respectable  ministerial 
r  qualifications.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  minister  of  the  parish  of 
I  phaddcsly  till  the  Bartholomew  ejectment :  he  then  removed 
I  ^  Kidderminster,  and  settled  with  the  Nonconformists  who  left 
I  ^e  church.  His  ministry  was  repeatedly  interrupted;  but  bt 
I  died  in  KidderminsCer,  in  1693.  After  bis  death,  Mr.  Whit^ 
I  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  preached  and  published  his  funeral  ser- 
■  }non ;  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  piety,  hk 
I  fslents,  and  his  moderation.  He  was,  in  all  respects,  wo nliy  to 
I  1w  the  successor  of  Baxter.  The  sermon  is  honourable  alike 
f  tp  the  preacher  and  to  the  deceased.'" 

He   was   succeeded  by  Air.  francis  Spllsbury,  son  of   ttw 

I  ^v.  John  SpiUhury,  the  ejected  minister  of  Bromsgrove,  and 

nephew  to  L)r.  Hall,  Bishop  of  Bristol.     He  was  ordained  in 

the  year  16!)3,  and  after  a  useful  ministry  of  thirty-four  year>, 

died  in  1727.     His  uncle,   the  Bishop,   who  was  also  MasCer 

of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  Margaret  Professor,  used  to 

I  visit  him,  and  reside  in  his  family,  where  be  was  attended  by  his 

f  filergyi  while  his  nephew  preached  in  the  meeting.    He  was  suc- 

[  ceeded  by  the  Kev.  Matthew  Bradshaw,  who  married  his  dnugh- 

I  ter.     He  was  a  man  of  similar    sentiments  and  spirit,  and  U- 

I  bourcd  in  the  congregation  till  the  year  1 745,  when  he  was  suc- 
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ceeded  by  Benjamin  Fawcett,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddridge, 
and  who  abridged  several  of  Baxter's  works.  His  death  took 
pboe  in  1780.'  After  that  event  a  division  occurred,  which 
led  to  the  erection  of  another  meeting,  of  which  the  Rev.  Robert 
Gentleman,  who  edited  Orton's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, became  the  first  minister. 

In  the  original  congregation,  Mr.  Barrett  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Fawcett ;  he  was  a  man  of  respectable  talents.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Steill,  now  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire;  on 
whose  removal,  Mr.  Thomas  Helmore,  educated  at  Gosport, 
was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  in  1810.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  John  Freeman,  now  a  missionary  in  ^a4aga8car ; 
nrlioae  place  h^s  been  supplied  by  Dr.  J^es  Ross,  forjqAerly  a 
miwonary  at  Karass,  in  Hu9sian  Tartary."^ 

>  Manj  pftrticulan  reipectin^  these  parties  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  HaDbnry's 
«  blargwl  Diary,  &c.»  of  Mr.  Joseph  WiUiams,  of  Kiddermioster."  3ee 
also,  **  Orton's  Letters  to  Oitsentinip  Ministers  ;*-  in  the  second  volume  of 
w^icb  tber^  is  a  short  memoir  of  Mr.  Fawcett. 

■  The  pulpit  iii  which  Baxter  preached  is  still  preserved.    About  forty  years 

■go  H  was  sold,  toother  with  the  pewiup  of  the  parish  church,  iTor  a  trifling 

•nu    A  geoileman*  anxious  to  preserve  it  from  destruction*  bought  it  from 

the  first  purchaser  for  five  poupds,  and  placed  it  in  the  vestry  of  the  new 

■cctiBg.    It  is  rather  a  handsome  producUon  of  its  Icind.   It  is  of  an  octagon 

form.    The  pannels  have  long  carved  flowers  on  them,  which  are  painted 

dilerent  colours,  and  some  of  the  gilding  still  remains.    There  is  a  large 

sounding-board  surmouDted  by  a  crown  upon  a  cushion.    Arouod  the  top  is 

iatcribed,  *'  And  call  upon  his  name,  declare  his  works  among  the  people." 

(Psalm  cv.)    It  was  not  built  for  Baxter,  but  appears  to  bave  been  the  gift  of 

Alice  D§mkx,  in  the  year  1621. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

1648-1660. 


The  Commonwealth— Cromwell's  treatmcDt  of  bis  Parliamento— The  Tricn 
— Committee  of  Fundamentals— Principles  on  which  Baxter  acted  towardi 
Cromwell— Preaches  before  him — Interviews  with  him-^AdmiatkNi  of  At 
Benefits  of  Cromwell's  Government— Character  of  Cromwdl— 'Remarks  e« 
that  character— Richard's  Succession  and  Retirement— The  Reetonitioa 
Baxter  goes  to  London— Preaches  before  Parliament— Preaches  befbine  Ae 
Lord  Mayor — ^The  Kings's  Arrival  in  London— Reception  by  the  Loadsa 
Ministers — Notices  of  various  labours  of  Baxter  during  his  second  residsacs 
in  Kidderminster— Numerous  Works  written  during  this  period— Eatiiniw 
Correspondence — Concluding  Observations. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  given  a  full  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  Baxter  acted  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  second  residence  in  Kidderminster,  eom- 
prehending  fourteen  years  of  the  most  active  and  interettiiig 
period  of  his  life,  we  shall  now  collect  some  of  his  views  re* 
specting  the  political  events  and  characters  of  the  Commoa- 
wealth,  and  notice  certain  parts  of  his  conduct  in  relation  to 
the  parties  in  power. 

To  give  a  full  detail  of  the  rapidly- shifting  scenes  which  then 
passed  along  the  stage,  or  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  all 
the  actors,  is  impracticable ;  but  a  view  of  the  times  of  Baxter 
would  be  imperfect,  without  some  notice  of  them  ;  i  can  onlj 
make  a  selection,  and  that  selection  shall  be  chiefly  in  Baxter's 
own  words. 

His  former  connexion  with  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth, 
had  furnished  him  with  opportunities  of  knowing  the  chamcten 
of  not  a  few  of  the  leading  men,  in  many  respects  favourable  to 
his  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  their  characters,  and  of  the 
principles  by  which  they  were  actuated;  while  his  coiiscientioiM 
fidelity  led  him  to  speak,  both  to  them  and  of  them,  so  plainly 
as  to  leave  no  ambiguity  whatever  as  to  the  estimate  which  he 
formed. 

Every  thing  relative  to  Oliver  Cromwell  still  possesses 
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deraUe  interest;  and  as  Baxter  I^as  said  a  good  deal  respecting 
him,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  in  these  memoirs,  to  omit  the 
substance  of  the  information  which  he  has  furnished.  The 
fcdlowing  account  quite  harmonises  with  other  documents 
which  record  the  transactions  of  the  times.  Having  given  a 
narrative  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  royal  army,  of  the  flight  of 
Charles  IL  to  France,  and  of  the  policy  pursued  toward  Scot- 
land, he  thus  describes  the  measures  of  the  crafty  Protector,  in 
the  treatment  of  his  parliaments. 

^  Cromwell  having  thus  far  seemed  to  be  a  servant  to  the  par« 
liament,  and  to  work  for  his  masters,  the  Rump,  or  Common- 
wealth, did  next  begin  to  show  whom  he  served,  and  take  that 
impediment  also  out  of  the  way.  To  this  end,  he  first  did  by  them 
as  lie  did  by  the  Presbyterians,  make  them  odious  by  hard  speeches 
against  them  .throughout  his  army ;  as  if  they  intended  to  perpe- 
tnate  themselves,  and  would  not  be  accountable  fOr  the  money  of. 
the  Commonwealth,  &c.  He  also  treated  privately  with  many  of 
them,  to  appoint  a  time  when  they  would  dissolve  themselves,  so 
diat  another  free  parliament  might  be  chosen.  But  they  per- 
ceived the  danger,  and  were  rather  for  filling  up  their  number 
by  new  elections,  which  he  was  utterly  against. 

^  His  greatest  advantage  to  strengthen  himself  against  them 
by  the  sectaries,  was  their  owning  the  public  ministry  and  its 
maintenance ;  for  though  Vane  and  his  party  set  tbeniselves 
to  make  the  ministers  odious,  and  to  take  them  down  by  re- 
proachful titles,  still  the  greater  part  of  the  House  did  carry  it 
for  a  sober  ministry  and  competent  maintenance.  When  the 
Quakers  and  others  openly  reproached  the  ministry,  and  the 
•ddiers  favoured  them,  I  drew  up  a  petition  for  the  ministry, 
got  many  thousand  hands* to  it  in  Worcestershire,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Foley  and  Colonel  John  Bridges  presented  it.  The 
House  gave  it  a  kind  and  promising  answer,  which  increased 
the  sectaries'  displeasure  against  the  House.  When  a  certain 
Quaker  wrote  a  reviling  censure  of  this  petition,  I  wrote  a  de- 
fence of  it,  and  caused  one  of  them  to  be  given  to  each  parlia- 
ment-man at  the  door ;  but  within  one  day  after  this,  they  were 
dissolved.*  For  Cromwell,  impatient  of  any  more  delay,  suddenly 
took  Harrison  and  some  soldiers  with  him,  as  if  God  had  im- 
pelled him,  and,  as  in  a  rapture,  went  into  the  House  and  re- 
proved the  members  for  their  faults.     Pointing  to  Vane,  he 

>  These  were  published  under  the  title  of  <  The  Worcestenbire  PetitioD/ 
asd  the  *  Defence  of  it ;'  an  account  of  which  wiH  be  lound  in  tnothtr  place* 
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called  him  a  juggler ;  and  to  Henry  Martin,  called  bim  whore- 
master  ;°^  and  having  two  such  to  instance  in,  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  all  unfit  to  continue  in  the  goveromept 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  out  he  turned  them.  So  ended  t|it 
government  of  the  Rump.  No  sort  of  people  expressed  any 
great  offence  that  they  were  cast  out,  though  almost  all,  save 
the  sectaries  and  the  army,  did  take  him  to  be  a  trutor  who 
did  it. 

^^  The  young  Commonwealth  being  already  headless^  you 
might-  think  that  nothing  was  left  to  stand  between  Cromwell 
and  the  crown.  For  a  governor  there  must  be,  and  who  sliocdd 
be  thought  fitter  ?  But  yet  there  was  another  pageant  to  he 
played,  which  had  a  double  end :  first,  to  make  the  neces«ty 
of  his  government  undeniable  :  and,  secondly,  to  put  his  own 
soldiers,  at  last,  out  of  love  with  democracy ;  or,  at  least,  to 
make  those  hateful  who  adhered  to  it.  A  parliament  must  be 
called,  but  the  ungodly  people  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
choice ;  therefore  the  soldiers,  as  more  religious,  must  be  the 
choosers  ;  and  two  out  of  a  county  are  chosen  by  the  officer^ 
upon  the  advice  of  their  sectarian  friends  in  the  country.  TUs 
was  called  in  contempt,  the  Little  Parliament.^ 

^^  Harrison  became  the  head  of  the  sectaries,  and  Cromwdi 
now  began  to  design  the  heading  of  a  soberer  party,  who  wens 
for  learning  and  a  ministry ;  but  yet  to  be  the  equal  protector 
of  all.  Hereupon,  in  the  little  sectarian  parliament,  it  was  put 
to  the  vote,  whether  all  the  parish  ministers  in  England  shoidd 


»  A  very  curious  account  of  this  facetious,  but,  I  fear,  profli^tc  coinaMMNrt 
is  givea  in  *  Aubrey's  MisceUanies,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  434--437.  A  saicam  rf 
Charles  the  First,  upon  Martin,  is  there  alleged  tu  have  cost  the  kinf  cIm  Um^ 
of  the  county  of  Berks.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  Judges,  and  it  said  ti 
have  owed  his  life  to  the  wit  of  Lord  Faulkland,  and  hit  own  praffigicy* 
**  GenUemen,"  said  his  Lordship,  '*  you  talk  of  making  a  sacrifice  By  tiM 
old  law,  all  sacrifices  were  required  to  be  without  spot  or  blemith;  and  Qo« 
you  arc  going  to  make  this  old  rotten  rascal  a  sacrifice !"  The  joke  tookfUd 
saved  Henry's  life. 

■  One  of  the  best  and  fullest  views  which  we  have  of  Cfomwell*!  paiUi* 
ments  has  been  recently  furnished  in  '  Burton's  Diary,'  edited  by  Mr.  TowiU 
Rutt.  It  shows  us  more  of  the  working  of  the  Protector's  system  than  aiqf 
former  publication  had  done.  Certainly,  some  of  the  members  were  not  tiM 
best  qualified  of  all  men  to  be  legislators,  if  we  may  Judge  from  mapy  of 
their  opinions  and  e&pressions,  as  they  here  apfiear.  They  meddled  vitk 
various  matters,  which  they  had  much  better  have  let  alone ;  though  it  b 
clear  that  even  Old  Noll,  with  all  his  power  and  sternness,  could  not  maka 
them  do  what  he  pleased.  Scobell's  acU  of  these  parliaments  thowt,  howerory 
that  some  of  their  enactments  were  both  wise  and  talutaiy. 
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atones  bi  pot  dQvn;  and  it  was  but  accidentally oarHtd  iii  tb^ 
n^ative  by  two  voices.''  It  was  taken  for  grantcdt  that  tbo 
tiAts  ^d  universities  would,  at  the  next  opportunity,  be  voted 
down ;  and  so  Croipwell  must  be  their  saviour,  or  they  must 
pemh;  when  he  had  purposely  cast  then)  into  the  pit,  that 
tbey  might  be  bpholden  to  him  to  pull  them  out.  But  his  game 
was  90  grossly  played,  that  it  made  him  the  more  loathed  by 
men  of  understanding  and  sincerity.  So  Sir  Charles  Wolsley, 
and  some  others,  took  their  time,  atid  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether 
the  House,  as  incapable  of  serving  the  Commonwealth,  should 
gQ  and  deliver  up  their  power  to  Cromwell,  from  whom  they 
bad  received  it ;  which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  So  away 
tbey  went,  and  solemnly  resigned  their  power  to  him ;  and  now^ 
who  but  Cromwell  and  his  army  ?  p 

'*  The  intelligent  sort,  by  this  time,  did  fully  see  that  Crom- 

•  Tbif  statement;  U  iocorrect :  do  such  question  as  the  abolition  of  the  mi- 
idstiy  banDf  been  discussed  iu  that  parliament.    '<  On  the  15th  of  July,  1653, 
iIm  question  was  proposed  whether  the  mainiemmce  of  ministers  by  tithes 
ilwmld  be  continued  siter  the  third  day  of  November  next :  and  the  question 
Wof  poty  that  that  question  be  now  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative.    The 
»lta  68,  yeas  iZ^^^oiamals  of  the  House  of  Comnums,    This,  I  hare  no 
^sabt,  is  the  aflEsir  to  which  Baxter  refers.    The  reader  wiU  easily  distinfruish 
bctwccD  the  aboKtion  of  tithes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  ministry.    The  fol- 
lowiof  extract  from  a  report  of  the  committee  on  tithes,  appointed  by  this 
HarliaiDent,  wiU  show  what  were  the  real  sentiments  entertained  by  them  on 
tfttt  iab|ect.    I  am  much  deceived  if  they  will  nut  be  thought  enUghtened 
CYcn  at  the  present  time.    "  Resolved,  that  it  be  presented  to  the  Parliament 
that  all  such  as  are  or  shall  be  approved  fur  public  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  pablic  meeting  places,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  maintenance  already  set- 
tled by  law  ;  and  such  other  encouragement  as  the  Parliament  hath  already 
appointed,  or  hereafter  shall  appoint :  and  that  where  any  scruple  payment 
of  tithes,  the  three  next  justices  of  the  peace,  or  two  of  them,  shall  upon  com- 
plstaft  caU  the  parties  before  them  ;  and,  by  the  oaths  of  lawful  witnesses, 
khaU  duly  apportion  the  value  of  the  said  tithes,  to  be  paid  either  in  money 
ortsnd  t^  them,  to  be  set  out  according  to  the  said  value,  to  be  held  and  en- 
)oycd  by  him  that  was  to  have  had  the  said  tithes :  and  in  case  such  appor- 
tioacd  value  be  not  duly  paid,  or  enjoyed  according  to  the  order  of  the  said 
i^ittices,  the  tithes  shall  be  paid  in  kind,  and  shall  be  recovered  in  any  court 
ofrtoord.    Upon  hearing  and  considering  what  bath  been  offered  to  this 
coBoiittee  touching  propriety  in  tithes  of  incumbents,  rectors,  possessors  of 
Positives,  or  propriate  tithes,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  and  resolved 
^  be  reported  so  to  the  Parliament,  the  said  persons  have  a  legal  propriety 
ia  tithes."— ^/onrno/,  JDec,  2,  1653.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  parlia- 
■ctt  ever  intended  to  put  down  the  universities,  or  to  alienate  the  lands  which 
bdooied  to  them,  from  the  purpose  to  which  tbey  were  originally  destined. 

'  CromweU,  in  his  opening  speech  at  the  meetingof  the  ensuing  parUa« 
■^t,  solemnly  declared  that  be  knew  nothing  of  this  act  of  dissohition,  tUl 
^  speaker  and  the  members  came  and  put  it  into  his  bauds.  It  is  strange 
^  ^  was  ignorant  of  it,  and  equally  strange,  if  he  had  a  hand  in  it,  that  he 
*Wi  in  pubUc  declare  his  ignorance.»iforru*«  lAfe  of  Qromwetl,  p.  334. 
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well's  design  was,  by  causing  and  permitting  destruction  1 
hang  over  us,  to  necessitate  the  nation,  whether  it  would  af 
not,  to  take  him  for  its  governor,  that  he  might  I>e  its  pn^ 
lector.  Being  resolved  that  we  should  be  saved  by  him 
perish,  he  made  more  use  of  the  wild-lieaded  sectaries  thit' 
barely  to  light  for  him.  They  now  served  him  as  much  by  thor 
heresies,  their  enmity  to  learning  and  the  ministry,  and  theirper 
nicious  demands  which  tended  to  confusion,  as  they  had  done 

.  before  by  their  valour  in  the  field.  He  could  now  conjure  up  tt 
pleasure  some  terrible  upparition  of  agitators,  levellers,  or  sucb* 
like,  who,  as  they  aflfrigbted  the  king  from  Hampton  Court,  «t 
frighted  the  people  to  fly  to  bim  for  refuge  ;  that  the  hand  thil 
wounded  tliem,  might  heal  them.  Now  he  exclaimed  ogainal' 
the  giddiness  of  these  unruly  men,  and  earnestly  pleaded  {at 
order,  and  government,  and  must  needs  become  the  patron  of 
the  ministry;  yet,  so  as  to  secure  all  others  their  liberty."''  So' 
much  for  the  address  and  policv  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

One  great  object  of  Cromwell's  government  was  thepurific*:^ 
tion  of  the  ministry.  For  this  purpose,  after  the  Westminster 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  he  appointed  a  l)ody  of  Triers,  consist' 
ing,  partly  of  ministers,  partly  of  laymen,  who  exnmtnei 
all  who  were  able  to  come  to  Luiidnu ;  but  other 
they  referred  to  a  committee  of  ministers  in  the  countki 
in  which  they  lived.  As  strange  accounts  have  been  given  <i_ 
this  body,  and  as  Baxter  himself  disapproved  of  their  constitK^ 
tion  and  proceedings,  it  may  be  well  to  hear  his  account  dK' 
them, 

"  Because  this  assembly  of  Triers  is  most  heartily  accu 
mnd  reproached  by  some  men,  1  shall  speak  the  tntth  of  t 
■nd,  I  suppose,  my  word  will  be  rather  taken,  because  most  4^ 
them  took  me  for  one  of  their  boldest  adversaries,  as  to  tl   ' 

I    opinions,  and  because  I  was  known  to  disown   their  power; 
Bomucb,  that  I  refused  to  try  nuy  under  them  upon  their  nfn^ 
tncc,  except  very  few,  whose  importunity  and  necessity  mova^ 

'    me,  they  being  such,  as  for   their  episcopal   judgment,  or  » 
Uich  cause,  the  Triers  were  likely  to  have  rejected.      The  tnitlC< 
is,  that  though  their  authority  was   mild,  and  though  some  fei^i 

,  who  were  over-busy,  and  over-rigid  Independents  among  lheil)|'4 
were  too  severe  against  all   that  were  Arminiaus,  and  too  par^ 

;   cular  In  inquiring  after  evidences  of  sanctilication  in  those  whoi% 

I  n  Lift, parti.  [<p.  6V— 71. 
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they  examined^  and  somewhat  too  lax  in  their  admission  of 
nnlearaed  and  erroneous  men,  who  favoured  Antinomianism 
or  Anabapdsm ;  yet  to  give  them  their  due,  they  did  abundance 
of  good  to  the  church.  They  saved  many  a  congregation  from 
ignorant,  ungodly,  drunken  teachers;  that  sort  of  men,  who 
intended  no  more  in  the  ministry,  than  to  say  a  sermon,  as 
readers  say  their  common  prayers,  and  to  patch  up  a  few  good 
words  together,  to  talk  the  people  asleep  on  Sunday,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  week  go  vnth  them  to  the  alehouse,  and  harden 
them  in  their  sin :  and  that  sort  of  ministers,  who  either  preached 
against  a  holy  life,  or  preached  as  men  that  never  were 
acquainted  with  it*  Ail  those  who  used  the  ministry  but  as  a 
eoBsmon  trade  to  live  by,  and  were  never  likely  to  convert  a 
•onl,  they  usually  rejected,  and  in  their  stead  they  admitted 
persons  of  any  denomination  who  were  able,  serious,  preach- 
ers, and  lived  a  godly  life.  So  that  though  many  of  them 
were  somewhat  partial  to  the  Independents,  Separatists,  Fifth- 
Blonarehy  men,  and  Anabaptists,  and  against  the  Prelatists  and 
Anninians,  so  great  was  the  benefit  above  the  hurt  which  they 
broaght  to  the  church,  that  many  thousands  of  souls  blessed 
God  for  the  faithful  ministers  whom  they  let  in,  and  grieved 
iprben  the  Prelatists  afterward  cast  them  out  again."' 

Whatever  objections  of  a  technical  nature  might  be  brought 
against  Cromwell's  Triers,  after  this  impartial  testimony  to  the 
general  character  of  their  proceedings,  uo  person  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  what  ought  to  con- 
stitute the  character  of  its  ministers,  will  object  to  the  ejection 
of  openly  ignorant  and  ungodly  teachers,  and  the  substitution 
m  their  place  of  those  who  feared  God,  and  were  likely  to  care 
for  the  souls  of  men.     It  is  evident,  the  Triers  were  not  mere 
partisans,  as  they  neither  ejected  men  on  account  of  their  sen- 
timents respecting  church  government,  nor  supplied  their  places 
by  persons  of  one  profession.    They  may  have  caused  occasional 
hardship  and  suffering,  but  it  seems  very  clear  from  Baxter, 
that  they  were  guided  by   sound   principles,   and   prosecuted 
through  good  report  and  through  bad  report,  the  best  interests 
of  religion. 

Reference  to  the  Triers  leads  me  to  notice  Baxter's  connex- 
lOQ  with  the  committee  appointed  to  digest  and  report  respect- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  religion,  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of 

'Ufs,  parti,  p.  72. 
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toleration,  or  religious  liberty,  to  be  adopted  by  the  Pkrliaillttit 
of  the  Commonwealth.     He   has  given  a  long  and  corioQl 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  atid  cf  his  iywn 
conduct  in  it,  the  substance  of  which  I  have  given  in  another 
place.'     Baxter  was  appointed  one  of  them  by  Lord  Broghill,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Usher.     He  came  lat^^  and  after 
certain  points  had  been  determined,  which  they  refused  to  alter. 
His  interference,  however,  probably  checked  their  proceed- 
ings, and  contributed  to  defeat  the  object  which  some  of  theni 
had  in  view.     Not  that  he  understood  religious  liberty  better 
than  the  others,  but  he  excelled  them  all  in  finding  out  objec- 
tions to  whatever  was  proposed;  though  his  own  scheme  would 
not  have  greatly  improved  what  was  determined  by  the  inajo* 
rity.     The  most  important  result  of  this  meeting  to  Baxtefi 
was  its  being  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  Archbishop 
Usher,  with  whom  he  appears  to    have  had  much  friendly 
intercourse,  and  with  whose  views  of  church  government  be 
nearly  agreed.     Usher  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  meOi 
and  the  most  moderate  of  bishops ;  whose  enlightened  senti- 
ments and  suggestions,  had  they  been  attended  to,  would  have 
preserved  the  country  from  many  of  the  evils  which  befell  it. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  political 
management  of  Cromwell,  naturally  induced  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  religious  people,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  submission  which  .they  were  called  to  render  to  the  eiusdng 
government.  Some,  regarding  it  as  a  usurpation,  and  inflofcneed 
considerably  by  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  opposed  and  retiled 
it.  Others  regarded  what  appeared  to  be  the  arrangement! 
of  Providence,  as  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  submit  to^ 
asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake.  A  third  and  numeroM 
body,  in  theory  disputed  the  claims  of  Cromwell  and  his  putj^ 
but  in  practice  quietly  submitted  to  the  laws  which  they  enacted. 
Baxter  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  pursued  a  course  oT 
his  own. 

'^  I  did  seasonably  and  moderately,  by  preaching  and  printings 
condemn  the  usurpation,  and  the  deceit  which  was  the  meaoa  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  I  did  in  open  conference  declare  Cromwdl 
and  his  adherents  to  be  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion,  aggrm* 
vated  by  perfidiousness  and  hypocrisy.^    But  yet  I  did  not  think 

"  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  197— 20f>.    Owen's  Memoirs,  pp.  113—116. 
^  Baxter  changed  his  mind  rcspectiug  lii3  conduct  to  Cromwdl  at  a  tab- 
sequeut  period,    la  his  <  Pcnitciit  Confcssioos/  written  in  16i)l,  he  sayt :  **  I 
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« 

it  injr  duty  to  rate  against  hiin  in  the  polpit,  or  to  dd  this  so  un-^ 
aeascmably  and  imprudently  as  might  irritate  him  to  misfchie£i 
And  the  rather  b^cause^  as  he  kept  up  his  approbadon  of  a  godly 
life  in  general,  and  of  all  that  was  good,  except  that  which  the 
interest  df  his  sinful  cause  engaged  him  to  be  agaiiist )  so  I  per* 
coved  that  it  was  his  desigii  to  do  gbod  in  the  main^  and  to 
promote  the  Gospel  and  the  interests  of  godliness,  more  than 
my  had  done  before  him ;  except  in  those  particulars  which 
were  agunst  his  own  interest.  The  principal  means  that  heiice- 
forward  he  trusted  to  for  his  establishment,  was  doing  good^ 
that  the  people  might  love  him,  or  at  least  be  willing  to  have 
Us  govemm^it  for  that  good,  who  were  against  it  as  it  was 
Qtnrpation.*  I  made  no  question  but  that  when  the  rightfol 
governor  should  be  restored,  the  people  who  had  adhered  to 
hiniy  ))eing  so  extremely  .irritated,  would  cast  out  multitudes  of 
the  ministers,  and  undo  the  good  which  the  usurper  had  done^ 
because  he  did  it,  and  would  bring  abundance  of  calamity  upon 
the  land.  Some  men  thought  it  a  very  hard  question,  whether 
they  should  rather  wish  the  continuance  of  a  usurper  who  did 
good,  or  the  restitution  of  a  rightful  governor  whose  followers 
would  do  hurt.  For  my  part  I  thought  my  duty  was  clear,  to 
disown  the  usurper's  sin  what  good  soever  he  would  do ;  and  to 
perform  all  my  engagements  to  a  rightful  governor,  leaving  the 
issue  of  all  to  God ;  but  yet  to  commend  the  good  which  a 


io  threat  doubt  how  far  I  did  well  or  ill  in  my  oppositiou  to  Cromwell  and  his 
mnoy  at  last.  1  am  satisfied  that  it  was  my  duty  to  disown,  and  as  1  said,  to  op- 
pose their  rebellion  and  other  sins.  But  there  were  many  honest,  pious  men 
amonip  them.  And  when  God  chooseth  the  executioner  of  justice  as  he  pleas- 
ctb,  1  am  oft  in  doubt  whether  1  should  not  have  been  more  passive  and  silent 
tban  I  was  ;  thoug^h  not  as  Jeremiah  to  Nebuohsdnezzar,  to  persuade  men  to 
aobmit,  yet  to  have  forborne  some  sharp  public  preaching^  and  writing  against 
tben, — when  they  set  themselves  too  late  to  promote  piety  to  ingratiate  their 
usurpation.  To  disturb  possessors  needeth  a  clear  call,  when  for  what  end 
•uever  they  do  that  g^ood,  which  men  of  better  title  will  destroy.*'  pp.  24,  25. 
From  a  letter  of  hi^  to  one  of  the  judges  amoog^  his  MSS,  it  appears  he  , 
broftf^bt  himself  into  difficulty  by  preaching  against  Cromwell.  How  he  got 
out  of  it,  or  what  was  the  extent  of  his  danger,  does  not  clearly  appear.  Crom- 
well's usual  moderation  probably  induced  him  to  drop  proceedings. 

■  I  think  it  by  no  meaus  evident  that  Cromwell's  sole  motives  in  repressing 
evil  and  doing  good,  were  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  his  own 
puwer ;  or  that  he  stuck  at  nothing,  when  it  was  necessary  to  accomplish  his 
own  interest.  That  he  was  ambitious  in  ihe  latter  part  of  his  life,  is  certain ; 
aud  that  he  had  also  learnt  the  royal  art  of  dissimulation,  is  undoubted  :  but 
that  there  was  a  great  preponderance  of  good  in  his  character,  and  of  just  and 
liberal  views  of  policy,  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  doubt  to  those  who  have 
studied  his  history. 
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inurper  doth,  and  to  ilo  every  lawful  thing  which  might  provoke 
him  to  do  more ;  and  to  approve  of  no  evil  which  is  done  by 
any,  whether  a  usurper  or  a  lawful  governor."  * 

With  Baxter,  to  hold  certain  sentiments,  and  to  act  upon 

them  in  the  face  of  every  danger  to  which  they  might  expoN 

him,    were  the   same  thing.     'I'he   following  anecdote  of  hit 

perEonal    intercourse    with    Cromwell,    illustrates    the    prece<t 

I   ing  statement  and  the  character  of  Cromwell,  and  shows  ' 

I  faithfully  he  acted  according  to  his  sentiments  and    convic- 

I  tions. 

I       "At  this  time  Lord   Broghill   and  the  Earl  of  Warwick* 

I  brought  me  to  preach  before  Cromwell,  the  protector;  whiek 

I  was  the  only  time  that  ever  I  preached  to  him,  save  once  long 

I  before,  when  he  was  an  inferior  man,  amongst  other  auditor*.  1 

knew  not  which  way  to  provoke  him  better  to  his  duty  than  hf 

i    preaching  on  1  Cor.  i.  10,  against  the  divisions  and  distraction! 

of  the  church,  and  showing  how  miscbievaus  a  thing  It  was  for 

politicians  to  maintain  such  divisions  for  their  own  ends,  that 

I    they  might  fish  In  troubled  waters,  and  keep  the  church  by  lU 

divisions  in  a  state  of  weakness  lest  it  should  be  able  to  offend 

them;  and  showing  the  necessity  and  means  of  union.     Mf 

•  tire,  pMrt i.  p. /I, 
'  Robert  Rich,  IhciecondKRrl  of  Warwick.  wa>  >l  aii  early  period  of  bit  lUfe 
the  iiitron  >Dil  frieail  or  the  penecuted  Puritani.     He  took  aa  aclive  partia' 
tlie  pruieculiuu  of  StrBHurd  and  Lauit ;  ami  »ai  made  by  the  Lou;  ParlilB 
■Mat,  iu  nppoiitiou  (n  the  will  of  Charles,  admirat  of  the  fleet,  aod  afiei 
lord  high  admiral  of  EnglanJ.    He  eojojed  a  large  piirtion  of  the  cnnl 
I   of  Cromwell,  and  was  une  of  the  few  old  nobility  who  lat  iii  hia  upper 
I   doreuiJuii  pmiics  his  "  pleasBul  anil  cam patiiou able  wit  and  i-unverauka| 
L   Mid  ipnks  of  "  hit  (creal  aulliorily  audcrcd  it  with  the  Puritani,"  «birt  ~ 
\   rapreieQiE  at  aciiuired  "by  making  hit  buuae  the   rendeituu*  of  all  I 
I    rileoced  minittcr*,  aud  ipeadin;  a  kikmI  part  of  hit  eitate  upon  them,  and 
I    bclD;  preient  at  their  deroliunt,  and  makiii;;  himtelf  merry  with  tbcn  mJ 
I   tbeoi,  wbicb  tbcy  dliptnsed  with."    He  iolimatei  that  "  ihun  be  bcc*Ma  1 
I   bftad  of  that  paity,  and  gat  tlie  style  of  a  fiodly  man  ;"  ibuugU  "  he  wm 

I  tuivertal  Jollity,  and  UHd  great  license  in  hit  wordi  and  ai-lioD*.** ft 

I  vol.  iL  p.  310.  TliU  I  believe  tu  he  one  of  thote  caici  iu  wbicb  CUmdoi 
1  politic*  completely  corrupted  bii  hiiiorical  iDteE-tiiy.  Ur.  Owrn'i  nfiiiiiua 
I  ITarwiEk'a  [riety,  may  be  seen  in  hia  dedicaliou  to  him  of  hit  •  Salui  Eb 
r  torum,'  Otreu'i  Works,  v.  p.  2ii;.  Codwin'a  view  of  hii  rharai-ter  i*  bifl 
1   ■dvantageoui  to  hia  laleuU  and  mptclabilily  a>  a  man,  auit  coDveya  no  t 

I  prcinoQ  of  bii  immunlily,  wbicb  it  iTroogly  implied  in  aarentlau-«w 

I  CommonweaJdi,  1.  p.  1M2.    It  i«  not  at  all  likely  that  a  profligate  man  ™, 

I   bate  enjoyed  the  full  coiifldeiice  of  the  Purilani.    Hit  grHuilon  tnarried  _^ 

j    Protector's  favourite  daughter,  l-ady  Francei.     lie  died  before  Cromwell,  ll 

1(US,  and  bi(  fuueral  termon  was  preached  by  Calamy,  wbo  mal 

able  nentloD  of  b'n  religiou*  diipotitiuot  and  habits. 
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plainness  I  besrd  was  displeasing  to  him  and  his  cotiitiers  j  but 
ibey  put  it  up. 

"  A  litlie  while  after,  Cromwell  sent  to  speak  with  me,  and 
when  I  csxne,  in  the  presence  of  only  three  of  his  chief  men,'  he 
began  a  long  and  tedious  speech  to  me  of  God's  providence  ia 
the  change  of  the  government,  and  how  God  had  owned  it,  and 
what  great  things  had  been  done  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
peace  with  Spain  and  Holland,  &c.  When  he  had  wearied  us 
all  with  speaking  thus  slowly  about  an  hour,  1  told  him  it  was 
too  great  condescension  to  acquaint  me  so  fully  with  all  these 
matters,  which  were  above  mc ;  hut  I  told  him  that  we  took  our 
ancient  monarchy  to  be  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil  to  the  landj 
and  liumhly  craved  his  patience  that  I  might  ask  him  how 
England  had  ever  forfeited  that  blessing,  and  unto  whom  that 
forfeiture  was  made  ?  I  was  fain  to  speak  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment only,  for  it  had  lately  been  made  treason,  by  law,  to  speak 
for  the  person  of  the  king, 

**  Upon  that  question,  he  was  awakened  into  some  passion^ 
and  then  told  me  it  was  no  forfeiture,  but  God  had  changed  it 
M  pleased  himj  and  then  he  let  fly  at  the  padiamcnt,  which 
thwarted  him  ;  and  especially  by  name  at  four  or  five  of  those 
members  who  were  my  chief  acquaintances,  whom  I  presumed 
to  defend  against  his  passion :  and  thus  four  or  Ave  hours  were 
ipent. 

**  A  few  days  after  he  sent  for  me  again,  to  hear  my  judgment 
aboat  liberty  of  conscience,  which  he  pretended  (o  be  most 
Malon  for,  before  almost  all  hia  privy  council ;  where,  after 
•nattier  alow  tedious  speech  of  his,  I  told  him  a  little  of  my 
jodgmenL  And  when  two  of  his  company  had  spun  out  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  time  in  such-like  tedious,  but  more  ignorant 
speeches,  some  four  or  five  hours  being  spent,  1  told  him,  that 
if  he  would  be  at  the  labour  to  read  it,  1  could  tell  him  more  of 
mj  mind  in  writing  in  two  sheets,  than  in  that  way  of  speaking 
in  many  days ;  and  that  I  had  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  me, 
written  Cor  a  friend,  which,  if  he  would  peruse,  and  allow  for  the 
change  of  the  person,  he  would  know  my  sense.  He  received  the 
paper  afterwards,  but  I  scarcely  believe  that  he  ever  read  it }  for 
I  nw  that  what  be  learned  must  be  from  himself;  being  more 

■  Lord  Br»cUI1,  Lunhnt,  and  Thurlow,  were  the  individudi  premt  on 
tbii  occuiuD.  Lambert  fell  ulMp  Auiwf  Cromwell's  tfttcbt—BaxUr'M 
PadUnI  Cm/titimu,  p.  2S, 

VOL.1.  L 
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disposed  to  speak  many  hours,  than  to  hear  one ;  and  Httle  heed* 
ing  what  another  said,  when  he  had  spoken  himself/'* 

This  characteristic  account  of  Cromwell's  conversation  and 
speeches,  very  much  corresponds  with  the  accounts  given  by 
other  contemporaries,  both  friends  and  enemies.  It  was  natural 
for  such  a  man  to  attach  quite  as  much  importance  to  hit.omi 
opinions  as  to  those  of  his  friends ;  and,  comparing  him  with  the 
generality  of  die  persons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  there 
were  certainly  very  few  more  capable  of  forming  an  enlightened 
opinion  than  himself.  It  is  probable  that  he  sent  for  Baxter  oo 
the  present  occasion,  to  sound  him  about  his  own  views  and 
those  of  the  party  with  which  he  acted.  It  is  very  certain  he 
understood  the  doctrine  of  religious  lilierty  much  better  than 
Baxter  did;  and  acted  upon  it  both  towards  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  in  a  different  way  from  what  those  bodies  did  when 
in  possession  of  power. 

Whatever  personal  displeasure  Cromwell  might  have  ielt  at 
the  conduct  and  plain  dealing  of  Baxter,  on  this  and  other  oc- 
casions, It  is  much  to  his  honour  that  he  had  greatness  of  mind 
enough  not  to  resent  it.  Had  Baxter  used  the  same  freedom 
with  the  royal  successors  of  Cromwell  which  he  used  with  hin, 
he  would  most  probably  have  lost  his  head.  He  narrowlj 
enough  escaped  as  it  was,  though  most  conscientious  in  respect- 
ing their  authority,  and  rendering  obedience  to  their  laws.  Bax- 
ter had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  how  much  the  countiy  wai 
obliged  to  Oliver. 

*^  When  Cromwell  was  made  lord  protector,  he  had  the  policy 
not  to  detect  and  exasperate  the  ministers  and  others  who  oon* 
scnted  not  to  his  government.  Having  seen  what  a  stir  the 
engagement  had  before  made,  he  let  men  live  quietly  without 
putting  any  oaths  of  fidelity  upon  them,  except  members  of  hit 
parliaments ;  these  he  would  not  allow  to  enter  the  House  till 
they  had  sworn  fidelity  to  him.  The  sectarian  party,  in  his  arny 
and  elsewhere,  he  chiefly  trusted  to  and  pleased,  till,  by  the  peo* 
pic's  submission  and  quietness,  he  thought  himself  well  settled; 
and  then  he  began  to  undermine  them,  and,  by  degrceti  to 
work  them  out.  Though  he  had  so  often  spoken  for  the  Ana- 
baptists before,  he  now  found  them  so  heady,  and  so  muck 
against  any  settled  government,  and  so  set  upon  the  promoting 
of  their  way  and  party,  that  he  not  only  began  to  blame  their 

•Idfe,  parti,  p.  S05. 
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unniliness,  but  also  to  design  to  settle  himself  in  the  people's 
favour  by  suppressing  them.  In  Ireland  they  were  grown  so 
high^  that  the  soldiers  were  many  of  them  re-baptised  as  the 
way  to  preferment ;  and  those  who  opposed  them,  they  crushed 
with  much  uncharitable  fierceness.  To  suppress  these,  he  sent 
thither  his  son  Henry  Cromwell,  who  so  discountenanced  the 
Anabaptists,  as  yet  to  deal  civilly  with  them ;  repressing  their 
inaolencies,  but  not  abusing  them;  promoting  the  work  of  the 
Gospel,  and  setting  up  good  and  sober  ministers;  and  dealing 
civilly  with  the  Royalists,  and  obliging  all,  so  that  he  was  gene- 
rally beloved  and  well  spoken  of:  and  Major-General  Ludlow, 
who  headed  the  Anabaptists  in  Ireland,^  was  fain  to  draw  in  his 
head."  ^ 

This  statement  reflects  great  honour  on  the  sagacity  and  dex- 
trous management  of  Cromwell.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  very 
strange  sort  of  people,  most  of  whom  thought  themselves  well 
qualified  to  govern  the  country,  and,  indeed,  to  rule  the  world. 
He  knew  that  great  mischief  would  result  from  pursuing  violent 
measures  against  such  persons ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  skilful 
tactician,  he  gradually  deprived  them  of  power,  or  placed  them 
m  auch  circumstances  that  they  could  do  little  harm  to  them- 
selves or  to  others.  The  greatest  injury  that  could  have  been 
done  to  the  country,  would  have  been  to  place  his  own  power  in 
the  hands  of  any  of  the  dominant  factions.  Confusion  worse 
confounded  must  have  resulted  from  it.  This  appeared  as  soon 
as  the  Protector  was  removed.  Yet,  the  discrimination  and 
wise  policy  of  Cromwell  in  presiding  over  the  turbulent  elements 
of  the  Commonwealth,  are  thought  by  many  to  deserve  no  better 
names  than  cant,  dissimulation,  and  hypocrisy. 

To  narrate  the  various  transactions  of  a  civil  and  religious 
nature  which  belong  to  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  is  no 
part  of  the  design  of  this  work.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
afford   an  idea  of  the  state  of  things,   and  of  the  part  which 

*  Ludlow  was  not  a  Baptist,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  though  the  form  of  ex- 
presdoD  employed  by  Baxter  mi<;ht  lead  us  to  suppose  it.  He  was  a  high-minded 
republican  soldier.  A  man  of  Roman  rather  than  Christian  virtue ;  stern,  un- 
compromising, and  courageous ;  who  haled  Cromwell  as  heartily  as  Charles; 
and  would  as  readily  have  sat  io  judgment  on  the  one  as  a  traitor,  as  be  passed 
sentence  on  the  other  as  a  tyrant.  He  died,  after  an  exile  of  thirty  years,  in 
SwitzerlaDd,  to  which  be  retired  at  the  Restoration.  His  Memoirs  of  himself 
possess  very  considerable  interest;  but  their  accuracy  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended OD,  as  they  were  written  long  aiter  many  of  the  events  which  they 


^  Lilt,  pirt  L  p.  74, 
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Baxter   acteil  urxler  U.    Tlie  ToUowing  character  of  Cromwdl 

is  well  drawn,  though  it  may  not  be  correct  in   every  pa^ 

ticular, 

"  I  come  now  to  the  end  of  Cromwell's  reign,  who  died  of  I 
fever  before  he  whs  aware.  He  escaped  the  attempts  of  maiq^ 
who  thought  to  have  dispatched  him  sooner,  but  could  not  ttu 
cape  the  stroke  of  God  when  his  appointed  time  was  come. 

"  Never  man  was  highlier  extolled,  and  never  man  was 
tier  reported  of,  and  reviled,  than  this  man.  No  mere  mai 
better  and  worse  spoken  of  than  he,  according  as  men's  uM; 
rests  led  their  judgments.  The  soldiers  and  sectaries  mo4 
highly  magnified  him,  till  he  began  to  seek  the   crown  and  tlu 


1  many  » 


establishment  of  his  family  ;  and  then  there 
would  be  half-kings  themselves,  that  a  king  did  seem  intoleiK 
ble  to  them.  The  Royalists  abhorred  hitn  as  a  most  perfidtovi 
hypocrite  ;  and  the  Presbyterians  thought  him  little  better,  it 
his  management  of  public  matters. 

"  If,  after  so  many  others,  I  may  sjteak  my  opinion  of  him, 
I  think  that  having  been  a  prodigal  in  his  youth,  and  afterwudt 
changed  to  a  zealous  religionist,  he  meant  honestly  in  the  mun, 
and  was  pious  and  conscientious  in  the  chief  course  of  his  lifi^ 
till  prosperity  and  success  corrupted  him.''  At  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  wars,  being  but  a  captain  of  horse,  he  took  epc* 
cial  care  to  get  religious  men  into  bis  troop,  'lliese  wercflT 
greater  understanding  thftii  common  soldiers,  and  thercfoM' 
were  more  apprehensive  of  the  importance  and  consequence  of 
the  war  ;  and,  making  not  money,  but  that  which  they  took  fof 
the  public  felicity,  to  be  their  end,  they  were  the  more  engaged 
to  be  valiant ;  for  he  that  muketh  money  his  end,  doth  estecH 
bis  life  above  his  pay,  and  therefore  is  likely  enough  to  save  it 
by  flight  when  danger  conies,  if  po&sibly  he  can.  ilut  he  thM 
inaketh  the  felicity  of  church  and  sta.te  his  end,  esteemcthk 
above  his  life,  and  tlierefore  will  the  sooner  lay  down  liis  lift 
for  it.  Men  of  parts  and  understanding  know  how  to  mani^ 
tlieir  business.  They  know  that  flying  is  the  surest  way  m 
death,  and  that  standing  to  it  is  the  likeliest  way  to  cacapftl 
Uiere  being  many  that  usually  fall  in  flight,  for  one  that  falls  la 
I  valiant  fighting. 

"  These  things,  it  is  probable,  Cromwell  understood;  and  thife 

*  lliere  i*  no  evidence  that  Cniniwell  wm  s  |ininigale  man  in  eari/  Ur«| 
and  to  the  Iwt  be  mBimainnl  the  Ercalctt  rcEwU  (or  Juilicci  nwnlity,  ud 
tbc  public  ililerc!ti  of  rcJigiun. 


spea  oeiier  inaii  ne  expeciea.  mres^  j^esDorougn^  £>erry, 
son,  and  the  rest  of  that  troop,  did  prove  so  valiant,  that, 
r  as  I  could  learn,  they  never  once  ran  away  before  an 
y.  Hereupon  he  got  a  commission  to  take  some  care  of 
issociated  counties,  where  he  formed  this  troop  into  a 
e  regiment  of  fourteen  troops  ;  and  all  these  as  full  of 
oas  men  as  he  could  get.  These  having  more  than  ordi- 
wit  and  resolution,  had  more  than  ordinary  success ;  first 
Dcolnshire,  and  afterward  in  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  army 
jrk  fight.  With  their  successes,  the  hearts  both  of  cap- 
and  soldiers  secretly  rose  both  in  pride  and  expectation  : 
he  familiarity  of  many  honest,  erroneous  men,  as  Anabap- 
Antinomians,  &c.  withal,  began  quickly  to  corrupt  their 
Dents*  Hereupon  Cromwell's  general  religious  zeal  gave 
to  the  power  of  that  ambition  which  increased  as  his 
sses  increased.  Both  piety  and  ambition  concurred  in 
%nancing  all  whom  he  thought  godly,  of  what  sect  so- 
i  piety  pleaded  for  them  as  godly,  and  charity  as  men ;  and 
&on  secretly  told  him  what  use  he  might  make  of  them. 
leant  well  in  all  this  at  the  beginning,  and  thought  he  did 
r  the  safety  of  the  godly,  and  the  public  good ;  but  not 
mt  an  eye  to  himself. 

iVhen  success  had  broken  down  all  considerable  opposition, 
«s  then  in  the  face  of  his  strongest  temptations,  which 
aered  him  when  he  had  conquered  others.  He  thought 
he  had  hitherto  done  well,  both  as  to  the  end  and  means; 
God,  by  the  wonderful  blessing  of  his  providence,  had 
d  his  endeavours,  and  that  it  was  none* but  God  who  had 
J  him  great.  He  thought,  that  if  the  war  was  lawful,  the 
ry  was  lawful ;  and  tliat  if  it  were  lawful  to  fight  against 
.ing,  and  concjuer  him,  it  was  lawful  to  use  him  as  a  con- 
;d  enemy,  and  a  foolish  tiling  to  trust  him  when  they  had 
ovoked  him.  He  thought  that  the  heart  of  the  king  was 
,  that  he  had  resolved  upon  revenge,  and  that  if  he  were 
king,  he  would  easily,  atone  time  or  other,  accomplish  it; 
it  was  a  dishonest  thing  of  the  parliament  to  set  men  to 
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I  fight  for  them  against  the  kin^,  and  then  to  lay  their  heads  upon-. 
I  the  block,  and  be  at  his  mercy ;  and  that  if  this  must  be  thoir 
I  citsc,  it  was  better  to  flatter  or  please  hini  than  to  figiit  aguiul 
r  turn," 

I  "He  saw  that  the  Scots  and  the  Presbyterians  in  the  parlia^ 
1  ment,  did,  by  the  covenant  and  the  unth  of  allegiance,  Gnd 
I  themselves  bound  to  the  person  and  family  of  the  king;  and 
I  that  there  was  no  hope  of  changing  their  minds  in  this.  Here- 
upon he  joined  with  that  party  in  the  parliament  who  were  for 
[  the  cutting  off  the  king  and  trusting  him  no  more ;  and  conse- 
[  quently  he  joined  with  them  in  raising  the  Independents  tfl 
I  make  a  faction  in  the  Synod  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  city } 
I  in  strengthening  the  sectaries  in  the  army,  city,  and  countTV;, 
I  and  in  rendering  the  Scots  and  mininters  as  odious  as  he  couldf.. 

to  disable  them  from  hindering  the  change  of  government.' 
I  "  In  the  doing  of  all  this,  which  distrust  and  ambition  per- 
I  Biiadedhim  was  well  done,  he  thought  it  lawful  to  use  his  wits,  tff 
I  choose  each  instrument  and  suit  each  means,  unto  its  end ;  and 
I  accordingly  he  modelled  the  army,  and  disbanded  all  othn 
I  garrisons,  forces,  and  committees,  which  were  likely  lo  have' 
I  hindered  his  design.  As  he  went  on,  though  he  had  not  r^ 
I  solved  into  what  form  the  new  Commonwealth  sliould  b» 
I  moulded,  he  thought  it  but  reasonable  that  he  should  be  the 
I  chief  person  who  had  been  chief  in  their  deliverance;  for  the' 
I  Lord  Fairfax,  he  knew,  had  but  the  name.  At  last,  as  he  thoughfc. 
it  lawful  to  cut  off  the  king,  because  ho  thought  he  was  lawfully 
,  conquered,  bo  he  thought  it  lawful  to  fight  against  the  Scots  that 
L  would  set  liim  up,  and  to  pull  dou'n  the  Presbyterian  majority 
j  in  the  parliament,  which  would  else,  by  restoring  the  king,  undo 
I  all  which  had  cost  them  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  Ho  ao> 
I  cordingly  conquered  Scotland,  and  pulled  down  the  parliament: 
I  being  the  easier  persuaded  that  all  this  was  lawful,  because  be 
I  had  a  secret  bias  and  eye  towards  his  own  exaltation.  For  he> 
end  his  officers  thought,  that  when  the  king  was  gone,  a  govrro- 
I  ment  there  must  be,  and  that  no  man  was  so  fit  for  it  u  he 
I  himself;  yea,  they  thought   that  God  had  called  them  by  sue 

I        *  Tbe   conduct  of  Cbarlcs  (itUy  jusliried  this  view  ol  Lii  tbarictcri  u 

L  auch  marc  itiin  tlie  ambitioa  of  (.'romwrll  contribuled  tu  hii  UDbapftjr  fste. 

I       '  What  ii  herr,  uid  ■rteroBrds,  ucribcil  cniircly  to  Cnmiirell'i  unbltiui 

I   More  properly  bcloog*  to  tlic  dctire  ol  ptrtoatX  prcwrv>ti»o,  auit  rtpml  fi 

the  Aifety  af  the  cauntry.    Tbe  ruling  ]>m&iou  uf  CruuinEll  wu  seal  fur  oki 

be  regarded  at  the  chum  of  God  and  hi»  country.    The  circumttmncvt  out 

the  mu,  much  more  thaa  the  mu  the  circuuttancH. 
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to  govern  tnd  take  care  of  the  Commonwealthf  and  of 
the  interest  of  all  his  people  in  the  land ;  and  that  if  they  stood 
by  and  suffered  the  parliament  to  do  ihat  which  they  thought 
was  dangerous,  it  would  be  required  at  their  hands,  whom  they 
thought  God  had  made  the  guardians  of  the  land. 

^  Having  thus  forced  his  conscience  to  justify  all  his  cause, 
cutting  off  the  king,  setting  up  himself  and  his  adherents, 
putting  down  the  parliament,  and  the  Scots;  he  thought 
that  the  end  being  good  and  necessary,  the  necessary  means 
ooald  not  be  bad.  He  accordingly  gave  hb  interest  and 
cause  leave  to  tell  him,  how  far  sects  should  be  tolerated  and 
commended,  and  how  far  not;  how  far  the  ministry  should 
be  owned  and  supported,  and  how  far  not ;  yea, '  and  how  far 
professions,  promises,  and  vows,  should  be  kept  or  broken  ;.and 
therefore,  the  covenant  he  could  not  away  with,  nor  the  minis- 
ters, finrther  than  they  yielded  to  his  ends,  or  did  not  openly 
lesist  them. 

^  He  seemed  exceedingly  open-hearted,  by  a  familiar,  rustic, 
aiiscted  carriage,  especially  to  his  soldiers,  in  sporting  with 
diem ;  but  he  thought  secrecy  a  virtue,  and  dissimulation  no 
nee;  and  dmulation,  that  b,  in  plain  English,  a  lie,  or  perfidi- 
misness,  to  be  a  tolerable  fault  in  a  case  of  necessity :  being  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  not  so  precise 
u  learned—^  that  the  best  composition  and  temperature  is  to 
have  openness  in  fame  and  opinion,  secrecy  in  habit,  dissimu- 
lation in  seasonable  use,  and  a  power  to  feign  if  there  be  no 
leroedy/  He  therefore  kept  fair  with  all,  saving  his  open  or 
irreconcilable  enemies.  He  carried  it  with  such  dissimulation, 
that  Anabaptists,  Independents,  and  Antinomians,  did  all  think 
he  was  one  of  them ;  but  he  never  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Presbyterians  that  he  was  one  of  them;  but  only  that 
he  would  do  them  justice,  and  preserve  them,  and  that  he  ho- 
noured their  worth  and  piety  :  for  he  knew  that  they  were  not 
80  easily  deceived.^  In  a  word,  he  did  as  our  prelates  have 
done,  begin  low,  and  rise  higher  in  his  resolutions  as  his  condi- 
tion rose.  The  promises  which  he  made  in  his  lower  cx)ndition, 
he  used  as  the  interest  of  his  higher  following  condition  did 

r  Cromwen  could  not  profets  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  without  renouncing  the 
leading  principle  of  bis  life  and  goverameDt— religious  liberty.  It  was  not 
the  dUBculty  of  deceiving  them,  therefore  (for  they  had  often  been  outwitted  by 
him),  which  kept  him  aloof  from  them^but  his  opposition  to  their  narrow  and 
dclofiTe  spirit. 
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re<juire,  and  kept  up  as  much  honesty  and  godluic&s  iu  the  nuin 
as  his  came  and  interest  would  allow.    But  there  they  left  him, 
and  his  name  standeth  as  a  monitory  pillar  to  posterity,  to  tell 
tliem  the  instability  of  man  in  strong  temptations  if  God  leave 
■  him  to  himself;  what  great  success  and  victories  can  do  to  lift 
,  np  a  mind  that  once   seemed  humble ;  what  pride  can  da  to 
I  make  men  selfish,  corrupt    the  judgment,  justify  the   greatest 
s  and  sins,  and  set  against  the  clearest  truth  and  duty ; 
i  what  bloodshed  and  enormities  of  hfe,  an  erring,  deluded  judg- 
ment may  execute.  An  erroiieous  sectary,  or  a  proud  self-seeker, 
is  oftener  God's  instrument  than  an  humble,  lamb-Uke,  inno- 
cent saint."'' 

In  this  lengthened  description    of  Cromwell,  and   of  the 

principles  which  chiefly  directed  his  various  movements,  it  is  im- 

I   possible  not  to  recognise  the  broad  features  of  the  Protector's 

character.     They  were  too  strongly  marked  to  be  mistaken  by 

auch  a  man  as  Baxter,  however  cautiously  Cromwell  endea- 

I  Toured  to  conceal  them.     The  process,  too,  which  Baxter  de- 

I  scribes  as  that  by  which  Oliver  finally  arrived,  not  only  at  the 

I  pinnacle  of  earthly  power  and  glory,  hut  by  which  he  justified   I 

to  his  own  mind  the  measures  that  conducted  him  to  it,  is  very 
'  probably  that  which  actually  took  place.  Yet,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Baxter  ascribes  too  much  to  Cromwell's  selfish- 
ness and  love  of  personal  aggrandisement ;  and  that  he  uses  loo 
strong  language  about  the  violence  done  to  his  conscience,  U 
reconcile  him  to  the  means  which  he  employed.  Many  thingi 
which  he  did,  it  is  impossible  to  justify ;  but  even  these,  though 
they  cannot  he  defended,  admit  of  some  apology,  when  his  cir- 
cumstances are  considered  ;  and  when  due  allowance  is  made 
for  human  infirmity,  and  for  the  influence  of  those  mistaken 
principles,  by  which  it  is  evident  both  he  nnd  many  of  the 
men  of  his  party  were  influenced.  Baxter  seems  not  to  do 
sufScient  justice  to  the  real  influence  of  religion  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Cromwell ;  without  which,  it  is  not  possible  to  account 
for  many  parts  of  his  conduct.  His  ojiposition  to  Presbyterian-  ' 
ism,  his  friendship  for  the  sectaries,  and  his  antimonarcbical 
principles  and  actions,  were  unpardonable  olTences  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Baxter.  Scarcely  any  degree  of  personal  excellence 
ir  public  virtue  could  compensate,  in  his  opinion,  for  these  Ciior> 
evils.    It  should  he  remembered,  however,  that  if  Grain- 


^  Lite,  part  i.  ri>,  93—100. 
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reU  had  great  i  :8^  he  had  also  splendid .  virtoea ;  which,  in 
07  other  character  than  a  usurper's,  would  have  been  emUa- 
iooed  by  friends,  and  eulogised  by  enemies.  ^ 

Whaterer  may  be  said  or  thought  of  the  personal  religion  of 
Jromweil,  the  influence  of  his  measures  and  government  on  the 
tate  of  religion  in  the  country,  was  highly  favourable.  I  have 
[Doled  the  strong  language  of  Baxter,  respecting  the  sects  and 
be  dhriuons  of  the  period,  and  the  pointed  censures  which  he 
ffoooonces  on  many  of  the  leading  men.  It  is  right  I  should 
[note  what  he  says  about  the  improved  state  of  religion  during 
he  Commonwealth. '  What  a  contrast  does  the  following  pic- 
ore  present,  to  the  dismal  representation  of  the  condition  of  reli- 
(ion  during  the  early  days  of  Baxter,  which  have  been  given  in 
he  first  part  of  this  work ! 

^  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  England  had  so  able  and  faithful 
i  mioistry  since  it  was  a  nation,  as  it  hath  at  this  day ;  and  I 
ear  that  few  nations  on  earth,  if  any,  have  the  like.  Sure  I 
m  the  change  is  so  great  within  these  twelve  years,  that  it  is 
me  of  the  greatest  joys  that  ever  I  had  in  the  world  to  behold 
L  O,  how  many  congregations  are  now  plainly  and  frequently 
inght,  that  lived  then  in  great  obscurity !  How  many  able, 
■ithfiilmenare  there  now  in  a  county  in  comparison  of  what  were 
hen  !  How  graciously  hath  God  prospered  the  studies  of  many 
oong  men  that  were  little  children  in  the  beginning  of  the  late 
roubles ;  so  that  they  now  cloud  the  most  of  their  'seniors  ! 
low  many  miles  would  I  have  gone  twenty  years  ago,  and  less, 
o  have  heard  one  of  those  ancient  reverend  divines,  whose  con- 

>  Amoo;  the  Baxter  MSS.  in  a  letter  from  John  Howe  to  Richard  Vines,  in 
rhicfa  hit  circunistauces,  as  chaplaiu  in  the  Protector's  family,  are  described 
It  so  uncomfortable,  that  he  was  determined  to  leave  it.  lliis  letter  conveys 
i  •tfoo^r  reflection  on  the  character  of  Cromwell  than  any  thin§  1  have  met 
*ith.  "  My  call  hither  was  to  a  wurk  I  thought  very  considerable ;  the  setting- 
up  tlie  worship  and  discipline  of  Christ  in  this  family,  wherein  I  was  to  be 
ioiiicd  with  another,  called  in  upon  the  same  account.  But  I  now  see  the 
dc&if^ocd  work  here  hopelessly  laid  aside.  We  affect  here  to  live  in  so  loose  a 
way,  tliat  a  man  cannot  fix  upon  any  certain  charge,  to  carry  towards  them  as 
t  minister  of  Christ  should :  so  that  it  were  as  hopeful  a  course  to  preach  in 
t  market,  or  any  other  assembly  met  by  chance,  as  here.  The  affected  dis- 
orderliness  of  this  family,  as  to  the  matters  of  God's  worship^  whence  arises  my 
despair  of  doing  good  in  it,  I  desire  as  much  as  |>ossible  to  conceal ;  and  there- 
fore resolve  to  others  to  insist  upon  the  low  condition  of  the  place  1  Ieft,as  the 
reason  of  my  removal,  if  1  do  remove.  To  you  I  state  the  case  more  fully, 
but  de«ure  you  to  he  very  sparing  in  making  it  known,  as  it  is  here  re- 
pmeuted.*' — Baxter  MSS.  There  are  several  letters  from  Howe  to  Bax- 
ter among  these  MSS.  It  is  curious  to  find  Howe  speaking  of  himself  as  a 
**  rmw  youth,  bashfulj  pttsilanimous,  and  solicitous  about  the  flesli«" 
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gregations  are  now  grown  thin,  and  their  patts  est«emeil  mean 

by  reason  of  the  notable  improvements  of  their  juniors  !  , 

"  I  hope  1  shall  rejoice  in  God  while  I  have  a  being,  for  the 
common  change  in  other  parts  that  1  have  lived  to  tee ;  thai 
I   Ki  nmny  hundred  faithful  men  arc  so  hard  at  work  for  the  savii^ 
I   of  souls, '  frcmentibus  licet  et  frendcntiUus  iiiimicis ; '  and  that 
more  are  springing  up   apace.     1  know  there  are  some  meft' 
whose  parts   I  reverence,  who,  being  in    point  of  government 
of  another  mind    from    them,  will  be    offended   at  my   very 
mention  of  this  happy  alteration ;  but  1  must  profess  if  I  wen 
absolutely  prelatical,  if  I  knew  my  heart,  1  could  not  choose  for 
all  that  but  rejoice.     What,  not  rejoice  at  the  prosperity  of 
the  church,  because  men   diifer  in  opinion   about  its  order ! 
i  Should  I  shut  my  eyes  against  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  ?     Ilia 
I  aouls  of  men  arc  not  so  contemptible  to  me,  that  I  should  envy 
I  them  the  bread  of  life,  because  it  is  broken  to  them  by  a  hand 
f  that  had  not  the  prelatical  approbation.     O  that  every  con^ro- 
I  gation  were  thus  supplied !  but  all  cannot  be  done  at  once. 
I  They  had  a  long  time  to  settle  n  corrupted  ministry  ;  and  when 
I  the  Ignorant  and  scandalous  are   cast  out,   we  cannot  create 
I  abilities  in  others  for  their  supply ;  we  must  stay  the  time  of 
*  their  preparation  and  growth  ;  and  then  if  England  dtive  not 
away  the  Gospel  by  their  abuse,  even  by  their  wilful  unrcfonn> 
cdness  and  hatred  of  the  light,  they  are  likely  to  be  the  happicat 
nation  under  heaven.     For,  as  for  all  the  sects  and  heresies  that 
arc  creeping  in  dally  and  troubling  us,  I  doubt  not  hut  the  frt« 
Gospel,  managed  by  an  able,  self-denying  ministr)',  will  effectu- 
ally disperse  and  shame  them  all."'' 

Cromwell  being  dead,  his  son  Richard,  by  his  will  and  teita^ 
menl,  and  by  the  army,  was  quietly  settled  in  his  place.  *'  He 
interred  his  father  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  He  called 
a  parliament,  and  that  without  any  such  restraints  as  bis  father 
had  used.  The  members  took  the  oath  of  hdellty  or  allegisnc* 
to  him  at  the  door  of  the  house,  before  they  entered.  And  alt 
men  wondered  to  see  every  tiling  so  ijuiet  in  so  dangerous  a  time> 
Many  sober  men  that  called  his  father  no  better  than  a  troiturow 
hypocrite,  did  begin  to  think  that  they  owed  him  subjection  { 
which  I  confess  was  the  case  with  myself. 

**  The  army  set  up  Richard  Cromwell,  it  seemed,  upon  trial, 
resolving  to  use  him  as  he   behaved  himself:  for  though  they 

^  Rcrormtd  Paitor,  publir.b«d  in  IG&S.— Wprki,  toL  xiv.  pp.  1&3, 153. 
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wmnri  fidelity  to  him,  they  meant  to  keep  it  no  longer  than  he 
pleased  them.  When  they  saw  that  he  began  to  favour  the 
sober  people  of  the  land,  to  honour  parliaments,  and  to  respect 
the  ministers,  whom  they  called  Presbyterians,  they  presently 
resolved  to  make  him  know  his  masters,  and  that  it  was  they^ 
and  not  he,  who  were  called  by  God  to  be  the  chief  protectors 
of  the  interest  of  the  nation.  He  was  not  so  formidable  to  them 
Si  his  father  had  been,  and  therefore  every  one  boldly  spurned 
at  him.  The  fifth  monarchy-men  followed  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
raised  a  great,  violent,  and  clamorous  party  against  him,  among 
die  sectaries  in  the  city :  Rogers,  Feake,  and  such-like  fire- 
lirands,  preached  them  into  fury,  and  blew  the  coals ;  but  Dr. 
Owen  and  his  assistants  did  the  main  work.^ 

^  Tlie  Wallingford-house  party,  consisting  of  the  active 
idBeen  of  the  army,  determined  that  Richard's  parliament  must 
be  dissolved ;  and  then  he  quickly  fell  himself.  Though  he 
abated  their  liberties,  or  their  greatness,  he  did  not  suffi- 

itly  befiiend  them.  Though  Colonel  Ingolsby,  and  some 
cthersy  would  have  stuck  to  the  protector,  and  have  ventured  to 
anrprise  the  leaders  of  the  faction,  and  the  parliament  would 
Im^^  been  true  to  him ;  Berry's  regiment  of  horse,  and  some 
others,  were  ready  to  begin  the  fray  agf^nst  him.  As  he  sought 
not  the  government,  he  was  resolved  it  should  cost  no  blood  to 
keep  him  in  it ;  but  if  they  would  venture  for  their  parts  to 
new  confusions,  he  would  venture  his  part  by  retiring  to  privacy. 
And  so  to  satisfy  these  proud,  distracted  tyrants,  who  thought 
they  did  but  pull  down  tyranny,  he  resigned  the  government,  by 
a  writing  under  his  hand,  and  left  them  to  govern  as  they 
pleased. 

**  His  good  brother-in-law,  Fleetwood,  and  his  uncle,  Des- 
Imrough,  were  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  conspi- 
racy ;  and  when  they  had  pulled  him  down,  they  set  up  a  few 
of  themselves  under  the  name  of  a  Council  of  State.  So  mad 
were  they  with  pride,  as  to  think  the  nation  would  stand  by  and 
reverence  them,  and  obediently  wait  upon  them  in  their  drunken 
giddiness ;  and  that  their  faction  in  the  army  was  made  by  God 
an  invincible  terror  to  all  that  did  but  hear  their  names.  The 
core  of  the  business  also  was,  that  Oliver  had  once  made  Fleet- 
wood believe,  that  he  should  be  his  successor,  and  had  drawn 

'  For  an  account  of  Owen's  cooduct  in  thU  t^Sair,  see  <  Memoirs  of  OweD,' 
pp.  213— 215^  second  editio9. 
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lui  instrument  to  that  purpose ;  but  Iiis  last  will  disAppointod 
him.  And  then  the  sectaries  flattered  him,  saying,  that  a  tnily 
godly  man,  who  had  commanded  them  in  the  wars,  was  to  be 
l>rererrcd  liefore  such  a  one  as  tliey  censured  to  have  no  tnu 
L  godliness.""' 

■  Richard  Cromwell  rose  to  the  Protectorate  without  effort 
r  Biid  fell  from  it  without  much  regret  on  his  own  part,  and  with 
none  on  the  part  of  the  country.  The  formidable  difficulties 
which  had  tried  the  genius  and  courage  of  the  father,  sod 
had  greatly  accumulated  before  his  death,  soon  overwhelmed 
the  son.  His  talents,  though  not  despicable,  were  not  of  the 
first  order;  and  never  having  been  bred  a  soldier,  he  was  littla 
(]ualified  for  managing  the  dariug  spirits  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. He  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  a  friend  of  religion, 
and  bad  he  quietly  succeeded  to  a  well-established  throne, 
would  have  filled  it  with  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to 
hiH  country.  But  it  was  a  difficult  affair  to  occupy  the  seat  of 
a  protector,  and  to  maintain  claims  which  were  still  regarded  as 
those  of  a  usurper.  Surrounded  by  cabals  of  enemies,  misled 
by  the  advice  of  injudicious  friends,  and  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  new  civil  convulsions,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  descend  from  the 
seat  of  power,  without  a  struggle,  which  would  only  have  been 
attended  with  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  followed  with  cer- 
tain defeat.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Baxter,  "  that  God  per- 
mitted all  this  for  good;  and  that,  as  it  was  the  treason  of  a  mili- 
tary faction  to  set  up  Oliver,  and  destroy  the  king,  so  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  set  up  the  present  king  instead  of  Richard,  Thus 
God  made  them  the  means,  to  their  own  destruction,  contrary 
to  their  intentions,  to  restore  the  monarchy  and  family  which 
they  had  ruined.  But  all  this  is  no  thanks  to  them  ;  but  that 
which,  with  a  good  intention,  had  been  a  duty,  as  done  by 
them,  was  as  barbarous  perfidlousncss  as  most  history  e\'er  did 
declare.  Tliat  they  should  so  suddenly,  so  scornfully,  and 
proudly  pull  down  him  whom  they  had  so  lately  set  up  them- 
selves, and  sworn  allegiance  to  ;  that  they  should  do  this  vritb- 
ont  being  able  to  tell  themselves  why  they  did  it ;  that  they 
should  do  it,  while  a  parliament  was  sitting  which  had  so  luanjr 
wise  and  religious  members,  and  accomplish  it,  not  only  mthoot 

■  Life,  part  i.  pp.  100,  101.  Tlirre  are  Ictur*  from  BiKlor  to  Sir  Jsibm 
Xctbertolf,  Bod  Coluiirl  llarlry,  abuiil  the  nffiiii>  oF  ihe  counlfy  dunn( 
"HicbBrd'a  usurj'aliun,  nlicn  nieu  hck  riUcJ  In  sums  viiin  bupti."— 
JiaxterAlSS. 
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the- pariiament's  advice,  but  in  spite  of  it^  and  farceliimte  dis- 
totre  it  first ;  that  they  should  so'proudly  despise,  not  merely  the 
pailiameDt,  but  all  the  ministers  of  London  ami  of  the  land; 
yea,  and  act  against  the  judgments  of  most  of  their  own  party 
(the  Independents),  is  altogether  very  wonderful."" 

While  the  praise  or  blame  of  pulling  down  Richard  is  thus 
stndioiisly  ascribed,  by  Baxter,  to  a  fieurtion,  consisting  neither 
of  the  Pres\>yterians  nor  of  the  Independents,  it  is  Very  evident, 
fipBoi  his  own  statements  afterwards,  that  the  Presbyterians  were 
more  deeply  concerned,  both  in  .the  overthrow  of  tfie  Common- 
wealth, and  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  all  the 
plotting,  or,  as  he  would  have  called  it  in  others,  the  perfidi- 
onsnesa  which  these  thiugs  involved,  than  he  was  disposed  to 
admit.  That .  party  threw  every  possible  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  Commonwealth  administration,  because  they  were  not  of 
aoficient  importance  under  it ;  and  did  all  they  could  to  bring 
baek  the  king,  whom  they  could  not  doubt  would  reward  their 
Melity,  and  comprehend  them  in  the  new  establishment.  They 
nvere  taken  effectually  in  their  own  snare,  and  were  more  se- 
^rerely  ponished  and  disappointed  than  any  other. 

Shortly  after  this,  when  Sir  George  Booth's  rising  failed, 
^Major-General  Monk,  in  Scotland,  with  his  army,  grew  so 
aensible  of  the  insolence  of  Vane  and  Lambert,  and  the  fana* 
tics  in  England  and  Ireland,  who  set  up  and  pulled  down  go- 
vernments as  boldly  as  if  they  were  making  a  lord  of  a  May 
gBMne,  and  were  grasping  all  the  power  into  their  own  hands ; 
that  he  presently  secured  the  Anabaptists  of  his  army,  and 
agreed  with  the  rest  to  resist  those  usurpers,  who  would  have 
made  England  the  scorn  of  all  the  world.  At  first,  when  he 
dfcw  near  to  England,  he  declared  for  a  free  Commonwealth. 
When  he  came  in,  Lambert  marched  against  him,  but  his  sol- 
di^^  forsaking  him,  and  Sir  Arthur  Haselrigge  getting  Ports- 
mouth, and  Colonel  Morley  strengthening  him,  and  Major- 
General  Berry's  regiment  which  went  to  block  it  up,  revolting 
to  them,  the  clouds  rose  everywhere  at  once,  and  Lambert 
could  make  no  resistance;  so  that  instead  of  fighting,  they 
were  fain  to  treat.  While  Monk  held  them  treating,  his  repu- 
tation increased,  and  theirs  abated  ;  their  hearts  failed  them, 
their  soldiers  fell  off;  and  General  Monk  consulted  with  his 
iriends  what  to  do.     Many  counties  sent  letters  of  thanks  and 

> Life, parti,  paoi. 
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encoura^ment  to  him.     Mr.  Thomas  Bampfield  was  sent  bj 

the  gentlemen  of  the  West,  and  other  counties  did  the  like 

that  Monk  came  on,  but  still  declared  for  a  Common  weal  tli| 

against  monarchy;  till  at  last,  when  he  saw  all  ripened  th<M«> 

to,  he  declared  for  ilie  king.     The  chief  men,  as  far  as  I  can 

learn,  who  turned  hia  resolution  to  bring  in  the  king,  were  Mr. 

Clarges,**    and   Sir  Williain  Morris,  his  kinsman  ;    the    pctU 

I    tiona  and  affections  of  the  city  of  London,  principally  moved 

I  by  Mr.  Calamy  and  Mr,  Ash,  two  ancient  leading  able  mini*' 

I  ters;  with   Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Manton,  Ur.  Jacomb,   and  othet 

I  miniHters   of    London    who    concurred.      These    were    encQiH 

I  -raged  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  L«>rd  HoUis,  tlte  late  Eul 

I  of  Anglesey,  and  many  of  the  then  council   of  state,    Tb* 

I   members  of  the  old  paTliament,  who  had  formerly  been  ejected, 

I  being  recalled,  dissolved  themselves,  and  appointed  the  conventi^ 

I  of  a  parliament  which  might  recall  the  king.     When  Generd 

I  Monk  first  came  into  England,  most  men  rejoiced,  in  hope  t4 

I  Ik  delivered  from  the  usurpation  of  the  fanatics,  Anabaptistv 

W  -Seekers,  &c.     ]  was  myself  so  muth  affected  with  the  strmngs: 

I  providence  of   God,    that   I  procured  the  ministers  to  agree 

I  upon  a  public  thanksgiving  to  God.     I  think  all  the  victories 

1  which    that  army  obtained,   were    not   more    wonderful    than 

I  their  fall  was,  when  pride  and  error  had  prepared  them  for  it. 

V  It  seemed  wonderful  to  me,  that  an  army  which  had  got  no  many 

I  great  and  marvellous  victories,  which  thought  themselves  luw 

I  conquerable,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  dominion  at  iionwi 

l.iftod  marching  up  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  should  all  be  brokeaj 

litirought  into    subjection,  and  finally  disbanded,  without   OM 

pMow  stricken,  or  one  drop   of  blood  shed !     And  tliat  by  n 

Kimtill  a  power  as  Monk's  artny  in  the  beginning  was.     So  nuU 

[  Bent  was  the  hand  of  God  in.  all  this  change."'' 

Among  all  the  dissemblers  and  hypocrites  of  a  period  abound' 
ing  iu  the  display  of  these  qualities,  Alouk  occupira  a  distill* 
giiished  place.  He  is  eulogised  by  Clarendon,  and  commended 
by  Hume ;  and  for  his  successful  management  in  duping  the 
army  and  the  parliament,  a.nd  restoring  the  exiled  monarch  oa 

■  Ciarf^M  wssoriginrtlly  BD  Mpiilliccary,  but  acting  a<  pliyticisD  to  Muak'S 
arniy,  bMamo  M.D.  H«  wbk  aflcrwDrili  creatcJ  Sir  Thumu  Cltrfti,  hf 
Cbarlct.  lor  hi)  aervieeg  at  tha  restoration.  Heirasllie  mid  ufa  blacltiinltli, 
bfDtbir  ta  A'lm  Clargti,  better  kanwii  by  tbit  appelUtion  tbaii  by  bet  fa! 
title,  tbe  Ducbeii  of  AlbcDiaile,  ft  litufttioa  wbicb  liic  DcitbGriU*erv«(l,BM 
tniqaftlilicdtolill. 

rtilc,part  i.  p.3l4. 
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)&  odm  femtoi  rewarded  mdth  a  dukedom^    Baxter  had 

•D  intenriew  with  Monk  after  he  came  to  London ;  which  laid 



the  foundation  of  a  charge  preferred  against  him  by  L  Estrange, 
in  the  ninety-sixth  number  of  ^The  Observatory'  that  he  had  en- 
dettronred  to  influence  Monk  not  to  bring  back  the  king/  In 
reply  to  which,  Baxter  says : 

^Dr.  Mkntou  (and  whether  any  other,  i  remember  not)  went 
once  with  me  toGeneral  Monk,  to  congratulate  him ;  but  with  the 
request,  that  he  would  take  care  that  debauchery  and  contempt 
of  religion  might  not  be  let  loose,  upon  any  men's  pretence  of 
being  for  the  king,  as  it  already  bc^an  with  some  to  be.  But 
there  was  not  one  word  by  me  spoken  (or  by  any  one,  to  my 
remembrance)  against  his  calling  back  the  king ;  but  as  to  me, 
il  is  R  mere  ficUon.  And  the  king  was  so  sensible  of  the  same 
that  I  said,  that  he  sent  over  a  proclamation  against  such  men, 
as  while  they  called  themselves  the  king's  party,  did  live  in  de- 
banchery  and  profaneness;  which  proclamation  so  rejoiced  them 
that  were  after  Nonconformists,  that  they  read  it  publicly  in 
the  churches."'  Baxter's  denial  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, as  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  shows  how 
heartOy  he  rejoiced  in  it.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  marvel  at, 
fbm  simplicity  which  gave  Charles  credit  for  wishing  to  put  down 
debauchery  and  profaneness. 

**  As  for  myself,"  he  says,  "  I  came  to  London  April  the  13th, 
1660,  where  I  was  no  sooner  arrived,  but  I  was  accosted  by  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  just  then  released  from  his  tedious 
confinement  in  Windsor  Castle,  by  the  restored  parliament, 
who  having  heard  from  some  of  the  sectarian  party,  that  my 
judgment  was,  that  our  obligations  to  Richard  Cromwell  were 
not  dissolved,  nor  could  be,  till  another  parliament,  or  a  fuller 
renunciation  of  the  government,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  with 
me,  to  satisfy  me  in  that  point.'    And  for  quieting  people's 

t  **  Mook  no  more  intended  or  designed  the  king's  restoration  when  he  came 
into  Eoj^laudy  or  first  came  to  London,  than  his  horse  did ;  but  shortly  after 
fiodioi^  himself  at  a  loss,  that  he  wan  purposely  made  odious  to  the  city,  and 
that  he  was  a  lost  man,  by  the  parliament,  and  that  the  generality  of  the  city 
aud  country  were  for  the  restoring  the  king,  he  had  no  way  to  save  himself 
bat  to  close  with  the  city." — Aubrey ^  ii.  p.  id5.  The  grand  object  and  aim  of 
Monk  in  all  be  did  was  his  own  aggrandisement. 

'  Calamy's  Continuation,  vol.  iv.  p.  911. 

■  It  is  evident  from  what  Baxter  himself  says,  that  he  was  apprised  at  an 
early  period  of  the  attempt  which  was  likely  to  b«  made  to  bring  back  the 
king.  The  unnatural  union  of  the  Cavaliers  and  the  Presbjrterians  to  effect 
this  ol>)€Ct,  appean  to  have  met  wit^  hit  spprobatioii.  A  letter  of  hit  to  Mijor 
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minds,  which  were  in  no  smttll  commotion  tlirough  clandpstioe 
rumours,  he,  hy  means  of  Sir  Robert  Murray,  and  the  Countea 
of  Bftlcarrns,  then  in  France,  procured  several  letters  to  be  writ- 
ten from  thence,  full  of  high  eulogiums  on  the  king,  and  M- 
suraneea  of  his  firmness  in  the  Protectant  rehgion,  which  he  got 
translated  and  published.  Among  others,  one  was  sent  to  n 
■from  Monsieur  Caches,  a  famous,  pious  preacher  at  Charentoo}; 
wherein,  after  a  high  strain  of  compliment  to  myself,  he  gav«a 
pompous  character  of  the  Mng,  and  assured  me,  that  durny. 
■  his  exile,  he  never  forebore  the  public  profession  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  no,  not  even  in  those  places  where  it  seemed 
prejudicial  to  his  affairs.  That  he  was  present  at  divine  worsh^ 
in  the  French  churches,  at  Rouen  and  Rochelle,  though  not  t 
L  Charenton,  during  his  stay  at  Paris;  and  earnestly  pressed  na 
.  to  use  my  utmost  interest,  that  the  king  might  be  restored  bf 
means  of  the  Presbyterians. 

"When  I  was  in  London,  the  new  parliament  being  called^ 
thev  presently  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the 
selves.  The  House  of  Commons  chose  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Gar- 
den, and  myself,  to  preach  and  pray  with  them,  at  St.  Marga- 
ret's, Westminster.  In  thai  sermon,  I  uttered  some  passa^ 
which  were  afterwards  matter  of  some  discourse.  Speaking  i 
our  differences,  and  the  way  to  heal  them,  I  told  them  that,  wh( 
ther  we  should  he  loyal  to  our  king  was  none  of  our  diff'erenccft' 
_  In  that,  we  were  all  agreed  ;  it  being  as  impossible  that  a  mM 
should  be  true  to  the  Protestant  principles  and  not  be  loyal ;  ■ 
it  was  impossible  to  be  true  to  the  Papist  principles,  and  to  bl 
loyal.  And  for  the  concord  now  wished  in  matters  of  churek 
government,  I  told  them  it  was  easy  for  moderate  men 
to  a  fair  agreement,  and  that  the  late  reverend  Primate  of  In' 
land  and  myself  had  agreed  in  half  an  hour.  I  rcmemWr  not 
the  very  words,  but  you  may  read  them  in  the  sermon,  whidt 
was  printed   by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.'     The  C 

Iteakt  •BBintrmpted.but  lieing  nrlttun  willi  cautiuu.nolhinf:  could  be  taai 

oT  it.     He  uiigns  no  rcBion  fur  leaving  KiJderni inner,  andciitnin;  tuLosdi 

.    ftt  Ihit  time ;  but  1  ha*e  no  iluulii  it  wm  tn  Iw  procDt  In  B'd  koil  tudM  k 

PrmbjricriaD  brelliren  ■>  rircuinilaucei  tnigbt  rei|ufre.    Sir  Rilpb  Clara  ll 

fctiDedbiln  iJ  lomc  thiugi  tint  were  eoiog  on,  xnl  Ibat  If  Ibe  re*tunitioa  IM 

I    ^ce,  >  vcrjf  oKHtcnite  ei'iiL-opnry  would  taliiry  that  fntti.    Ilila  Ird  Basil 

f   to  prupDie  lernit  of  iiniou  to  Dr.  tJammoad,  io  cuairqueDCe  of  wbicb  K  Ml 

Kipondtucc  took  place,  but  wblcli,  like  ail  lucb  tcbemti,  canie  lu  aulhiap'^ 

ZV''>  part  ii.  pp- 3117— 214.  '^ 

•  Tbii  tennoQ  was  preacUet  un  Hie  .ID lb  of  April,  IMD,  atKiU  prinlMl  ig  ' 
Ktii.  u[  Im  Works.    Tlie  bubject  U  KepcaUuicc,  Uit  ten  Ezck.  iutI,  31. 
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morning  after  this  day  of  fastings  ttie  parliament  nnanimously 
voted  borne  the  king ;  doing  that  which  former  actions  had  but 
prepared  for. 

''The  city  of  London,  about  that  time,  was  to  keep  a  day  of 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  General  Monk's  success ;  and  the  lord- 
mayor  and  alderman  desired  me  to  preach  before  them  at  St. 
PmuVs  church ;  wherein  I  so  endeavoured  to  show  the  value  of 
that  mercy,  as  to  show  also,  how  sin  and  men's  abuse  might 
torn  it  into  matter  of  calamity,  and  what  should  be  right  bounds 
aod  qualifications  of  that  joy.  The  moderate  were  pleased  with 
it;  the  fanatics  were  offended  with  me  for  keeping  such  a 
thanksgiving ;  and  the  diocesan  party  thought  I  did  suppress 
their  joy.  The  words  may  be  seen  in  the  sermon  ordered  to 
be  printed.*' 

''When  the  king  was  sent  for  by  the  parliament,  certain 
divines,  with  others,  were  also  sent  by  the  parliament  and  city 
to  him  into  Holland :  viz.  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Manton,  Mr.  Bowles^ 
and  divers  others ;  and  some  went  voluntarily ;  to  whom  his 
majesty  gave  such  encouraging  promises  of  peace,  as  raised 
some  of  them  to  high  expectations.'  And  when  he  came  in, 
•i  he  passed  through  the  city  towards  Westminster,  the  Lon*' 
don  ministers  in  their  places  attended  him  with  acclamations,^ 

Micmtet  it  to  tbe  House  of  Coromons,  and  speakt  of  the  honour  ivhich  he  con- 
ndcretl  it,  to  eonclude  by  preacbinf^  and  prayer,  the  service  which  immediately 
preceded  the  Tote  of  the  House  to  recall  his  majesty.  It  is  distinguished  by 
his  a«ual  plainness  and  fidelity,  and  contains  some  eloquent  passa^s.  Few 
iQcfa  sermons,  1  fear,  have  been  preacbed  in  that  bouse  since  then.  His  ad« 
vice  and  requests  to  them  as  lepslators  were  both  sound  and  moderate. 

*  This  Mrmon  was  preacbed  on  the  10th  of  May,  1660,  and  appears  in  vol. 
xviL  of  his  Works,  under  the  title  of  "  Rij^bt  Rejoicing^,"  founded  on  Luke  x.  20. 
Tbere  i*  much  admirable  personal  address  iu  this  discourse,  and  the  allusions 
Apolitical  matters  are  brief  and  moderate. 

^  Charles  duped  the  Presbyterian  ministers  by  causing  them  to  be  placed 
vttfain  hearing  of  his  secret  devotions.  The  base  hypocrisy  of  this  man  is  a 
ikoQund  tiroes  more  reTolting  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  ^bich  belouged  to 
Ctovwell,  and  yet  in  Charles  it  is  passed  over  with  little  reprobation. 

'  A  very  amusing  account,  if  it  were  not  for  the  melancholy  issue,  is  given 
^  Aobrey,  of  the  intoxication  of  the  people  In  the  prosjiect  of  the  king's  re- 
turn. On  its  being  intimated  by  Monk,  that  there  should  be  a  free  parlia- 
Kent,  **  Immediately  a  loud  holla  and  shout  was  given,  all  the  bells  in  tha 
^ty  rioi^iog,  and  the  whole  city  looked  as  if  it  bad  been  in  a  flame  by  the  bon- 
^rci,  which  were  prodigiously  great  and  frequent,  and  ran  like  a  train  over 
^  city.  They  made  little  ^bbcts  and  roasted  runipes  of  mutton,  uayc  I 
*^*e  some  very  good  rumpes  of  beef.  Health  to  King  Charles  II.  was 
^nnke  in  the  streets,  by  the  bonfires,  even  on  their  knees.  This  humour 
^  by  the  next  night  to  Salisbury,  where  was  the  like  joy ;  so  to  Cbalke, 
^bcrc  they  made  a  great  bonfire  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  from  theoce  to 
RisDiifurd  and  Shaftesbury,  and  so  to  the  Laud*s  End.    Well !  a  free  part ia« 

VOL.  I.  M 
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and  by  the  hands  of  old  Mr.  Arthur  Jackson,  presented  him 
with  a  richly-adorned  Bible,  which  he  receivedj  and  told  thenii 
it  should  be  the  rule  of  his  actions.*** 

Thus  terminated  the  rule  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Crom wells,  and  recommenced  the  reign  of  the  le- 
gitimate Stuarts.  Baxter's  narrative  notices  some  of  the  causes 
and  instruments  of  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  now 
took  place,  with  a  rapidity  and  unexpectedness  that  appear  like 
magical  rather  than  real  events.  But  the  true  causes  were  more 
deeply  seated  than  his  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Nei- 
ther the  conduct  of  the  fanatical  sectaries,  nor  the  weakness  of 
Richard,  at  all  explains  the  downfall  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  That  family  had  always  t 
powerful  and  influential  party  in  the  country,  consisting  of  the 
old  nobility  and  their  retainers ;  the  church  had  never  entirely 
lost  its  hold  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  population  ;  Pres- 
byterianism  was  too  rigid  a  syslem  to  suit  the  temper  and  gcniui 
of  the  multitude ;  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  had  lost  him  the 
affection  of  his  republican  associates,  and  destroyed  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  Independents  and  minor  sects.  Tired 
of  the  versatility  and  duplicity  of  a  man,  who  was  great,  bat 
never  dignified  ;  feared,  but  not  loved  or  respected ;  and  pos- 
sessed by  a  blind  attachment  to  the  exiled  monarchy,  it  required 
only  the  favourable  opportunity  of  the  old  Protector's  death, 
and  the  concurrence  of  a  few  other  circumstances,  to  produce 
the  marvellous  change  which  occurred. 

Charles  began  by  playing  the  hypocrite  with  those  who  had  been 
deceived  with  their  eyes  open ;  but  he  soon  threw  off  the  visor,  to 
their  terrible  dismay.  Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  the 
strength  of  attachment  to  monarchy,  which  seems  to  be  inherent 

mcDt  was  chosen,  and  Sir  HarbotUe  Grimston  was  cboseo  Speaker.  The 
first  thin^  he  put  to  the  question  was,  Whetlier  Charles  Stuart  should  be  Mil 
for,  or  uo  ?  Yea,  yea,  nem,  von.  Sir  Thomas  Greenhill  was  then  io  toWMi 
and  posted  away  to  Brussells,  found  the  king  at  dinner,  little  dreamiDf  vf  M 
;ood  news,  rises  presently  from  dinner,  had  his  coach  immediately  Biedt 
ready,  and  that  night  got  out  of  the  King  of  Spain's  dominioDft,  into  tlM 
Prince  of  Orange's  countr>'.  Now,  as  the  morn  gruws  lighter  and  liyhtcr,  and 
more  glorious  till  it  is  perfect  day,  so  it  was  with  the  joy  of  the  people,    Mej^ 

poles,  which  in  the  hypocritical  times  't\%as to  set  up,  now  were  aet  vp 

in  every  cross  way  ;  and  at  the  Strand  near  Drury  Lane,  was  act  up  the  flioai 
prodigious  one  for  height,  that,  perhaps,  ever  was  seen  ;  they  were  falo^  1  f* 
member,  to  have  the  seaman's  art  to  elevate  it.  The  juvenile  and  niitic  fblkt 
at  that  time  had  so  much  of  desire  of  this  kind,  that  I  think  there  hife 
Yery  few  set  up  tmce^^Jubrey't  MUceU  vol  ii.  pp.  454, 456, 
'  Life,  part  I  pp.  214—218. 
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B  the  EnglMh  diRracter,  than  the  facts  which  have  been  bri^y 
(bmced  at*  All  that  the  people,  the  religious  and  well-inforttied 
leople,  had  suflfered  from  the  cruel  oppressions  of  the  Stuart 
amily  was  forgotten;  not  because  Cromwell  had  used  them 
¥Oif9t  (for  they  had  enjoyed  great  quietness  and  security  under 
lis  administration),  but  because  there  was  no  royal  blood  in  his 
*mBs^  and  the  absence  of  the  port  and  high  bearing  of  a  mo- 
larch  by  divine  right*  The  impatience  to  recall  the  exiled 
amily,  die  readiness  to  be  duped  by  the  oaths  and  promises  of  a 
profligate  prince,  who  had  learned  nothing  from  his  banishment 
Nit  the  rices  of  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourned,  are  evi- 
kmees  of  infatuation  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind;  which  show 
hat  the  people  of  England  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  disci- 
iHncd  and  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

Tht  leading  instruments  in  effecting  the  restorationi  tnay  be 
tiltitled  to  respect  for  their  royalty,  but  deserve  little  credit  for 
bcir  patriotism,  their  disinterestedness,  or  their  wisdom.  The 
lypocrisy  and  dissimulation  of  Monk,  the  murmuring  of  the 
liyjralists,  and  the  infatuation  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  were 
lO  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  Providence  accomplished 
Is  purposes.  While  we  mark  the  hand  of  God,  and  adore  the 
Mtice  of  his  Providence  in  punishing  a  nation's  sins,  the  parties 
irbo  were  instrumental  in  this  punishment,  and  the  principles 
vhich  actuated  them,  have  no  claim  to  our  gratitude  or  respect. 

Baxter's  conduct  during  the  several  changes  which  have  been 

noticed,  does  credit  to  his  conscientiousness  rather  than  to  his 

nrifdoro.     He  acted  with  the  Parliament,  but  maintained  the 

rights  of  the  King;  he  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Protectorate, 

init  spoke  and  reasoned  against  the  Protector ;  he  hailed  the 

return  of  Charles,  but  doubted  whether  he  was  freed  from  alle-> 

giance  to  Richard.    The  craft  and  duplicity  of  Cromwell,  he 

detected  and  exposed ;  but  the  gross  dissimulation  and  heartless 

indifference  of  Charles  to  every  thing  except  his  own  gratifica- 

tios,  it  was  long  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  believe.     Ah- 

itrtet  principles  and  refined  distinctions,  in  these  as  in  some 

other  matters,  influenced  his  judgment  more  than  plain  matters 

of  fact     Speculations,  de  jure  and  de  facto^  often  occupied 

lod   dbtracted    his    mind,   and   fettered   his  conduct,   while 

iQolher  man  would  have  formed  his  opinions  on  a  few  obvious 

priociples  and  facts,  and  have  done  both  as  a  subject  and  a 

Christian  all  that  circumstances  and  the  Scriptures  required. 

Btfora  taking  our  leave  of  Kidderminster,  to  which  place 

m2 
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Baxter  never  retunieiJ  with  a  view  to  fixed  resitience  or  minis- 
terial labour  after  the  restoralion,  a  few  facts  retnain  to  ba 
stated,  to  complete  the  view  of  his  life  and  exertions  during  tl 
important  and  active  period. 

The  statement  of  hia  labours  contained  in  the  preceding  chap* 
ter,  fay  no  means  includes  all  that  he  did  during  this  bn^ 
interval  of  his  life.  In  fact,  he  tells  us  that  the  labours  of  tha 
pulpit  and  the  congregation  were  hut  his  recreation  ;  and  that 
his  chief  labour  was  bestowed  on  his  writings.  A  bare  cnurofr^ 
lation  of  these,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be  given  in  asubw* 
quent  part  of  this  work,  would  jnstify  this  declaration,  strong  as  it 
may  appear  to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  marvellous,  that  a  man  who 
would  seem  to  have  been  wholly  engaged  with  preaching  il 
public  and  in  private;  and  who  was  no  less  marked  for  the  nutD*' 
ber  and  variety  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  than  for  the  multipticitf 
of  his  ministerial  avocations,  and  who  seemed  to  have  lived  otif 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  printing-office;  shonld,  under  all  the« 
disadvantages,  have  produced  volumes  with  the  ease  that  otbft 
men  issue  tracts. 

During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  second  residence  at  KHf-- 
derminster,  he  found  tinke  partly  to  write  and  publish  I 
Aphorisms,  and  Saint's  Rest.  He  wrote  and  published,  be»idi^ 
other  things,  his  works  on  Infant  Baptism — On  Peace  of  Cott« 
science — On  Perseverance — OnChristianConcord — His  Apology 
—His  Confession  of  faith — His  Unreasonableness  of  InfidcUq 
— His  Reformed  Pastor — His  Disputations  on  right  to  the  SacnK 
ments — Those  on  Church  Government — And  on  Justification" 
His  Safe  Religion— His  Cat!  to  the  Unconverted— On  the  C» 
.cifying  of  the  World — On  Saving  Faith — On  Confirmation-' 
On  Sound  Conversion — On  Universal  Concord— His  Key  fill 
Catholics — His  Christian  Religion — His  Holy  CommonweoU 
—His  Treatise  on  Death — And,  On  Self-denial,  ic.,  &c. 

When  it  is  reflected  on  that  many  of  these  hooks  are  cooiid^ 
ruble  quarto  volume.'*,  and  that  they  make  a  large  proportion  rf 
his  practical  works  now  republished,  beside  including  several  of 
bis  controversial  pieces,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  form  hi»  o«lt, 
opinion  of  the  indefatigable  application  and  untiring  zeal  of  tUl 
extraordinary  man.  The  reading  displayed  in  them,  the  corr* 
spondence  to  which  they  frequently  led,  and  the  diveraily  of  tDb< 
,  jects  which  they  embrace,  illustrate  at  once  the  indebtigaUl 
djligenceof  Baxter,  and  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  his  mtii4 

He  also  found  time,  during  tCiis  period,  to  propose  aai  M 
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prosecute  several  schetnes  of  union  and  concord  among  various 
classes  of  Christians,  which  led  to  an  extensive  correqiondeiice^ 
and  to  long  personal  conferences,  which  must  have  consumed 
no  small  portion  of  his  strength  and  leisure.  Beside  other 
plans  that  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  and  which  produced 
discussion  and  correspondence,  he  gives  an  account  of  three 
several  schemes  of  union  with  the  Independents;  all  of  which 
failed,  owing  to  the  difficulties  encumbering  the  subject,  but 
^ich  he  laboured  to  remove.  One  of  these  schemes  had 
brought  on  a  long  correspondence  and  several  interviews  with 
Dr.  Owen.  But  the  Diocesans,  as  he  calls  them,  the  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Baptists^  also  engaged  his  attention  with  a 
mw  to  union,  as  well  as  the  Independents,  and  with  the  same 


One  of  his  most  useful  employments,  about  the  period  of  the 
king's  return,  was  a  negociation  respecting  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  American  Indians.  During  the  Com- 
monwealdi,  a  collection  by  order  of  Government,  had  been 
made  in  every  parish  in  England,  to  assist  Mr.  Elliot  (celebrated 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Indians)  and  some  others  in  this  most 
benevolent  undertaking,  llie  contributions  were  laid  out  partly 
in  stock,  and  partly  in  land,  to  the  amount  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  were  vested  in  a  corporate  body, 
to  be  employed  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  After  the  king's  re- 
turn. Colonel  Heddingfield,  from  whom  the  land  had  been  pur- 
chased at  its  proper  value,  seized  it  again ;  on  the  unjust  pre- 
text, that  all  that  was  done  in  Cromwell's  time,  was  null  and 
void  in  law,  and  that  the  corporation  formed,  had  no  longer  any 
legal  existence.  The  corporation,  of  which  Mr»  Ashurst  was 
treasurer,  consisted  of  excellent  persons.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly grieved  that  the  object  for  which  the  money  had  been 
raised,  should  thus  be  entirely  and  iniquitously  defeated.  Baxter 
being  requested  to  meet  them,  and  to  assist  by  his  counsel  and 
influence,  which  he  readily  did,  was  employed  to  procure  if  pos- 
sible a  new  charter  of  corporation  from  the  king.  This,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  happily  ol>- 
tauied.  His  lordship  also,  in  a  suit  in  chancery,  respecting  the 
property,  decided  against  the  claims  of  Beddingfield.  Mr.  As- 
hurst and  Baxter  h.id  the  nomination  of  the  new  members; 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  at  their  recommendation,  wjis  made 
president  or  governor;  Mr. Ashurst  was  reappointed  as  treasurer; 
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and  ihe  whole  matter  put  into  a  state  of  eKwIleiit  and  eRtcicnt 

operation. 

This  affair  brought  Baxter  into  intimate  corresponilence 
with  Elliot,  Norton,  Governor  Endicott  of  Massachusetts,  itnl 
■ome  other  excellent  men  who  were  engaged  in  tlie  good  work, 
or  otherwise  interested  in  the  religious  affairs  of  New  England. 
The  correspondence  with  Elliot  continued  during  a  consideiablt 
porlionof  the  remainder  of  both  their  lives.  That  distiagu)she4 
man  was  honoured  to  lead  many  poor  savages  of  the  AniB> 
rican  woods  to  the  knowledge  of  God;  and,  to  accoinpliih  1 
translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  their  language,  one  of 
the  most  ditlicult  for  a  foreigner  to  acquire.  It  is  highly  grati* 
fying  to  ohserve  how  fully  Baxter  entered  into  these  missionuy 
labours  j  and  that  at  a  pen'od  when  the  subject  of  missionft  wm 
little  understood,  he  not  only  regarded  it  as  a  great  work,  in  which 
Christians  are  required  to  emrage,  but  co-operated  with  thoN 
who  were  engaged  in  it  to  th«  utmost  of  bis  power.  I  cannot  revit 
Introducing  ao  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Elliot,  thou^ 
written  after  the  period  to  which  this  chapter  properly  belongs 
"  Though  our  sins  have  separated  us  from  the  people  of  our 
love  and  care,  and  deprived  us  of  all  public  liberty  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  1  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Ii1>erty,  bclp^ 
and  success,  which  Christ  hath  so  long  vouchsafed  you  in  lu 
work.  There  is  no  man  on  earth,  whose  work  1  think  mon 
honourable  and  comfortable  than  vours  :  to  propiigate  tlie  Gat> 
pel  and  kingdom  of  Christ  into  those  dark  parts  of  the  worl^ 
ia  a  better  work  than  our  devouring  and  hating  one  another. 
There  are  many  here,  who  would  be  ambitious  of  being  yont 
fellow  labourers,  hut  that  they  are  informed  you  have  acreit 
to  no  greater  number  of  the  Indians  than  you  vouraelf,  and  yoM 
present  assistants,  are  able  to  instruct.  An  honourable  gcntlc- 
inan,  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  the  governor  of  the  corporation  for 
your  work,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  worth,  and  of  a  very 
public,  universal  mind,  did  mention  to  me  a  public  collection  li 
all  our  churches,  for  the  maintaining  of  such  ministers  as  u% 
willing  to  go  hence  to  you,  partly  while  they  are  learning  tht 
Indian  language,  and  partly  while  they  labour  in  tlie  work^ 
as  also  to  tran^-port  them.  But  i  find  those  bRckwBt4 
that  1  have  spoken  to  about  it,  partiv  suspecting  it  a  dedgo 
of  such  as  would  be  rid  uf  tbcni  ;  partly  fearing  tliat  when' 
tha  money  is  gathered,  the  work  may  be  frustrated  by  ths 
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natioii  of  it ;  partly  because  they  think  there  will  be  nothing 
oonaiderable  gathered,  because  the  people  that  are  unirillingly 
divorced  irom  their  teachers,  will  give  nothing  to  send  them 
ibrther  from  them,  and  those  that  are  willingly  separated  firom 
them,  will  give  nothing  to  those  they  no  more  respect ;  but 
specially,  because  they  think,  on  the  aforesaid  grounds,  that 
there  ia  no  work  for  them  to  do  if  they  were  with  you.  There  are 
many  here,  I  conjecture,  who  would  be  glad  to  go  anywhere,  to 
the  Persians,  Tartarians,  Indians,  or  any  unbelieving  nation,  to 
propagate  the  Gospel,  if  they  thought  they  would  be  serviceable ; 
hot  the  difficulty  of  their  languages  is  their  greatest  discourage* 
nient.    The  universal  character  that  you  speak  of,  many  have 
talked  of,  and  one  hath  printed  his  essay ;  and  his  way  is  only 
by  numerical  figures,  making  such  and  such  figures  to  stand  for 
the  words  of  the  same  signification  in  all  tongues,  but  nobody 
liigards  it.     I  shall  communicate  your  motion  here  about  the 
Hebrew,  but  we  are  not  of  such  large  and  public  minds  as  you 
imagine;  every  one  looks  to  his  own  concernment,  and  some  to 
the  things  of  Christ  that  are  near  them  at  their  own  doors. 
But  if  tl^re  be  one  Timothy  that  naturally  careth  for  the  state 
of  the  churches,  we  have  no  man,  of  a  multitude  more,  like* 
minded ;  but  all  seek  their  own  things.    We  had  one  Dury  here, 
that  hath  above  thirty  years  laboured  for  the  reconciling  of  the 
churches,  but  few  have  regarded  him,  and  now  he  is  glad  to  es- 
cape from  us  into  other  countries.     Good  men  who  are  wholly 
devoted  to  God,  and  by  long  experience  are  acquainted  with  the 
interest  of  Christ,  are  ready  to  think  all  others  should  be  like 
them,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  bringing  any  more  than  here  and 
there  an  experienced,  holy,  self-denying  person,  to  get  so  far 
above  their  personal  concernments,  and  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  so  wholly  to  devote  themselves  to  God.    The  industry  of 
the  Jesuits  and  friars,  and  their  successes  in  Congo,  Japan, 
China,  &c.,  shame  us  all  save  you  ;  but  yet,  for  their  personal 
labours  in  the  work  of  the  (lospel,  here  are  many  that  would 
be  willing  to  lay  out,  where  they  have  liberty  and  a  call,  though 
scarce  any  that  will  do  more  in  furthering  great  and  public 
works.     I  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  you  how  far  your  Indian 
tongue  extendeth :  how  large  or  populous  the  country  is  that 
useth  it,  if  it  be  known ;  and  whether  it  reach  only  to  a  *  few 
scattered    neighbours,   who   cannot   themselves   convey  their 
knowledge  far.  because  of  other  languages.     We  very  much  re- 
joice in  your  happy  work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  bless 
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God  that  strengthened  you  to  finish  it.  If  any  thing  of  mine 
may  be  honoured  to  contrihute,  in  the  least  i 
blessed  work,  1  shall  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  to  tio^4 
and  wholly  submit  the  alteration  and  use  of  it  to  your  wisdon.1 
Mcthiuks  the  Assemblies'  Catechism  should  be,  next  the  holy, 
Scriptures,  most  worthy  of  your  labours."  ^ 

This  admirable  letter  shows  how  deeply  Baxter  entered  in( 
the  philanthropiL'  views  wiii«h  were  then  so  rare,  but  which  h» 
since  been  so  generally  adopted  by  Christianti.  How  would  ha 
noble  spirit  have  exulted  had  he  lived  to  witness,  even  with  uHl 
their  imperfections,  the  extended  exertions  of  modern  timet> 
How  ardently  would  he  have  supported  every  scheme  of  sending 
the  Scriptures,  or  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  to  the  destitute 
parts  of  the  world  !  If  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  over  the  plans  of 
earth  which  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  BaxteTi 
though  removed  from  the  scene  of  labour  and  of  tiial,  is  M 
doubt  exulting  in  much  that  is  now  going  forward. 

His  correspondence  during  his  residence  in  Kidderminster,' 
must  have  been  exceedingly  extensive  and  laborious;  the 
existing  remains  of  it  affording  decisive  proof  of  its  multt> 
farious  character,  and  of  the  application  which  it  must  htrv 
required.  He  was  employed  (m  all  occasions  of  a  public  natur*', 
where  the  hiterests  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  or  the  csutft 
of  religion  among  them,  required  the  co-operation  or  coun^ 
Bel  of  others.  As  the  agent  of  the  ministers  of  Worcestershire 
he  addressed  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  London  in  1654,  callii^k 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Psalmody,  and  requesting  themi 
to  adopt  measures  for  its  improvement.''  On  the  other  hand,  Ih> 
^^^^^  was  requested  by  Calamy,  VVIiitfield,  Jcnkyns,  Ash,  Cooper,| 
^^^^L  Wickens,  and  Poole,  to  os&ist  thcni  in  an  answer  which  ihtf, 
^^^^H  were  preparing  to  the  Independents.'  What  aid  he  afforded 
^^^^B  does  not  appear.  W'e  cannot  doubt  his  dis|)osition  to  assist  hti 
V  brethren,  though  it  is  not  probable  he  and  they  would  hm 

■  agreed,  either  in  their  mode  of  defending  Presbyterianism  or  ol 

^^^^^    attacking  Independency. 

^^^^K  He  was  consulted  by  Manton,  in  Id.'iS,  about  a  scheme  Toi 
^^^^^B  ealling  a  general  assembly  of  the  ministers  of  t^ngloiid,  to  dei 
^^^^^P  tcrmine  certain  matters,  and  arrange  their  ecclesiafticul  offair^i 

L     '* 

M 


•  Ijfe,  pari  ii.  p.  295.  There  a 
Butcr  mil  Elliot,  »iill  prcierveil  m 
StreX  Library. 

■  ~       !t  MSS. 
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this  he  returned  an  answer  expressive  of  doabts  of  its 
cticability  and  expediency.  He  was  friendly  to  such  as- 
iations ;  but,  from  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  he 
ibably  felt  that  nothing  of  importance  could  be  effected, 
leed  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Cromwell  would  have 
mitted  any  such  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
take  place  in  England,  when  he  would  not  allow  them  to  hold 
h  meetings  in  Scotland. 

ioth  Lord  Lauderdale  and  Major  Robert  Beake  introduced 
Baxter,  in  1657,  the  Rev.  James  Sharpe,  a  minister  of  the 
irch  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  London  on  the  public  business 
that  church,  which  he  afterwards  vilely  betrayed.     He  was 
rarded  for  his  treachery  at  a  future  period,  with  the  arch- 
boprick  of  St.  Andrews,  where  at  last  he  lost  his  life  by  the 
ids  of  a  few  individuals,  who  thus  chose  to  avenge  their 
mtry's  wrongs.     Of  his  piety,  Lauderdale  and  Beake  speak 
dngly ;  and  he  probably  was  at  this  time  a  very  different  man 
m  what  he  had  become  when  he  fell  before  the  wiles  of  a 
irt,  and  the  lure  of  an  archbishop's  mitre.^ 
Reside  all  this,  Baxter  was  consulted  by  great  numbers  of  his 
hren  in  the  ministry  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  re- 
ting  matters  in  which  they  were  concerned  ;  and  by  a  mul- 
!e  of  private  individuals,  on  cases  of  conscience,  which  he 
requested  to  solve.     To  all  these  he  returned,  often,  long 
oinute  letters,  the  manual  labour  of  which  must  have  been 
onsiderable,  especially  as  he  kept  copies  of  many  of  them.* 

ter  MSS.    Sbarpe  was  sent  to  Londou  a^aiD  immediately  before  the 

tioD,  with  a  view  to  negociate  the  interests  of  the  church  of  ScotlaDtl. 

ned  af|er  the  Kiug  was  re-established »  with  a  plausible  letter  si«:iied 

;rdale,  in  the  name  of  the  King.     He  was  afterwards  rewarded  for  his 

'  and  apostacy  by  the  Pi-imacy  of  Scotland.  It  is  impossible  to  justify 

fr;  but  the  pour  people  of  Scotland  had  been  driven  to  desperation  by 

inaed  oppression. 

are  some  hundreds  of  these  letters  among  the  Redcross  Street  MSS. ; 

em  curious,  though  relating  to  individuals  and  subjects  which  would 

terest  the  public.     Baxter  had  a  long  vorresftondeuce  with  Gataker, 

he  subjects  of  infant  baptism  and  original  sin.   Gataker  exceedingly 

dififerences  that  then  subsisted  among  Christians,  and  says  '*  they 

>  lamented  writh  an  ocean  of  tears."     He  had  a  laborious correspoti- 

Dr.  Hill,  about  predestination,  a  subject  on  which  Baxter  wrote 

Besides  what  he  published  on  it,  there  is  enough  remaining 

npublished  manuscripts  to  make  a  volume  or  two.     Many  letters 

etween  him  and  Touches,  Poole,  Dury,  Wadsworth,  Bates,  and 

!are,  also,  many  letters  to  and  from  correspondents,  both  male  and 

names  of  Allan  and  Lambe,  who  seem  to  have  enjoyed  no  small 

attCDtioD.    Some  of  these  are  printed  in  his  Life  by  Sylvester. 
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In  theae  active  and  multifarious  lahoun,  Baxter  sp«it  fon- 
teen  of  the  happiest  and  most  useful  years  of  hit  life.  Ui- 
ceasingly  engaged  in  some  useful  pursuit^  bis  mind  kmi 
sufficient  scope  and  employment  for  that  energy  by  which  it 
was  eminently  distinguished.  There  were  many  evih  theB|  is- 
deed,  as  well  as  at  odier  times^  which  he  greatly  deploied;  bit 
there  was  so  great  a  preponderance  of  good  when  compare! 
with  the  period  which  preceded,  and  with  that  which  followed 
it,  that  often  he  lamented  the  prosperous  days  he  had  emjcifti 
during  the  usurpation,  when  they  had  passed  away.  Inslod^ 
therefore,  of  having  to  record  his  various  plans  of  benevolence^ 
and  rejoicing  over  the  success  attending  them,  we  must  hence- 
forth hear  chiefly  of  his  fruitless  stru^Ies  for  peace,  and  ibr 
liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  of  the  disappointment  whick 
followed  negociations ;  of  the  anguish  experienced  firom  the 
restriction  of  his  ministry ;  of  confiscations,  imprisonment^  wai 
being  unceasingly  harassed  for  conscience'  sake. 
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CH'APTBR  VII. 


1660—1662. 


^^p^" 


The  RcstoratioQ— Views  of  the  Nonconforoiiftt— Conduct  of  the  Court  to- 
wards them — Baxter's  desire  of  Agreement — Interview  with  the  Kinp— • 
Ba&ter't  Speech— The  Ministers  requested  to  draw  up  their  Propoeali — 
Meet  at  Sioo  Coileg^e  for  this  purpose— Present  their  paper  to  the  Kinf~ 
Many  Ministers  ejected  already— The  King's  Declaration— Baxter's  objeo- 
tli«ft  to  it— Presented  to  the  Chancellor  in  the  form  of  a  Petition— Heetinf 
with  his  Majesty  to  hear  the  DeolaraUon^-DecUration  altered— Baater, 
Calamy,  and  Reynolds,  offered  BIshopricks-rBaxterdecUnes^-PriiviUe  inter- 
ne w  with  the  Kinf^The  Savoy  Conference— Debates  about  the  mode  of 
proceeding — ^Baxter  draws  up  the  Reformed  Liturgy— Petition  to  the  Bishops 
— No  disposition  to  agreement  on  their  part— Answer  to  their  former  papers 
^Personal  debate— Character  of  the  leadin|p  parties  on  both  sides— Issue 
of  the  Conference. 

Charlrs  II.  was  received  with  general  acclamation;  which 
can  only  1>e  accounted  for  from  that  love  of  change  which  is 
characteristic  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals;  from  the 
sickening  influence  of  Cromwell's  ambition,  and  the  imbecility  of 
his  son  ;  from  the  disgust  felt  by  many  at  the  fanaticism  of  the 
times ;  together  with  that  love  of  monarchy — its  pomp  artd 
circumstance — which  constitutes  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
character  of  Englishmen.  That  Charles  deceived  the  people 
by  his  professions,  is  clear  ;  but  they  might  easily  have  obtained  . 
such  a  knowledge  of  his  principles,  habits,  and  sentiments,  had 
they  been  disposed  to  make  what  inquiry  the  nature  of  the 
case  seemed  to  demand,  as  might  have  prevented  the  deception 
from  taking  effect.  They  imagined  that  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  royal  family  would  cure,  or  at  least  moderate,  that  here- 
ditary love  of  arbitrary  power,  and  attachment  to  Popery,  which 
had  caused  most  of  those  sufferings ;  that  Charles  was  perhaps 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  to  make  the  costly  sacrifices  for  a 
religious  party  which  his  father  had  made ;  and  that  they  might 
easily  form  such  an  agreement  with  him  as  should  effectually 
limit  his  power,  and  secure  their  rights.     In  all  this  they  dit- 
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covered  their  own  weakness  and  aintplitity-     In  fact,  Charld 

returned  on  his  own  terms,  and  was  left  as  unfettered  as  if 

he  liad  come  in  by  cont|ue6t;  saving   a  few  oaths,  which  he 

awallowed  without  scruple,  and  broke  without  remorse,'     Th« 

L   bitter  effects  of  this  misgfuided  zeal  and  imprudence,  none  had 

■  greater  reason  to  feel  and  to  deplore  than  the  Presbyterian  por- 

K  tion  of  the  Puritans,  who  were  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting 

I  the  Restoration. 

I  The  views  of  the  leading  men  of  their  party  were,  on  boot 
I  points,  discordant ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  welcoming  the  exiled 
■-  monarch,  and  in  anticipating,  from  the  re'estublishmeDt  of 
I  monarchy  and  the  constitution,  the  enjoyment  not  only  of  prc» 
I  tection  and  liberty,  (for  these  they  had  fully  enjoyed  under  the 
r  usurpation, ]  but  of  a  system  of  church  government  modified  to 
I  meet  their  views,  and  by  whieh  they  should  be  comprehended  in 
P  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  country. 

It  was  necessary,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Charles  found 
himself,  not  to  offend  these  men  ;  the  episcopal  party  also  beinf 
still  weak,  found  it  expedient  to  treat  them  with  apparent  respect. 
Several  of  the  ministers  were  accordingly  chosen  to  be  king'scha]>- 
lains.'  Calamy,  Reynolds,  Ash,  and  several  others,  among  whon 
was  Baxter,  had  this  honour  ;  and  Reynolds,  Calamy,  Spurslow, 
and  Baxter,  each  preached  oitce  before  his  majesty.   Mancheater* 

'  Chnrlei  took  the  loveuaot  ihrce  Bpvernl  time* ;  oncf  al  tlic  rumplflion  of 
the  trritly  sbroBil,  ignin  si  tiis  Janding  in  Sciilland,  auci  ■  Ihird  lime  ahcD  h* 
wa>  crowQfd  Kt  Scoue  ;  while  it  ia  Inipuisililc  tii  beliert  that  he  «*er  bad  tim 
Icatt  scrioua  iDtcntioo  to  obccrve  <U  Tliuugh  It  is  toiiiiilered  iliat  Cliarle*  ■•• 
a  Papiil,  ur  an  Inliilcl,  uuibiu^  can  cii-use  hii  waut  of  priuciple  io  lakiaf 
tblnoHtb)  ami  a^  IIie  profligacy  of  hii  character  diulil  icarccly  be  unliiiu«a 
to  Ibe  party  nhkb  rcqiiirnl  the  oath,  rt  ii  itifliciilt  to  eicuae  llieir  conduct  Ifl 
inpotiuK  ft,  or  in  being  tiliificd  to  be  decEiveil  by  ('bttrlei  submilti&g  btMMU^ 

'  Baiter  say*,  "  When  I  wo*  iniiled  by  Urcl  Broghil).  anerwardi  Eul  Of 
Orrery,  Io  meet  hint  at  Ihe  Liiril  Chamberlaiu't,  tbey  bulb  penutulcd  mt  W 
accept  the  place.  1  ileiired  t-i  knuw  whether  it  were  hia  maje^ly't  detin,  ap 
ouly  the  «lfrct  of  their  favimrablc  rriiiirii  Io  hiiu,  Tbey  luld  me  thai  It  ■•■) 
bit  ma}eii'j'tovttdeiirr,aitillkal  /i-i  iraulii  late  il  ai  oh  aeceptaktt  flt'tkrrm»^ 
»f  hit  lenriet.  Thereui>ou  I  look  the  oath  from  Ihe  Lord  t'liantberlain.**  Thfl' 
date  uf  hi*  i^criiiicalt  ii  June  2",  mCiO.—Li/e,  part  ii.  p.  3211.  Or.  Pekree,  tM 
derided  advertary  uf  Batter,  thought  priiper  lu  lUapiilg  H^elher  ht  »M, 
kiug'i  chaplain,  flhen  he  pub)ithe^  the  terinon  preached  before  hi*  inajcatyi 
a oU  annexed  that  inle  lo  bii  iiame.    The  certificate,  however,  •pnik«  r»rit«rK 

^  Edwanl,  hiarl  uf  Maucheater,  wit  a  Diihlcman  nf  many  great  and  anaift- 
hie  qualiliet.  He  was  a  lealou*  ai*d  able  Irieuil  of  liberty.  DiiriDf  the  d*Il 
ciimmotiuiii  h*  wai  our  of  the  atowed  paiHnti  In  the  Knuae  of  Peeri,  ami  lb* 
only  inrniber  of  that  hnuie  whn  iTBt  arcDied,  by  Cbarlei,  at  high  tirMait. 
xluugwilb  the  live  inemhcr^  of  Ihv  Home  uf  CoDimoin.     He  luok  aii  actav* 
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and  Broghill  were  the  noblemen  who  chiefly  managed  these  af- 
fairs at  the  time.  In  conversation  with  them,  Baxter  mentioned 
the  importance,  and  what  he  regarded  as  the  facility,  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the  moderate  Presby- 
terians ;  and  the  happy  consequences  to  the  civil  and  religious 
interests  of  the  country  which  would  result  from  such  a  union. 
The  effect  of  this  conversation  he  has  recorded. 

^  Lord  Broghill  *  was  pleased  to  come  to  me,  and  told  me, 
that  he  had  proposed  to  the  king  a  conference  for  an  agree- 
ment, and  that  the  king  took  it  very  well,  and  was  resolved  to 
further  it.  About  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  sig- 
nified as  much  to  Mr.  Calamy  ;  so  that  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Ash,  and  myself,  went  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
thtn  lord  chamberlain;  and  after  consulting  about  the  business 
with  him,  he  determined  on  a  day  to  bring  us  to  the  king.  Mr. 
Calamy  advised  that  all  of  us  who  were  the  king's  chaplains 
might  be  called  to  the  consultation ;  so  that  we  four  might 
not  seem  to  take  too  much  upon  us  without  others.  So,  Dr, 
Wallis,  Dr.  Manton,  and  Dr.  Spurstow,  &c.,  went  with  us  to 
the  king ;  who,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of  St. 
Alban's,  came  to  us  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  lodgings. 

''We  exercised  more  boldness,  «t  first,  than  afterwards  would 
have  been  borne.  When  some  of  the  rest  had  congratulated  his 
majesty's  happy  Restoration,  and  declared  the  large  hope  which 


part  in  the  wars  od  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  t>f 
the  Presbyterian  party.     After  the  battle  of  Newbury,  he  was   suspected  of 
favouring  the  king's  interest.     He  was  a  decided  friend  of  the  Restoration, 
aod  was  immediately  after  it  appointed  chamberlain  of  the  household.     It  is 
evident,  from  various  circumstances,  that  he  was  a  real  friend  of  the  Non- 
conformists, and  bore  to  Baxter,  in  particular,  a  very  cordial  attachment.    An 
occarrence  once  happened  at  his  table,  when  Baxter  was  dining  with  him, 
which  ga?e  the  good  man  great  concern,  and  in  which  his  lordship,  a«  soon  as 
apprised  of  it,  acted  with  great  propriety  and  kindness. — //»/?,  part  ii.  p.  289. 
*  Roger  Uoyle,  Baron  of  Broghill,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  third  son  of  the 
first  £arl  of  Cork,  and  brother  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle.     He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  wars,  on  the  parliamentary  side.     He  was  regarded,  by 
all  parties,  t»  a  man  of  very  considerable  ability  and  address.     He  enjoyed  a 
lar.'e  share  of  the  Protector's  favuur  and  confidence  ;  was  president  of  his 
council  for  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lordf  of  his  upper  house.     He  favoured 
the  Restoration,  however,  and  was  created  Etirl  of  Orrery  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, iftCO.     He  was  also  nominated,  the  same  year.  Lord  President  of  Munster, 
for  life.     His  lt>rdsliip  died  in  the  year  1679.    There  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  intimacy  between  him  and  Baxter.     It  was  in  his  lordship's 
bouse  Baxter  became  acquainted  with  Archbishop  Usher.     He  dedicates  one 
of  his  works  to  him,  and  often  refers  to  him  iu  his  life,  generally  calling  him 
by  his  first  title,  Lord  Broghill. 
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they  had  of  a  cordial  union  among  all  dissenters  by  hit  me&nt 
I  preaumed  to  speak  to  him  of  the  concernments  of  religion, 
and  how  far  we  were  from  desiring  the  conlinnanoe  of  any  fac- 
tion* or  parties  in  ttie  cUurth,  and  how  much  a  happy  union 
would  conduce  to  the  goixl  of  the  land,  and  [o  his  majesty'* 
satisfactjon.  I  assured  him  that  though  thpre  were  turbulent, 
fanatic  persons  in  his  dominions,  those  whose  peace  we  humbly 
craved  of  him  were  no  such  persons ;  but  s-uch  as  longed  after 
concord,  anct  were  truly  loyal  to  him,  and  desired  no  more  than  t* 
live  under  tiim  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.  Uut  that  as  there  were  differences  between  them  and 
their  brethren,  about  some  ceremonies  or  discipline  of  tha 
church,  we  humbly  craved  his  majesty's  favour  for  the  ending  of 
those  differences;  it  being  easy  for  him  to  interpose,  that  so  the 
people  might  not  be  deprived  of  their  faithful  pastors,  and  igni}> 
rant,  scandalous,  unworthy  ones  obtruded  on  tbcm. 

"  I  presumed  to  tell  him,  that  the  people  we  spoke  for  were  such 
as  were  contented  with  an  interest  in  heaven,  and  the  liberty  and 
advantages  of  the  (joapel  to  promote  it ;  and  that  if  these  wera 
taken  from  them,  and  they  were  deprived  of  their  faithful  paslon^ 
and  liberty  of  worshipping  God,  they  would  lake  themselves  at 
undone  in  this  world,  whatever  else  tliey  shouhl  enjoy:  that  thua 
the  hearts  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  who  hoped  for  his  help» 
would  even  be  broken ;  and  that  we  doubted  not  but  hu 
majesty  desired  to  govern  a  people  made  happy  by  him,  and  not 
a  broken-hearted  people.  I  presumed  to  tell  him,  that  the  late 
usurpers  so  well  understood  their  own  interest,  that  to  promote 
it,  they  had  found  the  way  of  doing  good  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tual means ;  and  had  placed  and  encouraged  many  thousand 
faithful  ministers  in  the  church,  even  such  as  detested  their  usur- 
pation ;  and  that  so  far  had  they  attained  their  ends  hereby^ 
that  it  was  the  principal  means  of  their  interest  in  the  people} 
wherefore,  I  humbly  craved  his  majesty,  that  as  he  was  our  law- 
ful king,  in  whom  all  his  people  were  prepared  to  centre,  so  he 
would  be  pleased  to  undertake  this  blessed  work  of  promoting 
their  holiness  and  concord ;  and  that  he  would  never  suffer  him- 
self to  be  tempted  to  undo  the  good  which  Cromwell,  or  any 
other,  had  done,  because  they  were  usurpers  that  did  it ;  or  dis- 
countenance a  faithful  ministry,  because  his  enemies  had  wt 
tbem  up ;  but  that  he  would  rather  outgo  them  in  doing  good^ 
and  opposing  and  rejecting  the  ignorant  and  ungodly,  of  what 
opinion  or  party  soever ;  that  the  people  whose  cause  we  recoro- 
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mended  to  him,  had  tlieir  eyes  on  tiim  aa  the  oflicer  of  God,  to 

defend  them  in  the  poaseMion  of  the  lielps  of  their  salvation  ; 

which  if  he  were  pleased  to  vouchsafe  them,  their  estates  and 

liw»  would  cheerfully  be  offered  to  his  service. 

"  1  humbly  besought  him  tliat  he  would  never  ttulfer  hia  sub- 
jects to  be  tempted  to  have  favourable  thoughts  of  the  Ule 
usurpers,  by  Beein^  the  vice  indulged  which  they  suppressed} 
or  the  godly  ministers  or  people  discountenanced  whom  they  en- 
roiiriigcd;  and  that  all  his  enemies'  conduct  could  not  teach  him  ft 
more  effectual  way  lo  restore  the  reputation  and  honour  of  tht 
usurpers  than  to  do  worse  than  they,  and  destroy  the  good  which 
they  had  done.  And,  again,  1  humbly  craved  that  no  niiKrepre* 
■entations  might  cause  him  to  believe,  that  because  some  fanatica 
have  been  factious  and  disloyal,  therefore  tlie  religious  people 
iu  his  dominions,  who  are  most  careful  of  their  souls,  are 
such,  though  some  of  them  may  be  dissatisfied  about  some  forms 
and  ceremonies  in  God's  worship,  which  others  use  :  and  that 
none  of  them  might  go  under  so  ill  a  character  with  him,  by 
misreports  behind  their  backs,  till  it  were  proved  of  them  per- 
■onally,  ur  they  hud  answered  for  themselves  :  for  we,  that  bet' 
tcr  knew  them  than  those  that  were  likely  to  be  their  accusers, 
did  cnnfiilnitly  testify  to  his  majesty,  on  their  behalf,  that  they 
ue'remlved  enemies  of  leditioD,  rebellion,  disobedience,  and 
divisions,  which  the  world  should  see,  and  their  adversaries  be 
convinced  of,  if  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  clemency  did  but  re- 
more  those  occasions  of  scruple  in  some  points  of  discipline 
and  worship. 

**  I,  further,  humbly  craved,  that  the  freedom  and  plainness  of 
these  expressions  to  his  majesty  might  be  pardoned,  as  being 
extorted  by  the  present  necessity,  and  encouraged  by  our  re- 
vived hopes.  1  told  him  also,  that  it  was  not  for  Presbyterians, 
or  any  party,  as  such,  that  we  were  speaking,  but  for  the  religious 
part  of  bis  subjects  in  general,  than  whom  no  prince  on  earth 
had  better.  1  also  represented  to  him  how  considerable  a  part 
of  that  kingdom  be  would  find  them  to  be  j  and  of  what  great 
advantage  their  union  would  be  to  his  majesty,  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  bishops  themselves,  and  how  easily  it  might  be  pro- 
cured—by making  only  things  necessary  to  be  the  terms  of 
onion — by  the  true  exercise  of  church  discipline  against  sin,^Bnd 
by  not  casting  out  the  faithful  ministers  that  must  exercise  it, 
and  obtruding  unworthy  men  upon  the  people :  and  how  easy  it 
was  to  avoid  the  violating  of  men's  solemo  vows  and  covenants. 
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without  hurt  to  any  others.  And  finally,  I  requested  that  m 
might  be  heard  speak  for  ourselves,  when  any  accusations  were 
brought  against  us." '' 

hi  this  long  address,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  good  »nie 
and  honesty  of  Baxter,  who  could  thus  fully  and  delicately 
instruct  hia  majesty  in  his  duty,  and  in  the  trne  interests  of 
his  government  and  the  eounlry.  Hapi)y  would  it  have  b 
for  Charles,  had  he  listened  to  such  counsels ;  but  from  hii 
well-known  character,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  he  was  at 
this  time  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  the  venerable  men  m 
were  pleading  before  him  the  rights  of  God  and  their  fellow 
^subjects.  A  better  illustration  of  casting  pearls  before  SM-in(^ 
could  not  easily  be  found  than  what  this  address  presents, 
was  quite  appropriate  to  plead  with  Charles,  his  solemn  pro- 
mises, to  remind  him  of  his  engagements,  to  place  before  hitt 
the  circumstances  and  expectations  of  his  subjects,  and  to  ut^ 
Upon  him  the  encouragement  of  some,  and  the  protection  of  d 
religious  people,  But  to  talk  to  such  a  man  of  discounts 
nancing  sin,  and  promoting  godliness,  or  to  entertain  anv  flC 
pectation  that  he  would  pay  the  least  attention  to  such  thingi 
shoA's  that  the  parties  thus  addressing  him  were  better  Christian 
than  politicians.  Policy  required,  however,  that  he  should  trea, 
them  decently  for  a  time ;  and  hence  he  deceived  them  by  ai 
appearance  of  candour  and  kindness,  and  by  promises  never  is* 
tended  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  The  king,"  says  Baxter,  "  gave  us  not  only  a  free  audienei 
but  as  gracious  an  answer  as  we  could  expect ;  professing  Id 
gladness  to  bear  our  inclinations  to  agreement,  and  his  rooln< 
I  tion  to  do  his  part  to  bring  us  together ;  and  that  it  must  n 
I  be  by  bringing  one  party  over  to  the  other,  but  by  abating  » 

what  on  both  sides,  and  meeting  in  the  midway ;  and  that  if  it 
'  were  not  accomplished,  it  should  be  owing  to  ourselves  and  Dt 
'  to  him.  Nay,  that  he  was  resolved  to  see  it  brought  to  paai 
and  that  he  would  draw  us  together  himself,  with  some  more  I 
'  that  purpose.  Insomuch  that  old  Mr.  Ash  hurst  out  into  Utn 
r  of  joy,  and  could  not  forbear  expressing  what  gladness  thispra 
I  mise  of  his  majesty  had  put  into  his  heart." ' 

Whether  Charles  himself  really  wished,  at  this  lime,  to  v 
I  aomc  kind  of  union  between  the  parties,  but  wax  diverted  frofll 
r  It  by  the  high-church  men  who  were  about  him,  it  is  difficult  ■ 


'  Life,  pnrt  ii. 
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nj.  The  prbbabilit}-  is,  he  would  have  carei]  nothing  about  it 
if  he  conld  have  quieted  both  classes,  at  least  fur  a  time,  and  thus 
gat  htnoself  firmly  estaljlished  on  the  throne.  He,  no  doubt,  bore 
the  [\iritaiiB  a  deadly  grudge,  for  having,  as  he  conceived,  de- 
•troyed  hia  ftther,  and  driven  himself  into  exile.  But  there  were 
those  around  him  who  hated  them  quite  as  heartily,  and  who 
were  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  their  yoke  heavier  thaii*be- 
fore.  To  these  men  there  is  full  evidence  that  all  the  obnoxious 
neasurcs  which  led  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  to  the  unmerited 
nfferitigs  which  arose  from  it,  properly  belong. 

Had  there  been  a  disposition  to  promote  peace  and  union, 
one  of  two  courses  might  have  been  pursued ;  either  of  which 
woold  have  accomplished  the  objects,  or  at  least,  have  pre* 
vented  an  open  rupture.  The  adoption  of  such  a  litu^  and 
fonn  q{  church  government  as  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties 
migfat  approve :  this  was  most  ardently  desired  by  Baxter  and 
many  of  those  with  whom  he  acted ;  and  was  not  by  any  means 
impracticable.  Or  failing  that,  to  waive  enforcing  uniformity  of 
wof^p  and  ecclesiastical  order  upon  the  then-incumbents  of 
Afferent  sentiments  on  these  points,  while  they  lived,  and  which 
the;  were  entitled  to  expect  from  tlie  king's  declaration  at  Breda. 
Ilie  court  had  this  measure  entirely  in  its  own  power.  On 
this  plan  a  prospective  act  of  uniformity  might  have  been  pass- 
ed, which  would  have  gradually  effected  the  favourite  object, 
without  inBicting  tremendous  suffering  on  conscientious  men, 
and  an  incurable  wound  on  the  church  itself.  Every  principle 
of  integrityand  good  policy  ought  to  have  secured  the  interests 
of  the  Nonconformists;  though  I  doubt  whether  the  interests  of 
religion  in  the  nation  would  ultimately  have  been  so  effectually 
promoted,  as  by  the  course  pursued.  The  hardest,  the  most 
nnjust,  the  most  oppressive  measure  that  could  he  adopted,  was 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  with  all 
tlieir  concomitants,  on  pious  and  conscientious  men.  For  this, 
whoever  was  the  party  chiefly  concerned  in  it,  no  apology  can 
be  found.     It  was  an  unnecessary  and  acrucl  act  of  despotism. 

"  EiAei  at  this  time  or  shortly  after,  the  king  required  us  to 
draw  up  and  offer  him  such  proposals  as  we  thought  meet,  in 
order  to  agreement  about  church  government,  for  that  was  the 
main  difference ;  if  that  were  agreed  upon,  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  diflfering  in  the  rest :  and  he  desired  us  to  set  down 
the  most  that  we  could  yield  to. 

"  We  told  bim,  that  we  were  but  few  men,  and  bad  no  com- 

VOU    I.  N 
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mission  from  any  of  our  brethren  to  express  their  minds ;  and 
therefore  desired  that  his  majesty  would  give  us  leafe  to  tc- 
quaint  our  brethren  in  the  country  with  it,  and  take  them  with 
u$.  The  king  answered,  this  would  he  too  tedious^  and  mike 
too  much  noise ;  and  therefore  we  should  do  what  we  eouM 
ourselves  only,  with  those  of  the  city  we  could  take  with  w. 
And  when  we  then  professed  that  we  presumed  not  to  gifc  the 
sense  of  others,  or  oblige  them ;  and  that  what  we  did  must 
signify  but  the  minds  of  so  many  as  were  present ;  he  answered, 
that  it  should  signify  no  more,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  eall 
an  assembly  of  the  other  party,  but  would  bring  a  few,  such  aste 
thought  meet ;  and  that  if  he  thought  good  to  advise  with  a 
few  of  each  side,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  none  had  cause  to  be 
offended  at  it. 

'*  We  also  craved  that,  at  the  same  time,  when  we  offered  oor 
concessions  to  the  king,  the  brethren  on  the  other  side  migM 
bring  in  theirs,  containing  also  the  uttermost  that  they  could 
abate  and  yield  to  us  for  concord,  that  seeing  both  together,  ne 
might  see  what  probability  of  success  we  had.  And  the  king 
promised  that  it  should  be  so. 

*^  We  hereupon  departed,  and  appointed  to  meet  from  day  to 
day  at  Sion  College,  and  to  consult  there  openly  with  any  of 
our  brethren  that  would  please  to  join  us,  that  none  might  say 
they  were  excluded.    Some  city  ministers  came  among  ns, 
some  came  not ;  and  divers  country  ministers,  who  were  in 
city,  came  also  to  us ;  as  Dr.  Worth,  since  a  bishop  in  Ireland 
Mr.  Fuhvood,  since  archdeacon  of  Totncss;  but  Mr.  MalUieii^ 
Ncwcomcn  was  most  constant  in  assisting  us. 

"In  these  debates,  we  found  the  great  inconvenience  of 
many  actors,  though  there  cannot  be  too  many  consenters 
what  is  well  done  :  for  that  which  seemed  the  most  convenient-^ 
expression  to  one,  seemed  inconvenient  to  another ;  and  we  who  ' 
all  agreed  in  matter,  had  much  ado  to  agree  in  words.  Bnt 
after  about  two  or  three  weeks'  time,  we  drew  up  a  paper  of 
proposals,  which,  with  Archbishop  Usher's  form  of  goverament, 
called  his  reduction,  we  should  offer  to  the  king.  Mr.  Calamy 
and  Dr.  Reynolds  drew  up  the  most  of  them  ;  Dr.  Worth  and 
Dr.  Reynolds  drew  up  what  was  against  the  ceremonies  ;  the 
abstract  which  was  laid  before  the  king  I  drew  up."  " 

It  is  evident  that  both  caution  and  good  sense  mark  all  these 

>  Lift,  part  ii.  pp.  231,  S33. 
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proceeding^.  Nothing  could  bis  fairer,  if  something  i^  to  be 
conceded  by  both  parties,  than  that  each  should,  state  livh&t  it 
was  reildy  to  give  lip  or  to  modify ;  it  would  then  ha?e  been 
seen  at  once,  whether  the  parties  were  likely  to  agree  on 
any  common  basis.  The  Nonconformists,  it  is  clelur,  were  not 
biU!kwal*d  to  offer  concessions ;  and  had  they  been  met  with  a 
conciliatory  spirit  by  the  chttrch  party,  matters  would  not  have 
ph)ceeded  to  the  extremity  which  they  did.  As  some  of  their 
jMkpeiti,  even  those  against  ceremonies,  were  drawn  up  by 
Rejmolds  and  Worth,  who  both  afterwards  conformed,  and  were 
made  bishops,  their  proposals  must  have  been  very  I'easonAble. 

The  paper  referred  to  by  Baxter-,  drawn  up  in  the  most 
fcspectfiil  mariner,  and  containing  very  moderate  propositions, 
was  laid  befbre  his  majesty.  It  embHiced  the  leading  points 
of  difference  relating  to  church  goterhment,  the  Htutgy,  ahd 
cemnonles,  on  which  sUch  extended  controversies  hhd  been 
nuiintuned.  Usher^s  scheme  of  a  reduced  episcopacy  (a  kitid 
ef  ptesbyterian  episcopate,  in  which  the  bishop  is  regard^ 
tither  as  the  permanent  moderator  in  the  synods  or  couti- 
cils  of  his  brethren,  the  primus  inter  pates,  than  as  clothed 
with  itidependent  authority,  and  exclusive  tights  and  privi- 
leges) was  the  basis  of  their  proposition  on  this  head.  They 
agreed  on  the  lawfulness  of  a  liturgy,  but  objected  to  its  rigorous 
enforcement,  and  to  several  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  which  required  amendment.  They  also  pointed  out  the 
various  ceremonies  in  divine  service  at  which  they  were  offend- 
ed ;  such  as  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  at 
baptism,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  kneeling  at  the  altar. 
All  these  particulars  and  requests  they  humbly  laid  at  his  ma- 
jesty's feet.  They  also  presented  Usher's  own  model  as  drawn 
tip  in  1641. 

•*  When  we  went,"  says  Baxter,  **  with  these  fbresmd  papers 
to  the  king,  and  expected  there  to  meet  the  divines  of  the  other 
party,  according  to  promise,  with  their  proposals  also,  contain- 
ing the  lowest  terms  which  they  would  yield  to  for  peace,'  we 
saw  not  a  man  of  them,  nor  any  papers  from  them  of  that 
nature,  no,  not  to  this  day ;  but  it  was  not  fit  for  us  to  expos- 
tulate or  complain.     His  majesty  very  graciously  renewed  his 
professions,  I  must  not  call  them  promises,  that  he  would  bring 
OS  together,  and  see  that  the  bishops  should  come  dowh  and 
]rield  on  their  part ;  and  when  he  heard  our  papers  read,  he 
teemed  well  pleased  with  them,  and  told  us,  he  wm  glad  that 

n2 
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we  were  for  a  liturgy  and  yielded  to  the  essence  of  episcopacyi 
and^  therefore,  he  doubted  not  of  our  agreement ;  with  much 
more,  which  we  thought  meet  to  recite  in  our  following  ad- 
dresses, by  way  of  gratitude,  and  for  other  reasons  easy  to  be 
conjectured. 

*^  Yet  was  not  Bishop  Usher's  model  the  same  in  all  points 
that  we  could  wish  ;  but  it  was  the  best  that  we  could  have  the 
least  hope,  I  say  not  to  obtain,  but  acceptably  to  make  them 
any  offers  of;  for  had  we  proposed  any  thing  below  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  we  should  but  have  suddenly  furnished 
them  with  plausible  reasons  for  the  rejecting  of  all  further  at- 
tempts of  concord,  or  any  other  favour  from  them. 

'^  Before  this  time,  by  the  king's  return,  many  hundred  wor- 
thy ministers  were  displaced,  and  cast  out  of  their  charges ; 
because  they  were  in  sequestrations  where  others  had  by  the 
parliament  been  cast  out.  Our  earnest  desires  had  been^  that  all 
such  should  be  cast  out  as  were  in  any  benefice  belonging  for- 
merly to  a  man  that  \vas  not  grossly  insufficient  or  debauched; 
but  that  all  who  succeeded  such  as  these  scandalous  ones, 
should  hold  their  places. 

'^  These  wishes  being  vain,  and  all  the  old  ones  restored,  the 
king  promised  that  the  places  where  any  of  the  old  ones  were  dead, 
should  be  confirmed  to  the  possessors :  but  many  others  got  the 
broad  seal  for  them,  and  the  matter  was  not  great;  for  we  were 
all  of  us  to  be  endured  but  a  little  longer.  However,  ne 
agreed  to  offer  five  requests  to  the  king,  which  he  received/'  * 

These  requests  related  to  a  speedy  answer  from  himself  to 
their  proposals  about  agreement,  to  a  suspension  of  proceed- 
ings upon  the  act  of  conformity  till  such  agreement  were  come 
to  or  refused,  and  some  other  matters  arising  out  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  affairs  in  the  church.  While  they  waited  for  the 
promised  condescension  of  the  episcopal  divines,  they  received 
nothing  but  a  paper  expressive  of  bitter  opposition  to  their  pro- 
posals. They  felt  that  they  were  treated  unworthily,  and  there- 
fore the  brethren  requested  Baxter  to  answer  it.  He  did  so; 
but  it  was  never  used,  as  there  seemed  no  probability  of  its 
having  any  good  effect.  In  his  life,  however,  we  are  furnished 
with  both  documents  at  large.  ^ 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  ministers  were  informed  that 
the  king  would  communicate  his  intentions  in  the  form  of  a 

>  LUt,  part  ii.  p.  241.  •  Ibid.  pp.  242— 3(8. 
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declaration,  to  which  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  fitniish  their 
exceptions.  This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1660.  This  paper,  which  is  very  long,  is  full  of  preten- 
sions to  zeal  for  righteousness,  peace,  and  union  |  unfair  in ' 
its  assumptions,  and  unkind  in  its  insinuations  |  and  expresses 
nothing  explicitly  but  the  determination  of  the  court  to  uphold 
things  as  they  were.  Tt  however  intimated  his  majesty's  ap- 
probation of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Presbyterian  mi- 
nisters who  waited  upon  him  at  Breda ;  renews  the  declaration 
made  there  in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  promises  that  none 
shoold  be  molested  for  differing  from  the  forms  of  episcopacy ; 
waives  enforcing  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  baptism,  kneeling  at 
the  sacrament,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  subscription  of  cano- 
nical obedience  and  re-ordination,  where  these  were  conscien- 
tiously objected  to.  It  renews  the  promise  to  appoint  a  meeting 
to  review  the  Liturgy ;  engages  to  make  some  alterations  re- 
specting the  extent  of  some  of  the  dioceses,  if  necessary,  and 
to  modify  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  if  requisite ;  and  that 
some  other  matters  of  reformation  should  be  attended  to.i^  As 
hr  as  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Presbyterian  party  on  the 
great  leading  points  of  church  government  and  discipline  were 
concerned,  it  was  vox  etpreterea  fdkU.^ 

^  When  we  received  this  copy  of  the  .declaration,*'  says  Bax- 
ter, ^  we  saw  that  it  would  not  serve  to  heal  our  differences ; 
we  therefore  told  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  whom  we  were  to 
do  all  our  business,  that  our  endeavours,  as  to  concord,  would 
all  be  frustrated,  if  much  were  not  altered  in  the  declaration.  I 
pass  over  all  our  conferences  with  him,  both  now  and  at  other 
times.  In  conclusion,  we  were  requested  to  draw  up  our 
thoughts  of  it  in  writing,  which  the  brethren  imposed  on  me  to 
do.  My  judgment  was,  that  all  the  fruit  of  this  our  treaty,  be- 
side a  little  reprival  from  intended  ejection,  would  be  but  the 
satisfying  our  consciences  and  posterity  that  we  had  done  our 
duty,  and  that  it  was  not  our  fault  that  we  came  not  to  the  de- 
sired concord  or  coalition ;  and  therefore,'  seeing  we  had  no 
considerable  higher  hopes,  we  should  speak  as  plainly  as  honesty 
and  conscience  did  require  us.    But  when  Mr.  Calamy  and  Dr. 

f  Thif  declaration  wm  drawn  up  by  Lord  Clarendon ;  but  the  evasive  claims 
which  render  it,  in  a  g^reat  measure,  nupitory,  were  iniierted  by  the  secret 
advisers  of  the  kiug^.  Sheldon,  Hinchman,  and  Morley,  were  deeply  epgaf^ 
IB  the  whole  affair.— iSrcrf<  Hi$iory  of  Charles  ]L,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

t  Life,  part  U.  p.  259,  265. 
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Heynolds  had  read  my  paper,  they  weie  troubled  at  ihc  plain- 
neas  of  it,  and  thought  it  never  would  be  endured,  and  there- 
fore desired  some  alteration ;  especially  that  I  might  leave  out 
the  prediction  of  the  evils  which  would  follow  our  non-ngree- 
ment,  which  the  court  ^^■oull^  interpret  as  a  threatening :  aiid 
the  mentiotking  the  aggravations  of  covenant-breaking  and  pet- 
jury.  1  gave  them  my  reasons  for  letting  it  stand  as  it  was. 
To  bring  me  more  effectually  to  their  mind,  they  told  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  with  whom,  as  our  sure  friend,  we  still  con- 
Bulted,  and  through  whom  the  court  used  to  communicate  to  us 
what  it  desired.  He  called  the  Earl  of  Anglesey '  and  the  Lord 
Hollis*  to  the  consultations  as  our  friends.  And  these  three 
lords,  with  Mr.  Calamy  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  perused  all  the 
writing ;  luid  all,  with  earnestness,  persuaded  me  to  the  said  al- 
tcrations.  I  confess,  1  thought  those  two  points  material  which 
they  excepted  against,  and  would  not  have  had  them  left  out, 
and  thereby  made  them  think  me  too  plain  and  unpleasing,  as 
never  used  to  the  language  or  converse  of  a  court.  But  it  wa« 
nat  my  unskilfulness  in  a  more  pleasing  language,  but  my  reuon 
and  conscience  upon  foreaighc  of  (he  issue  which  were  the  cqui9> 
When  they  told  me,  however,  it  would  not  so  much  aa  be  rp 


'  Tkc  Earl  of  AngUtey  nu  one  of  the  mait  res)icctable  uf  ihoK  ui 
wbo  were  UDileritotHi  tu  be  atUclicd  tu  tbe  Noncanrurmiili.  H«  w»  a  ualiv* 
uf  Irelaud,  anJ  urn  of  Lord  MuudI  Nurrit.  He  wat  at  Hot  <up|iDteil  to  r«*oiir 
tbe  rtiyal  cauic,  but  afterwarda  juloed  that  of  ibe  parliameiit,  aud  wtnl  w 
Ireland  in  iu  service.  Tbuugb  ti«  had  taken  on  pari  iu  tbe  cvcut*  wbich  led 
immeiliatel)'  to  ibe  death  uf  the  kii)g,  hii  lutdsbiji  did  not  iocreaac  hit 
reput4tion  by  liltlos  u  one  o(  the  coinmiuionera  oo  the  trial  of  the  i«gi- 
etdci.  Ua  waa  made  no  earl  for  bit  impurtapl  urvirei  in  pruiuiKin^  tki 
rcklurittion,  and  roie  lo  some  of  llic  Ugbeil  office*  in  Ibe  btate  i^uriiii  tbf 
n'ga  of  ChnrlFS  II.  He  was  a  mm  of  very  runsiderable  Irarniug,  anil  indc- 
fntigKble  in  buiineu;  bulhetceuii  to  bavc  been  mors  attcnlivclubu  iolcmtl 
than  lo  hii  cuututaacy,  or  la  what  Ma>  due  to  the  reiij^oiit  party  \iy  wUcb  ht 
wu  held  in  ettimaliou.— jtsf.  Bril.  roi.  u  pp.  Itri— 200)  Mh*n.  Oi.  v«Li«. 
pp.  181—186. 

•  Deuul,  Lord  Holli<,  ■econd  >od  of  the  firit  Eart  of  Clare,  waa  one  of  the 
moat  diitinguiibed  of  the  popular  leader*  in  the  rti^  ofCbarlei  1.  H«  waa 
coumgcoui,  patriotic,  bonuurabk,  and  diuulereited  io  all  bit  couUucl.  H* 
appeari  to  have  Inked  a  decided  part  B{^D*t  Charles  (.  (with  whoni  be  bad 
lived  upoD  lermt  of  intiiiiate  friendkhiji)  (.urrly  from  ibe  love  of  hia  couDtrv. 
He  wai  (be  principal  leader  of  the  Pretbyleriaa  party,  which  plac«J  tfac  giiali 
est  cuundvtice  ia  bim  ;  be  was  coii»queut1y  ditliked  by  Cromwell  and  ihe  In* 
depeDdeott,  Uilh  ul  whom  be  upposed.  Even  Clanndoo  ackuuwled^a  thai 
be  deserved  the  high  repulation  which  be  enjoyed,  "  beinn  of  ninrc  •rcvoi- 
pliibed  part)  tbao  any  of  Ibe  Pmbytcrian  leaders."  It  dues  Dot  ti]fttl, 
■-  er,  that  be  eipouied  the  Preabylfri^  )(^fI^f  )()  «aril>|2  ^[Ifl  A«  f«-. 
""  ">  be  bad  done  before.  - .       .         ■  ,     . 
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cdved^  and  tbat  I  must  go  with  it  myHii,  fof  nobody  d»o 
WNiUy  I  yielded  to  the  alterations."'  ^ 

^  A  little  before  this  petition  was  agreed  on^  the  bishops*  party 
appointed^  at  our  request^  a  meeting  with  some  of  us,  to  try 
how  near  we  could  come^  in  preparation  for  what  was  to  t>e 
resolved  on.  Dr.  Morley,  Dr.  Hinchman,  and  Dr.  Cosins,  met 
Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Calamy,  and  myself  ^  and  after  a  few  roving 
diseonrses  we  parted>  without  bringing  them  to  any  particular 
oooeessions  or  abatement,  mily  their  general  talk  was,  from  the 
beginning,  as  if  they  would  d6  any  thing  for  peace  which  was 
fit  to  be  done.  They  being  then  newly  elected,  but  not  conse- 
crated to  their  several  bishopricks,  we  called  them.  My  Lordg^ 
which  Dr.  Morley  once  returned,  saying,  ^  We  ihay  call  you 
also^  I  suppose,  by  the  same  name.'  By  which  I  perceived  they 
had  some  purpose  to  try  that  way  With  us."^ 

Hie  petition,  as  altered,  was  finally  agreed  to.     It  expresses 

the  disappointment  which  the  ministers  experienced,' both  from 

the  contents  and  the  omissions  of  the  declaration  j  the  pain 

wUeh'waa  caused  by  some  of  the  insinuations  contained  in  it; 

the  dhtinetion  which  they  had  ahvays  contended  for  between  the 

fpisfopal  form  of  church  government,  and  thC'  episcopacy 

establiahfd  in  England;  and  presents  a  very  plain  view  of  that 

iM>diied  system  of   government  and  di8ci{^ine  which  would 

aaliafy  themselves,  and,  they  believed^  the  great  body  of  serious 

pcraoDS  of  their  persuasion  throughout  the  country.    ^^  But  on 

beioi;  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  was  so  ungrateful, 

that  we  were  never  called  to  present  it  to  the  king;  but,  instead 

of  that,  it  was  offered  us,  that  we  should  make  such  alterations 

in  the  declaration  as  were  necessary  to  attain  its  ends ;   with 

tbcae  cautions,  that  we  put  in  nothing  but  what  we  judged  of 

flat  necessity;  and  that  we  alter  not  the  preface  or  language 

erf  it :  for  it  was  to  be  the  king's  declaration,  and  what  he 

spake  as  expressing  his  own  sense  was  nothing  to  us.     If  we 

thought  he  imposed  any  thing  intolerable  upon  us,  we  had  leave 

to  express  our  desires  for  the  altering  of  it.    Whereupon  we 

agreed  to  offer  another  paper  of  alterations,  letting  all  the  rest 

of  the  declaration  alone  ;  but  withal,  by  word,  to  tell  those  we 

offered  it  to,  which  was  the  Liord  Chancellor,  that  this  was  not 

the  model  of  church  government  which  we  at  first  offered,  nor 

which  we  thought  most  expedient  for  the  healing  of  the  church; 

'  Life,  ptrt  ii.  p.  266.  » Ibid.  S74. 
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but  seeing  thftt  cannot  be  obtained,  we  shall  humbly  submit^ 
and  thatikfullv  acknowledge  his  majesty's  condescension,  if  wft 
may  obtain  wliat  now  we  offer,  and  shall  faithfully  endeavour  to 
improve  it  to  the  church's  peace,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,"* 
Another  paper  of  alterations  waa  accordingly  made  out  and 
sent  in.  "^Vfter  all  this,  a  day  was  appointed  for  his  majesty  to 
peruse  the  declaration,  as  it  was  drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor,'' and  to  allow  what  he  liked,  and  alter  the  rest,  upon  the' 
hearing  of  what  both  sides  should  say.  He  accordingly  came  to^ 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  house,  and  with  him  the  Dukes  of  Albe-- 
marie  and  Ormond,"  as  1  remember;  the  Earl  itf  Manchester, 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  the  Lord  Hollis,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Sheldon, 
then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Morley,  then  bishop  of  Worcester, 
Dr.  Hinchman,  then  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Cosine,  bishop  of 
Durham,  Dr.Gauden,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bxcter  and  Worcester^ 
Dr.  Barwick,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Hacket,  bishop 
of  Coventrj  and  Litchfield,  with  divers  others,  among  whom  Dr. 
Gunning  was  most  notable.  On  the  other  part  stood  Dr.  Rey^ 
Holds,  Mr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Ash,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Manton,  Ur. 
Spurstow,  myself,  and  who  else  I  remember  not.  The  buMticM 
of  the  day  was  not  to  dispute,  but  as  the  Lord  Cbuncellor  rea4 
over  the  declaration,  each  party  was  to  speak  to  what  it  di«-' 
liked,  and  the  king  to  determine  how  it  should  be,  as  he  liked 
himself.  While  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  over  the  preface,  therss 
was  no  interruption,  only  he  thought  it  best  himself  to  blot  onto 
those  words  about  the  declaration  in  Scotland  for  the  covenant,— 


»  Lif«,  iurt  ii,  pp.  27i~-276. 

y  Hyde,  »rl  uf  ClarciiJoD,  Dow  lord  rhincpilar,  wan  in  vtriout  retpcdi  a 
CDDciilerable  idbd.  He  poticited  a  Urge  |iurtiou  of  that  kiod  of  luvalty  ahlck 
raude  hiiu  re^rd  the  f:^ary  ol  hia  couutr}'  cliitfl}  u  it  conlribuCed  to  Um  ^hrj-, 
uf  iheiiiug.  He  wiu  itsrron-miDdeil,  and  the  tub)ectur  prejudice*  ot  (he  auMt 
*iolei]l  kind,  eEperiBlIf  agvinst  ibe  rriends  of  lltwiiy  and  the  Nflnmalonft^ 
ifrU.  It  duet  not  appear  tbal  bit  lanbhip  particidarljr  ditlilted  Buler;oB  lb*' 
cuiitrary,  be  le etni  hi  have  done  hi  m.  ocraciuiiallv,  toine  little  kiuditM* ;  bat. 
tu  Clarendon,  and  one  or  (wo  uf  the  liiibopi,  a  Urge  portiun  uf  tlie  luffcrittfft 
■nd  ditappulmnieniul  tbv  Nuucuuforniiilt,  aFicr  the  Rc«tuTalian,  ia  malsljM  1 
be  attributed.  He  could  tie  nirrrv  with  Iheni.  Iionevcr,  toinetiniti.  Hi  toU  <  ^^ 
Uaxter,  ifier  the  Savu)'  cuuFerence,  thai  had  he  Hecu  but  a>  fat  n  Dr.  Matt* 
liiu.  they  had  dune  very  well.  Baiter  readily  re|ilted,  lliat  If  hi*  lurdaUf 
would  teach  liliii  the  art  of  gruwiOg  fat,  be  sbouid  hud  him  iiuitc  rvMly  M 
learn, — Life,  part  ii.  p.  3. 

•  The  liuke  of  Ornwnd  «»  lurd  «tc«ard  of  the  liousebuld,  and  Ka*  a 
man  of  great  iiite|;rily  and  beuevuUnee.  He  bad  alwayi  Leeo  a  ruyaliM,  bat 
wa«  niurb  rwpecled  by  all  pirtie*.  I  am  n-il  aware  thai  be  took  Biuch, 
Uie  affairs  whitb  related  tu  the  NuiKunluriuists. 
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that  we  did,  from  the  rnoment  it  passed  our  hand,Kgk  God  forgive- 
■ess  forourpnrtiii  it.  The^reat  matter  which  wet'topped  at, was 
the  word  consent,  where  the  bishop  is  to  confirm  by  the  consent 
of  the  pastor  of  that  church ;  and  the  king  wouhi  by  no  means 
pass  the  word  consent,  either  there  or  in  the  point  of  ordinatioa 
or  censures,  because  it  gave  the  ministers  a  negative  voice.  We 
aged  him  bard  with  a  passage  ia  his  hther'a  book  of  medita-' 
tim,  i*hcr«  he  expressly  granteth  this  eoiuent  of  the  presby- 
toai*  bat  it  would  not  prevul.  The  most  that  I  insisted  on 
WBB  from  the  end  of  our  endeavonrs,  that  we  came  not  hither 
tat  a  personal  agreement  only  with  our  brethmi  of  the  oUier 
wi^,  Imt  to  procure  such  gracious  eoncemona  from  his  majesty 
as  woaU  units  all  the  soberest  people  of  the  land ;  and  we 
kaew  that  on  lower  terms  it  could  not  he  done.  Though  cm- 
ami  be  bat  a  little  word,  it  was  necessary  to  a  ver/  desimUe 
cod  ;  if  it  were  purposed  that  the  parties  and  dirimons  should 
ndier  continue  unhealed,  then  we  bad  no  more  td  say,  there' 
benag  no  remedy :  but  we  were  sure  that  union  would  net  he 
WaSaxtAf  if  no  consent  were  allowed  nrinwters  in  any  part  of' 
tha  giovemment  of  thdr  flocks;  and  so  they  would  be  mly 
tMubm>  without  any  participation  in  the  ruling  of  the  peo- 
flr,  whose  rectors  they  were  called.  When  I  perceired  some 
flCmee  at  what  I  said,  I  told  them  that  we  had  not  the  judg- 
■ents  of  men  at  our  command.  We  could  not,  in  reason, 
aippoao  that  our  concessions,  or  any  thing  we  could  do,  would 
diange  the  judgments  of  any  great  numbers;  and  therefore 
«e  most  consider  what  will  unite  us,  in  case  their  judgments  be 
Dot  changed,  else  our  labour  would  be  to  no  purpose. 

*11m  puoc*  in  the  '  Eikoo  Bullikc,'  to  which  Bixler  refer*,  u  that  in 
wUrfa  CbarUi  coondei  thst  tha  biibop*  thould  rula  with  tha  cooiant  of  the 
pmb7«n,  i>,  1  apprthcnd,  the  followiog  :  "  Not  that  I  am  BEUiut  the  iii»- 
■•fiof  oTthii  prcccdeucy  aod  authority  ia  one  mao,  by  thejoial  cmautl  md 
W»«rf  4/  munf  frtiiflrrt :  I  iiavc  offered  to  reitore  ttial,  ai  k  fit  mewi  to 
a*aid  Aoas  (rron,  comiptiooi,  an  J  partiaiitlM,  which  are  iaddeot  to  aoyoos 
*■■:  alio  to  avoid  tyratiay,  which  beeonieiDoChrifCiaii.leatt  of  all  church- 
Mam.    Beiidc*,  it  will  be  a  meaatto  talic  away  that  burdaa  uiil  tduim  of 
■Ui«  which  may  lie  too  heavy  on  one  mao'i  (buuldeti,  ai  indeed  1  thiolt  It 
*w«criy  did  on  the  biihop*'  here."  (Pp.  1^3,  154.J     Thi>  waa  the  opinion  of 
UarlM  I.  io  Ktlitndeand  tuBcria^,  and  therefore  no  reaioi)  why  It  ibouldbind 
t^hwJe*  11.,  Id  full  poaieuion  of  royal  powerand  aothorily.    He,  indeed,  muK 
we  btcn  amntcd  at  the  quolation  uf  hii  fatber'i  opiniuot  from  tbi>  iMMik  ; 
■•4  Ih.  Candeo,  the  real  author  of  the  '  Eikon,'  who  wai  now  preient,  mutt 
WiabceB  Dot  a  Utile  mortified  h;  the  reference  to  lueh  a  paitnp.    The  Itinf, 
■tiiHid,  when  the  reference  WB>  made,  (aid  quitll;,"  All  that  U  in  that  book 
>>  »M  Gotpd ;"  a  remark  which  mMol  owrc  than  met  the  ttr^—Bati'i  fiou' 
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"Bishop  Motley  told  them  how  great  our  power  was,  ud 
,  what  we  might  do  if  we  were  willing.  He  told  the  king  al»o  LhM 
m&n  bad  written  better  of  these  matters  than  I  had  donti 
I  vid  there  my  five  Disputations  of  Church  Uoveinment  Iaj| 
I  ready  to  be  produced.  All  this  was  to  intimate  a»  if  I  run 
I  eontradicted  what  I  had  there  written.  I  told  him  that  I  ha^i 
'  the  he»t  reattou  to  know  what  1  hud  written,  and  that  I  was  »li|^ 
J  of  the  same  mind.     A  great  many  words  there  were  about 

)|tcy  and  re-ordination ;  Dr.  Gunning  and  Uishop  Morley 
)  lag  almost  all  on  one  side>  and  Or.  Hinchmaii  and  Dr.  CoseM' 
,  Bometimea;  and  Mr.  Calamy  and  myself  most  on  the  othfi; 
I  aide ;  but  I  think  neither  party  value  the  rambling  discoun^t 

of  that  day  so  much  as  to  think  them  worth  revordii^.  Ma* 
I  Calamy  answered  Dr.  Gunning  from  Scripture  very  well,  aguMb 
'  the  divine   right  of  prelacy  as  a  distinct   order.     When  Dm 

Gunning  told  them  that  Dr.  Hammonil  had  &aid  enough  agaiiMfcl 
'  the  Presbyterian  cause  and  nrdination,  and  was  yet  unaiuwne^, 

I  thought  it  meet  tu  tell  him,  thnt  I  bad  answered  the 

of  his  arguments,  and  said  enough,  moreover,  agwnst  the 
io  fmme  of  government ;  and  to  prove  the  vali 
I  English  presbyters'  ordinationi  which,  indeed,  was 
i  though  1  was  very  desirous  to  have  seen  au  answer  t 
I  tbU,  because  they  had  got  the  book  by  them,  and 
'  thought  the  unreasonableness  of  their  dealing  tiiight  he  evii 
I  who  force  sn  many  hundreds  to  be  re-ordamed ;  and  will 
;  a&y  of  them  answer  one  book,  which  h  written  to  prove 
j  nKdity   of  that   ordination    wlueh  they  would  have 
,  though  I  provoked  them  purposely  iu  such  a  presence. 

"  The  most  of  the  time  being  spent  thus  tn  speaking  to  paf- 
[  ticulara  of  the  declaration^  as  it  was  read,  when  we  can 
L  Ike  end,  the  Lord  Chancellor  drew  out  another  paper,  and 
f  w  that  the  king  had  been  petitioned  also  by  the  liidependei 

Uid  Anabaptists;  and  though  he  knew  not  wliat  to  tliink  of  il 
L  himself,  and   did  not  very  well  like  it,  yet  something   be  hi 
[  ftrawn  up  which  he  would  read  to  us,  and  desire  us  also  to  gti 

r  advice  about  it.  Theieupon  be  read,  as  an  addition  to 
L  declaration,  '  that  others  al«o  be  permitted  to  meet  fior  Te)tgi> 
Lous  worship,  so  be  it  they  do  it  not  to  the  disturbance  of  tb^, 
t  peace  ;  and  that  no  justice  of  peace  or  oflicer  disturb  thcin.'< 
[  When  he  had  read  it,  he  again  desired  them  all  to  think  on  i^< 
■  Md  give  their  advice;  but  all  were  eilent.     The  Prcsb' 

all  perceived,  as  soon  as  they  heard  it,  that  it  would 


befty  of  the  PapiHa  n  und  Dr.  Wallis  whisperecl  qi?  in  the  far, 
nd  eolr^tftd  me  tq  $ay  nothing,  fpr  it  was  &n  odtom  biisineH^ 
(III  to  let  the  bishops  apeak  to  it.  But  the  bishops  would  no^ 
peak  a  wprdi  nor  any  one  of  the  Preshyt^rifins^  and  so  we  w^re 
ike  to  hav^  ended  in  silence*  I  knew,  if  we  consiented  to  it,  it 
rottld  be  charged  o^  ui,  that  we  spake  for  a  tolpration  of  Papists 
uid  sectaries:  yet  it  might  have  lengthened  out  our  own. 
^nd  if  we  spake  agdnst  it,  all  sects  and  parties  would  ho  set; 
gainst  us  as  the  causers  of  their  sufferings,  and  aa  a  partial 
people  that  would  have  liberty  ourselves,  but  would  have  no 
>ther8  eiyoy  it  with  us.  At  last,  seeing  the  silence  contiQue^i 
[  thought  our  very  silence  would  be  charged  on  us  a&  consent, 
f  it  went  on,  and  therefore  I  only  said  this :  ^  That  this  reve- 
repd  brother,  Dr.  Gunning,  eve^  now  speaking  against  the  sects,^ 
^d  named  the  Papists  and  the  Socinians :  for  our  parts,  we 
laaired  not  favour  to  ourselves  alone^  and  rigorous  severity  we 
leairvd  against  none.  As  we  humbly  thanked  his  majesty  for 
hia  ipdtflge^ce  to  ourfelvea,  so  we  distinguished  the  tolerable 
piltief  fircim  the  intolerable.  For  the  former,  vra  humbly  Grave4 
just  lenity  and  favour,  but  for  the  latter,  such  as  the  two  aorta 
uam^  before  by  that  reverend  brother,  for  our  parts^  we  could 
no!  make  their  toleration  our  request'  ^  To  wUch  bis  maijesty 
Slid,  there  were  laws  enough  again&t  the  Papists ;  to  which  I 
replied,  that  we  understood  the  question  to  be,  whether  those 
U«a  should  be  executed  on  them  or  not.  And  so  bis  majesty 
bcdke  up  the  meeting  of  that  day. 

^  Before  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  his  majesty  had  all  along 
toU  what  he  would  have  stand  in  the  declaration ;  and  he  nanoed 
fcur  divines,  to  determine  of  any  words  in  the  alteratiou,  if  there 
were  any  difference ;  that  is.  Bishop  Morley,  Bishop  Hincliman, 
Dr.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Calamy ;  and  if  they  disagreed,  that 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey  and  the  Lord  HoUis  should  decide  it.  As 
they  went  out  of  the  room,  I  told  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  that 
^  had  no  other  business  there  but  the  church's  peace  and 
^reUare,  and  1  woukl  not  have  been  the  man  that  should  have 
^ae  so  much  against  it  as  he  had  done  that  day,  for  far 

^  B»ter'«  honesty  it  always  evident  in  every  thing  he  did  ;  but  here  his  pre- 
'"^cu  and  imperfect  views  of  religious  liberty  made  him  appear  in  a  very 
'^vaotaf  eou«  li;;bt.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduci  of  the  court  on  tbU 
^ccuioa  was  desired  to  entrap  the  Noncouformists.  If  they  said  yea  to  the 
pfopuiition,  they  would  be  regarded  as  the  friends  of  Popery ;  if  they  said  nay, 
^  would  be  considered  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  others,  while  they  were 
i^niff Us(  for  their  own. 
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more  than  he  was  like  to  get  by  it.    Though  called  a  Pmbjl 
terian,  he  had  spoken  more  for  prelacy  than  we  expected ; 
I  think  by  the  consequent  that  tliis  saying  did  some  good; 
when  1  afterwards  found  the  declaration  amended,  and  a 
how  it  came  to  pasa,  he  intimated  to  me  that  it  was  his  doing. 

"  When  I  went  out  from  the  meeting,  1  went  dejected,  t 
fully  satisfied  that  the  forni  of  government  in  that  declaratiai 
would  not  be  satisfactory,  nor  attain  that  concord  which  % 
our  end,  because  the  pastors  had  no  government  of  the  flocbj 
and  I  was  resolved  to  nieddle  no  more  in  the  business,  but  p 
tienily  suffer  with  other  dissenters.  But  two  or  three  daj-s  ai 
meeting  the  king's  declaration  cried  about  the  streets,  I  [ 
aeutly  stepped  into  a  house  to  read  it;  and  seeing  the  w 
conaeni  put  in  about  confirmation  and  sacrament,  though  nol  I 
to  jurisdiction,  and  seeing  ihe  pastoral  pej-auanve  power  i 
governing  left  to  all  the  ministers  with  the  rural  dean,  and  » 
more  amendments,  I  wondered  how  it  came  to  pas.s,  but  WU 
exceeding  glad  of  it;  perceiving  that  now  the  terms  vttn, 
though  not  such  as  we  desired,  such  as  any  sober,  hone)t 
minister  might  submit  to.  I  presently  resolved  to  do  my  best 
to  persuade  all,  according  to  my  interest  and  opportunity,  to 
conform  according  to  the  cerma  of  this  declaration,  and  cheer* 
fiilly  to  promote  the  concord  of  the  church,  and  brotherly  love, 
which  this  concord  doth  bespeak. 

"  Having  frequent  business  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  about 
other  matters,  I  was  going  to  him  when  I  met  the  king's  dccU* 
ration  in  the  street ;  and  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  thil 
having  told  him  why  I  was  so  earnest  to  have  had  it  suited  to  tht 
desired  end,  I  gave  him  hearty  thanks  for  the  addition,  and  U^  i 
him  that  if  the  liturgy  were  but  altered  as  the  declaration  Ptotf 
mised,  and  this  settled  and  continued  to  us  by  law,  and  i 
reversed,  1  should  take  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  my  best  to  f 
cure  the  full  consent  of  others,  and  promote  our  happy  e 
•  Gotd  on  these  terms  ;  and  should  rejoice  to  see  the  day  v 
factions  and  parties  may  all  be  swallowed  up  in  uititv, 
contentions  turned  to  brotherly  love.  At  that  time  he  began  |j 
offer  me  a  bishoprick,  of  which  more  anon."" 

The  account  which  Clarendon  gives  us  of  the  tranaactii 
relating  to  the  declaration,  are  very  different  from  Baxter's ;  a 
M  he  refers  to  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  on  this  occasion  fi 


'  Lift,  pirt  li.  pp.  iJR,  27S. 
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proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
1  shall  give  his  version  of  it  in  his  own  words.  This  I  should 
not  have  thought  necessary,  had  not  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Life 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  introduced  it  as  a  proof  of  the  ^^  disingenu- 
ouaness  of  some  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  and  the  absurd 
bigotry  of  others."** 

^'  Here,"  says  Clarendon,  ^^  I  cannot  but  instance  two  acts  of 
the  Presbyterians,  by  which,  if  their  humour  and  spirit  were  not 
enough  discovered  and  known,  their  want  of  ingenuity  and  in- 
tegrity would  be  manifest ;  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  men 
who  would  not  be  deceived,  to  depend  on  either.     When  the 
declaration  had  been  delivered  to  the  ministers,  there  was  a 
daase  in  it,  in  which  the  king  declared  *  his  own  constant 
practice  of  the  common  prayer,'  and  that  he  would  take  it  well 
from  those  who  used  it  in  their  churches,  that  the  common  people 
might  be  again  acquainted  with  the  piety,  gravity,  and  devotion 
of  it,  and  which  he  thought  would  facilitate  their  living  in 
good  neighbourhood  together,  or  words  to  that  effect.     When 
they  had  considered  the  whole  some  days,  Mr.  Calamy,  and 
tome  other  ministers  deputed  by  the  rest,  came  to  the  Chancellor 
to  re-deliver  it  into  his  hands.     They  acknowledged  the  king 
had  been  very  gracious  to  them  in  his  concessions ;  though  he 
had  not  granted  all  that  some  of  their  brethren  wished,  yet  they 
were  contented,  only  desiring  him   tliat  he  would  prevail  with 
the  king,  that  the  clause  mentioned  before  might  be  left  out, 
which,  they  protested,  was  moved  by  them  for  the  king's  own 
end,  and  that  they  might  show  their  obedience  to  him,  and 
resolution  to  do  him  service.     For  they  were  resolved  them- 
icWes   to   do  what   the  king  wished ;    first    to  reconcile  the 
people,  who  for  near  twenty  years  had  not  been  acquainted 
with   that  form,  by  informing  them    that  it  contained  much 
piety  and  devotion,  and  might  be  lawfully  used ;  and  then  that 
they  would  begin  to  use  it  themselves,  and  by  degrees  accustom 
the  people  to  it,  which  they  said  would  have  a  better  effect  than 
if  the  clause  were  in  the  declaration.  For  they  should  be  thought 
in  their  persuasions  to  comply  only  with  the  king's  declaration, 
*nd  to  merit  from  his  majesty,  and  not  to  be  moved  from  the 
conscience  of  the  duty,  and  so  they  should  take  that  occasion  to 
n^ifest  their  zeal  to  please  the  king.     And  they  feared  there 
Would  be  other  ill  consequences  from  it  by  the  waywardness  of 

'  Hebtr't  Life  of  Taylor,  pp.  101, 341. 
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the  common  people,  who  were  to  be  treated  with  skilli  ind 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon  all  at  once.  The  kin^  was  to  be 
present  the  next  morning,  to  hear  the  declaration  read  the  last 
time  before  both  parties,  and  then  the  Chancellor  told  htm,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  rest,  what  the  ministers  had  desired,  which 
they  again  enlarged  upon,  with  the  same  protestations  of  their 
resolutions,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  majesty  believed  they 
meant  honestly,  and  the  clause  was  left  out.  But  the  decltn- 
tion  was  no  sooner  published,  than,  observing  that  the  peoide 
were  generally  satisfied  with  it,  they  sent  their  emissaries 
abroad,  and  many  of  their  letters  were  intercepted,  and  parti- 
cularly a  letter  from  Mr.  Calaroy,  to  a  leading  minister  is 
Somersetshire,  whereby  he  advised  and  intreatfed  him  that  be 
and  his  friends  would  continue  and  persist  In  the  use  of  Me 
Directory^  and  by  no  means  admit  the  Common  Prayer  in  flieir 
churches ;  for  thus  he  made  no  question  but  that  they  shooM 
prevail  further  with  the  king  than  he  had  yet  consented  to  is 
his  declaration  I 

'*  The  other  instance  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  declaratton 
was  printed,  the  king  received  a  petition  in  the  name  of  tte 
ministers  of  London,  and  many  others  of  the  same  opthion  wldi 
them,  who  had  subscribed  that  petition,  amongst  whom  noHe 
of  those  who  had  attended  the  king  in  those  conferences  hid 
their  names.    They  gave  his  majesty  humble  thanks  for  tbe 
grace  he  had  vouchsafed  to  show  in  his  declaration,  wluch  thef 
received  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  goodness  and  condesccii' 
sion,   in   granting   all   those  other  concessions,   which   wcf* 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  liberty  of  their  conscience,  abA 
desired,  with  importunity  and  ill  manners,  that  the  wearing  tb^ 
surplice,  and  the  using  the  cross  in  baptism,  might  be  absohrtidS 
abolished  out  of  the  church,  as  being  scandalous  to  all  men  ^ 
tender  consciences !     From  these  two  instances,  all  men  m^^. 
conclude  that  nothing  but  a  severe  execution  of  the  law  e^^ 
prevail  upon  that  class  of  men  to  conform  to  government.*'* 

On  this  account  of  Clarendon's  much  might  be  said  to  shor"^ 
its  inaccuracy  and  unfairness.  It  might  be  inferred  from  wh^ 
he  says,  that  the  only  matter  of  difference  about  the  dedatfl^ 
tion,  respected  the  king's  use  of  the  Liturgy  in  his  priviC?' 
chapel,  and  his  wish  that  those  who  used  it  might  reconunte^ 
it  to  others^    Whereas  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  miidstei^ 

•  life  of  Lord  Ckrendoa,  pp.  7S,  76. 
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ed  to  thii  it  all,  or  preferred  any  teqpeftt  thilt  liie  clanse 
I  Biibjeet  should  be  oroitted«  Baxter,  it  U  certain,  ebuld 
Mti  no  party  to  such  a  demand.  The  petition  drawn  up 
a  for  his  brethren,  at  first  sight  of  the  declaration,  btit 
was  not  adopted,  contains  no  reference  to  any  such  thing  $ 
it  must  have  done  had  it  been  insisted  on^  as  Clarendon 
u  And  in  fact  the  declaration,  as  published,  contains  th<il 
request  that  the  ministers  would  recommend  the  t'rayef'* 

Md  of  their  being  dissatisfied  with  the  king's  deelafation^ 
ered  in  conformity  with  some  of  their  wishes  j  it  is  appa* 
10m  Baxter's  narrative,  how  much  he  and  most  of  his 
en  rejoiced  in  it,  and  that  they  considered  little  mote  nfces* 
or  iheir  satisfaction  than  the  fulfilment  of  the  protoUses 
hed  in  it,  and  passing  it  into  a  law. 
i  duplicity  charged  on  Calamy  is  fonnded  on  the  eri* 
at  letters  pretended  to  be  intercepted ;  the  most  conte^ 
sort  of  proof  for  a  prime  minister,  but  the  tnost  vMlaitotld 
Unds  of  evidence.  The  conduct  charged  is  not  consist^ 
ith  the  general  character  of  Calamy,  with  the  motives  by 
it  is  conceivable  he  should  have  been  actuated  at  the  time; 
li  the  fact,  that  subsequent  to  this  discovery  of  his  trea^ 
,  a  bishoprick  was  urged  upon  him,  by  Clarendon  himself. 
(  reason  why  the  thanks  presented  by  the  London  minis- 
r  his  majesty's  declaration,  (which  abounds  with  expres- 
>f  loyalty  and  gratitude  for  his  gracious  concessions,)  were 
bscribed  by  those  who  had  waited  upon  the  king,  was  not, 
rendon  insinuates,  disaffection  to  him,  and  disappointment 
be  declaration  was  generally  acceptable.  The  ministers 
idon,  it  appears,  differed  among  themselves  as  to  the  pro* 
of  thanking  his  majesty  for  the  declaration,  on  the  ground 
t  implied  their  approbation  of  bishops  and  archbishops, 
and  old  Arthur  Jackson,  who  had  presented  the  Bible  to 
es  on  his  entry  into  Liondon,  decidedly  opposed  their 
so,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Baxter  and  others, 
conclusive  evidence  how  little  the  authority  of  Clarendon 
rth  in  this  affair,  the  importunity  and  ill  manners  of  which 
euses  the  ministers  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  the  lan- 
i  which  he  ascribes  to  them  does  not  occur  in  the  paper  to 
I  he  refers.  He  grossly  misrepresents  the  petition  which 
presented.' 

e  Baiter's  Life,  part  ii«  pp.  284,  285,  wbcrs  tbs  pctitioa  It  firea  at 
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ThU  attempt  of  Clarendon  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  trratt 
ment  which  the  Noncoiiforinists  experienced  upon  their  unrea»^ 
sonableness  and  duplicity,  is  the  pitiful  shift  of  a  man  who  niu>l| 
have  hcen  haunted  by  a  consciousness  of  the  undeserved  inju- 
ries which  he  had  been  the   chief  means  of  inflicting  up« 
others;  and  who  makes  an  impotent  attempt  to  get  rid  of  tl 
'   guilt  and  the  odium  which  attach  to  his  conduct.     It  is  mo: 
Burprising,  however,  that  such   a  man  as   Heber  could  allege 
that  the  only  differences  between  the  parties  respected  "tilt 
'  form  and  colour  of  an  ecclesiastical  garment,  the  wording  of  a 
I  prayer,  or  the  injunction  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament."*     lii 
I    does  not,  indeed,  justify  the  conduct  of  the  ruling  powers  j  bnC 
i  be  entirely  forgets,  that  the  question  at  issue  really  was,  whfr, 
I   ther  conscience,  be  it  well   or  ill  informed,  must  submit  to  tlM 
authority  of  men,  or  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  God  onlji 
The  Nonconformists  believed,  certain  things   to  be  unlawful  11 
the  worship  of  God  ;  the  lea-ders  of  the  church  said,  "  We  adm' 
that  they  are  not  of  divine  authority,  but  they  are  enacted  by  ni 
we  believe  them  to  be  good,  you  must  therefore  submit  to  II 
.  or  be  thrown  out."    Holding  the  views  which  the  Nonconfomt; 
ists  did,  they  must  have  ceased  to  be  Christians,  had   they  n 
chosen  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.   For  this  conduct,  instead 
of  being  reproached  as  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  sectait^ 
ans  who  involved  the  nation  in  blood  and  mischief  for  irifk^ 
they  desetve  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  as  sufferec 
for  pure  and  undefilcd  religion. 

The  gratification  of  Baxter,  from  the  apparent  adoption  il 
the  declaration  of  some  of  the  phrases  contended  for  bv  tbi 
ministers,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance.  Nothilj 
more  was  intended  by  the  court  than  the  amusement  of  t 
parties,  till  every  thing  was  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  accomplish 
tnent  of  its  real  intentions.  To  carry  on  the  same  scheme  I 
political  deception,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  moke  some  ol 
the  leading  ministers  bishops.  Not  that  they  wanted  end 
bishops  ;  but  because  it  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  silea< 
I  Cing  such  men,  and  destroying  their  influence  with  their  c 
party.  It  succeeded  with  some,  but  not  with  Baxter.  He  giifO 
the  following  account  of  ihe  offers  which  were  mode  to  himself 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rejected  them. 

"A  little  before  the  meeting  about  the  king's  declaratioi 
I  Colonel  Birch  came  to  me,  as  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  I 


«  Hebet'*  Life  of  Tnjlor,  p.  100. 
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taade  me  to  take  the  bishoprick  of  Hereford,  for  he  had  bought 
the  bwhop's  house  at  Whitburne,  and  thought  to  make  a  better 
bmrgain  with  me  than  with  another,  and,  therefore,  finding  that 
the  lord  chancellor  intended  me  the  oifer  of  one,  he  desired  it 
might  be  that,    1  thought  it  best  to  give  them  no  positive  denial 
till  I  saw  the  utmost  of  their  intents:  and  I  perceived  that 
Colonel  Birch  came  privately,  that  a  bishoprick  might  not  be 
paUicly  refused,  and  to  try  whether  I  would  accept  it,  that  else 
it  might  not  be  offered  me;  for  he  told  me  that  they  would 
not  bear  such  a  repulse.    I  told  him  that  I  was  resolved  never 
to  be  Irishi^  erf  Hereford,  and  that  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever 
cause  to  take  any  bishoprick ;  but  I  could  give  no  positive 
till  I  saw  the  king's  resolutions  about  the  way  of  church 
government :  for  if  the  old  diocesan  firame  continued,  he  knew 
we  eould  never  accept  or  own  it*    After  this^  not  having  a  flat 
denialy  he  came  again  and  again  to  Dr.  Reynolds^  Mr.  Calamy^ 
and  myself  together,  to  importune  us  all  to  accept  the  offer,  for 
die  bishoprick  of  Norwich  was  offered  to  Dr.  Reynolds,  and 
Cofventry  and  Litchfield  to  Mr.  Calamy;  but  he  had  no  positive 
answer^  but  the  same  from  me  as  before.  At  last,  the  day  that  the 
king's  declaration  came  out,  when  I  was  with  the  lord  chancellor^ 
vbo  did  all,  he  asked  me  whether  I  would  accept  of  a  bishoprick ; 
I  told  him  that  if  he  had  asked  me  that  question  the  day  before^ 
I  could  easily  have  answered  him  that  in  conscience  I  could 
not  do  it ;  for  though  I  could  live  peaceably  under  whatever 
government  the  king  should  set  up,  I  could  not  have  a  hand  in 
executing  it.    But  having,  as  I  was  coming  to  him,  seen  the 
lung's  declaration,  and  seeing  that  by  it  the  government  is  so 
fau*  altered  as  it  is^  I  took  myself  for  the  church's  sake  exceed- 
ingly beholden  to  his  lordship  for  those  moderations;  and  my 
desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  church,  which  that 
moderation  tendeth  to,  did  make  me  resolve  to  take  that  course 
which  tendeth  most  thereto.    Whether  to  take  a  bishoprick 
be  the  way,  I  was  in  doubt,  and  desired  some  further  time  for 
c^muderation.     But  if  his  lordship  would  procure  us  the  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  of  that  declaration,  by  passing  it  into  a  law^ 
1  promised  him  to  take  that  way  in  which  I  might  most  serve 
the  public  peace. 

^*  Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Calamy,  and  myself,  had  some  speeches 
together  about  it ;  and  we  all  thought  that  a  bishoprick  might  be 
accepted  according  to  the  description  of  the  declaratioui  without 
vou  I.  o 
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any  violation  of  the  covenant,  or  owning  the  ancient  prelacy  ^ 
but  all  the  doubt  was  whether  this  declaration  would  be  made  a 
law  as  was  then  expected,  or  whether  it  were  but  a  temporary 
means  to  draw  us  on  till  we  came  up  to  all  the  diocesans  desired. 
Mr.  Calamy  desired  that  we  might  all  go  together,  and  all 
refuse  or  all  accept  it* 

'^  By  this  time  the  rumour  of  it  fled  abroad,  and  the  voiee  of 
the  city  made  a  difference.  For  though  they  wished  that  none 
of  us  should  be  bishops,  the  said  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, being  known  to  be  for  moderate  episcopacy,  their  acceptance 
would  be  less  scandalous ;  but  if  Mr.  Calamy  should  accept  it, 
who  had  preached,  and  written,  and  done  so  mucj)  against  it 
(which  were  then  at  large  recited),  never  Presbyterian  would  be 
trusted  for  his  sake.  So  that  the  clamour  was  very  loud  against 
his  acceptance  of  it :  and  Mr.  Matthew  Newcomen,  bis  brother- 
in-law,  and  many  more,  wrote  to  me  earnestly  to  dissuade  hio* 

*^  For  my  own  part,  1  resolved  against  it  at  the  first,  but  not  as 
a  thing  which  I  judged  unlawful  in  itself  as  described  in  the 
king's  declaration :  but  I  knew  that  it  would  take  me  off  my 
writing.  I  looked  to  have  most  of  the  godly  ministers  cast 
out ;  and  what  good  could  be  done  by  ignorant,  vile,  inca* 
pable  men  ?  I  feared  that  this  declaration  was  but  for  present 
use,  and  that  shortly  it  would  be  revoked  or  nullified  ;  and  if  so, 
I  doubted  not  but  the  laws  would  prescribe  such  work  for 
bishops,  in  silencing  ministers,  and  troubling  honest  Christians 
for  their  conscience,  and  ruling  the  vicious  with  greater  lenity, 
as  that  I  had  rather  have  the  meanest  employment  among  men. 
My  judgment  was  also  fully  resolved  against  the  lawfulness  of 
the  old  diocesan  frame. 

^'  But  when  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Calamy  asked  my  thongfat^ 
I  told  them  that,  distinguishing  between  what  b  simply,  and 
what  is  by  accident,  evil,  I  thought  that  as  episcopacy  is  described 
in  the  king's  declaration,  it  is  lawful  when  better  cannot  be 
had ;  but  yet  scandal  might  make  it  unfit  for  some  men  mora 
than  others.  To  Mr.  Calamy  therefore  I  would  give  no  coimsel, 
but  for  Dr.  Reynolds,  I  persuaded  him  to  accept  it,  so  be  it  ha 
would  publicly  declare  that  he  took  it  on  the  terms  of  the 
king's  declaration,  and  would  lay  it  down  when  he  coold 


^  It  requires  a  coosidermble  portion  of  the  dittin^ishini:  powen  of  Baxter  Is 
iinderttaDd  bow  the  accepttDce  of  a  binboprick,  on  any  tucb  footliif  as  ii  wM 
liktly  to  ba  |>Ucfd,  was  coniistaut  with  tht  principlct  of  tbs  covtasaL 
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longer  pxercise  it  on  those  terms.  Only  I  left  it  to  his  considera- 
lion  whether  it  would  (je  belter  to  stay  till  he  saw  what  they 
would  do  with  the  declaration ;  and  for  myself,  I  was  confident 
I  should  see  cause  to  refuse  it. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  lord  chancellor  the  next  day  save  one, 
he  asked  me  of  my  resolution,  and  put  me  to  it  so  suddenly,  that 
I  was  forced  to  delay  no  longer,  hut  told  him  that  I  could  not 
accept  it  for  several  reasons.  And  it  was  not  the  least  that  I 
thought  I  could  better  serve  the  church  without  it,  if  he  would 
hut  |)roaeciitc  the  establishment  of  the  terms  granted;  and 
liecausc  [  thought  it  would  be  ill  taken  if  I  refused  it  upon 
ony  but  aeceptahle  reasoiiH.  But  as  writing  would  serve  best 
against  misreports  hereafter,  I  the  next  day  put  a  letter  into  the 
lord  chancellor's  hand,  which  he  took  in  good  part;  in  which 
I  concealed  most  of  my  reasons,  but  gave  the  best,  and  used 
more  freedom  in  my  further  requests  than  i  expected  should 
bBve  anj' good  success,"' 

A*  this  letter  eontaina  tome  of  Butter's  vicwt  cf  th«  sbttt  ftl 
Ma$t  wbi«h  th«n  existed,  ud  suggeau  to  the  lotd  chMlMtltf 
^iit»B  whtoh)  iF  adopted,  he  supposed  wottld  both  iHitafiH 
the  intents  of  the  church,  ud  gratify  the  NoneooRirtntstS}  I 
AtU  prcaent  it  entire.  Whether  he  had  any  reasons  for  beller^ 
nf  that  the  persons  whom  he  mentions  would  accept  of  Uj 
sboprics,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  has  rarely  happened 
that  aoeh  a  situation  has  been  so  completely  in  the  power  of  an 
nidiridusl  to  accept,  whose  principles  did  not  sUuid  id  the  way 
of  bU  acceding  to  it,  but  who  honourably  declined  it  for  him- 
•df,  and  >o  ingenuously  recommeDded  others. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  great  favour  and  condescension  encourage  me  to 
|t*t  yen  more  of  my  sense  of  the  business  which  your  lordship 
was  pleased  to  propound.  1  was,  till  I  saw  the  declaration,  much 
(Wjected,  and  resolved  agunst  a  bishoprick  as  unlawful;  but, 
Ming  there  more  than  on  October  22d.,  that  his  majesty 
gtsnts  us  the  pastor's  consent,  that  the  rural  dean  with  the 
vhole  ministry  may  exercise  as  much  persuasive  pastoral  power 
*•  1  could  desire,  and  that  subscription  is  abated  in  the  univer^ 
"tics,  6tc,  Finding  such  happy  concessions  in  the  great  point 
of  parochial  power  and  discipline,  and  in  the  liturgy  and  cere- 
DHmiet,  my  soul  rejoiced  in  thankfulness  to  God  and  his 
UMttoioenti,  aud  my  conscience  presently  told  m«  it  wu  my 
•urs.putu.  p^98l,tn. 
oa 
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duty  to  do  my  best  with  myself  atid  others,  as  far  as  I  had  in- 
terest and  opportunity,  to  suppress  all  sinful  d i scot i ten ts  ;  aoA 
having  competent  materials  now  put  into  my  hands,  without 
which  I  could  have  done  nothing,  to  perituade  all  my  hrethrM 
to  thankfulness  and  obedient  submission  to  the  government. 
Being  raised  to  some  joyful  hopes  of  seeing  the  beginning 
of  a  happy  union,  1  bhall  crave  your  lordship's  pardon  for  pre- 
suming what  further  endeavours  will  be  necessary  to  accompliah 
it.  1.  If  your  lordship  will  endeavour  to  get  the  declaraiioa 
passed  into  an  act.  2.  If  you  will  speedily  procure  a  commi*- 
sion  to  the  persons  that  are  equally  to  be  deputed  to  that  work, 
to  review  the  Common  Prayer-book,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion. 3.  If  you  win  further  effectually  the  restoration  of  ablt, 
faithful  ministers,  who  are  lately  removed,  who  have,  and  w '" 
have,  great  interest  in  the  sober  part  of  the  people,  to  a  setlltd  I 
Station  of  service  in  the  church.  4.  If  you  will  open  some  w^  '. 
for  the  ejection  of  the  inautiicient,  scandalous,  and  unable. 
If  you  will  put  as  many  of  our  persuasion  as  you  can  into 
bishopricks,  if  it  may  be,  more  than  three.  6.  If  you  will  desire 
the  bishops  to  place  some  of  them  in  inferior  places  of  trust, 
especially  niral  deaneries,  which  is  a  station  suitable  to  us,  in  I 
that  it  hath  no  salary  or  maintenance,  nor  coercive  power,  but  J 
that  simple,  pastoral,  persuasive  power  which  we  desire.  Tbil  J 
much  will  set  us  all  in  joint. 

"  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  hope,  by  letters  this  very  week,  tt>l 

disperse  the  seeds  of  satisfaction  into  many  counties  of  England.^  1 

I   My  conscience  commanding  me  to  make  this  my  very  work  a 

58,  unless  the  things  grauted  should  be  reversed,  whldl  I 
God  forbid.  I  must  profess  to  yonr  lordship  that  I  am  utterly 
against  accepting  of  a  bisho]>rick,  because  1  am  conscious  that  it 
will  overmatch  my  sulbciency,  and  affright  me  with  the  thought 
of  my  account  for  so  great  an  undertaking.  Especially,  becaDM 
]  it  will  very  much  disable  me  from  an  effectual  promoting  of 
I  the  church's  peace.  As  men  will  question  all  my  argumentatiom 
\  and  persuasions,  when  they  see  me  in  the  dignity  which  I  plead 


for,  but  will  take  me  to  speak  n 


n partially,  when  L  J 


I  but  as  one  of  themselves  ;  so  f  must  profess  to  your  lord*  J 

'p^l 


■hip  that  it  will  atop  my  own  mouth  that  I  cannot  for  shame 
half  so  freely  as  now  I  can  and  will,  if  God  enable 


for  0 


*  Bow  diRkrcDt  1 1  thli  from  Clsnndon'i  rfpmentttion  of  tlie  bthaviowraf  I 
tin  miniHcn  in  Lunikin  towsrdi  (Ixir  l>r«lirtu  In  tbc  COU11I17  ! 
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dience  and  peace;  while  I  know  that  the  hearen  will  be  thinking 
1  am  pleading  for  myself.    I  therefore  humbly  crave 

^Tbat  your  lordship  will  put  some  able  man  of  our  persua- 
sion into  the  place  which  you  intend  for  me,  though  I  now  think 
that  Dr.  Rejmolds  and  Mr.  Calamy  may  better  accept  of  a 
bishoprick  than  I,  which  I  hope  your  lordship  will  promote*  I 
shall  presume  to  offer  some  choice  to  your  consideration :  Dr. 
Francis  Roberts,  of  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  known  by  his 
woriLs ;  Mr.  Froyzall,  of  Clun,  in  Shropshire  and  Hereford  dio- 
cese, a  man  of  great  worth  and  good  interest;  Mr.  Daniel 
Cawdrey,'  of  Billing,  in  Northamptonshire ;  Mr.  Anthony  Bui^- 
gess,  of  Sutton  G>ldfield,  in  Warwicksliire-^all  known  by  their 
printed  works;  Mr.  John  Trap,  of  Gloucestershire;  Mr.  Ford, 
of  Exeter;  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Bampfield,  of  Sher^ 
borne;  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Newbury;  Dr.  Chambers,  Dr. 
Bryan,  and  Dr.  Grew,  all  of  Coventry ;  Mr.  Brinsley,  of  Yar- 
mouth ;  Mr.  Porter,  of  Whitchurch  in  Shropshire ;  Mr.  Gilpin^ 
of  Cumberland ;  Mr.  Bowles,  of  York ;  Dr.  Temple,  of  Bramp- 
ton, in  Warwickshire  :  I  need  name  no  more. 

^Secondly:  That  you  will  believe  I  as  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge your  lordship's  favour  as  if  I  were  by  it  possessed 
of  a  bishoprick :  and  if  your  lordship  continue  in  those  inten* 
tions,  I  shall  thankfully  accept  it  in  any  other  state  or  relation 
that  may  further  my  service  to  the  church  and  to  his  ma- 
jesty. But  1  desire,  for  the  fore-mentioned  reasons,  that  it 
may  be  no  cathedral  relation.  And  whereas  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  where  I  have  lived  will  not  resign,  but  accept  nie  only  as 
his  curate,  if  your  lordship  would  procure  him  some  prebendary, 
or  other  place  of  competent  profit,  for  I  dare  not  mention  him 
to  any  pastoral  charge,  or  ^lace  that  requireth  preaching,  that 
so  he  might  resign  that  vicarage  to  me,  without  his  loss,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  act  before  December ;  for  the  sake  of  that  town 
of  Kidderminster,  I  should  take  it  as  a  very  great  favour.  But 
if  there  be  any  great  inconvenience  or  difliculties  in  the  way,  I 
can  well  be  content  to  be  his  curate.  I  crave  your  lordship's 
pmrdon  for  this  trouble,  which  your  own  condescension  has 
drawn  upon  you,  and  remain,"  &c.'" 

This  letter,  which  is  dated  the  1st  of  November  1660,  states 
clearly  Baxter's  approbation  of  the  king's  declaration,  and  his 

1  It  is  sio^lar  that  Baxter  should  have  proposed  Cawdrey  for  a  bishoprick* 
He  was  one  of  the  most  decided,  indeed  violent,  Presbyterians  of  the  times. 
•  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  283,  284. 
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anxioua  desire  that  it  might  be  put  on  the  footing  of  law, ; 

fairly  and  fully  acted  upon.   The  requests  which  the  letter  make^ 

were  not  unreasonable  in  themselves,  or  in  reference  to  the  state 

of  parties  at  the  time,  though  not  likely  to  be  all  complied  with* 

I     The  letter  as  a  whole,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  simpliv- 

I    oity,  integrity,  and  disinterestedness  of  Baxter. 

F        *'  Mr,  Calamy,"  he  says,  "  blamed  me  for  giving  in  my  deiu4 

alone,  before  we  had  resolved  together  what  to  do.     But  I  toU 

him  the  truth,  that  being  upon  other  necessary  business  with  llw 

lord  chancellor,  he  ])ut  me  to  it  on  the  sudden,  ao  that  I  couht 

I     BOt  conveniently  delay  my  answer. 

I         "Dr.  Reynolds  almost  as  suddenly  accepted,  saying,  thll; 

I    some  friend  had  taken  out  the  congt!  d'elire  for  him  without  hi' 

I    knowledge.     He  read  to  me  a  profesMon  directed  to  the  kinKy. 

I   vhich  he  had  written,  where  he  professed  that  he  took  a  bislK^ 

I  and  a  presbyter  to  differ  not  ordine  but  gradu ;    that  a  bishiy 

1  vas  but  the  chief  presbyter,  and  that  he  was  not  to  ordaa 

I   or  govern    but  with    his  presbyters'  assistance  and  conscntt 

I  tliat  he  accepted  of  the  place  as  described  in  the  king'*  d»> 

I  olaration,  and  not  as  it  stood  before  in  England  ;  and  that  h* 

I  would  no  longer  hold  or  exercise  it  than  he  could  do  it  on  tbeMi 

I  terms.     To  this  sense  it  was,  and  he  told  me  that  he  vto»H: 

'     offer  it  the  king  when  he  accepted  of  the  place;  but  whethw 

he  did  or  not  1  cannot  tell.     He  died  in  the  bishoprick  of  \or> 

wich,  an.  1676." 

I        "  Mr.  Calamy  long  suspended  his  answer,  so  that  that  bishop* 

I  rick  was  long  undisposed  of ;  till  lie  saw  the  issue  of  all  of  a 

I  treaty,  which  easily  resolved  bim."    Dr.  Manton  was  offered  tbt 

deanery  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Bates,  the  deanery  of  Coveutr]F 

x  Dr.  Reyniilili  was  a  pmon  at  gooil  hamlog,  respectable  talent*, 
ilecidnl  pklj.  It  appeait  that  Baiter  thouebt  h«  luigbl,  cuiiiUlmtly  *lth  Up' 
priDciplei,  arcept  a  bishoprick.  Reynulils  ilmw  out  appear  la  have  belt«ti4l 
in  tbc  jui  diirinum  uF  aojr  form  of  church  goverDmciii,  and  thercfora  ha. 
could  bnve  ao  ctiaicientiuua  objections  to  a  bishoprick,  and  proliably  IhoD^U 
be  mi^ht  be  able  to  Krvc  the  Noucunformitti  more  in  Ibat  capaejm* 
than  had  he  reoaineil  one  of  themaelves.  He  appeon  to  have  uianagc4  ihkii 
lee  of  Norwich  with  grtH  mode  ml  ion,  tbuugb,  eveu  tbcrc,  oiucb  (uScriBCf 
itaa  endured  ;  tnaay  of  the  Nun  cod  form  istt  being  pro&rculeil  by  tbe  biidiO|t^  , 
cbaocellor,  (bough,  it  is  aaid,  greatly  ngaiail  tbe  bithop's  will.  See  Cbalmn^ 
*  Life  of  Reynoldi,'  prefixed  to  bia  work.>,aad  tiM  '  Cunfuriiiiai'i  Plea  Cm  At 
NoaconbrmUt,'  iiart  iv.  p.  G7. 

*  ll  would  bave  boeu  lionourBble  lo  tbe  dinrarter  of  Dr.  Calamy  Ua4  ha 
Tctuted  tba  biihoprick  Id  a  more  prompt  Buil  decided  manner.  It  U  atitlfMt 
that  be  cait  a  lunging,  llngeria;  louk  tovtords  it,  and  taid  nnla  tpuetpari  with 
tonic  reluctance.    Nothing  seeius  to  liave  prevented  bit  aci-eptanco  bul  ib« 
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MeMf  iduch  tliey  1>oth  after  ^ome  time  refused.  And,  as 

Mr.  Edward  Itowlea  wa§  offered  the  deanery  of  York,  at 

ttch  he  refiued." 

Mided  the   affair  of  the  Presbyterian  bishopricks,  which 

RJWtere  more  honour  than  the  accepter,  Calamy 
I  have  heutated  ;  perplexed,  it  would  appear,  by  opposite 
duty,  but  little  wishing  to  decline,  provided  he  could 
BpUed  without  compromising  his  character  and  eonsi&t- 
Baxter's  promptitude  and  decision  reflect  the  greatest 
B  hii  disinteretted  and  upright  character.  The  king's 
ion  waa  issued  ;  and  the  London  ministers,  glad  to 
iny  thing  which  !)eemed  to  promise  protection  and  en- 
■ent  to  their  labours,  met  and  thanked  his  majesty  for 
nUioB  and  goodness,  and  entreated  liiin  still  to  attend 

nqUMts.  It  was  presented  on  the  ICth  of  November, 
jra  Dumber  of  the  ministers,  not  including  Baxter, 
Mther  this  came  to  the  king's  care,  lie  says  (or  w'hat  else 
bat  caused  it  I  know  not,  but  presently  after  the  Earl 
icrdale  came  to  tell  me),  that  1  must  come  the  next  day 
b^f  who  was  pleaded  to  tell  me  that  he  sent  for  me 
ngnify  his  favour  to  me.  I  told  him  1  feared  my  plain 
■»  October  22d,  which  1  thought  the  case  in  hand  com- 

ne  to  employ,  might  have  been  displeasing  to  htm;  but 
me  that  he  wns  not  offended  at  the  plainness,  free- 
earnestness  of  iliem,  but  only  when  he  thought  1  was 
he  right ;  and  that  for  niv  free  speech  he  took  me  to  I>e 
nter  man.  1  suppose  this  favour  came  from  the  bishops, 
-ing  notice  of  what  last  passed,  did  think  that  now  I 
en*  their  interests,"  f 

I  majesty's  declaration  it  was  intimated  that  the  liturgy 
)e  reviewed  and  reformed,  and  certain  alterations  adopt- 
Leet  the  feehn^s  of  the  Nonconformists.  Baxter  freiiuently 
Bed  the  chancellor  to  carry  this  engagement  into  effect. 
Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Calamy  were  authorised  to  name 
MHU  on  their  side  to  manage  the  conference ;  and  that 

bleb  it  HOuld  have  raited  against  hii  coDilttencj',  and  the  noioa- 
<r  hufrieiids.  This  San  Ibrowi  a  greater  ahttli:  over  iijt  clmraclcr  for 
itum  any  thiag  eUe  Ihul  I  know,  tie  puitesied  hT(hl>  re^gievUble 
M  tbc  leader  o!  the  iniDiiten  of  Lobdun  for  many  jenrv  ;  aud  mutt 
a  a  very  nuHlerale  FrcBbyltriaa  wheu  ba  cuuM  deliberate  to  lonj 
o  accept  or  to  rf jci't  ilie  ]iri)ferred  bisliuprick.  Eveo  Batter  leemi  lu 
-werrr,  be  migtit  huve  acceded  cauiitUulIy  witb  hit  waliincnt*. 
part  ii.  p.  284. 
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being  done,  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  was  issued  em- 
powering the  persons  nominated  on  both  sides  to  meet  for  this 
purpose.  The  individuals  chosen,  comprehended  the  archbishop 
of  York  with  twelve  bishops  on  the  one  side,  and  eleven  Non- 
conformist ministers  on  the  other ;  with  a  provision  of  other 
individuals,  to  supply  the  places  of  any  who  might  not  be  able 
to  attend. 

^^  A  meeting  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  the  Savoy,  the 
bishop  of  London's  lodgings,  named  by  them  for  the  place. 
There '  met  us.  Dr.  Frewen,  archbishop  of  York  ;  Dr.  Sheldooy 
bishop  of  London;  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester;  Dr. 
Saunderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  Dr.  Cosins,  bishop  of  Durham; 
Dr.  Hinchman,  bishop  of  Salisbury;  Dr.  Walton,  bishop  of 
Chester ;  Dr.  Lany,  bishop  of  Peterborough  ;  Dr.  King,  bishop 
of  Rochester;  Dr.  Stem,  bishop  of  Carlisle;  and  the  constantert 
man  in  attendance  of  them  all,  Dr.  Gauden,  bishop  of  Exeter.  On 
the  other  side  there  met,  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  Mr. 
Clark,  Dr.  Spurstow,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Manton, 
Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Jacomb,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Rawliuson,  Mr.  Case, 
and  myself.  The  commission  being  read,  the  archbishop  Oi 
York,  a  peaceable  man,  spake  first,  and  told  us  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  business,  but  perhaps  the  bishop  of  London  knew 
more  of  tlie  king's  mind  in  it,  and  therefore  was  fitter  to  spedi 
on  it  than  he.  The  bishop  of  London  told  us,  that  it  was  not 
they,  but  we  that  had  been  the  seekers  of  this  conference,  and 
who  desired  alterations  in  the  liturgy ;  and  therefore  they  had 
nothing  to  say  or  do,  till  we  brought  in  all  that  we  had  to  say 
against  it  in  writing,  and  all  the  additional  forms  and  alterations 
which  we  desired.  Our  brethren  were  very  much  against  this 
motion,  and  urged  the  king's  commission,  which  required  us  to 
meet  together,  advise,  and  consult.  They  told  him  that  by  con* 
ference  we  might  perceive,  as  we  went  on,  what  each  would  yield 
to,  and  might  more  speedily  dispatch,  and  probably  obtain,  oar 
end ;  whereas,  writing  would  be  a  tedious,  endless  business,  and 
we  should  not  have  that  familiarity  and  acquaintance  with  each 
other's  minds,  which  might  facilitate  our  concord.  Uut  the 
bishop  of  London  resolutely  insisted  on  not  doing  any  thing  till 
we  brought  in  all  onr  exceptions,  alterations,  and  additions,  at 
once.  In  this  I  confess,  above  all  things  else,  f  was  wholly  of 
his  mind,  and  prevailed  with  my  brethren  to  consent ;  but,  I  con- 
jecture, for  contrary  reasons.  For,  I  suppose,  he  thought  that 
we  should  either  l)e  altogether  bv  the*  ears,  and  be  of  several 
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waSndM  amoog  ounelTes,  at  least  in  our  new  fimnft;  or  that  when 
our  propoeak  and  forms  came  to  be  scanned  by  them^  they 
ahonld  find  as  much  matter  of  exception  against  oure  as  we  did 
against  theirs ;  or  that  the  people  of  our  persuasion  would  be  dis- 
aatisfied  or  divided  about  it.  And  indeed  our  brethren  them- 
aehresy  thought  either  all,  or  much  of  this  would  come  to  pass, 
and  our  disadvantage  would  be  exceedingly  great.  But  I  told 
them  the  reasons  of  my  opinion ;  that  we  should  quickly  agree 
on  our  exceptions,  and  that  we  should  offer  none  but  what  we 
were  agreed  on  among  ourselves.  I  reminded  them,  that  vre 
were  engaged  to  offer  new  forms,  which  was  the  expedient  that 
firom  the  beginning  I  had  aimed  at  and  brought  in,  as  the  only 
way  of  accommodation,  considering  that  they  should  be  in 
Scripture  words,  and  that  ministers  should  choose  which  forms 
they  would.  I  stated,  that^  verbal  disputes  would  be  managed 
with  inuch  more  contention;  but,  above  all,  that  in  no  other  way 
eoold  our  cause  be  well  understood  by  our  people,  or  foreigners, 
or  posterity ;  but  our  conference  and  cause  would  be  misreported, 
and  published,  as  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  was,  to  our 
prejudice,  while  none  durst  contradict  it.  On  this  plan  what 
we  said  for  our  cause,  would  come  fully  and  truly  to  die  know- 
ledge of  England,  and  of  other  nations ;  and  that  if  we  refused 
this  opportunity  of  leaving  upon  record  our  testimony  against 
corruptions,  for  a  just  an4  moderate  reformation,  we  might 
never  have  the  like  again.  So  for  these  reasons,  1  told  the 
Ushops  that  we  accepted  of  the  task  which  they  imposed  on 
us ;  yet  so  as  to  bring  all  our  exceptions  at  one  time,  and  all 
onr  additions  at  another  time,  which  they  granted."^ 

There  is  doubtless  considerable  force  in  these  reasons  of 
Baxter's  for  managing  the  conference  in  writing  rather  than  by 
personal  discussion.  But  it  is  also  evident  that  the  Presby- 
terians were  completely  taken  in  the  trap  prepared  for  them. 
The  other  party  were  thus  left  to  assume  that  right  was  on  their 
side ;  the  onus  of  objecting  in  every  case  was  thrown  on  the 
Nonconformists,  and  the  less  difficult  part  of  defending  long- 
established  usages  left  to  the  bishops.  As  they  required  to 
be  furnished  at  once  with  every  thing  objected  to  and  re- 
quired, the  probability  was,  either  that  the  Nonconformists 
would  disagree  among  themselves,  some  perhaps  going  too 
far,  and  others  stopping  -short,  and  thus  a  satisfactory  reason 

^  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  305^  a06. 
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for  refuting  compliance  would  be  furnished.  Or^  p*fT*^t 
a  considerable  mass  of  objection  and  alteration  at  oaee^  a  sufi* 
cient  pretence  would  be  afforded  for  holding  thvm  up  ai  m* 
reasonable  and  captious,  and  determined  to  be  satiafied  with 
nothing  less  than  an  entire  revolution  of  the  ehuroh«  Hie  last 
probable  result  was  that  which  took  place»  and  doe  use  was 
made  of  it  accordingly. 

The  Nonconformists,  after  withdrawing  from  thia  eonfemes^ 
in  which  they  had  only  a  choice  of  difficulties  to  encounter,  i^ffesd 
to  divide  among  themselves  the  task  devolved  on  them.  The  se* 
lection  of  exceptions  to  the  Common  Prayer-book  theydistrihiiled 
among  them,  and  the  additions,  or  new  forms,  they  devolved  m 
Baxter  alone.  He  immediately  set  himself  to  the  task,  and  con* 
pleted,  in  a  fortnight,  an  entire  liturgy ;  correcting  the  diaoidcriy 
arrangement,  removing  the  repetitions,  and  supplying  the  defiscti 
of  th^  Prayer-book;  which  he  considered  its  principal  faultk 
He  found,  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  that  his  brethren  bad  nol 
completed  their  part  of  the  business ;  so,  to  assist  them,  he 
also  drew  up  a  paper  containing  the  exceptions  which  occurred 
to  him.  lliis  paper  and  his  liturgy  were  both  afterwards 
printed  by  himself.'  The  exceptions  and  alterations,  aa  pre* 
sented,  are  also  printed  in  his  life.*  Few  persons  who  eonsidcf 
these  exceptions,  with  the  proposed  amendments,  if  any  tokra- 
ble  degree  of  candour  be  exercised^  will  be  ready  to  maintain 
that  the  former  were  uncalled  for,  or  that  the  latter  would  not 
be  improvements.  But  where  undistinguishing  admiration  is 
directed  to  works  of  merely  human  composition,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  alterations  will  be  regarded,  except  in  the 
light  of  captious  and  unnecessary  innovations. 

^^  When  the  exceptions  against  the  liturgy  were  finished,  tbt 
brethren  oft  read  over  the  reformed  liturgy  which  I  offered  them. 
At  first  they  would  have  had  no  rubric  or  directory,  but  bare 
prayers,  because  they  thought  our  commission  allowed  it  not  |  at 
last  however  they  yielded  to  the  reasons  which  I  gave  them,  and 
resolved  to  take  them  in ;  but  first  to  offer  the  bishops  their 
exceptions. 

^^  At  this  time  the  convocation  was  chosen ;  for  till  now  it 
was  deferred.  Had  it  been  called  when  the  king  came  in,  the 
inferior  clergy  would  have  been  against  the  diocesan  and  impoa« 
iug  way :  but  aftern'ards  many  hundreds  were  turned  out,  that  all 

'  Lifei  part  U.  p.  308.  •  Ibid.  316. 


lh»  old  taquittf  fir4  mmis^efa  might  etm»  in* « And  thtopinton  of 
MMifdiiiatioa  kwg  set  afoot,  all  tbote  minUtera  thati  fiw  twenty 
jmn  togethtfTf  while  biahops  were  laid  aside^  had  beea  ordaiocid 
without  dioqesansi  were^  in  many  counties,  ^nied  any  vgicet  lo 
Urn  election  of  clerka  for  the  qonvooation*  By  all  wbieh  m^Wty 
and  by  the  scruples  of  abundance  of  ministers,  who  thought  it 
unlawiid  to  have  any  thing  to  do  in  the  choosing  of  such  a  Und 
of  assembly,  the  diocesan  party  wholly  carried  it  in  the  choice, 

^In  Loudon  the  election  was  appointed  to  be  in  Christ's 
Chnreh,  w  the  second  day  of  May,  1661.  The  London  minis- 
life  that  w^re  not  ejected,  proved  the  m^ority  against  the 
diocesan  party ;  and  when  I  went  to  have  joined  with  them, 
they  sent  to  me  not  to  come,  as  they  did  also  to  Mr,  Calamy  i 
4%  without  my  knowledge,  they  cho^  Mr,  Calamy  and  me 
|(ir  Lpadoo.  But  they  canied  it  against  the  other  party  but  by 
three  voices :  and  the  bishop  of  London  having  the  power  <^ 
choosing  two  out  of  four,  or  four  out  of  six,  that  are  chosen  by 
the  mimtere  in  a  certain  circuit,  did  give  m  the  great  benefit 
of  being  both  left  out.  So  we  were  excused,  and  the  city  of 
London  had  no  clerk  in  the  convocation.^  How  should  I  have 
heea  then  baited,  and  what  a  vexatious  place  should  I  have  had 
in  ench  a  convocation  1 

^  On  the  fourth  day  of  May,  we  had  a  meeting  with 
die  bishops,  where  we  gave  in  our  paper  of  exceptions  to 
them,  which  they  received.  The  seventh  was  a  meeting  at 
Sion  College,  of  all  the  London  ministers^  for  the  choice  of  a 
president  and  assistants  for  the  next  year ;  where  some  of  the 
Presbyterians,  upon  a  petty  scruple,  absenting  themselves,  the 
diocesan  party  carried  it,  and  so  got  the  possession  and  rule  of 
the  college.  The  eighth,  the  new  parliament  and  convocation 
sat  down,  being  constituted  of  those  fitted  and  devoted  to  the 
diocesan  interest.  On  the  two-and-twentieth  of  the  month, 
by  order  of  parliament,  the  national  vow  and  covenant  was  burnt 
in  the  street,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

^'  When  the  brethren  came  to  examine  the  reformed  liturgy, 
and  had  frequently  read  it  over,  they  passed  it  at  last  in  the 
same  words  that  I  had  written  it,  save  only  that  they  put  out  a 
few  lines  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  where  the 

•  This  l»  ooly  ooe  of  many  proofs  uf  the  cnuiUy  of  Sheldon  to  the  whole 
Nooconfumiist  party,  and  of  hli  deterroiuation  to  thwart  them  every  way  in 
hU  power.  Rather  than  have  Calamy  and  Baxter,  he  deprived  Loudon  of.ita 
proper  representatives  in  ths  convocstioo* 
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word  ^  offering''  was  used ;  and  they  put  out  a  page  ef  reaaoui 
for  infant  baptism,  which  I  had  annexed  to  that  crfBce,  thinkinf 
it  unnecessary.  They  also  put  the  larger  litany  into  an  appen- 
dix, as  thinicing  it  too  long ;  and  Dr.  Wallis  was  denied  Co 
draw  up  the  prayer  for  the  king,  which  is  his  work,  being  after- 
wards somewhat  altered  by  us.  We  agreed  to  put  befoie  it  a 
short  address  to  the  bishops,  professing  our  readiness  in  debate 
to  yield  to  the  shortening  of  any  thing  which  should  be  too  longi 
and  to  the  altering  of  any  thing  that  should  be  found  amiss* 

*^  As  I  foresaw  what  was  likely  to  be  the  end  of  our  confer- 
ence, I  desired  the  brethren  that  we  might  draw  up  a  plun  and 
earnest  petition  to  the  bjshops,  to  yield  to  such  terms  of  peace 
and  concord  as  they  themselves  did  confess  to  be  lawful  to  be 
yielded  to :  for  though  we  were  equals  in  the  king's  commissioay 
yet  we  are  commanded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  it  be  possible^ 
and  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  to  live  peaceably  with'  all  men.  If 
we  were  denied,  it  would  satisfy  our  consciences,  and  jostify  us 
before  all  the  world,  much  more  than  if  we  only  disputed  for  iL 
However,  we  might  this  way  have  an  opportunity  to  prodoes 
our  reasons  for  peace,  which  else  we  were  not  likely  to  have. 

'^  This  motion  was  accepted,  and  I  was  desired  to  draw  ap 
the  petition,  which  I  did,  and  being  examined,  was,  with  a  word 
or  two  of  alteration,  consented  to.  When  we  met  with  the  bi- 
shops, to  deliver  in  these  papers,  I  was  required  to  deliver  them: 
and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  get  audience  for  the  petition  before  all 
the  company,  i  told  them,  that  though  we  were  equals  in  the 
present  work,  and  our  appointed  business  was  to  treat,  yet  we 
were  conscious  of  our  place  and  duty,  and  had  drawn  up  a  peti- 
tion to  them,  which,  though  somewhat  long,  I  humbly  craved 
their  consent  that  i  might  read.  Some  were  against  it,  and  so 
they  would  have  been  generally  if  they  had  known  what 
in  it ;  but  at  last  they  yielded  to  it ;  but  their  patience  was 
so  put  to  it  by  us  as  in  hearing  so  long  and  ungrateful  a  petition* 
When  I  had  read  it,  Dr.  Gunning  began  a  long  and  vehement 
speech  against  it :  to  which,  when  he  came  to  the  end,  I  replied; 
but  i  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  my  reply,  and  was  fain  to 
bear  it,  because  they  had  been  patient  with  so  much  ado  so  Umg 
before.  I  delivered  them  the  petition  when  1  had  read  it,  and 
with  it,  a  fair  copy  of  our  reformed  liturgy,  called  additional 
forms  and  alterations  of  theirs.  They  received  both,  and 
departed."" 
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That  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  jpart  of  the  Inshops  to 
yieM  any  thing,  is  very  evident  from  the  whole  of  their  eoodiict* 
The  commisnon  onlv  extended  for  three  mouths,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  had  already  expired,  either  in  debating  how  the 
business  should  be  managed,  or  in  preparing  papers,  instead  of 
conferring  together  in  an  amicable  manner.  What  follows  in 
Baxter's  account  of  the  affair,  will  show  that  agreement  had 
neitber  been  contemplated  nor  intended,  from  the  b^inning. 

^  After  all  this,  when  the  bishops  were  to  have  sent  us  two 
papers,  one  of  their  concessions,  how  much  they  would  alter  of 
the  litii^  as  excepted  agunst,  and  the  other  of  their  accept- 
ance of  our  offered  forms  or  reasons  against  them ;  instead  of 
both  these,  a  good  while  after,  they  sent  us  such  a  paper  as  they 
iSd  before,  of  their  reasonings  against  all  our  exceptions,  with* 
oat  any  abatements  or  alterations  at  all  that  are  worth  the 
namiog.  Our  brethren,  seeing  what  they  were  resolved  to  bring 
it  to,  and  how  unpeaceably  they  managed  the  business,  did 
think  best  to  write  them  a  plain  answer  to  their  paper,  and  not 
to  suppress  it,  as  we  had  done  by  the  first.  This  task  also 
diey  imposed  on  me.  I  went  out  of  town,  to  Dr.  Spurstow's 
house,  in  Hackney,  for  retirement ;  where,  in  eight  days'  time,  I 
drew  up  a  reply  to  their  answer  to  our  exceptions,  litis  the 
brethren  read  and  consented  to,  only  wishing  that  it  had  been 
larger  in  the  latter  end,  where  I  had  purposely  been  brief,  be- 
cause I  had  been  too  large  in  the  beginning;  and  because  j^or/i- 
eulan  may  be  answered  satisfactorily  in  a  few  words  when  the 
general  differences  are  fully  cleared. 

^  By  this  time,  our  commission  was  almost  expired  ;  and 
therefore  our  brethren  were  earnestly  desirous  of  personal  de- 
bates  with  them  upon  the  papers  put  in,  to  try  how  much  altera- 
tion they  would  yield  to.  We  therefore  sent  to  the  bishops  to 
desire  it  of  them ;  and,  at  last,  they  yielded  to  it,  when  we  had 
bot  ten  days  more  to  treat. 

^  When  we  met  them,  I  delivered  the  answer  to  their  former 
papers,  the  largeness  of  which  I  saw  displeased  them  ;  but  they 
received  it.  We  earoestly  pressed  them  to  spend  the  little 
time  remaining  in  such  pacifying  conference  as  tended  to  the 
ends  which  are  mentioned  in  the  king's  declaration  and  com- 
mission ;  and  told  them,  that  such  disputes  which  they  had 
called  us  to  by  their  manner  of  writing,  were  not  the  things 
which  we  desired,  or  thought  most  conducing  to  those  ends. 

^  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  generality  of  the  bishopt 
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ftnd  doctors  present,  never  knew  what  we  offered  them  in  the 

rerormed  liturgy,  nor  in  this  reply,  nor  in  any  of  our  pnpeT% 

save  those  few  which  we  read  openly  to  them  ;  for  they  wert 

put  up,  and  carried  away ;  and,  1  conjecture,  scarce  any  but  ih* 

writers  uf  their  confutations  would  be  at  the  labour  of  reading 

I    them  over.     1  remember,  in  the  midst  of  our  lost  dispuUtinili 

1  when  I  drew  out  the  short  preface  to  the  last  reply,  which  Mfc 

Calamy  wrote,  to  enumerate,  in  the  beginning,  before  their  ey«% 

I  BiBny  of  the  grossest  corruptions,  which  they  stiffly  defended,  and', 

I  refused  to  reform,  the   company  were  more  ashamed  and  silefll, 

[  than  at  any  thing  else  that  I  had  said.   By  which  1  perceived 

I  that  they  had  never  read  or  heard  that  very  preface  which  wH 

in  epistle  to  themselves :  yea,  the  chief  of  them  confeMed.whrt 

f  they  bade  me  read  it,  that  they  knew  no  such  thing.  So  that,tl 

I    Hems,  before  ihey  knew  what  was  in  them,  [hey  resolved  ti' 

[    reject  our  papers,  right  or  wrong,  and  to  deliver  them  up  tt 

their  contradictors. 

I        *'  When  we  came  to  our  debates,  I  first  craved  of  them  their 

'   animadversions  on  our  additions  and  alterations  of  the  littirgyt 

which  we  had  put  in  long  before  ;  and  that  they  would  tell  W 

what  they  allowed  or  disallowed  in  them,  that  we  might  hwt 

the  use  of  them,  according  to  the  words  in  the  king's  declai** 

lion  and  commission.    But  they  would  not,  by  any  importunity^ 

r'  be  iiitrcated  at  all  to  debate  that,  or  to  give  their  opinions  about 

those  papers.    There  were  no  papers  that  ever  we  offered  them 

I  that    had    the   fate    of    these :    though  it  was    there    some  of 

[  them  thought  to  have  found  recriminating  matter  df  exceptions 

we  could  never  prevail   with    them    to  say   any   thing  aboni 

I  them,  in  word  or  writing.     Once,  Bishop  Morley  told  t»  if 

their  length,  to  which  I  answered,  that  wc  had  told  them  In  oi 
[  preface,  that  we  were  ready  to  abbreviate   any  thing  which 
debate  should  appear  too  long;  but   that  the  paucity  of  tbt 
prayers  made  the  ordinary  Lord's-day  prayers  far  shorter  thi 
theirs.     And  since  we  hud  given  our  exceptions  against  thein^ 
if  they  would  neither  by  word  nor  writing  except  against  oiti^,' 
I  nor  give  their  consent  to  them,  they  would  not  honour  theil 
t  cause  or  conference.     But  all  would  not  extort  either  dehau 
[  OD  that  snbjeet,or  any  repreliensions  of  what  we  had  offered  them. 
I        "  When  they  had  cast  out  that  part  of   our  desired  con- 
ference, our  next  business  was,  to  desire  them,  by  friendly 
conference,  to   go   over   the   particulars   which  we  excepted 
wul  to  tell  ui  how  much  they  would  abate,  and  whil 
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alterations  ihey  would  yield   to.     Tliis,  Bishop  Reynolds  oft 
pressed  them    to,  atid  so  did  all  the  rest  of   us  that  spake. 
But  they  resolutely  insisted  on  it,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  till  we  had  proved  that  tliere  was  r  necessity   for  altera- 
tion, which  we  had  not  yet  don* ;  and  that  they  were  there, 
ready  to  answer  our  proofs.     We  urged  ihem  again  and  again 
with  the  very  words  of  the  king's  declafKtion  »nd  eomtnistioa  i 
'  That  the  ends  enpressed  arc  for  th«  renonl  of  all  exceptiotu, 
and  occasions  of  exceptions  and  difftranoM,  from  tasmg  oor 
good  subjects,  and  for  giving  s&ti«factk>n  to  tender  eotMcteiKce, 
and  the  restoring  and  continuance  of  peace  and  amity  In  A* 
churches.     And  the  means  are,  to  make  Bvcb  rcaaonable  «Bd 
aeeetaary  alterations,  corrections,  and  amendments  thereini  m 
flbtM  be  agreed  upon  to  he  needfiil  and  expedient,  for  the  ghiof 
■Mbfactiori  to  tender  consciencce,  and  fcetwing  att)  CMCtnalllg 
peace,'  &c.  We  plainly  showed  hence,  that'  the  king  eappoaefh 
that  tome  alteratiata  must  be  made)  bat  the  Uahopt  b^Hd 
on   two  words  necessary  altenttioflS,  and  ewcA  ««  eAokW  tt 
agreed  on.     We  answered  them,  that  the  word  wegwry  hath 
reference  to  the  ends  expri^ssed ;  viz.,  the  satitfying  tender  oiMl> 
sciences,  and  is  joined  with  eTj-tdUitt  i  and  that  It  was  strange  Vf 
when  the  king  had  so  long  and  publicly  determined  of  the  end^ 
and  colled  us  to  consult  of  the  mean^,  we  should  presume  nov^ 
at  taut,  to  contradict  him,  and  to  determine  that  the  end  itself  It 
unnecewary;  and,    conseijiiently,  no  means  necessary  thereto. 
What,  ^en,  have  we  all  this  while  been  doing  }    When  thejr 
are  called  to  agree  on  such  necessary  means,  if  they  will  take 
advantage  of  that  word,  to  agree  on  nothing,  that  so  all  endea- 
voon  may  be  frustrated  for  want  of  their  agreement,  Ood  and 
the  world  would  judge  between  us,  who  it  is  that  frustrateth  the 
Ung's  commission,  and  the  hopes  of  a  divided,  bleeding  church. 
"  Thus  we  continued  a  long  time  contending  about  this  pointy 
whether  some  alterations  be  supposed  by  the  king's  declaration 
iud  commisaion  to  be  made  by  us ;  or,  whether  we  were  anew 
ta  dispute  that  point  ?     But  the  bishops  would  have  that  to  be 
oor  task,  or  none,  to  prove  by  disputation,  that  any  alteration 
na  necessary  to  be  made ;  while  they  confuted  our  proofs.  We 
told  them,  that  the  end  being  to  sati*^  tender  consciences,  and 
procure  unity,  those  tender  consciences  did  themselves  profess, 
that  withont  some  alterations,  and  these  considerable  too,  they 
toold  not  be  satisfied }  and  experience  told  them,  that  peace 
ud  unity  could  not  withottttbrai  be  attained.  ButsUU  they  tud 
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that  none  was  necessary,  and  they  woi^ld  yieltl  to  all  that  « 
proved  i  ' 


Here 


:  left  i 


;  Btraiti 
luid  enter  upon  a  dispute  with  them,  we  gave  up  tlN 
end  and  hope  of  our  eiideavaurs  ;  if  we  refused  it,  we  knew  thai 
they  would  boast,  that  when  it  came  to  the  set[ing-to,  we  waul| 
not  so  much  as  attempt  to  prove  any  thing  unlawful  in  tbj( 
liturgy,  nor  dare  dispute  it  with  them.  Mr.  Calamy,  with  ; 
Others  of  our  brethren,  would  have  liad  us  refuse  the  motion  oC 
disputing  as  not  tending  to  fullil  the  king's  commands.  We  toli 
the  bishops,  over  and  over,  that  they  could  not  choose  but  k]lO^^' 
that  before  we  could  end  one  argument  in  a  dispute,  our  tint 
would  be  expired  ;  that  it  eouid  not  possibly  tend  to  i 
accommodation ;  and  that  to  keep  off  from  personal  conferenctf^ 
till  within  a  few  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  commis 
then  to  resolve  to  do  nothing  but  wrangle  out  the  time  in  a  de- 
pute, as  if  we  were  between  jest  and  earnest  in  the  schools,! 
too  visibly  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  to  defeat  the  king'^' 
commission,  and  the  expectation  of  many  thousands,  who  longe4^ 
for  our  unity  and  peace.  But  we  spoke  to  the  deaf  ;  they  tia4 
Other  ends,  and  were  other  men,  and  had  the  art  to  suit  tlwi 
means  unto  their  ends.  For  my  part,  when  1  saw  that  they, 
would  do  nothing  else,  I  persuaded  our  brethren  to  yield  to  4 
disputation  with  them,  and  let  them  understand  that  we  v 
jar  from  fearing  it,  seeing  they  would  give  us  no  hopes  of  coi^ 
cord.  But,  withal,  first  to  profess  to  them,  that  the  guilt  of 
disappointing  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom,  lay  not  upon  raf , 
who  desired  to  obey  the  king's  commission,  but  on  them.  Thn^ 
we  yielded  to  spend  the  little  time  remaining,  in  disputing:, 
with  them,  rather  than  go  home  and  do  nothing,  and  leave  thMlh 
to  tell  the  court  when  they  had  so  provoked  us,  that  we  tlutit< 
not  dispute  with  them,  nor  were  able  to  prove  our  accuaalioiii^i 
of  the  liturgy."* 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  three  on  each  side  should  to 
chosen  to  debate  the  unlawfulness  of  the  impositions  ia  tbft 
Episcopal  system.  Urs.  Pearson,  Gunning,  and  sparrow,  bcingr 
on  the  one  side  ;  and  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Jacomb,  on  the  odier* 
Tlicy  met  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  Epiacopd 
party,  who  attended  in  considerable  numbers;  but  the  '" 
conformists,  except  the  three  advocates,  all  id>seiited  themselva 
I'he  debate  itself,  which  Baxter  hus  recorded  at  length,  w»s,M 
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might  hare  been  anticipated,  exceedingly  iinaaUBfactory ; 
partaking  more  of  tlie  nature  of  personal  altercation  than  of 
gTsve  religious  argument.  The  diecusMon  was  carried  on  by 
ex -tempore  writing  as  well  ati  by  occasional  i^peaking;  which 
must  have  been  as  wearisome  to  all  parties,  as  the  history 
of  it  would  now  be  tedious  and  unprofitable.  As  Baxter 
chiefly  maintained  the  discussion  on  the  aide  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, his  numerous  writings  contain  a  full  exposition  and 
defence  of  his  own  views  and  those  of  his  brethren  ;  while  the 
liturgy  remains  unaltered,  and  the  defences  of  its  correctness 
and  propriety  to  this  day  are  very  numerous.  Baxter's  account 
of  the  principal  disputants,  and  of  the  part  which  they  respec- 
tively took  in  the  discussion,  may  appropriately  close  the  review 
of  the  Savoy  conference. 

"  TTic  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Sheldon,  since  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  only  appeared  the  first  day  of  each  conferencci 
which,  beside  that  before  the  king,  was  but  twice  in  all,  as  1 
remember,  ami  meddled  not  at  all  in  any  disputations  : ''  but  all 
men  supposed  that  he  and  Bishop  Morley,  aud  next  Bishop 
Hiachman,  were  the  doers  and  disposers  of  all  such  alTairs. 
The  itrchbishop  of  York  (Frcwen)  spake  very  little;  and  came 
but  once  or  twice  in  all.  Bishop  Morley  was  often  there,  hut 
not -constantly,  and  with  free  and  fluent  words  with  much  car- 
Mttims,  was  the  chief  speaker  of  all  the  bishops^  and  the  great- 
ot  interrupter  of  us  i  vehemently  going  on  with  what  he 
tbonght  serviceable  to  his  end,  and  bearing  down  our  answers 
by  the  said  fervour  and  interruptions.  Bishop  Cosins  was  there 
coutaatly,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  so  little  logic,  aa- 
tinl  or  ardficiat,  that  I  perceived  no  one  much  moved  by  any 
tlung  he  said.  But  two  virtues  he  showed,  though  none  took 
bim  for  a  magician ;  one  was,  that  he  was  excellently  well 
nncd  in  canons,  councils,  and  fathers,  which  he  remembered, 
vben  1^  cidng  of  any  passages  we  tried  him.  The  other  was, 
that  as  he  was  of  a  rustic  wit  and  carriage,  so  he  would  endure 

'TbcticwiofShelilOD  in  lhcifltiirorthcSBToyconrcreDcc,arB>pparfDtfraill 
*w  cimnutance.  When  Lord  Muiclicitcr  remarked  to  the  king,  that  h«  wai 
■fnid  tbc  tenni  of  the  act  of  uoirorniily  were  (no  ri^d  fur  the  minHtin 
toTMply  with,  Sheldon  replied,  "I  am  afraid  xiitj  yim."—Bali't  FuMtrtU 
^"■M  /m*  Baxter,  It  ii  ouly  Decenary  k>  look  at  tome  paua^ei  of  Vtpj*'» 
'Htnoin,''  to  be  latliGed  ihat  Slieldnn  wai  «  profaue,  at  well  u  an  mi- 
rrtartpted  man  ;  toully  unfit  for  the  office  which  be  held.— See  particuUrlf 
iL  il.  p.  342.  Burnet  layi,  "  He  leemed  not  to  have  a  clear  >ente  of  reli^o, 
■Tnyatall  j  aadipokeof  it  moil  com mooly  ai  ofaa  tugiaeof  gomsnMKtj 
m  a  nutter  of  poUc]'."— Ok>m  Ttmtt,  i,  p.  237. 
VOL.  I.  p 
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more  freedom  of  discourae  with  liim,  tmd  was  more  afFab 
and  familiar  than  the  re>t.  Bishop  Hinchmnn,  since  biahl 
of  London,  was  of  the  most  grave,  comely,  reverend  aspect  I 
any  of  them ;  and  of  a  good  insight  in  the  fathers  and  comic 
Coains  and  he,  and  Ur.  Gunuiug,  being  ell  that  showed  auya 
siderafale  skill  in  them  among  us ;  in  which  they  were  all  thtt 
of  ver)'  laudable  understandings,  and  better  than  any  other  | 
either  of  the  parties  that  1  met  with.  Ui»hnp  Htnchman  >piM 
cahnly  and  slowly,  and  not  very  often  ;  but  was  as  high  in  It 
principles  and  resolutions  ss  any  of  them. 

"Bishop  Sanderson,  of  Lincoln,  was  iiometimes  there, 
never  spake,  that  I  know  of,  except  a  very  little ;  but  his  g 
learning  and  worth  are  knoivii  by  his  labours,  and  his  a 
peevishness  not  unknown.' 

"  Bishop  Gauden  was  our  most  constant  helper :  he  td 
Bishop  Cosins  seldom  were  absent.  And  how  bitter  soever  Uj 
pen  might  be,  he  was  the  only  moderator  of  all  the  bishof 
except  our  Bishop  Reynolds.  He  showed  no  logic,  uor  mei 
died  in  any  dispute  or' point  of  learning  ;  but  he  had  a  cal 
fluent,  rhetorical  tongue ;  and  if  all  had  been  of  his  miad  % 
had  been  reconciled.  But  when  by  many  day»'  conferencA  | 
the  beginning,  we  had  gut  some  moderating  concessions  fral 
him,  and  from  Bishop  Cosi  ns  by  his  means,  the  rest  can»  in  ft 
end,  and  brake  them  all.* 

"  Bishop  Lucy,  of  St.  David's,  spake  once  or  twice  a  ft 
words,  calmly ;  and  so  did  Bishop  Nicholson,  of  Gloucester)  afl 
Bishop  Griffiths,  of  St.  Asaph's,  though  not  commissionetft 
King,  bishop  of  Chichester,  1  never  saw  there.  Bishop  VVamfl^ 
of  Rochester,  was  once  or  twice.  Lany,  of  Peterborough,  ini  I 
twice  or  thrice  there ;  and  Walton,  bishop  of  Cheiitcr,  but  nri- 
therofthem  Kpake  much. '" 

"  Among  all  the  bishops,  there  was  none  who  had  so  pro- 
mising a  face  as  Dr.  Sterne,  bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  looked  w 
honestly,  gravely,  and  soberly,  that  I  scarce  thought  aucli  > 
face  could  have  deceived  me.     \^'hen  1  won  entreating  thcoi  not 

•  It  ii  laid  Ihat  Biiliup  Sandrrioo  r«quut(d,  «q  bii  i)>*lh-bed,  ititt  M 
c}ectrd  iiiiuiiUn  (biiul3  be  «p>pla}cd  agaiii  i  but  of  cuuri*  thai  ws*  mi  «•- 
ylinl  «1lh_/lii.r(n '(  l.i/e,  pure  ii.|i.  3n:i. 

•  It  i>  ■uii.cirliat  uricular  tliat  Uit  ■ull>at  <>r  tlic  '  Eikon  lUilltk*.'  ti-'^ 
luivc  hccD  to  Bii>d»n>t«  k  QiBD  ID  Ilic  ilfbulH  Hilb  tbc  NuucunforniUu.  !■■>' 
ttr'i  il>-Ktii>tbin  u<  biiulm  uiil  Qucut  tongue,  aercci  very  well  with  ifat  >()b 
attbtt  celcbrBlcu  buukt  Ibe  couituveity  abuut  nliicb  ■*  autr  tttu  tt*t,  ui 
Iba  claim  vfOauileu  fully  «i(;(rtaiu«il. 
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lo  cast  out  flo  niRny  of  their  brethren  tbfoiigh  the  noHm^  he. 
turned  to  the  rest  of  the  reverend  bishops,  and  uoAf  *  He  will 
not  say  in  the  kitigdom,  lest  he  own  a  khg.*  .This  ww  aH  I 
ever  beard  that  worthy  prelate  say.  f  told  him  with  grief,  thai 
half  the  charity  which  became  so  grave  a  bishop,  riiight  have' 
helped  him  to  a  better  exposition  of  the  word  nation,^ 

^Bishop  Reynolds  spake  much  the  first  day,  for  bringing 
them  to  abatements  and  moderation;  and  afterwards  he  sat 
with  them,  and  spake  now  and  then  a  word  for  moderation. 
He  was  a  solid,  honest  man,  but  through  mildness  and  esicM 
id  timorous  reverence  for  great  men,  altogether  unfit  to  contend 
with  them* 

^  Mr.  Thomdike  spake  once  a  few  iinpertinenty  passionate 
words,  eonfuting  the  opinion  which  wa  bad  reqeived  of  him 
firom  his  first  writings,  and  confirming  that  which  his  second 
and  last  writings  had  given  us  of  him«  Dr.  Earle,  Dr.  Heylia, 
and  Dr.  Barwick,  never  came.  Dr,  Hacket,  since  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Litchfield,  said  nothing  to  make  us  know  any 
thing  of  him.  Dr.  Sparrow  said  but  little,  but  tliat  little  waa 
with  R  qnrit  enough  for  the  imposing  dividing  cause. 

'*Dr.  Peirce  and  Dr.  jGhinning  did  aU  their  workf  bcMde 
Bishop  Morley's  discourses,  but  with  great  difference  in  the 
manner.    Dr.  Peirce  was  their  true  logician   and  disputant, 
without  whom,  as  far  as  I  could  discerni  we  should  have  bad  no- 
thing firom  them,  but  Dr.  Gunning's  passionate  invectives,  mixed 
with  some  argumentations.  He  disputed  accuratelyi  soberly,  and 
calmly,  being  but  once  in  any  passion  j  breeding  in  us  great 
tttpect  for  him,  and  a  persuasion  that  if  he  had  been  independ* 
tfttj  he  would  have  been  for  peace,  and  that  if  all  had  been  in  his 
power,  it  would  have  gone  well.    He  was  the  strength  and 
kniottr  of  that  cause,  which  we  doubted  whether  he  heartily 
ntiotained.     He  was  their  forwardest  and  greatest  speaker) 
understanding  well  what  belonged  to  a  disputant;  a  man  of 
Sfcater  study  and  industry  than  any  of  them ;  well  read  in  fa- 
^n  and  councils,  and  of  a  ready  tongue ;  I  hear,  and  believe, 
^  rery  temperate  life  also,  as  to  all  carnal  excesses  whatso* 
^^;  but  5o  vehement  for  his  high,  imposing  principles,  and  so 
<^er  zealous  for  Arminianism,  and  formality,  and  church  pomp ; 
^  to  very  eager  and  fervent  in  his  discourse,  that  I  conceive 
^  prejudice  and  passion  much  perverted   his  judgment.     I 
^  sure,  they  made  him  lamentably  overrun  himself  in  his  dis- 

*  lA(tf  psrt  ii.  p.  231. 
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courses.     Of  Dr.  Peirce  1  will  say  no  more,  because  he  halh  s 
so  much  of  me.'' 

*'  On  our  part.  Dr.  Bates  spake  very  solidly,  judiciously,  aiWi 
pertinently,  when  he  spake.  As  for  myself,  the  reason  why  I 
■pake  so  much  was,  because  it  was  the  desire  of  iny  brcllir«% 
and  1  was  loath  to  expose  itiem  to  tlie  hatred  of  the  bishops ;  bM 
was  willing  to  take  it  all  upon  myself,  they  themselves  havinj. 
so  much  wit  as  to  be  therein  more  sparing  and  cautious  than  U 
I  thought  also  that  the  day  and  cause  commanded  me  those  t\ 
things,  which  then  were  objected  to  me  as  ray  crimes,  vilf 
speaking  too  boldly  and  too  long.  ]  thought  it  a  cause  tbit 
1  could  comfortaby  suffer  for,  and  should  oa  willingly  be  a  mar 
tyr  for  chanty  as  for/aith."' 

Thus  ended  the  Savoy  conference,  the  last  of  those  attempl 
to  reconcile  churchmen  and  dissenters,  in  which  the  court  an 
the  authorities  in  the  church  look  any  active  part.  The  isal 
might  have  been  foreseen  at  the  beginning,  from  the  disposiutl 
of  the  leading  Episcopal  commissioners,  and  from  the  condM 
of  Sheldon  at  the  very  first  meeting ;  beside  what  was  knol 
of  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  court  and  the  whole  royal  pai^ 
Burnet  says,  with  considerable  justice,  "  The  two  men  that  Eoi 
the  chief  management  oF  the  debate,  were  the  most  unBt  I 
heal  matters,  and  the  fittest  to  widen  them  that  could  hM 
been  found  out.  Baxter  was  the  opponent,  and  Gunning  n 
the  respondent,  who  was  afterwards  advanced,  first  to  ChicM 
ter,  and  then  to  Ely.  He  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  an 
noted  for  a  special  subtlety  of  arguing.  All  the  arts  of  sopli»ti; 
were  made  use  of  by  him  on  all  occasions,  in  as  confidenti 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  sound  reasoning.  Baxter  and  Ir^^ 
spent  some  days  in  much  logical  arguing,  to  the  diversion  0 
the  town,  who  thought  here  were  a  couple  of  fencers  f 
in  disputes,  that  could  never  be  brought  to  an  end,  i 
good  effect." ' 

The  affair  having  thus  ended  in  a  kind  of  farce,  i 
nisters  having  totally  faile<l,  as  they  conceived,  in 
of  the  conference,  they  drew  up  a  correct  account  of  the  ^ 
affair,  and  presented  it  to  the  king  in  the  form  of  a  p 

<■  Jeremy  Taylor  (o^s  In  ono  of  bii  leuers,  "ItUno  wooilrr  lb 
undcrvalun  Ihe  ifcuiry  of  EnglBDit.    Vou  knuw  what  apirit  b(  Uaf,ti 
luppoie  be  h»  ieci  witb  his  nrnuli :  fur  Mr.  Peril  (Peirce)  bulb  kUackcd  U 
and  they  are  Jointil  in  tbe  HUtr—Htirr'i  Li/i  a/Tagler,  p.  IS. 

•  Life,  iisrt  ii.  pi'.  3^3,  3S4. 

*  Buniel'a '0«n  Titiicf,'  ia\,  i.  )>p.383jZBJ, 
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ma  written  by  Baxter,  and  with  a  few  alterations  and  amcnd- 

Bta,  was  at  last  laid  before  his  majestj-,  with  nfair  copy  of 

the  papers,  by  Dr.  Manioii,  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  bates,  and 

■■  Baxter.     It  gives  a  short  history  of  the  conference,  and  its 

niccciisful  issue,  and  concludes  by  praying  that  the  benefits 

the  king's  declaration  might  be  continued  to  the  people,  and 

■t  the  additions   promised   in  it  might  be  bestowed.*     It 

es  not  appear  that  Charles  said  any  thing   particular   at 

i  winding  up  of  the  affair.     He  parted  with  the  ministers 

illy,  but  with  a  full  determination  to  pursue  such  measures, 

lo  adopt  the  expression  of  his  grandfather  respecting  the 

itani,  would  "  drive  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  do  worse." 

E  failure  offers  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  folly  of  at- 

■ptiog  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  this  world,  with  the  laws 

I  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     It  is  true,  in  regTird 

lucb  transactions  as  the  Savoy  conference,  as  well  as  of  other 

ngs,  "  that  no  man  can  sene  two  masters." 

liter  the  failure  of  the  negociation,  the  great  object  of  the 

laters  was,  if  possible,  to  gel  parliament  to  pass  the  king's 

laration  into  a  law,  without  which  it  would  be  of  no  penna- 

t  force  or  obligation ;  and  for  a  time,  their  expectations  were 

nraged  by  the  lord  chancellor.     But  when  it  came  to  the 

t  their  hopes  all  failed  them  ;  and  the  conformity  imposed. 

Bade  ten  times  more  burdensome  than  it  was  before.     For 

e  that  the  convocation  had  made  the  Common  Prayer-book 

grievous  than  ever,  the  parliament  made  a  new  act  of  con- 

:jf  with  a  new  form  of  subscription,  and  a  new  declaration 

made  against  the  obligation  of  the  covenant.     So  that 

ig'a  declaration  not  only  died  before  it  came  into  exe- 

and  all  hopes,  treaties,  and  petitions,  were  not  only 

■ioted,  but  a  weight  more  grievous  than  a  thduaaod 

lies  was  added  to  the  old  conformity,  with  a  heavy 


trt  il.  pp.  366— :tGs. 

(h  tbe  Kpi^cupal  caramiisionera  would  concede  nothtnt  to  the 

nitti  for  the  take  uf  peace,  they  toou  after  held  ■  niec(in|>  bj 

,  fur  the  purpuic  of  prepariog  cerlalo  uIlcntioDi  in  the  '  Book  of 

■^rer,'  nhich  thry  agreed  tu  lay  befure  the  next  convoralioD.    It 

iQ  the  Itlh  uf  May,  IfiCI,  aod  agreed  li>  lome  altrratiaoa  aod  addi- 

'  bcgao  Kith  the  office  Tur  the  king'!  birtb  aod  relura,  which  wai 

«  the  16th  uf  May,  btiog  their  lecood  (eiiion.    Od  the  IStb  of 

ilrd  iMiioD,  they  procc tiled  to  the  office  of  baptlim  for  thoia  of 

By  December  20tli,  the  book  was  completed  and  lubicribcd  bj 

of  both  botuet. 
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"  The  prhicif^al  Attentions  which  were  omde  to  tbii  veniMii  were  Iht  M- 
)<»win^.  Se\'eral  lestons  in  the  caletdar  were  changed  forothrn  more  pnper 
for  the  days.  The  prayers  upon  particular  occasions,  were  ditJoiDcd  from  the 
liturgy.  The  prayers  for  the  parliament,  that  for  all  conditiona  of  owe,  awl 
the  general  thaoksgiving,  were  added;  se%'eral  of  the  coUecta  ware  alterad; 
the  ^epistles  and  goapds  were  takea  out  of  the  last  translaifcMi  uf  the  Bable« 
they  having  heen  read  before,  according  to  the  old.  The  olBce  of  baptism  for 
those  of  riper  years,  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be  nsed  at  sea,  the  form  Ibr  the 
martyrdom  of  King  CbaHeSi  and  that  for  the  king's  return,  nr|  at  it  is  naw 
called,  the  restoration  of  the  royal  familyi  were  added.  The  book  did  not  gom 
press  till  some  time  after  it  was  subscribed,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  f«ir  enacting 
it  into  a  law  taking  up  a  considerable  time.*' — NlekoVt  Prwfaet  U  Hke  BmA  i/ 
CMrmen  Proper,  p.  10.  In  all  these  alteratlone»  it  U  very  dear  tba  dMPgy 
took  special  care  that  no  attentk>n  shoakl  be  shown  to  the  feelingt  or  pie* 
jtidices  of  the  Nonconformists.  This  writer  has  forgotten  to  atate  that| 
among  the  other  improvements  made  by  this  convocation  on  the  *  ftayer 
Book,*  the  story  of  *  Bell  and  the  Dragon'  was  added  to  the  kttoaa  taken 
from  the  Apocrypha ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
1661—1665. 


Baxter  •Bdetfouri  to  gain  potsesaioo  of  Kiddarminiter— >Tlie  Kin|;  snd 
CUreadoo  favourable  to  it— Defeated  by  Sir  Ralph  Clare  and  Biibop 
Morlcy^Conduct  of  Sir  Ralph  Clare  to  the  People  of  Kiddermiastei^-Bas- 
ter*t  spirited  Remonttrauce — Insurrection  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Man- 
Baiter's  Preaching  in  London — Obtains  a  License  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury— Attempts  to  negodate  with  the  Vicar  of  Kidderminstei^* 
Treainent  of  the  People  by  the  Bishop  and  Clergy—Baater  entirely  separated 
ffoai  KiddcnDinster— Takes  leave  of  Che  Church— Act  of  Uniformity— I  ta  In* 
jasticey  Impolicy,  and  Cruelty— Its  Injurious  Effects— Baiter's  Marriafa-^ 
IJcclaracloo  of  indulgence— Death  and  Character  of  Aab— Nalson— Has^ 
ships  of  the  Nonconformista— ^Death  of  Archbbhop  Juxon— Succeeded  Ipy 
SheidoD— Act  against  Private  Meetings— Suflerings  of  the  People — Baatar 
retires  to  Acton — Works  written  or  published  by  him  during  this  period-v> 
Corretpoodencc — Occasional  Communion — Consulted  by  Ashley— Condudf- 
ing  Memorials  of  the  year  1665. 

In  iIh^  preceding  chapter,  an  account  has  been  given  of  all 
the  public  transactions  in  whicli  Baxter  was  engaged  from  the 
period  of  the  restoration  to  the  termination  of  the  Savoy  con- 
ference. His  more  private  or  personal  affairs  now  require  our 
attention.  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon,  declining  the  bi- 
shoprick  of  Hereford,  the  reader  will  have  observed  that  lie 
prefers  a  request  of  a  very  humble  nature  respecting  Kidder- 
minster ;  that  if  his  lordship  would  bestow  some  prebendal 
place  on  Mr.  Dance,  the  vicar,  it  would  enable  him  to  return 
to  his  old  and  favourite  sphere  of  employment.  The  following 
narrative  brings  before  us  the  failure  of  this  application,  and,  in 
consequence,  his  entire  separation  from  Kidderminster. 

^^  When  I  had  refused  a  bishoprick,  I  did  it  from  such  reasons 
as  offended  not  the  lord  chancellor ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
it,  I  presumed  to  crave  his  favour  to  restore  me  to  preach  to  my 
people  at  Kidderminster  again,  from  whence  I  had  been  cast 
out,  when  many  hundreds  of  others  were  ejected,  upon  the 
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fitoratioii  of  all  those  who  had  been  sequestered.     It  was  but  k 

vicarage,  and  the  vicur  was  a  poor,  unlearned,  ignorant,  silly 

reader,  who  little  understood  what  Christianity,  and  the  articles 

uf  his  creed,  did  signify.     Once  a  quatter  he  said  something 

which  he  called  a  sermon,  which  made  him   the  pity  or  the 

laughter  of  the  people.     This  man,  being  unable  to  preach 

himself,  kept  always   a  curate  under   him  for  that   purpose. 

Before  the  wars,  1  had  preached  there  only  as  a  lecturer,  and  he 

was  bound  to  pay  me  sixty  pounds  per  annum ;  my  people  were 

BO  dear  to  me,  and  I  to  tbcm,  that  1  would  have  been  with  them 

upon  the  lowest  lawful  terms.     Some  laughed  at  me  for  refusing 

a  bishoprick,  and  petitioning  to  be  a  reading  vicar's  curate;  but 

I  had  little  hopes  of  so  good  a  condition,  at  least  for  any  conu- 

derahle  time, 

I       "  The  ruler  of  the  vicar  and  all  the  business,  was  Sir  R&lpk 

I  Clare  ;  an  old  man,  and  an  old  courtier,  who  carried  it  towards 

I  me,  all  the  time  1  was  there,  with  great  civility  and  respect,  and 

I  tent  me  a  purse  of  money  when  1  went  away,  which  I  refuMtl.' 

I  £ut  his  zeal  against  all  who  scrupled  ceremonies,  or  who  would 

I  not  preach  for  prelacy  and  conformity,  was  so  much  greater  than 

■  liis  respect  for  me,  that  he  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  re- 
I  tnoval.  I  suppose  he  thought  that  when  i  was  far  enough  off, 
I  lie  could  so  far  rule  the  town,  as  to  reduce  the  people  to  his  way. 
I  But  he  and  others  of  that  temper  little  knew,  how  firm  cousciea- 
I  tiousmen  are  to  the  matters  of  their  everlasting  interest,  and  how 
I  little  men's  authority  can  do  against  the  authority  of  God,  with 
I  those  that  are  mifeignedly  subject  to  him.  Openly,  he  aeeiued 
I  to  be  for  my  return  at  first,  that  he  might  not  offend  the  people  { 
I'juid  the  lord  chancellor  seemed  very  forward  in  it,  and  all  tht 
I  difficulty  was,  how  to  provide  some  other  place  for  the  old  (ricar, 
I  Air.  Dance,  that  he  might  be  no  loser  by  the  change.  It  was  m 
I  contrived,  that  all  must  seem  forward  in  it  except  the  vicar* 
I  The  king  himself  must  be  engaged  in  it ;  the  lord  chauceltar 
I  earnestly  presseth  it;  -Sir  Ralph  is  willing  and  very  desirowof 
tjt;  and  the  vicar  is  willing,  if  he  may  but  be  recompensed  mtk 

I  '    >  Sir  Ralph  rUr«,  of  ChUhcU,  of  Dhom  Bailer  givei  lliii  curioui  wcauDt, 

■  WUiD  eniineiil  royalitt.  He  iprnt  ■  grcsl  pan  of  his  ruriuni'  in  Ihc  ratiM  of 
PCbarlcilI.    Btiag  ukca  prlioiiir  at  the  baltlciiF  Wumitcr,  he  rflWali 

■  IpME  time  la  co  d  fine  men  t,  till  releaicil,  prubilily ,  by  Bailrr't  iullucDM,  If 
K'!Hi]or-Graeral  Btrry  L-umine  into   cunimaiid  in  tlie  cuuiitj.    It  appcan,  ttiN^ 

tarimii  parti  of  Baiter'i  narrative,  (hat  the  old  knight  wai  a  great  lintB  1* 
kla  lid*.  Id  Naah'i '  History  uf  "WurcuterihirT,'  porliaitt  of  Batter  and  Stf 
Balpb  are  prea  lu  uuc  page. — VuJ.  ii.  p.  a. 
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w  good  a  place,  from  which  I  had  receiyed  but  ninety  pounds 
per  annnni*  Either  all  desire  it,  or  none  desire  it.  Bot  the 
hinderance  was,  that  among  all  the  livings  and  prebendaries  of 
England^  there  was  none  fit  for  the  poor  vicar.  A  prebend  he 
most  not  have,  because  he  was  incompetent,  and  yej^  he  is  still 
thooght  competent  to  be  the  pastor  of  near  4,000  souls  |  The 
lord  chancellor,  to  make  the  buuness  certain,  engages  him- 
self for  a  valuable  stipend  to  the  vicar,  and  his  oivn  steward 
shall  be  commanded  to  pay  it  for  him.  What  could  he  desire 
Bore  ?  But  the  poor  vicar  was  to  answer  him  that  this  was  no 
aecority  to  him ;  his  lordship  might  withhold  that  stipend  at  his 
pleasure,  and  then  where  was  his  maintenance }  Give  him  but 
a  I^al  title  to  any  thing  of  equid  value,  and  he  would  resign. 
The  patron  also  was  my  sure  and  intimate  friend.  But  no  such 
thing  was  to  be  had,  and  so  Mr.  Dance  must  keep  his  place. 

^  Though  I  requested  not  any  preferment  but  this,  yet  even 
Unr  this  I  resolved  I  would  never  be  importunate.  I  only  nomi* 
nated  it  as  the  favour  which  I  desired,  when  their  offers  in 
general  invited  me  to  ask  more ;  and  then  I  told  them,  that  if 
it  were  any  way  inconvenient  to  them,  I  would  not  request  it. 
Even  at  the  very  first  I  desired,  that  if  they  thought  it  best  for 
the  vicar  to  keep  his  place,  I  was  willing  to  take  the  lecture, 
which,  by  his  bond,  was  secured  to  me,  and  was  still  my  right; 
or  if  that  were  denied  me,  I  would  be  his  curate  while  the  king's 
declaration  stood  in  force.  But  none  of  these  could  be  accepted 
with  men  that  were  so  exceedingly  willing.  In  the  end,  it  ap- 
peared that  two  knights  of  the  county,  Sir  Ralph  Clare  and  Sir 
John  Packington,j  who  were  very  great  with  Dr.  Morley,  newly« 
made  bishop  of  Worcester,  had  made  him  believe  that  my 
interest  was  so  great,  and  I  could  do  so  much  with  ministers 
and  people  in  that  county,  that  unless  I  would  bind  myself  to 
promote  their  cause  and  party,  I  was  not  fit  to  be  there.  And 
this  bishop,  being  greatest  of  any  man  with  the  lord  chancellor, 
must  obstruct  my  return  to  my  ancient  flock.  At  last,  Sir 
Ralph  Clare  did  freely  tell  me,  that  if  I  would  conform  to  the 
orders  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  preach  conformity  to  the 
people,  and  labour  to  set  them  right,  there  was  no  man  in 

1  Sir  John  Packington,  of  Westwood,  was  aoolher  warm  ruyalitt  haronct, 
IB  tbe  county  of  Worcester.  He  was  husband  to  Lady  Packington,  to  whom 
tliat  weU-known  work,  *  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man/  has  been  ascribed.  Sir 
John's  house  was  the  resort  of  many  of  the  Episcopal  cleri^y  during  the  wart 
and  the  Commonwealth  i  and  Dr.  Hammond  died  io  it,-^ Jthen,  Oien,  tii* 
499.  Granger,  Y.Z77, 
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Eni^Mid  80  fit  to  be  there,  for  no  man  could  more  effectuaUf 
do  it;  but  if  I  would  Dot,  tliere  was  no  man  so  unlit  for  tilt 
plare,  for  no  mail  could  more  hinder  it. 

"  1  desired  it  as  the  greatest  favotir  of  thetn,  that  if  ihey  ia- 

tcnded  not  my  lieiiig  there  they  would  plainly  tell  rae  aa,  tfart 

1  might  trouble  them  and  myoeif  no  more  about  it;  but  thrt 

was  a  favour  too  great  to  be  expected.     I  hod  continual  e»> 

courngement  by  promises  till  I  was  almost  tired  in  wailing  oM 

them.  At  last,  meeting  Sir  Bittpli  Clare  in  the  bishop's  efaamber, 

1  desired  him,  before  the  bishop,  to  tell  me  to  my  fui.'e,  if  heha4 

any  thing  against  mc  which  might  cause  all  this  ado.     He  totd 

me  that  i  would  give  the  sacrament  to  none  kneeling,  and  thA 

of  eighteen   hundred   communicants,  there   were  not  past  tit 

hundred  who  were  for  me,  and  the  rest  were  rather  for  the  vicar. 

I  answered,  I  was  very  ^Ictd  that  thc^ie  words  fell  out  to  bt 

^mken  in  the  bishop's  hearing.     To  the  first  nci^uwtton,  I  told 

.  him,  thut  he  himself  knew  I  invited  bim  to  the  sacrament,  aaii 

I  offered  it  bim  kneeling,  and  that  under  my  hand  in  urithigi 

I  tiiat  openly  in  his  hearing  in  the  pul]iit,  I  had  promised  Rn4 

1  told  both  htm  and  nil  the  rest,  i  never  had  nor  ever  would  pit 

I  tmy  man  from  the  sacrament  on  the  account  of  kneeling,  buC 

l.ieftve  every  one  to  the  posture  he  should  choose.     I  farther 

t  atated,  that  the  reason  why  J  never  gave  it  to  any  kneeling,  ww 

'  icnuse  all  who  came  would  sit  or  stand,  and  those  who  wen 

[  fcr  kneeling  only  followed  him,  who  would  not  rome  unless  I 

I  would  administer  it  to  him  and  his  party  <>n  a  dnr  by  thenM«4ve% 

I  when  the  rest  were  not  present ;  and  1  bad  no  mind  to  be  tilt 

I  author  of  such  a  schism,  and  make,  as  it  were,  two  chuichw 

I  'ftf  one.     Uut  e^ipecially  the  consciousness  of  notorious  acmidalf 

K*)iich  they  knew  they  must  be  accountable  for,  did  nink*  imajr 

P%neelers  stay  away  ;  and  all  this  he  could  not  deny. 

"As  .to  the  second  charge,  I  stated,  there  wns  n  witnen  r««4y 
r  ^  say  as  be  did.  1  knew  but  one  ninn  in  the  town  SgninM  mt, 
■■%hich  was  a  stranger  newly  come,  one  Ganderton,  an  attomejr, 
steward  to  the  Lord  of  Abergaveimy,  a  Papist,  who  was  lord  trf 
the  manor,  l^is  one  man  was  the  prosecutor,  and  witnessed  how 
many  were  against  my  return.  1  cravsd  of  the  bishop  that  I 
might  send  by  the  next  post  to  know  tbcir  minds,  anil  if  that 
were  so  1  would  take  it  for  a  favour  to  he  kept  froui  iheiwe. 
When  the  people  heard  this  at  Kidderminster,  in  n  day's  time 
they  gathered  Uic  hands  of  sixteen  hundred  of  the  etghteeo 
bundrcd  communicants,  and  the  rest  were  such  ua  wen  friwii 
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hMM.  WMrin  four  or  fire  days  after,  I  lHi|i|ieiied  t»  find  Sir 
Ral^  Que  with  the  bishop  agaiti)  and  ahowcd  him  tfie  bapMU 
of  aixleeii  faandred  communicants,  with  an  offnr  of  more  if  thejr 
might  hat«  time,  all  very  earnest  for  my  return.  Sir  Ralph  was 
•iknscd  as  to  that  point ;  but  he  and  the  bishop  appeared  so 
mnrh  the  more  against  my  return. 

^llie  letter,  which  the  lord  chancellor  upon  bis  own  offer 
srtole  fir  me  to  Sir  Ralph  Clare,  he  gate  at  my  lequest  un* 
aealed  $  and  so  I  took  a  copy  of  it  before  1  sent  it  away,  think- 
iag  the  chief  use  worid  be  to  keep  it  and  compare  it  with  their 
deaikms.    It  was  as  feUowedi : 

On, 

^  M  am  a  licde  out  of  countenance,  that  after  the  discovery 
^  such  a  desire  in  his  majesty,  that  Mr*  Baxter  should  be  settled 
tai  Kidderminster,  as  lie  was  heretofore,  and  my  promise  to  you 
by  llbe  king^s  direction,  that  Mr.  Dance  should  very  panctimlly 
receive  a  recompense  by  way  of  a  rent  upon  his  iir  your  Ulls 
charged  here  upon  my  steward,  Mr.  Baxter  hath  yet  no  fruit  c^ 
tlis  his  oN^etftyVi  goad  intention  towards  him ;  so  that  be  hath 
%ao  MKh  reason  to  believe  that  be  is  not  so  fmnkly  dedt  with 
in  this  particular  as  he  deserves  to  be.  I  do  again  tell  yoo,  that 
it  win  be  very  acceptable  to  die  king  if  you  can  persuade  Mr» 
Dance  to  surrender  that  charge  to  Mr.  Baxter;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  and  till  he  is  preferred  to  as  profitable  an  employment, 
whatever  agreement  you  shall  make  with  him  for  an  annual  rent, 
it  shall  be  paid  quarterly  upon  a  bill  from  you  charged  upon  my 
steward,  Mr.  Clutterbucke ;  and  for  the  exact  performance  of 
this,  you  may  securely  pawn  your  full  credit.  I  do  most 
earnestly  entreat  you,  that  you  will  with  all  speed  inform 
ne  what  we  may  depend  upon  in  this  particular,  that  we  may 
not  keep  Mr.  Baxter  in  suspense,  who  hath  deserved  very  well 
from  his  majesty,  and  of  whom  his  majesty  hath  a  very  good 
opinion  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  the  less  desirous  to  comply 
wiUi  him  for  the  particular  recommendation  of, 

« '  Sir, 
**  *  Your  very  affectionate  servant, 

"'Edward  Hydb." 
'^  Can  any  thing  be  more  serious,  cordial,  and  obliging, 
than  all  this?  For  a  lord  chancellor,  that  hath  the  business  of 
the  kingdom  upon  his  hand,  and  lords  attending  him,  to  take 
up  his  time  so  much  and  often  about  so  low  a  vicarage  or  a 
curat  eship,  when  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  king  and  the 
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lord  chancellor  to  procure  it  for  him,  though  they  so  vehe- 
.  mently  desire  it  ?  But,  oh  !  thought  I,  how  much  better  life 
do  poor  men  live,  who  speak  ax  they  think,  and  do  as  they 
profess,  and  are  never  put  upon  such  shifts  as  these  for  their 
present  conveniences!  Wonderful  !  thought  I,  that  men  who 
do  so  much  overvalue  worldly  honour  and  esteem,  can  possibly 
so  much  forget  futurity,  and  think  only  of  the  present  day,  aa  if 
they  regarded  not  how  their  actions  be  judged  of  by  posterity. 
Notwithstanding  all  bis  extraordinary  favour,  since  the  day  Ihs 
King  came  in,  I  never  received,  as  his  chaplain,  or  as  a  preacher^ 
or  on  any  account,  the  value  of  one  farthing  of  public  mainte* 
nance.  So  that  I,  .'ind  many  a  hundred  more,  had  not  had  a 
piece  of  bread  but  for  the  voluntary  contribution,  whilst  we 
preached,  of  another  sort  of  people  :  yea,  while  1  had  all  thit 
excess  of  favour,  1  would  have  taken  it  indeed  for  an  exceaa^ 
as  being  far  beyond  my  expectations,  if  they  would  but  have 
given  mc  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  without  any  maintenance, 
and  leave  me  to  beg  my  bread."'' 

There  is  something  very  singular  in  this  part  of  Baxter'i 
history.  Giving  Clarendon,  and  Charles,  who  also  appears  to 
have  been  a  party,  credit  for  sincerity  in  their  professed  ft-iend- 
ship  for  Baxter,  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  have  bem 
defeated  by  the  management  of  the  "old  civil  courtier,"  Sir 
Ralph,  or  the  ivilely  bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Morley.  Yet, 
if  the  whole  was  onlv  designed  to  amuse  and  disappoint  Baxter, 
what  a  view  does  it  give  of  the  craft  and  duplicity  of  the  new 
government,  and  the  high  honour  of  the  cavaliers!  It  is  evU 
dent,  from  the  humour  with  which  Baxter  tells  the  story,  that 
he  was  convinced  the  whole  was  a  piece  of  artifice.  It  seems 
probable  that  Charles  and  Clarendon  would  have  been  willing 
that  he  should  get  back  to  Kidderminster,  but  the  bishop  was 
determined  he  should  not,  and  therefore  the  affair  was  m 
managed  that  the  old  vicar  was  made  the  scape  gnat.  So  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  promises  of  courts,  where  ibeir 
own  interests  are  not  likely  to  be  served  by  the  parties ! 

"  A  little  after  this,  Sir  Ralph  Clare  and  others  caused  tbe 
houses  of  the  people  of  the  town  of  Kidderminster  to  be 
searched  for  arms,  and  if  any  had  a  sword  it  was  taken  front 
them.  Meeting  him  with  [lie  bi>hop,  I  desired  him  to  tell  US 
why  his  neighbours  were  so  used,  as  if  he  would  have  made  the 
world  believe  they  were  seditious,  or  rebels,  or  dangerous  pcr> 
»  Life,  pari  ii.i.|v23B-3O0. 
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•oiiSftlwtiliMdd  be  treated  as  enemies  to  the  king.  He  answered 
me,  that  it  tras  becaiue  they  would  not  bring  out  their  arms 
when  diey  were  commanded,  but  said  they  had  none ;  whcreua 
they  had  amu  on  everj-  occasion  to  appear  on  the  behalf  of  . 
Cromwell,  "nus  great  disingcnuity  of  so  ancient  a  genclemnii 
towards  hia  neighbours,  whom  he  pretended  kindness  to,  made 
Kic  break  forth  into  some  more  than  ordinary  freedom  of  rc- 
prottf;  >o  that  I  answered  him,  we  had  tliought  our  condition 
hardi  that  by  strangers,  who  knew  us  not,  we  siiould  be  ordi- 
narily traduced  and  misrepresented :  but  this  was  most  sad  and 
mnreUoos,  that  a  gentleman  so  civil,  should,  before  the  bishop, 
qpeak  nch  words  against  a  corporation,  whicli  he  knew  I  was 
able  to  eonfote,  and  were  so  contrary  to  truth.  I  asked  him 
iHietber  be  did  not  know  that  I  publicly  and  privately  spake 
Igunst  the  usurpers,  and  declared  them  to  be  rebels;  and 
wbetber  be  took  not  the  people  to  be  of  my  mind ;  and  whether 
I  and  they  bad  not  hazarded  our  liberty  by  refusing  the  engage- 
nect  agunst  the  king  and  Mouse  of  Lords,  when  he  and  others 
of  bis  nind  had  taken  it  He  confessed  that  1  bad  been  agdnst 
Cionwetl ;  bat  the  people  had  always,  on  every  occasion,  ap* 
pewed  in  arms  for  hitn.  I  told  him  that  he  struck  me  with  ad- 
niration,  that  it  should  be  possible  for  him  to  live  in  the  town, 
and  yet  beliere  what  he  said  to  be  true,  or  yet  to  spesk  it  in  our 
hearing  if  he  knew  it  to  be  untrue,  I  professed  also  that  having 
lived  there  lixteen  years  since  the  wars,  I  never  knew  that  they 
once  appeared  in  arms  for  Cromwell,  or  any  usurper;  and  chal- 
lenged him,  upon  his  word,  to  name  one.  I  could  not  get  him 
to  name  any  time,  till  I  had  urged  him  to  the  utmost ;  and 
tbep  he  instanced  in  the  time  when  the  Scots  army  fled  from 
Worcester.  I  challenged  him  to  name  one  man  of  them  that 
was  at  Worcester  fight,  or  bare  arms  there,  or  at  any  time  for 
the  usurpers :  and  when  he  could  name  none,  I  told  him  that 
all  that  was  done  to  my  knowledge  in  sixteen  years  of  that  time 
was  but  this,  that  when  the  Scots  fled  from  Worcester,  as  all  the 
country  sought  in  covetousness  to  catch  some  of  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  horses,  so  two  idle  rogues  of  Kidderminster,  that 
never  communicated  with  me  any  more  than  he  did,  had  drawn 
two  or  three  neighbours  with  them  in  the  night,  as  the  Scots 
fled,  to  catch  their  horses.  But  I  never  heard  of  three  that  they 
caught ;  and  I  appealed  to  the  bishop  and  his  conscience,  whe- 
ther he— that  being  urged,  could  name  no  more  but  this — did 
ingenuously  accuse  the  corporaUon,  magistrates,  and  people,  to 
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have  appeared  on  all  occasions  in  arms  for  Cromwell  ?  When 
tliey  had  no  more  to  say,  I  told  them  by  this  we  saw  what  mear 
surcs  to  expect  from  strangers  of  his  mind,  when  he  that  is  our 
neighbour,  and  noted  for  eminent  civility,  never  sticketh  to  speak 
such  things  even  of  a  people  among  whom  he  hath  still  lived. 

*^  At  the  same  time,  about  twenty,  or  two- and- twenty  furi- 
ous fanatics,  called  fifth-monarchy  men,  consisting  of  one  Venner, 
a  wine-cooper,  and  his  church  that  he  preached  unto,  being  tnnt- 
ported  with  enthusiastic  pride,  did  rise  up  in  arms,  and  fought  in 
the  streets  like  madmen,  against  all  that  stood  in  their  way,  till 
there  were  some  killed,  and  the  rest  taken,  judged,  and  execated*' 
I  wrote  a  letter  at  this  time  to  my  mother-in-law,  containing  no* 
thing  but  our  usual  matter,  even  encouragements  to  her  in  bcr 
age  and  weakness,  fetched  from  the  nearness  of  her  rest,  together 
with  the  report  of  this  news,  and  some  sharp  and  vehement  words 
against  the  rebels.    By  means  of  Sir  John  Packington,  or  bn 
soldiers,  the  post  was  searched,  and  my  letter  intercepted,  opened 
and  revised,  and  by  Sir  John  sent  up  to  London  to  the  biahopt, 
and  the  lord  chancellor.     It  was  a  wonder,  that  having  tttd 
it  they  were  not  ashamed  to  send  it  up ;  but  joyful  would  they 
have  been,  could  they  have  found  but  a  word  in  it  which  could 
possibly  have  been  distorted  to  an  evil  sense,  that  malice  m^bt 
have  had  its  prey.     I  went  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  com- 
plained of  this  usage,  and  that  I  had  not  the  common  liberty  of 
a  subject  to  converse  by  letters  with  my  own  family.     He  dit« 
owned  it,  and  blamed  men's  rashness,  but  excused  it  from  the 
distempers  of  the  times ;  yet  he  and  the  bishops  confessed  they 
had  seen  the  letter,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what 
was  good  and  pious.    Two  days  after,  came  the  Lord  Windior, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  governor  of  Jamaica,  with 
Sir  Charles  Littleton,  the  king's  cup-bearer,  to  bring  me  my 
letter  again  to  my  lodgings.     Lord  Windsor  told  me  the  lord 
chancellor  appointed  him  to  do  it;  so  after  some  expression 

*  Venoer's  mad  intHrrecti»n  may  he  considered  as  the  last  of  the  fiftli. 
moiiarcliy  i\ttein  fur  many  yeani.  It  iUuitrates  the  leni^th  to  which  aira 
may  be  carried  by  adoptiiij;  misUkeu  views  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  principles 
of  the  kinjcdum  of  Christ.  It  is  quite  of  a  piece,  though  on  a  imallcr  icale, 
ivith  the  conduct  i»f  the  MunMer  fanatics ;  and  was  a  most  uufortuuattf  uccnr- 
rcnce,  nut  merely  for  the  poor  deluded  individuals  ihcroiclves,  hut  fur  thm 
country.  The  court  greedily  laid  hold  of  it  to  justify  the  adoption  of  mestum 
to  crush  the  dissenters,  and  cstabruh  a  slandini;  army,  by  which  the  arbitrary 
de«iicns  of  Charles  and  bis  new  ^verunient  mi^ht  bccOectually  accomplbktd* 
*A'«a/,lv.  278—280. 
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of  the  mbiisey  I  thanked  him  for  hit  great  eiTiEtj  and  favour. 
Bot  1  saw  how  far  that  sort  of  men  were  to  be  trotted."^ 

Being  removed  from  his  beloved  flock  in  Worcestershire,  and 
uncertain  whether  he  might  ever  return  to  them  or  not,  he  re- 
fused to  take  any  other  charge,  but  preached  gratuitously  in 
London,  where  he  happened  to  be  invited.  When  he  had  done 
this  above  a  year,  he  thought  a  fixed  place  was  better,  which 
led  him  to  join  Dr.  Bates,  at  St  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  where 
he  preached  once  a  week,  for  which  the  people  allowed  him  some 
maintenance.  Before  this  time  he  scarcely  ever  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  city,  but  he  had  accounts  from  Westminster  that* 
he  had  preached  seditiously  or  against  the  government ;  when 
he  had  neither  a  thought  nor  a  word  of  any  such  tendency* 
Sometimes  he.  preached  purposely  against  faction,  schism,  sedi* 
tion^  and  rebellion,  and  those  sermons  also  were  reported  to  be 
factious  and  seditious.  Some  sermons  at  Covent  Garden  were 
9o  much  accused,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  print  them  in 
his  own  defence.  Tliey  are  en^tled  the  *  Formal  Hypocrite  De- 
tected/ &c*  When  they  appeared,  he  heard  not  a  word  more 
agmnst  them.  The  accusations  against  him,  were,  in  general,  of 
sedition  and  faction,  and  speaking  against  the  church  ;  but  not 
one  syllable  charged  of  a  particular  nature. 

*'The   congregation  being  crowded,"  he  says^   ^^was  that 
which  provoked  envy  to  accuse  me :  and  one  day  the  crowd  did 
drive  me  from  my  place.  It  fell  out  that  at  St.  Dunstan's  church, 
in  the  midst  of  sermon,  a  little  lime  and  dust,  and  perhaps  a 
piece  of  a  brick  or  two,  fell  down  in  the  steeple  or  belfrey  near 
the  boys ;  so  that  they  thought  the  steeple  and  church  were  fall- 
ing ;  which  put  them  all  into  so  confused  a  haste  to  get  away, 
that  the  noise  of  their  feet  in  the  galleries  sounded  like  the 
falling  of  the  stones.    The  people  crowded  out  of  doors ;  the 
women  left  some  of  them  a  scarf,  and  some  a  shoe  behind  them, 
and  some  in  the  galleries  cast  themselves  down  upon  those  below, 
because  they  could  not  get  down  the  stairs.     I  sat  down  in  the 
pulpit,  seeing  and  pitying  their  vain  distemper,  and  as  soon  as 
I  could  be  heard,  I  entreated  their  silence,  and  went  on.    The 
people  were  no  sooner  quieted  and  got  in  again,  and  the  audi<« 
tory  composed,  but  some  who  stood  upon  a  wainscot-bench, 
near  the  communion-table,  brake  the  bench  with  their  weight, 
80  that  the  noise  renewed  the  fear  again,  and  they  were  worse 
disordered  than  before.     One  old  woman  was  heard  at  the 

■"  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  300,301. 
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church-door  asking  forgiveness  of  God  for  not  taking  the  first  warn- 
ing, and  promising,  if  God  would  deliverher  this  once,  shewouij 
Uke  heed  of  coming  hither  again.  When  they  were  again 
quieted  I  went  on;"  but  the  church  having  before  un  ill  name  as 
very  old,  rotten,  and  dangerous,  it  put  the  parish  upon  a  reso- 
lution to  pull  down  all  the  roof,  and  build  ii  better,  which 
they  have  done  with  so  great  reparation  of  the  walls  and  stee- 
ple, that  it  is  now  like  a  new  church  and  much  more  cornmo* 
dious  for  the  hearers." 

"  While  the  church  was  repairing,  I  preached  out  my  quarter 
at  St.  Bride's,  at  the  other  end  of  Fleet  Street ;  where  the  com- 
mon prayer  being  used  by  the  curate  before  sermon,  [  occa- 
sioned abundance  to  be  at  common  prayer,  i.ho  before  avoidnl 
it :  and  yet  my  accusations  still  continued.  On  the  week  day>, 
Mr.  Ashurst,  with  about  twenty  citizens,  desired  me  to  preach  x 
lecture  in  Milk  Street ;  for  which  they  allowed  me  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  which  I  continued  near  a  year,  till  we  were  all  si- 
lenced. At  the  same  time  I  preached  once  every  Lord's  day  at 
Blackfriara,  where  Mr.  Gibbons,  a  judicious  man,  was  minister. 
InMilkStreet,  I  took  money,  becauseit  came  not  from  the  parish- 
ioners, but  from  strangers,  and  so  vvas  no  wrong  to  the  minister, 
Air.  Vincent,  a  very  holy,  blameless  man.  But  at  Blackfriar*  I 
never  took  a  penny,  because  it  was  the  parishioners  who  called 
me,  who  would  else  be  less  able  and  ready  to  help  their  worthj 
pastor,  who  went  to  God  by  a  consumption,  a  little  after  he  wai 
silenced  and  put  ouL  At  these  two  churches  I  ended  the  course 
of  my  public  ministry,  unless  God  cause  an  undeserved  resur- 
rection." 

"  Before  this,  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, then  bishop  of  London,  to  ask  him  for  his  license  to  preach 
in  his  diocese.  Some  brethren  blamed  me  for  it,  as  being  ao 
owning  of  prelatical  usurpation.  1  told  them,  that  the  king 
had  given  him  a  power  to  suffer  or  hinder  me  in  my  duty,  be^ 
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rbat  I  thought  meet  of  him  to  expect,  I  would  do  of 
>  though  I  might  forbear.  And  so,  in  Latin,  I  iubscribed 
imise  not  to  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  or 
Tetnonies  established  by  law  in  his  diocese,  while  I  used 
ense*  .  I  told  him  also  how  grievous  it  was  to  me  to  be 
Minted  with  such  general  accusations  behind  my  back^ 
aked  him  why  I  was  never  accused  of  any  particulars, 
nfessed  to  me,  that  if  they  had  got  any  particulars  that 

have  deserved  notice,  I  should  have  heard  particularly 
lim.  I  scarce  think  that  ever  1  preached  a  sermon  without 
to  give  them  his  report  of  it.? 

hortly  after  our  disputation  at  the  Savoy,  I  went  to  Rick- 
north,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  preached  there  but  once,  from 
udi.  1 2,  ^  And  he  was  speechless/  I  spake  not  a  word  that 
ly  nearer  kin  to  sedition,  or  that  had  any  greater  tendency 
nroke  them,  than  by  showing  that  wicked  men,  and  the 
n  of  grace,  however  they  may  now  have  many  things  to 
excuse  their  sin,  will,  at  last,  be  speechless,  and  not  dare 
to  their  wickedness  before  God.  Yet  did  the  bishop  of 
Siter  tell  me,  when  he  silenced  me,  that  the  bishop  of 
n  bad  showed  him  letters  from  one  of  the  hearers,  assur- 
m  that  I  preached  seditiously.  So  little  security  was  any 
imiocency,  who  displeased  the  bishops,  to  his  reputation 
hat  party,  if  he  had  but  one  auditor  that  desired  to  get 
*  by  accusing  him.     A  multitude   of  such  experiences 

me  perceive,  when  I  was  silenced,  that  there  was  some 
'  in  it,  in  the  midst  of  judgment;  for  I  should  scarcely 
preached  a  sermon,  or  put  up  a  prayer  to  God,  which  one 
ber,  through  malice  or  hope  of  favour,  would  not  have 
tempted  to  accuse  as  guilty  of  some  heinous  crime.^ 
ioon  after  my  return  to  London,  I  went  into  Worcester- 

to  try  whether  it  were  possible  to  have  any  honest  terms 

r  Life,  part  i.  p.  302.  «  Ibid.  p.  374. 
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from  the  reading  vicar  there,  that  I  might  preach  to  my  femier 
flock  ;  but  when  I  had  preached  twice  or  thrice,  he  denied  me 
liberty  to  preach  any  more.  I  offered  then  to  take  my  lectare, 
which  he  was  bound  to  allow  me,  under  a  bond  of  £500|  but  he 
refused  it.  I  next  offered  to  be  his  curate,  and  he  refined 
it.  I  then  offered  to  preach  for  nothing,  and  he  refined  it: 
and,  lastly,  I  desired  leave  but  once  to  administer  the  aacraownt 
to  the  people,  and  preach  my  farewell  sermon  to  them ;  but  he 
would  not  consent.  At  last,  I  understood  that  he  was  cUreded 
by  his  superiors  to  do  what  he  did  :  but  Mr.  Baldwin^  an  abit 
preacher,  whom  I  left  there,  was  yet  permitted. 

*^  At  that  time,  my  aged  father  lying  in  great  pain  of  the 
stone  and  strangury,  I  went  to  visit  him,  twenty  miles  furthers 
and  while  I  was  there,  Mr.  Baldwin  came  to  me,  and  ttAd  mm 
that  he  also  was  forbidden  to  preach.  We  returned  both  to  IQd* 
derminster,  and  having  a  lecture  at  Shiffnal  in  the  nmy^  I 
preached  there,  and  staid  not  to  hear  the  evening  sermon^  be- 
cause [  would  make  haste  to  the  bishop.  It  fell  out  that  my 
turn  at  another  lecture  was  on  the  same  day  with  that  at  Shiff- 
nal, viz.,  at  Cleobury,  in  Shropshire;  and  many  were  met 
in  expectation  to  hear  me.  But  a  company  of  soldiers 
there,  as  the  country  thought,  to  have  apprehended  me; 
shut  the  doors  against  the  ministers  that  would  have  prcaebed 
in  my  stead,  bringing  a  command  to  the  churchwarden  to  hin* 
der  any  one  who  had  not  got  a  license  from  the  bishop  ;  so  that 
the  poor  people  who  had  come  from  far,  were  fain  to  go  homo 
with  grieved  hearts. 

^^  The  next  day  it  was  confidently  reported,  that  a  oertaii 
knight  offered  the  bishop  his  troop  to  apprehend  me,  if  I  ofeed 
to  ])reach :  and  the  people  dissuaded  me  from  going  to  tks 
bishop,  supposing  my  liberty  in  danger.  I  went  that  mom* 
ing,  with  Mr,  Baldwin,  and  in  the  hearing  of  him  and  Dr. 
Warmestry,  then  dean  of  Worcester,  I  reminded  the  Irishop  of 
his  promise  to  grant  me  his  license,  &c.,  but  he  refined  ms 
liberty  to  preach  in  his  diocese ;  though  I  offered  to  preach  only 
on  the  Creed,  the  IjordVprayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments— 
catechistical  principles,  and  only  to  such  as  had  no  preaching. 

^^  Bishop  ^lor1ey  told  me  when  he  silenced  me,  that  he  woald 
tsike  care  that  the  people  should  be  no  losers,  but  shodd  be 
taught  as  well  iis  they  were  by  me.  When  I  was  gone,  ho  got 
awhile  a  few  scandalous  men,  with  some  that  were  more  civil  to 
keep  up  the  lecture,  till  the  paucity  of  their  auditors  gave  then 
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a  pretenoe  to  pnt  it  down.  He  came  himself  one  day  and 
pre*ebed  a  long  invective  against  tliem  and  me  as  Presbyte- 
riAiU,  aod  I  know  not  whia  ;  ao  that  the  people  wondered 
tlwt  •  nu  would  venture  to  come  up  into  a  pulpit  and  speak 
•»  confidently  to  thote  he  knew  not,  the  things  which  the<r 
comnonly  knew  to  be  untrue.  Itut  this  sermon  was  i^o  far  from 
wianing  any  of  them  to  the  astimation  of  their  new  bishop,  or 
caring  whkt  he  called  the  adtniiation  of  my  person,  which  wat 
U«  great  endeavour,  that  they  Were  much  confirmed  in  their 
former  jadgntenta.  But  still  the  bisliap  looked  at  Kidderminf 
ater  m  •  factioos,  schiamatical,  Presbyterian  people,  that  must  be 
cored  of  their  overvaluing  of  me,  and  then  they  would  be  cured 
•fall  the  reat.  Whereas  if  he  had  lived  wt^  them  the  twenU* 
Mh  part  M  long  as  I  had  done,  he  Would  have  known  that  they  ' 
w«re  neither  Presbyterians,  nor  factious,  nor  sehismatical,  nor 
I  but  a  people  that  quietly  followed  their  hard  labeuri 
the  holy  Scriptures,  lived  a  holy,  blameless  life,  la 
/  and  peace  with  all  men,  and  never  had  any  sect  or 
aepwmted  party  among  them,  but  bbhorred  all  facuon  and  sidings 
in  reUgion,  and  lived  in  love  and  Christian  unity. 

"  When  the  biihop  was  gotie,  the  dean  came  and  preadied 
•bout  three  hours  to  cure  them  of  the  admiration  of  my  person ) 
and  a  month  after  came  again  and  preached  over  the  same,  per* 
loading  the  people  that  they  were  Presbyterians,  and  schismatit 
cal,  and  were  led  to  it  by  their  overvaluing  of  me.  The  people 
admired  the  temerity  of  these  men,  and  really  thought  that  they 
were  scarce  well  in  their  wits,  who  would  go  on  to  speak  things 
BO  &r  from  truth,  of  men  whom  they  never  knew,  and  that  to 
fbdr  own  faces.  Many  have  gone  about  by  backbiting  to  maka 
people  believe  a  false  report  of  others,  but  few  will  think  to 
persuade  men  to  believe  it  of  themselves,  who  know  the  matter 
nnch  better  than  the  reprover  doth.  Yet  beside  all  this,  their 
lectnren  went  on  in  the  same  strain ;  and  one  Mr,  Pitt,  who 
lived  io  Sir  John  Packington'a  house  with  Dr.  Hammond,  waa 
often  at  this  work,  being  of  the  judgment  and  spirit  of  Dr^ 
Guiuing,  and  Dr.  Peirce,  calling  theni  Presbyterians,  rebellioas^ 
•erpents,  and  generation  of  vipers,  unlikely  to  escape  the  damna- 
tion of  hell,  yet  not  knowing  his  accusation  to  be  true  of  one 
man  of  them.  For  there  was  but  one,  if  one  Presbyterian  in  the 
b>wn;  the  pUin  honest  people  minding  nothing  but  piety^ 
unity,  charity,  and  their  callings.  This  dealing,  instead  of  win- 
ning then  to  the tpreacher,  drove  them  frofn  Uw.lectoxe,  and 
q2 
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then,  as  I  said,  they  accused  Ihe  people  of  deserting  it,aiid  pot-, 

it  down. 

"  In  place  of  this  ordinary  preacher,  they  set  up  one,  of  dm 
beat  parts  they  could  get,  who  was  far  from  what  hU  pMn 
apake  him  to  be  ;  he  was  quickly  weary  and  went  away.   ThiJ 
next  set  np  a  poor  dry  man,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster  n 
us,  and  after  a  httle  time  he  died.    They  then  took  anoth 
course,  and  set  up  a  youdg  man,  the  best  ihey  could  get,  wh< 
took  the  contrary  way  to  the  first,  over  applauded  me  in  ths 
pulpit,  Bpoke  well  of  themselves,  and  used  them  kindly.    Th«f 
were  naturally  glad  of  one  that  had  some  charity.     Thus  the 
bishop  used  that  flock,  who  say  that  till  then  they  never  knew 
■o  well  what  a  bishop  was,  or  were  before  so  guilty  of  that 
dislike  of  Episcopacy  of  which  they  were  so    frequently  and  . 
-vehemently  accused.     I  heard  not  of  one  person  among  then^J 
who   was  won  to  the  love  of  prelacy  or  formality  ahei  o^rfl 
removal.'  ^1 

"  Having  parted  with  my  dear  flock,  I  need  not  say  widfl 
mutual  sense  and  tears,  1  lefl  Mr.  Baldwin  to  live  privately  amun^a 
them  and  oversee  them  in  my  stead,  and  visit  them  from  houM  I 
to  house  ;  advising  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  injuries  they 
had  received,  and  all  the  failings  of  the  ministers  that  preacbid 
to  them,  and  the  defects  of  the  present  way  of  worship,  that  tbi^ 
should  keep  to  the  public  assemblies  and  make  use  of  such  h«^ 
as  might  be  had  in  public,  together  wiih  their  private  hel 
Only  in  three  cases  they  ought  to  absent  themselves.     \Vhi 
the  minister  was  one  that  was  utterly  insufficient,  as  not 
able  to  teach  them  the  arti  cles  of  the  faith  and  essentials  of  b 
religion  J  such  as,  alas  !  they  had  known  to  their  sorrow.  Wh 
the  minister  preached  any  heresy,  or  doctrine  which  wi 
contrary  to  some  article  of  the  faith,  or  necessary  part  of  g 
ness.     When  in  the  application  he  set  himself  against  the  c 
of  his  office,  to   make  a  holy  Ufe  seem  odious,  to  keep  i 
from  it,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  Satan  ;  yet  not  to  takf 
every  bitter  reflection  upon  themselves  or  others,  occasioned  kf 
difference  of  opinion  or  interest,  to  be  n  sufficient  cause  to  M 
that  the  minister  preacheth  against  godliness,  or  to  with 
themselves." ' 

"  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  it  gave  the  miniitc 
ivho  could  not  conform,  no  longer  time  than  till  Bartholuc 
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dMjj  August 2^,  1662^  and  then  theymust  lie  all  dwtiyut;  lliii 
fiual  day  called  to  remembrance  the  French  maasacre,  whett4>n 
die  saone  day  thirty  or  forty  thous&nd  Protestiyits  perished  by 
Roman  religious  zdal  and  charity*  I  had  no  place  of  my  own  { 
Ikit  I  preached  twice  a  week,  by  request,  in  other  men's  congre- 
gations, at  Milk  Street  and  Blackfriars.  The  last  sermon  that 
I  preached  in  public  was  on  May  25.  The  reasons  why  I  gavd 
over  sooner  than  most  others  were,  because  lawyers  did  interpret 
a  doubtful  clause  in  the  act,  as  ending  the  liberty  of  lecturers  at 
that  time, ;  because  I  would  let  authority  soon  know  that  I  in-^ 
tended  to  obey  in  all  that  was  lawful ;  because  I  would  let  aH 
ministers  in  England  understand  in  time^  whether  I  intended  to 
cooform  or  not :  for,  had  I  staid  to  the  last  day,  some  would 
have  conformed  the  sooner,  from  a  supposition  that  I  intended 
it. ;  These,  with  other  reasons,  moved  me  to  cease  three  months 
before  Bartholomew  day,  which  many  censured  for  awhilcj  but^ 
afterwards^  better  saw  the  reasons  of  it/'  ^ 

Thus  ended  Baxter's  ministry  in  the  church  of  England* 
Most  persons  will  probably  think  that  he  carried  his  conscien-^ 
tioas  scruples  too  far ;  and  that  he  might,  at  least,  have  con-« 
tinved  his  labours  till  he  was  obliged  to  desist.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  his  conduct,  however,  possess  considerable  force  ; 
but,  whether  they  are  approved  or  not,  all  must  respect  the  man 
who  was  capable  of  acting  in  so  noble  and  disinterested  a  man- 
ner. He  carried  his  deference  for  authority  in  this  case  farther 
than  he  might  have  done ;  but  his  example  probably  led  others 
to  act  in  the  same  decided  manner  when  the  fatal  day  arrived, 
who  might  have  hesitated  had  there  been  a  doubt  how  such  a 
nan  as  Baxter  was  likely  to  act. 

llie  Act  of  Uniformity,  for  which  the  country  was  indebted 
chiefly  to  Hyde  and  Sheldon,  by  which  two  thousand  of  the  most 
excellent  ministers  of  the  church  of  England  were  ejected  from 
their  livings,  took  effect,  as  stated  by  Baxter,  on  Bartholomew's 
day,  August  24,  1662.     Every  thing  practicable,  and  consistent 
with  what  they  regarded  as  the  will  of  God  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science, had  been  done  by  the  leaders  of  the  Nonconformists,  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  this  act,  or  to  procure  some  modification 
of  its  provisions ;  but  all  was  in  vain.     Hatred  of  the  noncon- 
funning  clergy,  a  desire  to  be  revenged  for  the  wrongs  which  it 

^ Xif e« part IL  p.3S4.  .  > 
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was  conceived  they  had  done  to  the  church,  tind  the  nippowd 
necesatty  of  the  times,  urged  forward  the  royal  and  episcopal 
party,  flushed  with  recent  success,  and  eager  to  secure  the  »d- 
vantage  which  they  had  acquired. 

To  many,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  Nonconformists  hrought  tbtif 
ejection  on  themselves  by  their  needless  scruples.  ThU  m 
the  charge  made  against  them  at  the  time,  and  in  which  mUJ 
churchmen,  and  ail  who  value  ease,  honour,  or  emolument,  roon 
than  conscience,  continue  to  join.  Those,  however,  who  coor 
aider  themselves  bound  to  follow  the  revealed  law  of  Heaven  ii 
all  matters  of  religion,  and  to  submit  to  their  fellow-creatnm 
only  in  things  accordant  with  that  law,  or  which  are  left  undftc 
termined  by  it,  will  judge  very  differently  the  conduct  of  thcN 
sincere  confessors. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  ejected  ministers  wof 
of  the  same  mind  on  every  point  in  which  their  separation  frMB 
the  church  was  involved  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  differed  cooil* 
derably  from  each  other,  though  they  agreed  generally  in  tbfr 
unlawfulness  of  submitting  on  the  terms  which  were  piO| 
to  them.  Some  laid  the  chief  stress  on  one  point,  others  on  V 
different  one ;  some  would  have  gone  a  considerable  length  m 
■ubmitting  to  authority ;  others  objected  more  decidedly  to 
exercise.  Some  were,  perhaps,  influenced  by  public  oplnii 
ind  regard  to  consistency ;  while  the  great  majority  appov  If 
have  acted  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  duty  on  the  one  haa^ 
and  fear  of  evil  on  the  other. 

The  things  imposed  on  them,  if  they  would  keep  their  V/n 
ings  or  lectureships,  or  any  post  of  service  in  the  establit 
church,  were  the  following : — They  must  submit  to  be  rr- 
dained,  if  not  cpiscopally  ordained  before.  They  must 
tiieir  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing 
tained  and  prescril>ed  in  and  by  the  Book  of  Cotnmun  (*niy«t^ 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and 
nonies  of  the  church  of  England ;  together  with  the  Psallit 
and  the  form  or  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  conwcratti 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  &c.;  to  which  was  attached 
equivalent  subscription.  They  must  take  the  oath  of  cannnii 
obedience,  and  promise  subjection  to  their  ordinary,  accordinj^ 
the  canons  of  the  church.  They  must  abjure  the  colemn  li 
and  covenant;  and  they  must  also  abjure  the  taking  of  aiiM%. 
Upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  against  the  king,  i 
commissioned  by  him.    These  things  were  all  strictly  cnjoia«4' 
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wilkout  any  Mnf;  to  qualify  or  soften  thenii  or  room  left  for  a 
ditpensadoo*  So  that  if  a  man  scrupled  but  at  one  point, 
tlioiigh  he  could  have  complied  with  all  the  rest^  he  was  as  cer^ 
taioly  ejected  as  if  he  had  disputed  the  whole.^ 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  full  weight  of  these  five 
points,  must  consult  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  Dr.  Calamy 's  '  Abridg- 
ment,' in  which  that  learned  divine  illustrates,  at  great  length, 
thdr  bearing  on  many  important  n^atters,  and  supports,  by  rea- 
•onings  which  have  never  been  fairly  met,  the  justifiable  secession 
of  the  Nonconformists  from  the  church  of  England,  on  those 
grounds.  The  H^ondi  lions  were  so  framed,  that,  independently 
of  religious  considerations,  it  was  impossible  men  of  principle, 
wbo  bad  taken  an  active  part  in  the  former  changes,  or  who 
had  approved  of  those  changes,  could  submit  to  them.  They 
CEStanded  to  some  things  by  an  almost  wanton  stretch  of  au-^ 
thority,  and  involved  a  total  departure  from  all  just  views  of 
civil  liberty,  the  cause  of  which  must' be  regarded  as  virtually 
abandoned  by  those  who  submitted  to  them.  All  the  tem)K>ral 
intcresta  of  the  ejected  party  were  on  the  side  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  authority ;  whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  thought  of  their  judgment,  every  candid  individual  will  give 
them  full  credit  for  sincerity. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Confessors  on  this  ground.  They  were  not  a  body  of 
weak,  well-meaning  men,  for  whose  conscientiousness  we  may 
entertain  a  very  high  respect,  while  we  have  little  reverence  for 
thttr  understanding.  The  leading  individuals  who  influenced  their 
brethren,  were  not  only  a  match,  buc  an  over- match  for  their 
opponents.  Among  the  churchmen  of  the  day,  there  were  none 
auperior,  as  scholars  and  divines,  to  Calamy,  Bates,  Owen,  Howe, 
Baxter,  and  many  others  who  could  be  mentioned.  They  were  as 
capable  of  forming  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  truth 
nnd  duty,  as  Pearson,  Gunning,  Morley,  or  any  other  of  their 
episcopal  adversaries;  while,  as  it  regards  the  evidences  of 
Christian  character  and  devotedness,  there  are  few  of  the  class 
from  which  they  seceded,  who  will  admit  of  being  compared 
with  them* 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  points  on  which  they  differed  were,  in 
themselves,  of  very  inferior  importance,  and  therefore  to  create 
io  much  altercation,  and  cause  so  extensive  a  division  about 

«  Calatay,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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them,  are  proofs  of  narrow-mindedness  and  ilHberiility.  Ills 
flcmanded  often  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  whether  the  thing«  rt- 
ijuired  were  In  themselves  sinful  ;  if  not  sinful,  it  is  inferred  they 
must  be  imioccnt;  and  hence  the  folly  and  iniproprietv  of  dis- 
puting about  them  is  ascertained. 

To  all  this  it  has  been  replied,  that  if  the  things  referred  to 
Bre  so  unimportant  in  themselves,  why  were  ihey  not  viewed 
BO  by  the  iinposers,  as  well  as  by  the  refusers?  It  must  han 
been  worse,  on  this  principle,  to  impose  such  tiling,  than  to  re- 
sist their  imposition,  in  fact,  this  whs  the  grand  matter  of  dis- 
pute between  the  parties.  Importance  and  magnitude  were 
I  pven  to  the  points  in  debate,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
being  enforced  by  human  authority,  and  that  imphcit  obedience 
to  them  was  re<iiiircd  from  ail.  It  was  not  so  much  a  question, 
whether  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer  might  be  used  in  public,  U 
whether  no  prayer  should  ever  be  employed  but  that  form ;  and 
that  without  deviation  In  all  circumstances.  It  was  noc  whedier 
the  cross  in  baptism  might  be  used  by  those  who  approved  of 
it;  but  whether  any  child  should  be  baptised,  unless  the  minif 
ter  and  the  parents  both  agreed  to  employ  it.  It  was  not, 
whether  men  might  observe  the  Lord's-supper  kneeling;  but 
whether  the  Lord's-suppcr  should  be  refused  to  all  who  would 
not  kneel.  The  same  kind  of  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  other  _ 
matters  under  discussion  between  the  church  and  the  Nonce 
fomiists,  at  this  time. 

Now,  will  any  man  who  has  the  least  regard  for  conscieim^  J 
or  for  common  sense,  aver,  that  tliesc  were  questions  of  a  triflii^l 
or  unimportant  nature  ?  It  ts  obvious,  on  the  contrar)',  that  th^l 
embrace  the  very  first  principles  of  religious  obligation,  i 
at  the  root  of  all  enlightened  views  of  our  duty  to  Gmi,  and  ttM 
what  constitutes  acceptable  obedience  in  his  sight.     In  ■ 
to  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  tilings  reijuired  were  themMlm  i 
ainful ;  it  may  be  said,  many  of  the  N  on  con  fomiists   believed 
them  to  be  so :  and  if  this  u-as  their  belief,  though  they  httd  been 
mistaken,  they  were  not  only  justified  in  refusing  compliatici^ 
hut  bound  to  do  so,  at  all  hazards.    They  regarded  them  ■■  J 
human  additions  to  the   laws  and  ordinances  of  Christ;    i 
imposed  without  authority  from  him;  as  calculated  to  inter-J 
iere  with   the  obedience  which  they   owed   lo  him  alont  imI 
all  matters  of  religion  ;  as  popish  in  their  origin  and  teodencrij 
and  as  destructive  of  that  liberty  witli  which  Christ  has  madi3 
kia  people  free.     The  controversy,  therefore,  was  not  alxnil  A  1 
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few  triflirig  dreamstances  or  adjuncts  j  it  was  a  grand  struggle 
for  principle^  liberty^  and  the  honour  of  Christ. 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  said,  that  all  the  Nonconformists  did 
not  clearly  understand  these  principles  themselves,  and  would  not 
have  been  averse  to  impose  in  their  turn.  What  then  ?  does  it 
follow  that  they  had  not  truth  or  right  on  their  side,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  contend  for  principles  in  reference  to  them- 
selves^ the  full  extent  of  whose  operation  they  did  not  clearly 
understand  ?  Certainly  not.  The  principles  which  they  endea- 
voured to  maintain,  and  for  which  many  of  them  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,  are  those  of  eternal  and  immutable  truth ;  and 
the  inen  who  contributed  to  clear  off  even  a  part  of  the  rubbish 
in  which  they  had  long  been  buried,  however  imperfect  they 
may  have  been  in  some  respectSi  are  entitled  to  our  deepest 
reverence. 

To  do  justice  to  those  men,  we  ought  to  place  ourselves  in 
tbeir  circumstances.  Suppose  that  the  rulers  of  the  church  of 
England  were  now  to  determine,  *  lliat,  on  or  before  the  24lh 
of  August,  1830,  the  present  occupants  of  livings,  curacies,  &c., 
shall  subscribe  a  declaration,  engaging  themselves  to  baptise 
no  child  without  the  employment  of  salt,  oil,  and  spittle,  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  to  administer  the  Lord's- 
lapper  to  those  only  who  should  previously  bow  to  the  sacred 
chalice,  and  submit  to  a  bread  wafer  being  put  upon  their 
tongues/  What  would  the  serious  clergy  of  the  church  think  of 
soch  a  demand  ?  Would  they  submit  to  it,  as  a  just  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  ?  Would  they  not,  to  a  man,  abandon 
their  livings,  rather  than  allow  their  consciences  thus  to  be 
lorded  oyer  and  defiled  ?  Or,  if  they  submitted  to  such  exactions, 
would  they  not  be  justly  regarded  by  their  flocks  and  countrymen, 
ss  traitors  and  time-servers  ?  Would  not  any  one  who  should 
speak  of  such  a  controversy  as  unimportant,  or  as  relating  merely 
to  a  few  innocent  circumstances,  in  no  respect  affecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  be  considered  as  an  imperti- 
nent trifler  ?  Yet  this  supposed  case  is  not  stronger  than  that 
of  the  Nonconformists.  They  were  placed  in  this  very  situation, 
and  viewed  the  condition  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, as  a  similar  interference  would  now  be  regarded. 

ITie  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Bartholomew  act,  are 
strikingly  apparent  in  two  circumstances.  It  was  designed  to 
operate  as  a  posi-facto  law.  Had  it  been  merely  prospective  in 
its  operation,  something  more  might  have  been  alleged  in  its 
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favour  than  can  now  be  done.     A  great  muUitiule  nf  the  mitiia* 

ters  of  the  church,  had  obtained  ])oss«ssion  of  their  livings  whiia 

no  such  conformity  was  either  required  or  considered  necensrjr. 

Many  of  them,  indeed,  wnuld  not  have  entered  the  church  it 

f     ftll,  if  such  couditions  had  been  prescribed  at  their  entranoe,  or 

I    their  enactment  afterwards  anticipated.     To  pass  a  law,  then, 

P    which  should  compel  all  those  persons,  either  to  violate  lh«ir 

ronscieuces,    or    to    abandun    stations  of  usefulness,   a.ai  tht 

honourable  means  of  living,  was  most  flagrant  injustice. 

But  even  this  is  not  all   the   hardship  of  the  case.      **Ss 

great,"  says  Locke,  "was  the  zeal  in  carrying  on  this  church 

■ftair,  and  so  blind  was  the  obedience  required,  that  if  you  conw 

pute  the  time  of  passing  this  act,  with  the  lime  allowed  for  Iba 

clergy  to  subscribe  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  thereby  ettM 

blished;  you  shall  plainly  find,  it  could  not  be  printed  snd  <ii»« 

tribuCed,  so  as  one  man  in  forty  couid  have  seen  and  rekd  Ibi 

book  they  did  so  perfectly  assent  and  consent  to."* 

I        When  these  facts  are  considered,  instead  of  being  surpns(4^ 

I   (hut   two    thousand   ministers   preferred   leaving   the    churdk- 

!<  nthcr  than  submit  (o  such  conditions,  it  is  more  sur^irising  that 

I  the  many  thousands  who  remained,  should  have  found  meMis  rf 

I  reconciling  their  consciences  to  the  terms.     It  is  not  so  mitell 

'    to  the  honour  of  the  Nonconformists,  that  they  left  the  church, 

U  it  is  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Conformiitts,  that  they  coutiiMuA 

in  it.      Had  they,  as  a  body,  resisted  the  iniquitous  meuurc.  it 

must  have  been  abandoned.     But  their  tame  submission  in  thia 

instance,  prepared  the  court  to  make  further  encroachments,  ami 

to  expect  implicit  oltedience  from  the  clergy,  to  whatever  should 

be  enacted.     Such  ter^versation  and  inconsistency  on  the  pail 

L«f  ministers  of  religion,  must  have  had  a  most  injurioiu  iiM 

9  fluence  on  the  minds  of  worldly  men  ;  who  could  not  have  tOf 

I  nspect  for  tliose  who  so  decidedly  discovered  that  ihey  lookcil 

I   "  more  to  the  things  which  were  seen  and  temporal,  than  to  th> 

I    tilings  which  are  unseen  and  eternal."    Not  a  few  of  themwuv 

'   Jiu  diviaum  PrelatJsts  in  the  time  of  Charles  I ;  took  the  Ptcft* 

l^rteriaii  covenant  under  the  Long  Parliament;  aubniitted  u  tfa» 

'  Locke's  Work*,  (.203,201.  nieAclorUnirormity  wupuiedon  tb*  13th 
I.  ef  Hay,  Itrfii.  All  ihc  miainMri of  the  rliurch  weie  r«|ulml  lu  tubtcribf  aat 
EiMrurm  befurc  the  24lh  uf  Auguil  fullaain^.  It  it  ceiUiii  lh«  CmuuM 
I  rraycr-book,  with  tb<  altentiuti*  anii  im^nJniriiti  mule  by  Ibe  L'ini*ocattii>,' 
f  M  not  liivc  ihe  preu  till  ■  few  dayi  bcfon  Ibe  34ih  of  AuKUU ( II  WHJfeaM*! 
tan  inpoHible  tbt  gntl  bvd]'  vt  ttie  miaittcri  cuulJ  puu«M  the  boafeh^^^H 
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bldep^dent  •nga^in«nt$  and  once  naoreBMBlBd  nd  ocnh 
ftented  to  an  altered  prayer-book,  which  they  had  never  seen  J  . 

The  effects  resulting  both  to  the  Nonconformiita  and  to  the 
BEtion  from  their  ejection,  were  of  a  melancholy  deecriptionfe 
Multitudes  of  ministers  and  their  £smilies  were  involved  in  great 
distress  and  poverty.  Few  of  them  had  any  independent  pro* 
perty;  and  those  to  whom  they  afterwards  ministered,  when 
they  had  an  opportunity,  were  generally  poor,  and  therefore 
little  able  to  assist  them.  They  were  not  only  driven  out  of  the 
church,  but  persecuted  after  they  were  out.  Their  usefulness 
was  curtailed;  and,  in  many  instances,  entirely  destroyed » 
The  churches  they  vacated  were  generally  supplied  by  men  of 
very  different  principles  and  spirit  from  themselves.  The  estab* 
liihed  church  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  frigid,  outward  uni- 
formity, destitute  of  the  vitality  of  genuine  religion ;  and  more 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  it  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  almost  fatal  blow. 

Out  of  evil,  however,  the  Most  High  often  educes  good, 
irithout  removing  the  blame  from  its  authors,  lliis  was  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  Bartholomew  ejection.  If  they  who, 
imitating  the  vicar  of  Bray,  change  with  every  change  of  the 
times,  harden  men  in  wickedness  and  infidelity,  the  contrary 
practice  must,  by  the  divine  blessing,  produce  an  opposite 
cflect.  The  testimony  to  the  value  of  truth  and  the  rights  of 
conscience,  borne  by  two  thousand  men  voluntarily  suffering  the 
loss  of  their  livings,  their  worldly  respectability,  and  all  hope  of 
preferment,  could  not  have  been  altogether  in  vain.  Their 
patience  and  fortitude  under  suffering,  with  their  blameless  lives, 
added  powerfully  to  the  weight  of  their  preaching;  so  that  many 
of  them  were  probably  as  useful  without,  as  ever  they  had  been 
within,  the  pale  of  the  church.  Besides,  what  they  endured 
contributed  greatly  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  They  were  the  instruments  of  forming  an  extensive 
body  of  dissenters  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  whose  means 
chiefly  the  power  of  religion  was  preserved  from  destruction  for 
many  years,  and  to  whom  the  country  has  been  indebted  for 

7  This  conduct  of  the  clergy  led  Locke  to  say  of  them,  "  The  clergy  rea* 
4Uy  complied  with  the  Bartholomew  act ;  for  you  know  that  sort  of  men  are 
taui^hl  rather  to  obey  than  understand ;  and  to  use  that  leamiDi^  they  have,  to 
jusdfy»  not  to  examine  what  their  superiors  command." — Letter  te  a  Pertam 
#/  Quality^  ff^erks^  x.  2U2.  Could  a  greater  reproach  be  uttered  against  the 
BiAistcrs  of  religion? 
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more  blessings  than  will  ever  be  knomi  or  acknowledged  in  tbi* 

Shortly  after  the  Bartbolomew  ejection,  an  event  of  great 
importance  occurred  in  the  history  of  Baxter,  and  which  appears 
to  have  made  considerable  nuise ;  I  refer  to  his  marriage.  Some 
time  before  it  took  place,  he  tells  us  it  was  reported,  and  "  rung 
about  every  where,  partly  as  a  wonder,  and  partly  as  a  crime  j 
and  that  the  king's  marriage  was  scarcely  more  talked  of  than 
his."  For  this,  lie  had  no  doubt  furnished  some  occasion  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  expressed  himself  respecting  minister* 
marrying ;  which  he  considered  barely  lawful,  and  had  for  many 
years,  while  engaged  in  the  most  laborious  part  of  his  ministi)*, 
dispensed  with  it  himself.  He  was  now  considerably  advanced 
in  life,  being  in  bis  forty-seventh  year.    H  is  habits  were  formed, 

■  ll  it  deplorable  to  liiiit  guch  a  dibd  >s  Mr.  Suuihcy,  BllcmplinK  to  dcfrod 
or  pnlUiite  ibe  iuiquit}'  lud  impolicy  uf  this  wickcJ  aci,  "  The  lueiiare,"  he 
layi,  "  was  ca;iipliiiird  oF  >i  an  act  of  euurmout  cruelty  auil  penecutioD  ;  and 
the  circumi lance  of  iM  beiog  fixed  fur  St.  Barthuluincw't  day,  gave  the 
cum  plain  aiitt  occaiion  to  compare  it  with  the  atrocioui  deed  coniinitted  upon 
that  day  againit  the  Huguenou  in  Fmnce.  They  were  careful  not  to  rcmcni- 
h«r,  that  the  lune  day,  and  far  tbe  latne  reason  (because  the  tithei  Wei* 
coiDmonly  due  at  MiEbaelmai],  bad  been  appointed  for  the  f>innert}ectiseM( 
wbeu  four  timet  bi  many  uf  the  loyal  cli;rf;y  were  deprived  for  fidelity  lu  thtit 
sav<reif;a.  No  email  proportiuD  uf  the  preietit  aiiffereri  had  obtaiued  tbrir 
prerermentE  hy  meant  of  that  lyraunical  deprivation;  they  did  but  now  driak 
uf  the  cup  which  iLey  bad  adiuinulered  tu  ulhcn." — Bank  »/  ike  CkwrOI, 
ii,  467. 

Seldom  hai  a  larger  portion  of  miiilatemeDt  been  compreised  into  lo  nnall 
*  tpaceasin  the  abuve  paisage.  It  would  have  been  ublipng,  if  Ihc  learned 
•utbur  had  prixluced  his  au(boriIi<&  for  bit  assertioiit.  But  tbeac  are  eup' 
tally  euppreucd  througbout  the  work.  Hillam  rtmarkt  on  the  pauaci 
TCE[)ectiug  Bartbatomew's  day  :  "  That  the  day  wat  choti'u  in  order  tu  dcprir« 
Ihe  iucumlwutoFaiihole  year'a  tilbet,  Mr.  Southey  has  Jeamed  from  Bunm; 
and  it  aegraTates  the  cruelly  of  the  proceediug.  But  where  hat  he  found  hi* 
precedeot  ?  The  Auelican  clergy  were  ejected  for  refusing  the  roveniBt  U  u» 
one  definite  period,  ai,  uu  reHectiuu,  Mr.  Suulhey  would  he  aware  i  uur  on  I 
find  any  one  parliamenlary  ordiuaaee  in  Huiband'i  Collection,  that  mniiiuM 
St.  Bartholuniew'a  day.  There  wai  a  preccrleol,  indeed,  in  tbal  coie,  which 
IbegoTerunieDluf  Charleididuotcboosc  lu  follow.  One-fifth  of  tlie  itKolM 
liad  been  reienred  fur  tbc  ditpuBseated  iucumbeuts."— UnutifBtwHsJ  Hiturf 
e/ England,  ii.  IfiO,  note. 

But  thU  it  not  the  uDly  miarepreKentatioD  ia  the  above  pacaage.  Sovlh*^ 
asterti  that  /our  limei  tbe  number  uf  the  mlnisleri  bod  been  ejected  at  "  tba 
loyal  clergy,"  a>  be  ii  pleated  to  dcuominats  them.  Eight  thauianl  mini^  • 
ten  of  the  church  furmtrly  diapuiteitcd  of  their  liiingi !  And  for  itbal.*  ' 
For  their  loyally  to  their  loverciBii !  And  hy  whom  ?  By  the  Nuaciia- 
fonnUt  miaittrr*.  who  were  only  now  drinkiug  the  cup  which  tliey  had  gins 
to  other*  1  Tbe  hiitorian  of  tbe  church  i)  really  uubouDded  In  hli  di 
ou  ihe  ronfideucc  of  bit  rcader«,  wbcn  he  e'pecli  Ibca  to  tvceivc  toe 
ittoui  things  ou  hii  bare  authority. 
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AiButiea  of  body  many,  and  tlie  peculiarities  of  hia  views  and 
ritioiu  such,  as  not  to  afford  great  encouragement  to  hope 
ui  individual  would  easily  be  found  with  whom  an  alliance 
Ibefwmcd  likely  to  be  productive  of  lasting  comfort  to  both 
n.  Such  a  person,  however,  was  found,  who  appears  to 
been  eminently  fitted  to  promote  the  happiness  and  aid  the 
IneM  of  this  eiccellent  man.     From  what  he  calls  "  a  Bre- 

of  her  life,"  which  will  be  noticed  in  another  ]>lace,  I 
ct  a^  present  a  few  particulars. 

We  were  born  in  the  same  county,  within  three  miles  and 
f  of  each  other,  hut  she  of  one  of  the  chief  families  in  the 
tfi  and  I  but  of  a  mean  freeholder,  called  a  gentleman,  for 
OCestOTS'  sake.  Her  father,  Francis  Charlton,  esq.,  was  one 
le  best  justices  of  tiie  peace  in  that  county,  a  grave  and 
ly  man,  who  did  not  marry  till  he  was  aged  and  gray,  and 
while  his  children  were  very  young.  There  were  three  of 
f  of  which  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  onlv  son  are  yet 
,  He  had  one  surviving  brother,  who,  after  the  father's 
I,  maintained  a  long  and  costly  suit  about  the  guardianship 
le  heir.  This  uncle,  Robert,  was  a  comely,  sober,  gentle- 
{  but  the  wise  and  good  mother,  Mary,  durst  not  trust  her 
•OD  in  the  hands  of  one  that  was  his  next  heir;  and  she 
jht  that  nature  gave  her  a  greater  interest  in  him  than  an 
1  had.  This  wa^  in  the  heal  of  the  late  civil  war,  and  Robert, 
;  for  the  parliament,  bad  (he  advantage  of  strength,  which 
ler  to  seek  relief  at  Oxford  from  the  king,  and  afterwards 
arry  one  Mr.  Hanmer,  who  was  for  the  king,  to  make  her 
est  that  way.     Her  house,  being  a  sort  of  small  castle,  was 

garrisoned  for  the  king.  At  last  Hobert  procured  it  to 
esieged  hy  the  parliament's  soldiers,  stormeil  and  taken; 
e  the  mother  and  the  children  saw  part  of  the  buildings 
t,  and  some  lie  dead  before  their  eyes;  and  so  Robert  got 
»sion  of  the  children. 

Afterwards,  however,  she,  by  great  wisdom  and  diligence, 
•ised  them,  secretly  conveyed  them  to  Mr.  Bernard's,  in 
K,  and  secured  them  against  all  his  endeavours.  The  wars 
;  ended,  and  she,  as  guardian,  possessing  her  son's  estate, 
him  to  herself,  and  used  his  estate  as  carefully  as  for  herself; 
jut  of  it  conscientiously  paid  the  debts  of  her  husband,  rc- 
4  some  of  the  ruined  houses,  and  managed  things  faith- 
,  according  to  lier  best  discretion,  until  her  son  marrying, 

bis  estate  into  his  own  hands. 
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*'  She,  being  before  unknown  to  me,  cnme  to  Kidderminster^ 
desiring  me  to  take  a  house  for  her  alone.  I  told  her  thnt  I 
would  not  be  guilty  of  doing  any  thing  which  should  sepnraU 
a  mother  from  an  only  son,  who  in  his  youth  had  so  much  iiewl 
of  her  counsel,  conduct,  and  comfort ;  and  that  if  pas<>ion  in  her, 
or  any  fault  in  him,  had  caused  a  diiference,  the  love  which 
brought  her  through  so  much  trouble  for  him,  should  teach  hot 
palienre.  She  went  home,  but  shortly  came  again,  and  took  I 
house  without  my  knowledge- 

"  When  ihe  had  been  there  alone  awhile,  her  unmarried 
daughter,  Margaret,  then  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  came  after  her  from  her  brother's,  resolving  not  to  fors&ltC 
tlie  mother  who  deserved  her  dearest  love;  though  sometime* 
she  went  to  Oxford  to  her  eldest  sister,  wife  to  Mr,  Ambrose  Up- 
ton, then  canon  of  Christ -church.  At  this  time,  the  good  old 
mother  lived  as  a  blessing  among  Ihe  honest  poor  weaver*  of 
Kidderminster,  strangers  to  her,  whose  company  for  their  piety 
she  chose  before  all  the  vanities  of  the  world,  in  which  time,  tnf 
ac(|u ain tan ce  with  her  made  me  know,  that  notwithstandingihc 
had  been  formerly  somewhat  passionate,  she  was  a  woman  of 
manly  pntience  iu  her  great  trials  ;  of  prudence,  piety,  justice 
impartiality,  and  other  virtues, "  ■ 

The  preaching  of  Baxter  appears  to  have  been  UKftl)  to 
Miss  Charlton.  It  produced  very  powerful  impreaaiona,  and  tba 
deepest  distress  of  mind,  which  he  was  called  to  assint  in  re- 
lieving. She  became,  in  due  lime,  an  eminent  Chiiattan,Bi>4 
in  tdl  respects  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  Richard  Baxter.  But 
we  must  give  his  own  account  of  the  marriage,  and  a  few  par* 
ticulars  respecting  his  wife. 

"The  un suitableness  of  our  age,  and  my  former  known  pur- 
poses against  marriage  and  ngainst  the  conveniency  of  mini*- 
ters  marrying,  who  have  no  sort  of  necessity,  made  ours  the 
matter  of  much  public  talk  and  wonder.  But  the  true  opening 
of  her  case  and  mine,  and  the  many  strange  oecurrencM  which 
brought  it  to  pass,  would  take  away  Ihe  wonder  of  her  friends  and 
mine  that  knew  us  j  and  the  notice  of  it  would  much  cnnduee  W 
the  understanding  of  some  other  passages  of  our  lives  ;  yet  wiM 

•  Life  of  Mn.  BmUr,  p.  1—:!. 

^  A*  niarly  ii  1  con  calculaie  from  InriJealil  circumaUiDcra.  Iba  •(«  tf 
Mr*.  Bulcr,  St  tbc  time  of  ber  mirriiec  muit  have  been  about  tKCnl^-lm  nf 
twrulj'.tlirce.     Krr  buibanil,  m  liaj  alres'lv  bera   tEatcd,  wu  in   bt(  lurlj- 

Mv«Dih  >car.    Thrre  wm  tome  nraia,  ihei«forc,  for  remark  on  thi  dtpviV 


friends,  by  wlum  I  am  advised,  think  it  bitter  te  oAil  meb  per* 
sonal  particularities,  at  Yeast  at  this  Unie.  Both  In  her  ease 
and  mine  there  was  much  extraordinary,  which  it  doth  not 
concern  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with.  From  the  first 
thoughts  of  it,  many  changes  and  stoppages  intenrened,  and 
long  delays,  till  I  was  silenced  and  ejected ;  and  so  being  sepa* 
rated  from  my  old  pastoral  charge,  which  was  enough  to  take 
■p  all  my  time  and  labour,  some  of  my  dissuading  reasons  were 
then  €ffef.  At  last,  on  September  10,  1662,  we  were  mar- 
ried in  Bennet-Fink  church,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clark,  havii^  been 
before  contracted  by  Mr.  Simeon  Ash,  both  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Ashurst  and  Mrs.  Ash. 

^  She  consented  to  these  conditions  of  our  marriage  i  firs^ 
that  I  should  haT^  nothing  that  before  our  marriage  was  hers  | 
that  I  "who  wanted  no  earthly  supplies,  might  not  seem  to  marry 
her  for  covetousness.  Secondly,  that  she  would  so  alter  her 
affairs,  that  I  might  be  entangled  in  no  lawsuits.  Thirdly,  that 
she  would  expect  none  of  my  time  which  my  ministerial  work 
should  require. 

''When  we  were  married,  her  sadness  and  melancholy  va* 
nished ;  counsel  did  something  to  it,  and  contentment  some«> 
thing;  and  being  taken  up  with  our  household  affairs  did 
lomewhat.  We  lired  in  inviolated  love,  and  mutual  compla* 
cency,  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  mutual  help,  nearly  nine* 
teen  years.  I  know  not  that  ever  we  had  any  breach  in  point 
of  love,  or  point  of  interest,  save  only  that  she  somewhat 
grudged  that  I  had  persuaded  her  for  my  quietness  to  surrender 
ao  much  of  her  estate,  to  the  disabling  her  from  helping  others 
ao  much  as  she  earnestly  desired. 

<^  But  that  even  this  was  not  from  a  covetous  mind,  is  evident 
by  these  instances.  Though  her  portion,  which  was  two  thou<* 
aand  pounds  beside  what  she  gave  up,  was  by  ill  debtors  two 
hundred  pounds  lost  in  her  mother's  time,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  after,  before  her  marriage ;  and  all  she  had,  reduced  to 
eUiout  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  yet  she  never 
f^rudged  at  any  thing  that  the  poverty  of  debtors  deprived  her 
of."  ' 

The  married  life  of  Baxter,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  tiroes, 
>¥as  a  very  unsettled  one.  During  a  great  part  of  it,  he  might 
literally  be  said  *^  to  have  had  no  certain  dwelling-place.''  They 

«  Life  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  pp.  49->&8. 
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first  took  a  house  m  Moorfields,  then  they  removed  to  Actoa; 
after  that  to  another  there ;  and  after  that,  he  says,  "  we  wera 
put  to  remove  to  one  of  tlie  former  ngain ;  and  after  that  10 
divers  others  hi  another  place  and  county,"  "The  women," 
he  quietly  remarks,  "  have  most  of  that  sort  of  trouble,  but  mjT 
wife  easily  bore  it  all," 

We  shall  have  occasion   to  speak  of  Mrs.  fiaxter  again;  in 

the  mean  time,  we  must  return  to  the  more  public  cvciita  of  liet 

I  fausband's  life  and  times.     Referring  to  the  statement  already 

I   g^ven  of  the  causes  and  immediate  consequences  of  the  act  ot 

uniformity,  he  thus  proceeds  in  his  personal  narrative. 

"Having  got  past  Bartholomew's  day,  1  proceed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  consequent  calamities.     When  1  was  absent,  resolv-' 
,    ing  to  meddle  in  such  businesses  no  more,  Mr.  Calamy  and  llw 
I  other   ministers  of  London  who   had    acquaintances  at  courts 
I  were  put  in  hope  the  king  would  grant  that  by  way  of  indul- 
f  gence,  which  was  formerly  denied  them;  and  that  before  the 
I  net  was  passed,  it  might  be  provided  that  the  king  should  ham 
y  power  to  dispense  with  such  as  deserved  well  of  him  in  his  re- 
Btoration,  or  whom   he   pleased  :  but  all  was  frustrated-     After 
this,  they  were  told  that  the  king  had  power  himself  to  diitpenw 
in  such  cases,  us  he  did  with  the  Dutch  and  French  churdies^ 
and  some  kind  of  petition  they  drew  up  to  offer  the  king:  but 
when  they  had  done  it,  they  were  so  far  from  procuring  their 
desires,  that  there  fled  abroad  grievous   thrcatenings  agaitut 
them,  that  they  should  incur   a  premunire  for  such  a  hold 
attempt.    When  they  were  drawn  to  it  at  first,  they  did  it  witk 
much  hesitancy,  and  they  worded  it  so  cautiously,  that  it  ex- 
tended not  to  the  Papists.    Some  of  the  Independents  pmiimcd 
to  say,  that  the  reason  why  all  our  addresses  for  liberty  had  m* 
succeeded,  was  because  we  did  not  eNtend  it  to  the  PapisUI 
that  for  their  parU,  they  saw  no  reason  why  the  Papists  should 
not  have  liberty  of  worship  as  well  as  others;  and  that  it  WM 
better  for  them  to  have  it,  than  for  all  of  us  to  go  without  iu' 
But  the  Presbyterians  still  answered,  that  the  king  might  hiiB* 
self  do  what  be  pleased ;  and  if  his  wisdom  thought  meet  10 
give  liberty  to  the  Papists,  let  the  Papists  petition  for  it  u  w* 
did  for  uurs ;  but  if  It  were  expected  that  we  should  be  forced  W 

'  ll  i(  grBtir^iag  to  find  that  tucli  wcrr  ttie  opioiont  of  lamc  of  Iht  ttti^ 
p«ndcnti  or  thU  timp.    It  ihowi.  llist  currcct  Tiews  uf  rrlt^ioni  tib«ft)'  ««• 
ttill  lo  be  found  in  thsl  body,  though  niucli  cui  be  laid  in  Tindicatut  af  < ' 
cooduct  ofthe  Prcsbyteriaui. 
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ijKtitioners  for  liberty  to  Poper)',  we  should  never  do  it, 
r  be  the  issue  ;  nor  should  it  be  said  to  be  our  work. 

the  26ih  December,  1662,  the  king  sent  forth  a  de- 
0,  expressing  his  purpose  to  grant  some  indulgence  or 
a  religion,  with  other  matters,  not  excluding  the  Papists, 
fwhom  had  deserved  so  well  of  him.  When  this  came 
t  ojected  ministers  began  to  think  more  confidently  of 
adulgence  to  themselves.  Mr,  Nye,  also,  and  some 
(  the  Independents,  Wf  re  encouraged  to  go  to  the  king, 
len  iheycamc  back,  told  us,  that  he  was  now  resolved  to 
■m  liberty.  On  the  second  of  January,  ilr.  Nye  came  to 
ttt&l  about  our  owniug  the  king's  declaration,  by  re- 
him  thanks  for  it ;  when  I  perceived  that  it  was  dcsign- 
>re  must  be  the  desirers  or  procurers  of  it ;    but   I  told 

Ksolution  to  meddle  no  more  in  such  matters,  having 
I  already  so  much  hatred  and  displeasure  by  endeavouring 
The  rest  of  the  ministers  also  had  enough  of  it,  and  re- 
bat  they  would  not  meddle  ;  so  that  Mr.  Nye  and  his 
I  thought  it  partly  owing  to  us  that  they  missed  their 
i  liberty.  But  all  were  averse  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
!  indulgence  or  toleration  of  the  Papists,  thinking  it  at 
fit  for  them."  * 

srer  we  may  be  disposed  to  blame  the  conduct  of  the. 
ibrmists  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  on  this  occasion, 
lowance  must  be  made  for  them,  considering  the  circum- 

in  which  they  were  placed.  No  favour  shown  by  the 
I  the  Catholics  was  intended  to  operate  beneficially  on 
•conformists.  It  was  not  love  for  hberty,  but  the  de- 
promote  arbitrary  power,  that  dictated  all  the  measures 
hen  saemed  to  confer  common  privileges  on  Catholics  and 
int  dissenters.  All  the  leanings  of  the  court  were  in 
if  a  system  which  was  not  less  inimical  to  constitutional 
1  than  it  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  true  religion. 
W  accounts,  the  Nonconformists  were  willing  to  endure 
iry  privations  and  persecutions  rather  than,  through 
ace  to  get  rid  of  them,  perpetuate  the  civil  and  reli- 
egradation  of  the  country ;  which  would  certainly  follow 
ntabtishment  of  Popery, 

personal  narrative  of  Itaxter  abounds  with  notices, 
r  less  in  extent  and  interest,  of  numerous  Confessor* 

the  ejected  ministers.     To  introduce  them  all,  would 
•  Life,  pari  il.  pp.  42U,<30. 
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be  impracticable  within  the  limits  of  this  work.  Out  were  tlwf  I 
entirely  omitted,  injustice  would  he  done  to  the  memory  of  thott  1 
holy  men,  who  suffered  for  conscience'  sake;  and  an  imperfect  I 
impression  would  be  left  of  the  state  of  the  period.  I  have  aitt^iwM 
introduced  statesmen  and  politicians  ;  aoldiers  and  churchmcafl 
I  must  now  make  room  for  Baxter's  sketch  of  two  Noncoafl 
formiata,  who  died  shortly  after  the  enforcement  of  the  act.        m 

"  (jood  old  Simeon  Ash  was  buried  on  the  eve  of  narthol<» 
mew  day,  and  went  seasonably  to  heaven  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  to  be  cast  out  of  tlie  cliurch.  He  wan  one  of  our  old* 
est  Nonconformists;  a  Christian  of  primitive  simplicity;  IM^J 
made  for  conttoveriiy,  nor  inclined  to  disputes,  but  of  a  holy  lififl 
a  cheerful  mind,  and  of  a  iluent  elej^ancy  in  prayer ;  Aill  tf^ 
matter  and  excellent  words.  His  ordinary  speecli  waa  hol^ 
mnd  edifying.  Being  much  contitied  by  the  gout,  and  having 
ft  good  estate  and  a  very  good  wife,  inclined  to  ent*rtAia- 
mente  and  liberality,  hia  house  was  very  much  frequented  by 
ministers.  He  was  always  cheerful,  without  profuse  laughter  ot 
levity  t  never  troubled  with  doublings  of  his  interest  in  Chriat, 
hut  tasting  the  continual  love  of  OoO,  was  much  diapotcd  to 
the  communicating  of  it  to  others,  and  the  comforting  of  df 
jected  souls.  His  eminent  sincerity  made  him  exceedingly  loved 
and  honoured;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Gataker,  Mr.  VV'hittaket, 
and  others,  the  most  excellent  divines  of  l^ndon,  when  the) 
went  to  God,  desired  him  to  preach  their  funeral  termona.  H( 
was  zealoun  for  bringing  iti  the  king.  Having  been  ehaplun  U 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  in  the  wars,  he  fell  under  the  obloqni 
of  the  Cromwellians,  for  crossing  their  designs.  He  wrote  M 
Colonel  Sanders,  Colonel  Barton,  and  others  in  the  army,  when 
Monk  came  in  to  engage  Chem  for  the  king. 

"  Having  preached  his  lecture  in  Cornhill,  being  heated,  bt 
caught  cold  in  the  vestry,  and  thinking  it  would  prove  bat  one 
ofhisoidlitHof  tbegout,  be  went  to  Highgate,  where  it  turned  to 
a  fever.  He  died  as  he  lived,  in  great  consolation,  and  cbcrr- 
ful  exercise  of  faith,  molested  with  no  fears  or  doubt*  diaccni- 
hie  I  exceedingly  glad  of  the  company  of  liis  frienda,  ui 
greatly  encouraging  all  about  him  with  his  joyful  expmuona  in 
respect  of  death  and  his  approaching  change  ;  »o  that  no  ntan 
could  seem  to  be  more  fe&rleaa  of  it.  When  he  had,  lowvds 
the  last,  lain  speechless  for  some  time,  as  soou  a*  i  came  to  him, 
gladness  so  excited  his  spirits,  that  he  spake  joyfully  aad  ftadj 
of  hii  going  to  Godf  to  those  about  him.     I  staid  with  him  Idfl 
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wiing) till  we  had  long  expected  lue  change^  Mlig  ipeeeh* 
II  that  day  $  and  in  the  night  he  departed/ 
hi  the  ftrat  of  January  following  was  btfried  gobil  Mn 
I  Nalton,  another  minister  of  prinitive  sincerity :  a  good 
•ly  a  zealous,  excellent  preacher^  commonly  called  the 
ly  prophet  J  because  his  seriousness  oft  expressed  itself  by 
;  of  a  most  holy,  blameless  life  5  and  though  learned^ 
J  averse  to  controversy  and  dispute*  In  almost  all  thiilgs 
m  like  Mr.  Ash,  except  his  natund  temper,  and  the  influ- 
It  had  upon  his  soul ;  both  of  them  so  composed  of  humi- 
piety,  and  innocence,  that  no  enemy  of  godlin^  that 
them  had  a  word  to  say  against  them.  They  wefe  scorned 
ritans^  like  their  brethren,  but  escaped  all  the  partiiHilar 
itioiis  and  obloquy  which  many  others  underwent»  But  as 
VIS  cheerful,  so  the  other  was  from  his  youth  surprised 
riolent  fits  of  melancholy  once  in  every  fetr  years  %  which, 
%  it  distracted  him  not,  yet  kept  him,  till  it  was  over,  in 
^  despondent  state.  In  liis  health'  h6  was  over  humble, 
lad  too  mean  thoughts  of  himself  and  all  that  was  his  own, 
leirer  put  out  himself  among  his  brethren  into  any  employ^ 
which  had  the  least  show  of  ostentation.  Less  than  a 
liefore  his  death,  he  fell  into  a  grievous  fit  of  melancholy, 
ich  he  was  so  confident  of  his  gracelessness,  that  he  Usually 
out  '  O,  not  one  spark  of  grace,  not  one  good  desire  or 
(ht  I  I  can  no  more  pray  than  a  post.  If  an  angel  from 
!n  would  tell  me  that  I  have  true  grace,  I  would  not  believe 
And  yet  at  that  time  did  he  pray  very  well;  and  I  could 
nstrate  his  sincerity  so  much  to  him  in  his  desires  and  life, 
be  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  it,  but  yet  was  harping 
in  the  same  string,  and  would  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
IS  melancholy.  It  pleased  God  to  recover  him  from  this 
ad  shortly  after  he  confessed  that  what  I  said  was  true, 
^is  despair  was  all  the  effect  of  melancholy  |  and  rejoiced 
in  God's  deliverance.  Shortly  after  this  came  out 
Jartholomew  Act,  which  cast  him  out  of  his  place  and 
try,  and  his  heart  being  troubled  with  the  sad  case 
e  church,  and  the  multitude  of  ministers  cast  out  and 
«d,  and  at  his  own  unserviceableness,  it  roused  his  melan* 
,  which  began  also  to  work  with  some  fears  of  want  and 
imily's  distress ;  all  which  cast  him  so  low,  that  the  violence 

'.  Aih  WM  one  of  the  mioistert  en^paged  at  the  Savoy  confcrenee,  but 
laily  took  little  part  in  the  diicuttloQ. 

r2 
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» 

of  it  wore  him  away  like  a  true  marasmus.  So  that  without  any 
other  disease,  but  mere  melancholy,  he  consumed  to  death, 
continuing  still  his  sad  despondency  and  self-condemning  yiewi. 
By  which  it  appeareth  how  little  judgment  is  to  be  made  of  a 
man's  condition  by  his  melancholy  apprehensions,  or  the  sad- 
ness of  his  mind  at  death  ;  and  in  what  a  different  manner  men 
of  the  same  eminency  in  holiness  and  sincerity  may  go  to  God* 
Which  I  have  the  rather  showed  by  the  instance  of  those  two 
saints,  than  whom  this  age  hath  scarce  produced  and  set  up  a 
pair  more  pious,  humble,  just,  sincere,  laborious  in  thdir  well- 
performed  work,  unblamable  in  their  lives,  not  meddling  with 
state  matters,  nor  secular  affairs,  and  therefore  well  spokeit  of 
by  all/' » 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  men,  whom  the  leaders  of  the  chmch 
of  England  thought  it  needful  to  eject  from  the  office  of  the  mi- 
nistry, because  they  could  not  submit  to  the  exercise  of  an  un- 
righteous authority.  Such  were  some  of  the  fathers  of  Non- 
conformity. The  church  and  the  world  were  not  worthy  of 
them,  but  they  were  counted  worthy  not  only  to  believe,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ;  and  their  names  will  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

The  intolerable  hardships  which  many  excellent  men  were 
called  to  endure,  it  is  not  possible  fully  to  exhibit.  They  weie 
harassed  and  tormented  by  all  sorts  of  interferences,  even  when 
they  could  escape  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  following  ma]f 
be  regarded  as  a  specimen. 

"  As  we  were  forbidden  to  preach,  so  we  were  vigilandf 
watched  in  private,  that  we  might  not  exhort  one  another,  or 
pray  together ;  and,  as  I  foretold  them  oft,  how  they  wonld  use  w 
when  they  had  silenced  us,  every  meeting  for  prayer  was  called 
a  dangerous  meeting  for  sedition,  or  a  conventicle  at  least    I 
will  now  give  but  one  instance  of  their  kindness  to  myself.    One 
Mr.  Bealc,  in  Hatton  Garden,  having  a  son,  his  only  child,  wb9 
being  long  sick  of  a  dangerous  fever  was  brought  so  low  tha.^ 
the  physicians  thought  he  would  die,  desired  a  few  friend*^ 
of  whom  I  was  one,  to  meet  at  his  house  to  pray  for  him. 
cause  it  pleased  God  to  hear  our  prayers,  and  that  very  night 
restore  him ;  his  mother  shortly  after  falling  sick  of  a  fever, 
were  desired  to  meet  to  pray  for  her  recovery,  the  last  day 
she  was  near  to  death.    Among  those  who  were  to  be  there,  i 

f  Life,  part  ii,  p.  430, 43K 
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fell  oot  that  Dr.  Bates  and  I  did  fail  diein^  and  cotdd  not  eome;  * 
Imt  it  was  known  at  Westminster^  that  we  were  appdnted  to  be 
there,  whereupon  two  justices  of  the  peace  were  procured  from 
the  distant  parts  of  the  town,  one  from  Westminster  and  one 
from  Clerkenwell,  to  come  with  the  parliament's  seijeantat 
arms  to  apprehend  us.  They  came  in  the  evening,  when  part 
of  the  company  were  gone.  There  were  then  only  a  few  of 
their  kindred,  beside  ttvo  or  three  ministers  to  pray.  They 
came  npon  them  into  the  room  where  the  gentlewoman  lay 
ready  to  die,  drew  the  curtains,  and  took  somd  of  their 
names ;  but,  missing  their  prey,  returned  disappointed.  What 
a  joy  would  it  have  been  to  them  that  reproached  us  as  Presby- 
terian, seditious  schismatics,  to  have  found  but  such  an  occa* 
mm  as  praying  with  a  dying  woman,  to  have  laid  us  up  in 
prison  I  Yet,  that  same  week,  there  vras  published,  a  witty,  ma- 
Keious  invective  against  the  silenced  ministers;  in  which  it  was 
affirmed,  that  Dr.  Bates  and  I  were  at  Mr.  Beale's  house,  such  a 
day,  keeping  a  conventicle.  The  liar  had  so  much  extraor- 
dinary  modesty  as,  within  a  day  or  two,  to  print  a  second  edi* 
tion,  in  which  those  words,  so  easy  to  be  disproved,  were  left 
out.  Such  eyes  were  every  where  then  lifted  upon  us/'  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1663,  the  old,  peaceable  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Juxon,  died;  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London.  Juxon  was  a  very  respect- 
able prelate,  and  worthy  of  the  character  which  is  given  him 
by  Baxter.     His  conduct  during  the  trying  period  of  the  civil 
wars,  exhibited  great  moderation.     He  attended  Charles  I.  on 
the  scaffold,  and  received  his  last  commands  in  the  emphatical 
word,  *'  RfiMBMBBR."    At  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  and  crowned  Charles  IL ;  by  whom  he 
appears  to  have  been  not  greatly  respected.     He  seems  to  have 
been  an  amiable  man,  but  had  no  great  energy  of  miud.  Sheldon 
was  his  superior  for  learning  and  talents ;  dexterous  in  business, 
and  a  thorough  courtier ;  but  more  of  a  politician  than  is  con- 
sistent with  integrity  of  character  and  religious  principle.    He 
was  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  Nonconformists. 

^' About  these  times,  the  talk  of  liberty  to  the  silenced 
ninisters,  for  what  endy  I  know  not,  was  revived  again,  and 
we  were  blamed  by  many  that  we  had  never  once  petitioned  the 
parliament ;  for  which  we  had  sufficient  reasons.  It  was  said, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  grant  us  either  an  indulgence  by  way 

k  Ufe,  i>art  ii.  p.  431, 432. 
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of  dispemation,  or  a  comprehension  by  some  ad^Utional  act} 
taking  in  all  that  could  conform  in  some  particular  pointii 
Hereupon  there  was  great  talk  about  the  question^  whether  the 
way  of  indulgence  or  the  way  of  comprehension  was  the  oiore 
desirable.  It  was  debated  as  seriously,  as  if,  hideed,  such 
a  thing  as  one  of  them  had  been  expected.  And  parfiameot 
men  themselves  persuaded  us  that  it  would  be  done. 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  meddled  but  little  with  any  snch  bqu* 
ness,  since  the  failing  of  that  which  incurred  so  much  displea* 
sure :  and  the  rather,  because  though  the  brethren  commis- 
sioned with  me  stuck  to  me  as  to  the  cause,  yet  they  were 
not  forward  enough  to  bear  their  part  of  the  ungratefol  map 
nagement,  nor  of  the  consequent  displeasure.  But  yet,  when 
an  honourable  person  was  earnest  with  me,  to  give  him  inj 
judgment,  whether  the  way  of  indulgence  or  comprehension 
was  the  more  desirable,  that  he  might  discern  which  way  to  go 
in  parliament  himself,  1  gave  him  my  mind,  though  I  thought  it 
was  to  little  purpose.' 

^^  Instead  of  indulgence  and  comprehension,  on  the  laat  day 
of  June,  1663,  the  bill  against  private  meetings  for  rdigioM 
exercises  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  shortly  after  was 
made  a  law.  The  sum  of  it  was,  '  that  every  perfon  above 
sixteen  years  old,  who  should  be  present  at  any  meeting  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  in  other  mamer 
than  is  allowed  by  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the  church  of 
England,  where  there  are  five  persons  more  than  the  hooiebohl, 
shall,  for  the  first  offence,  by  a  justice  of  peace  be  recorded,  aad 
sent  to  jail  three  months,  till  he  pay  five  pounds ;  and,  for  ths 
second  offence,  six  months,  till  he  pay  ten  pounds ;  and  ths 
third  time,  being  convicted  by  a  jury,  shall  be  banished  to  aoBO 
of  the  American  plantations,  excepting  New  England  or  VU^ 
ginia/  The  calamity  of  the  act,  beside  the  main  matter, 
that  it  was  made  so  ambiguous,  that  no  man  that  ever  I 
with  could  tell  what  was  a  violation  of  it,  and  what  not  | 
knowing  what  was  allowed  by  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the 
church  of  England  in  families,  because  the  liturgy  meddleth  not 
with  families ;  and  among  the  diversity  of  family  practice,  no 
man  knowcth  what  to  call  the  practice  of  the  church.  Too 
much  power  was  given  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  re* 
cord  a  man  an  offender  without  a  jury,  and  if  he  did  it  care* 
lessly,  we  were  without  any  remedy,  seeing  he  was  mado  a 

*  Life,  part  U.  p.  435. 
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u  Aeeordliif  to  the  plain  words  of  tho  met,  if  m  man  did 
iffOMh  and  pray,  or  r^ad  some  licensed  bool^  and  sing 
is^  lie  migiit  have  more  than  four  present,  beeanse  these 
Uoired  by  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  church ;  and 
ict  seemeth  to  grant  an  indulgence  for  place  and  number^ 
« It  the  quality  of  the  exercise  be  allowed  by  the  church ; 
1  must  be  meant  publicly,  becau^js  it  roeddleth  with  no 
Be  eMreise.  But  when  it  came  to  the  trial,  these  pleaa 
the  justices  were  vain  i  for  if  men  did  but  pray,  it  was 
I  tor  granted,  that  it  was  an  exercise  not  allowed  by  the 
ih  of  England,  and  to  jail  they  went* 
ittd  now  came  ,the  people's  trial,  as  well  as  the  ministers'^ 
s  the  dangers  and  sufferings  lay  on  the  ministers  alone,  the 
e  were  very  courageous,  and  exhorted  them  tp  stand  it  out 
cvaeh  till  they  went  to  prison.  But  when  it  came  to  be  their 
ease,  they  were  venturous  till  they  were  once  surprised 
mprisoned ;  but  then  their  judgments  were  much  altered^ 
tbey  that  censured  ministers  before  as  cowardly,  because 
preached  not  publicly,  whatever  followed,  did  now  think 
t  was  better  to  preach  often  in  secret  to  a  few,  than  bol 
or  twice  in  public  to  many ;  and  that  secrecy  was  no  sio^ 
It  tended  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  Gospel^ 

0  the  church's  good,  llie  rich  especially  were  as  cautious 
le  ministers.  But  yet  their  meetings  were  so  ordinary, 
lo  well  known,  that  it  greatly  tended  to  the  jailers'  com- 

Phe  people  were  in  a  great  strait,  those  especially  who 

near  any  busy  oflficer,  or  malicious  enemy.     Many  durst 

ray  in  their  families,  if  above  four  persons  came  in  to  dtno 

ihem.     In  a  gentleman's  house,  where  it  was  ordinary  for 

than  four  visitors,  neighbours,  messengers,  or  one  sort 

her,  to  be  most  ro  many  days  at  dinner  with  them,  many 

not  then  go  to  prayer,  and  some  scarcely  durst  crave  a 

ng  on  their  meat,  or  give  God  thanks  for  it.  Some  thought 

night  venture  if  they  withdrew  into  another  room,  and 

lie  strangers  by  themselves :  but  others  said,  it  is  all  one  if 

be  in  the  same  house,  though  out  of  hearing,  when  it 

th  to  the  judgment  of  the  juHices.  In  London,  where  the 

^s  are  contiguous,  some  thought  if  they  were  in  several 

»  and  heard  one  another  through  the  wall  or  a  window,  it 

1  avoid  the  law :  but  others  said,  it  is  all  in  vain  whilst  the 
re  is  judge  whether  it  was  a  meeting  or  no.    Great  lawyers 
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said,  if  you  come  on  a  visit  or  business,  though  you  be  present 
at  prayer  or  sermon,  it  is  no  breach  of  the  law,  because  yon  met 
not  on  pretence  of  a  religious  exercise:  but  those  that  tried 
them  said,  such  words  are  but  wind,  when  the  justicee  come  to 
judge  you* 

*^  And  here  the  Quakers  did  greatly  relieve  the  sober  people 
for  a  time ;  for  they  were  so  resolute,  and  so  gloried  in  their 
constancy  and  sufferings,  that  they  assembled  openly  at  the 
Bull  and  Mouth,  near  Aldersgate,  and  were  dragged  away 
daily  to  the  common  jail ;  and  yet  desisted  not,  but  the  rest 
came  the  next  day,  nevertheless :  so  that  the  jail  at  Newgate 
was  filled  with  them*  Abundance  of  them  died  in  prison,  and 
yet  they  continued  their  assemblies  still,  lliey  would  sometimes 
meet  only  to  sit  still  in  silence,  when,  as  they  said,  the  Spirit 
did  not  move  them :  and  it  was  a  great  question,  whether  thb 
silence  was  a  religious  exercise  not  allowed  by  the  liturgy,  &e. 
Once,  upon  some  such  reasons  as  these,  when  they  were 
tried  at  the  sessions,  in  order  to  a  banishment,  the  jury  aoqnit- 
ted  them ;  but  were  grievously  threatened  for  iu  After  that, 
another  jury  did  acquit  them,  and  some  of  them  were  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  it*  But  thus  the  Quakers  so  employed  Sir 
K*  B.,  and  the  other  searchers  and  prosecutors,  that  they  had 
the  less  leisure  to  look  after  the  meetings  of  soberer  men; 
which  was  much  to  their  present  ease.^ 

*^  Hie  divisions,  or  rather  the  censures  of  the  nonconfiinB- 
ing  people,  against  their  ministers  and  one  another,  began  nov 
to  increase ;  which  was  long  foreseen,  but  could  not  be  avoided. 
I  that  had  incurred  so  much  the  displeasure  of  the  prehtes^ 
and  all  their  party,  by  pleading  for  the  peace  of  the  Non- 
conformists, did  fall  under  more  of  their  displeasure  than  aay 
one  man  beside,  as  far  as  I  could  learn*  With  me  they  joined 
Dr*  Bates,  because  we  went  to  the  public  assemblies,  and  also 
to  the  common-prayer,  even  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Not  that 
they  thought  worse  of  us  than  of  others,  but  that  they  tboi^ht 
our  example  would  do  more  harm  ;  for  1  must  bear  them  wit- 
ness, that  in  the  midst  of  all  their  censures  of  my  judgment 
actions,  they  never  censured  my  affections  and  intentions, 

^  Hid  there  been  more  of  the  same  determined  ipirit  mntmg  oUmts, 
the  Friends  displayed,  the  sufferinp  of  all  parties  would  sooner  hav* 
an  end.    The  ^vemment  must  haTe  f^iveu  way,  as  the  spirit  of  Uw 
wonld  bare  been  efitectually  routed.   Tbe  conduct  of  the  Snaktit 
nitely  to  their  honour. 
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abated  their  cluuritable  estimatioii  of  me  in  the  nu^.  Of  tiie 
leading  prelates,  I  had  so  much  favour  in  their  hottest  indigna- 
tion,  that  they  thought  what  I  did  was  only  in  obedience  to  my 
conscience.  So  that  I  see  by  experience,  that  he  who  is  impar* 
daily  and  sincerely  for  truth,  and  peace,  and  piety,  against  all 
Auctions,  shall  have  his  honesty  acknowledged  by  the  several 
fiictions,  whilst  his  actions,  as  cross  to  their  interest,  are  detest- 
ed :  whereas,  he  that  joineth  with  on^  of  the  factions,  shall 
have  both  his  person  and  actions  condemned  by  the  other, 
though  his  party  may  applaud  both.'^  ^ 

That  Baxter  acted  conscientiously,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tuned  ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  comfort  to  him,  to  enjoy  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  amidst  the  conflict  through 
which  he  was  called  to  pass.  But  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
his  conduct  troubled  and  offended  both  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters, even  while  they  gave  him  credit  for  integrity.  Few 
could  enter  into  his  numerous,  and  often  wire-drawn  dis«- 
tinctions ;  sometimes,  even  with  all  his  acuteness,  they  were 
liMmded  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  case.  The  attempt  to 
meet  all  parties,  and  to  reconcile  them,  was  the  vainest  in 
which  thii  most  worthy  and  devoted  individual  ever  engaged. 
His  catholic  spirit  grasped  and  hoped  for  that  which  is  reserved 
tor  happier  times  than  his  own,  or  than  has  yet  blessed  the 
church  of  God. 

'^  Having  lived  three  years  and  more  in  London,  and  finding 
it  neither  agree  with  my  health  nor  studies,  the  one  being  brought 
very  low  and  the  other  interrupted,  and  all  public  service  being 
at  an  end,  I  betook  myself  to  live  in  the  country,  at  Acton,  that 
I  might  set  myself  to  writing,  and  do  what  service  I  could  for 
posterity,  and  live  as  much  as  possibly  I  could  out  of  the  world. 
Thither  I  went  on  the  14th  of  July,  1()63,  where  J  followed  my 
studies  privately,  in  quietness,  and  went  every  Lord's-day  to  the 
public  assembly,  when  there  was  any  preaching  or  catechising, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  my  family,  and  a  few  poor 
neighbours  that  came  in ;  spending  now  and  then  a  day  in  London. 
The  next  year,  1664, 1  had  the  company  of  divers  godly,  faith- 
ful friends  that  tabled  with  me  in  summer,  with  whom  I^  solaced 
myself  with  much  content.  Having  almost  finished  a  large 
treatise,  called  *  A  Christian  Directory,  or  Sum  of  Practical 
Divinity,'  that  I  might  know  whether  it  would  be  licensed  for  the 
press,  I  tried  the  licensers  with  a  small  treatise,  the  ^  Character 

>  Life,  part  U.  pp.  435,  436. 
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of  a  Sound  Chriatlany  as  differenoed  from  the  weak  Chriadanatti 
the  Hypocrite.'  I  offered  it  Mr.  Grig^  the  Bishop  of  London's 
chaplain,  who  had  been  a  Nonconformist,  and  professed  an  ex- 
traordinary respect  for  me ;  but  he  durst  not  license  it.  Yet 
afteri  when  the  plague  began,  I  sent  three  single  sheets  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  chaplain,  without  any  name,  that 
they  might  have  passed  unknown  ;  but,  accidentally,  they  knew 
them  to  be  mine,  and  they  were  licensed.  The  one  waa  Dirce- 
tions  for  the  sick ;  the  second  was  Directions  for  the  oonversion 
of  the  ungodly  ;  and  the  third  was  Instructions  for  a  holy  life : 
for  the  use  of  poor  families  that  cann6t  buy  greater  bocdui,  or 
will  not  read  them."  " 

Beside  these  works,  he  wrote  or  published,  between  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Kidderminster  and  the  year  1665,  several 
siderable  works,  both  practical  and  controversial.  Among  th 
were,  his  'Life  of  Faith/  *The  Successive  Visibility  of  the 
Church,'  *The  Vain  Religion  of  the  Formal  Hypocrite/  ^The 
Last  Work  of  a  Believer,'  '  The  Mischiefs  of  Self-ignoraneey* 
his  Controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  about  the  Causes 
of  his  leaving  Kidderminster,  his  ^  Saint,  or  Brute,'  '  Now  or 
Never,'  and  ^llie. Divine  Life.'  These  works,  considering  the 
public  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  his  varioin  triab 
and  changes,  must  have  found  him  very  full  employment )  and 
only  a  mind  of  unceasing  activity,  and  a  pen  of  more  than  onB« 
nary  dispatch,  could  have  accomplished  so  much. 

'^  March  26,  1665,  being  the  Lord's-day,  as  I  was  praaoh* 
ing  in  a  private  house,  where  we  received  the  Lord's  supper,  n 
bullet  came  in  at  the  window  among  us,  passed  by  mtf  and 
narrowly  missed  the  head  of  a  sister-in-law  of  mine  that  waa 
there,  but  hurt  none  of  us.  We  could  never  discover  whenoa  it 
came. 

^'  In  June  following,  an  ancient  gentlewoman^  with  her  warn 
and  daughter,  came  four  miles  in  her  coach  to  hear  me  preMh 
in  my  family,  as  out  of  special  respect  to  me.  It  fell  out^  contraiy 
to  our  custom,  that  we  let  her  knock  long  at  the  door,  and  fid 
not  open  it :  and  so  a  second  time,  when  she  had  gone  away  aad 
come  again ;  and  the  third  time  she  came  when  we  had  ended* 
She  was  so  earnest  to  know  when  she  might  come  again  to  hear 
me,  that  I  appointed  her  a  time ;  but  before  she  came  I  had 
secret  intelligence  from  one  that  was  nigh  her,  that  she  came 
with  a  heart  exceeding  full  of  malice,  resolving,  if  possible^  to  do 

-  Life,  psrt  iL  pp.  440,  441.  ^ 
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.  mischief  she  couM  by  accusation,  and  bo  that  dangn 

led."" 

t  this  period,  some  foreign  ministers  of  eminence,  who 

If  of  Baxter'!  character  and  talents,  and  were  desirous 

Itin^  his  acquaint;tnce  nnd  friendiihip,  wished  lo  engage 

correspondence.  Among  tliese  were  Amyrald,  or 
(  k  French  Protestant  minister,  and  professor  of  the- 
.  Saumur,  wliose  sentiments  on  some  doctrinal  point* 
rty  allied  to  those  of  Baxter,  and  Zullicoffcr  of  Swltz- 
fIio  seem^i,  from  his  letter,  to  have  visited  England,  and 
iMn  well  ac(|uainted  with  his  writings.     He  was  afraid, 

to  answer  their  letters. 

Ti^lant  eye  of  malice  that  some  had  upon  nie,  made 
ntand  that,  though  no  law  of  the  land  was  against 
WTsons'  correspondencies  beyond  the  seas,  nor  had 
IM  been  hindered  from  it,  yet,  it  was  likcty  to  have 
ly  ruin,  if  I  had  hut  been  known  to  answer  one  of  ilieir 
lough  the  matter  had  been  ever  so  much  beyond  ex- 
.  So  that  I  neither  answered  this  nor  any  other,  save 
Kord  of  mouth  to  the  messenger,  and  that  but  in  small 
nr  silencing  and  ejection,    they  would  rjuickly  know 

means,  and  how  much  the  judgment  of  the  English 
M  differ  from  theirs  about  the  labours  and  persons  of 
te. 

it  this  time,  I  thought  meet  to  debate  tlie  case  with 
n»d  and  moderate  cjeeted  ministers  of  London,  about 
eating  sometimes  at  the  parish  churches  in  the  sacra- 
ir  ihey  that  came  to  common  prayer,  canio  not  yet  lo 
meot.  They  desired  me  to  bring  in  my  judgment  and 
n  writing,  which  iieing  debated,  they  were  »]t  uf  my 
the  main,  that  it  is  lawful  and  a  duty  where  greater 

preponderate  not.  But  they  all  concurred  unani- 
I  thi",  that  if  we  did  communicate  at  all  in  the  parish 
.  the  sufferings  of  the  Independents,  and  those  Presby- 
M  could  not  communicate  there,  would  certainly  be 
h  increased  ;  which  now  were  somewhat  moderated  by 
inence  with  them.  I  thought  tlie  case  very  hard  on  hoth 
at  we,  who  were  so  much  censured  by  them  for  going 
t  further  than  they,  must  yet  omit  that  which  else 
our  duty,  merely  to  abate  their  sufferings  who  censure 
i  reiolved  to  forbear  with  them  awhile,  rather  than  any 
*  Life,  part  ii.  p,  44t, 
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Christian  should  suffer  by  occasion  of  an  action  of  mine,  seeing 
I     God  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ;  and  no  duty  is  a  duty  it 
all  limes." 

He  thus  concludes  his  memorials  of  the  year  1665.  11* 
reader  will  be  struck,  as  the  writer  of  the  present  work  is,  xhA 
the  year,  in  which  he  writes  this  page,  I82S,  tlie  pra)'er  of 
Baxter  has  been  answered  respecting  the  Corporation  Act;  ul 
I  that  for  the  first  time  durinjE  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  yeaiii 
it  can  be  said  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England  are  in 
possession  of  common  rights  and  privileges  with  their  fellov 
subjects  of  the  established  church.  After  such  a  delay  in  tbs 
discharge  of  justice,  let  no  man  be  sanguine  in  his  expectBtiooi 
of  speedy  change.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  andTert 
Acts,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  accoiO- 
I     plished,  let  no  man  despair. 

"  And  now,  after  the  breaches  on  the  churches,  the  ejec 
I     tion  of  the  ministers,   and  impenitency   under  all,  wars  tatA 
i     plague  and    danger   of  famine  began    at  once  on   us.      Wil 
I    with  the   Hollanders,  which   yet  coiitinueth ;  and   the    dryol 
I    winter,  spring,  and  summer,  that  ever  man  alive  knew,  or  oU 
forefathers  mention  of  late  ages:  so  that  the   grounds  were 
burnt  like  the  highways,  where  the  cattle  should  have  fed.  The 
meadow  grounds  where   i    lived,  bare  but  four  loads  of  hay, 
which  before  bare  forty ;  the  plague  hath  seized  on  the  famouuti 
and  most  excellent  city  of  Christendom,  and  at  this  lime  neaHy 
8,300  die  of  all  diseases  in  a  week.     It  hath  scattered  and  con- 
sumed the   inhabitants;  multitudes  being  dead  and  fled.     Tha 
calamities  and  cries  of  the  diseased  and  impoverished,  arc  not  td 
be  conceived  by  those  that  are  absent  from  them.     Every  man  il 
1    a  terror  to  his  neighbour  and  himself :  and  God,  for  our  sins,  it 
a  terror  to  us  all.     O!   how  is  London,  the  place  which    God 
hath  honoured  with    his  Gospel  above  all  places  uf  the  eluU^ 
laid  low  ill   horrors,  and  wasted  almost  to  desolation  bv  tba 
,    wrath  of  that  God,  whom  England  hath  contemned  !    A 
hating  generation  are  consumed  in  their  sins,  and  the  riglj 
are  also  taken  away  as  from  greater  evils  yet  to  come.     Yet, 
under  all  these  desolations,  the  wicked  are  hardened,  and  catC 
all  on  the  fanatics;  the  true  dividing  fanatics  and  sectartea 
I  are  not  yet  humbled  for  former  miscarriages,  but  cast  at)  on  the 
I   prelates  and  imposers;    and  the  ignorant  vulgar  are  stupid,  and 
know  not  what  use  to  make  uf  any  thing  they  feci.  But  tboiK 
sands  of  the  sober,  prudent,  failliful  servants  of  the  Lotil  ait 
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mouniing  in  seofet,  and  waiting  for  his  salvation ;  in  humility 
and  hope  they  are  staying  themselves  on  God,  and  expecting  what 
he  will  do  with  them.  From  London  the  plague  is  spread  tiirough 
many  counties,  especially  next  London,  where  few  places,  espe- 
cially corporations,  are  free :  wMch  makes  me  oft  groan,  and 
wiih  thai  London,  and  all  the  corporations  of  England,  would 
review  the  Corporation  Act,  and  their  own  acts,  and  speedily 
rq^eni. 

^  Leaving  most  of  my  family  at  Acton,  compassed  about  with 
the  plague,  at  the  writing  of  this,  through  the  mercy  of  my  dear 
God,  and  Father  in  Christ,  1  am  hitherto  in  safety  and  comfort 
in  the  house  of  my  dearly  beloved  and  honoured  friend,  Mr, 
Richard  Hampden,  of  Hampden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  true 
heir  of  hu  £unous  father's  sincerity,  piety,  and  devotedness  to 
God ;  whose  person  and  family  the  Lord  preserve ;  honour 
them  that  honour  him^  and  be  their  everlasting  rest  and  por- 
tion/'« 

•  Life,  part  ii.  p.  448. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


1665—1670. 


The  Plaif^ue  of  London— Preaching^  of  tome  of  the  Noneonfomiltli— The  fht" 
Mile  Act— The  Fire  of  London— Benevolence  of  Atbunft  and  Goag»— Tit 
Fire  «dvanU[pouf  to  the  Preachinfp  of  the  Silenced  Minimn    CuaJufJH 
Clergy— More  Talk  about  Liberty  of  Conicience— The  liitltiMUnariaBi'* 
Fall  of  Clarendon— The  Duke  of  Bucking^ham— Sir  Orlando  BridfHtB-^ 
Preiching^  of  the  Nonconformists  connived  at — Fresh  Diacuwiona  aboat  • 
Comprehension — Dr.    Creighton — Ministers    imprisoned — Address  to  the 
Kioj^— Nonconformists  attacked  from  the  Press — Baxter's  Character  of 
Jud^e  Hale — Dr.  Rives— Baxter  sent  to  Prison— Advised  to  apply  for  • 
Habeas  Corpus — Demands  it  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas — Bcfaavioor 
of  the  Judges — Discharged — Removes  to  Totteridge— His  Works  dnriap 
this  period — Correspondence  with  Owen. 

In  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  left  Baxter  at  Hamp^ 
den,  moralising  on  the  desolation  of  London,  during  the  raging' 
of  the  plague.  Of  that  fearful  calamity,  and  also  of  the  fire^ 
which  followed  soon  after,  he  has  left  some  additional  notices^ 
as  well  as  of  the  influence  of  these  events  on  the  trials  or  en- 
largement of  the  Nonconformists. 

^^  The  number  that  died  in  London,  he  informs  iis^  beside  all 
the  rest  of  the  land,  was  about  a  hundred  thousand,  reckoning 
the  Quakers,  and  others,  that  were  never  put  in  the  bills 
mortality. 

^'  The  richer  sort  removing  out  of  the  city,  the  greatest  blow 
fell  on  the  poor.  At  first  so  few  of  the  more  religious  sort  were 
taken  away  that,  according  to  the  mode  of  too  many  sucb,  they 
began  to  be  puffed  up,  and  boast  of  the  great  difTerence  wfai^ 
God  did  make ;  but  quickly  after  they  all  fell  alike.  Yet  not 
many  pious  ministers  were  taken  away.  I  remember  only  thieey 
who  were  all  of  my  acquaintance. 

^Mt  is  scarcely  possible  for  people  who  live  in  a  time  of  health 
and  security,  to  apprehend  the  dreadful  nature  of  that  pestilenee* 
How  fearful  people  were  thirty  or  forty,  if  not  a  hundred  miles 
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MldoB,  t^aay  thing  they  bought  from  mercers'  or  drapers' 
or  of  goods  that  were  brought  to  them  ;  «r  of  any  person 
line  to  their  houses !  How  t!iey  would  shut  their  doors 
t  their  friehds;  und  if  a  man  piused  over  the  lields,  how 
void  avoid  another  as  we  did  in  the  time  of  the  wars; 
my  man  was  a  terror  to  another ! "  Oh,  how  sinfully  uii- 
nl  ate  we  for  our  quiet  aodeties,  habitatinns,  and  health  I 
Ot  far  from  tlie  |i!aee  where  I  Bojourned,  at  Mrs.  I'^leet- 
>,  three  ministers  of  extraordinary  worth  were  together  in 
we,  Mr.  ClarkHon,  Mr.  Samuel  Cradoek,  and  Mr.  Terry, 
f  aingular  judgment,  piety,  and  moderation.  The  plague 
into  the  house  wht^re  they  were,  and  one  person  dying  of 
led  many,  that  they  knew  not  of,  earnestly  to  pray  for 
l^verance )  aiid  it  pleased  God  that  no  other  person  died. 
mt  gnat  benefit  the  plague  brought  to  the  city,  it  oe- 
ed  the  silenced  ministers  more  openly  and  laboriously 
1^  the  Qospel,  to  the  exceeding  comfort  and  profit  of  the 

{  huomuch,  that  to  this  day  the  freedom  of  preaching, 
thia  occasioned,  can  not  by  the  daily  guards  of  aoldieri 
t  the  imprisonment  of  multitudes  be  restrained.  The 
tra  that  were  silenced  for  Nonconformity,  had  ever  since 
lope  their  work  very-  privately  and  to  a  few)  not  so  much 
h  their  timorousneM,  as  their  loathneis  to  offend  the  kiug, 

hope  that  their  forbearance  might  procure  them  some 
f  and  through   some  timorouiness  of   the  people   that 

hear  them.  When  the  plague  grew  hot,  most  of  the 
mable  ministers  fled,  and  left  their  flocks  in  the  time  of 
extremity ;  whereupon  divers  Nonconformists,  pitying  the 
and  distresied  people,  who  had  none  to  call  the  impeni- 
1  repentance,  or  to  help  men  to  prepare  for  another  world, 

ODC  the  plicei  which  the  pisguc  riiited  at  m  dittuica,  iru  the  vUlsfS 
(Ubarough,  iu  Ilia  county  uf  LcicciUr;  it  ther*  autarwl  the  houM  oF 
>.  Samuel  Sliaw,  Ibc  tjtctcd  miLiiUr  of  hang  WbattoB.  H*  buried 
lu  rhildreo,  tno  fricDda,  and  a  lerrinl,  wlio  had  died  of  tbe  diiutopcr. 
■  wife  aud  Limwlf  were  attacked,  but  merdfnllj'  neaped.  HitbonM 
it  op  fur  lbre«  moDlbi,  none  beinc  permitted  Co  enter  it)  w  Ast  be 
ittcnd  theeickbimseir,  and  afterwardi  to  burylheni  in  fall  oWD^anlin. 
D  tboM  circUDMtancei  be  produced  that  beautiful  and  Impreiaiv*  little 
, '  Tbe  Wetcumc  Id  tbe  Plague.'  It  wai  nrlelDaliy  ■  aermoD,  preached 
ms  family,  and  affurd)  an  admirable  illuatratioa  of  the  power  mod 
Mia  of  true  rtligioQ.  If  ibe  reader  bai  not  aeeD  tbli  llut*  work,  or 
of  Sbaw'i, 'immaiiuel  ;  or,  a  Uiacarery  of  True  Rallf  ioo,'  I  beg  to 
lead  then  to  bit  attetitioD,  ai  amans  Ibeflaeit  ipacloSDi  of  the  Nun- 
iiit  acbool of  theolocj.  tj- -...i.~.  ai^  :-  upj     Tinhi  ¥nntt-fri 
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or  to  comfort  them  in  their  terrors,  when  about  ten  thonsuid 
died  in  a  week,  resolved  that  no  obedience  to  the  laws  of  mor- 
tal men  whatsoever,  could  justify  them  in  neglecting  men^s  soub 
and  bodies  in  such  extremities.  They,  therefore,  resolved  to 
stay  with  the  people,  and  to  go  into  the  forsaken  pulpits,  though 
prohibited,  and  to  preach  to  the  poor  people  before  they  died ; 
also  to  visit  the  sick  and  get  what  relief  they  could  for  the  poOTi 
especially  those  that  were  shut  up. 

'^  Those  who  set  upon  this  work  were,  Miv.  Thomas  Vinceoti 
late  minister  in  Milk-street,^  with  some  strangers  that  earns 
thither  after  they  were  silenced ;  as  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Janeway, 
Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Franklin,  and  some  others.  Often 
those  heard  them  one  day,  who  were  sick  the  next,  and  quickly 
dead.  Tlie  face  of  death  did  so  awaken  both  the  preachers  and 
the  hearers,  that  preachers  exceeded  themselves  in  lively,  feirent 
preaching,  and  the  people  crowded  constantly  to  hear  them. 
AH  was  done  with  great  seriousness,  so  that  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  abundance  were  converted  from  their  careless- 
ness,  impenitency,  and  youthful  lusts  and  vanities;  and  religion 
took  such  a  hold  on  many  hearts,  as  cotUd  never  afterwards  be 
loosed.*^ 

^^  Whilst  God  was  consuming  the*  people  by  these  judgment^ 
and  the  Nonconformists  were  labouring  to  save  men's  sonls,  the 
parliament,  which  sat  at  Oxford,  whither  the  king  remofcd 
from  the  danger  of  the  plague,  was  busy  with  an  act  of 


<i  VinceDt  published,  in  1667 ,  a  work,  entitled  <  God's  Terrible  Votes  ia  tfas 
City  by  Plague  and  Fire/  founded  on  these  two  awful  calamitiest  both  of 
which  he  had  witnessed*  He  remained  in  the  city,  preachlDf^  with  pvatfervow 
and  effect  during^  the  whole  time  of  the  pla|pie.  It  cane  into  the  hooie  ia 
which  he  resided,  and  took  off  three  persons,  but  he  escaped  alive.  The  bubs 
of  Auch  a  man,  and  of  those  who  acted  with  him,  descnre  to  be  preterrcd  ia 
an  imperishable  record,    He  died  at  Hoxton,  in  1671.— Ca/ewy,  JL  38. 

r  <  De  Foe's  Journal  of  the  Plag^ue  Year,'  thoui^h  written  at  a  fiction^  bat  yft 
no  fiction,  g^ives  the  best  account  of  this  tremendous  calamity  which  we  have- 
It  is  only  to  be  resetted  that  what  is  fact  and  what  is  fiction,  are  to  nlafltd 
toother  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  While  the  descriptioa  it 
mure  terrible  than  the  reality,  and  many  of  the  narratives  are  probably 
scriptive  of  real  occurrences,  the  book  cannot  be  used  as  authority, 
are  some  affecting^  notices  of  it  in  the  '  Diary  of  Pepys  ;'  and  leverml  leCien 
are  gi^^n  by  Ellis,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  second  series  of '  Oripnal 
letters,  illustrative  of  Enj^lish  History,*  relative  to  it.  They  are  by  the  Rcr. 
Stephen  Uin^  and  Dr.  Tillutson,  and  addressed  to  Dr.Sancroft,  then  dcaa  ef 
St.  Paul's.  It  appears  from  them  that  the  Bishop  of  London  threatened  then 
of  his  clerf^y  who  had  deserted  their  flocks,  in  consequence  of  the  plafae^ 
that  if  they  did  aot  return  to  their  charges  speedily,  he  would  pat  oten  !■ 
tlieir  places. 
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fiMment  to  ma  the  silenced  ministen'caae  mcoiD{>arably harder 
than  it  was  before,  by  putting  upon  them  a  certain,  oatl^  which 
if  they  refused,  they  must  not  come,  except  on  the  road,  within 
fire  miles  of  any  city,  or  of  any  corporation,  or  any  place  that 
sendeth  burgesses  to  the  parliament;  or  of  any  place  where- 
erer  they  had  been  ministers,  or  had  preached  since  the  Act  of 
OhUmn.  So  little  did  the  sense  of  God's  terrible  judgments,  or 
•f  the- necessities  of  many  hundred  thousand  ignorant  souls,  or 
the  groans  of  the  poor  people  for  the  teaching  which  they  had 
loaC,  or  the  fear  of  the  great  and  final  reckoning,  aflfect  the 
liCBrts  of  the  prelatists,  or  stop  them  in  their  way.  The 
ishicf  promoters  of  this  among  the  clergy  were  said  to  be  the 
SLTchbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  the  bishop 
»f  Salisbury.  One  of  the  greatest  adversaries  of  it  in  the 
Liords'  House,  was  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer  of 
Sng^d,  a  man  who  had  ever  adhered  to  the  king,  but  under- 
tood  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  of  humanity.  It  is,  with* 
lot  contradiction,  reported  that  he  said  no  honest  man  would 
Rke  that  oath.*  The  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  also,  and  the  rest 
if  tlie  leaders  of  that  mind  and  way,  promoted  it,  and  easily 
itocored  it  to  pass  the^  houses,  notwithstanding  all  that  was 
■id  against  it. 

^By  this  act,  the  case  of  the  ministers  was  made  so  hard, 
but  many  thought  themselves  obliged  to  break  it,  not  only  by 
he  necessity  of  their  office,  but  by  a  natural  impossibility  of 
Lieeping  it,  unless  they  should  murder  themselves  and  their 
amilies."  * 

The  oath  imposed  on  them  by  the  act  was  as  follows : 

^  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence 
rfaatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  that  I  do  abhor 
hat  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against 
lis  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him,  in 
ivrsuance  of  such  commission :  and  that  I  will  not,  at  any 
ime,  endeavour  any  alteration  of  the  government,  either  in 
Aurch  or  state."  ^  * 

We  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  be  astonished  at— the  impiety, 

■  Banict  tells  us,  Southampton  spoke  vebemently  •{gainst  the  bill,  and  said 
**  lie  could  take  no  Kuch  oatb  himself' ;  for  how  firm  soever  he  bad  always 
Wo  to  the  church,  as  things  were  manaj^ed,  he  did  not  know  but  he  himself 
isicbt  see  cause  to  endeavour  an  alteration." — Own  THmet,  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
^tbaropton  was  a  very  able  man,  exemplary  in  private  lifc^  and  of  innnci* 
bic  intc^ity  in  his  public  conduct.    He  died  in  1667. 

( Ufe,  part  til.  pp.  I— S.  «  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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the  folly,  or  the  cruelty,  of  th«  tnrn  who  could  impot*  itiit  oath. 
They  could  not  suppose  that  reli^iuut  men  would  genenlly  taki 
it;  they  must  therefore  hnve  contemplated  the  infliction  of  thi 
noat  f|;rievoua  wronf^  on  some  of  the  best  frietid*  of  iM 
country.  It  was  carried  through  the  House  of  bord*  chiefly  )f 
the  influence  of  the  arclibiahop  and  the  lord  chancellor,  ll 
the  House  of  Commons,  an  unsucceHtfVil  attempt  was  HiMb  H 
insert  the  word  *' legally"  liefore"  commissioned  j"  hwi  the  bl 
passed  without  a  diviiiuti,  the  lawyers  declaring  that  the  mril 
**  legally"  must  be  underttood.  Some  Noncoiifomlat  miai* 
tci's  took  the  oath  oti  this  construction  ;  but  the  far  f 
number  refused.  Even  if  they  could  have  borne  the  lotn 
•erlion  of  the  principles  of  passive-obedience  In  all  p 
cases,  their  cottscicnces  revolted  from  a  pledge  to  endeaw 
Itind  of  alteration  in  church  or  state  |  an  engagement,  bi  iH 
exbeuded  aense, ! rrc con ti Utile  with  thetr  reli^oui  principUi 
with  the  civil  dutica  of  Sii|tlishmeH.  Vet,  to  quit  the  1 
w\wTt  they  had  long  been  connected,  and  where  eJomi  thay  hid 
friends  and  disciples,  for  a  residence  in  country  villagvi,  malt 
exclusion  from  the  ordinary  mofuis  of  sulnistence.  TbcQiinA 
fif  England  had,  doubtleoa,  her  provocatiana ;  but  she  tatit, 
retaliation  much  more  than  commensurate  to  the  iryury.  Ni 
severity  comparable  to  this  cold-blooded  persecution  had  fc 
inflicted  by  the  late  powers,  even  in  llie  ferment  and  fury  of  I 
■civil  war.' 

Baxter  submitted  the  consideration  of  the  oath  to  hia  kiai 
friend,  Serjeant  Fountain,  with  a  series  of  (jiierie;,  to  which  ll 
learned  person  replte<l  at  considerable  kiiglii.    The  anawt 
l)uw«ver,  could  by  no  means  satisfy  Baxter  that  it  ww  Uwl 
to  uke  tite  oath  the  reasons  for  which  he  aa»gus  with  fc 
minuteness. 

"  The  act  which  imposed  this  oath,"  he  s«y», "  ofttdj  m 
the  nonconformable  niini»ters,  or  some  of  them,  of  aediliel 
doctrine,  and  such  heinous  crimes,  wherefore,  whcu  it  fint  p 
out,  I  thouj^ht  that  at  skich  an  accusation  no  inmWNMMI^ 
abould  Ik  silent ;  especially  when  Papists,  stran|[ere,  M^^^| 
rity,  may  think  that  n  recorded  statute  is  a  sufficient  i^^H 
prove  us  guilty )  and  the  concernments  of  the  Qospel,«liHP 
callings,  and  men's  souls,  are  herein  touched,  1  therefore  ilr^ 
np  a  profession  of  uur  judgment  about  the  cose  of  loyalty,  m 
obedience  to  kings  and  governors ;  and  the  reasons  why  we  n 
'  HsIl^M's  C9|lt»(uiioDnl  Nulory,  id.  U.  p.  174, 
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■li.  Bot  reading  it  to  Dr.  Seaman,  and  some  others 
mjrself,  they  advised  me  to  cast  it  by,  and  to  bear  nil 
tfitttcej  because  it  wa«  not  possible  ta  do  it  so  fully 
lly  but  that  the'  maliec  o[  our  adversaries  would 
1  AM  of  it,  and  turn  it  all  against  ourselves :  and  the 
iai  Uugfaed  at  me  for  thinking  [hat  reason  would  be 
f  fDeh  men  as  we  had  to  do  with,  and  would  not 
dMn  Uw  niore."r 

drtWrniBiid  to  execute  the  act  as  strictly  as  possi- 
mferc,  on  the  7th  of  July,  I6(i5,  orders  were  issued 
nl  Ushopft  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  requiring 
Vthiagi,  a  return  of  the  names  of  all  the  ejected  mi- 
h  thor  pince  of  abode,  and  moniker  of  life.  The 
Ai  HrenU  bishops  are  said  to  be  still  preserved  in 
ih  library.* 

hu,  the  ministers  findiug  the  pressure  of  this  net  to 
dK  loM  likely  to  be  so  great  to  cities  and  corpora- 
'  *f  them  studied  how  to  take  ibe  oath  lawfully.  Dr, 
f  mneh  in  favour  with  the  Lord  Keeper  Itridgman,* 
nth  him,  who  promised  to  be  at  the  next  sessions, 
mthe  bench,  to  declare  openly  that,  by  endeavour,  to 
ehnrch  govenuiient,  was  meant  unlaii-ful  mdeawur 
ffbg  him,  he  thereby  satisfied  others,  who,  to  aToid 
tton  of  seditious  doctrine,  were  willing  to  go  u  far 
«t;  and  so  twenty  ministers  came  in  at  the  sesuonsf 
le  oath."  ^ 

■*  reasons  for  taking  the  oath  may  be  sees  in  the 
\  he  addressed  to  Baxter  on  the  oceairion;*  but  UlQ 
if  Baxter  teems  fully  to  justify  his  declining  to  do  so. 
«•  a  wicked  device,  to  ensnare  and  injure  the  minis- 
iiose  of  them  who  took  it,  even  with  the  Lord  Keeper 
I  explanation,  that  onig  seditious  gndcEToun  were 

UL  p.  13.  ■  CaUmy,  *ol.  i.  p.  313. 

lo  Bridemin  ms  ■  ion  o!  the  Bithop  of  CheiUr.    Sooti  aftar  &• 

ht  «•■  mftde  lord  chi<f  b«roa  of  ths  Eichcqocr,  uid,  ■  Ten 

WM  renored  to  the  Coisman  Pleu,  in  wbicb  be  pmlded  with 
.  He  pMMited  lufficlent  integrity  for  ihe  bi(h  ofBc«  of  lord 
It  lundcQt  nrmoeK  for  the  JitBcultlti  which  bcloagwl  lo  It  Ha 
■tr,  to  faa*e  lint  the  office  fur  rcfuilDf  to  »af  tb«  Msl  ta  lb* 
lIWtloD«l  declaration  fur  liberty  uf  coDKieuM.  H«  wilhcd,  •«  aill 
I  KCD,  the  comprrtientioo  of  the  UiiMntcn  lo  tlic  ctwrcb,  but 
W  tlia  toleralloQ  of  Popery. 

iU.  ^  13.  •  Itud.  p.  L4. 
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meant,  seem  not  to  have  added  to  their  reputation  among  tlic 

people. 

"  The  plague  which  began  at  Acton,  July  2!),  1665,  having 

ceased  on  the  hret  of  the   following  March,  I  returned  honit, 
L     and  found  the  church-yard  like  a  ploui;hed  field,  with  graves, 
I    uid  many  of  my  neighbours  dead ;  but  my  house,  near  the  church- 
I    ^ard,  uninfected,  and  that  part  of  my  family  which  I  left  then 
I    all  safe,  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  my  merciful  protector. 
I        "  On  the  second  of  September,  1 666,  after  midnight,  LondoB  I 
I     was  set  on  fire ;  next  day  the  Exchange  was  burnt,  and,  in  thxcft  I 
I    days,  almost  all  the  city  within  the  walls,  and  much  without  tbetSal 
I     Hie  season   had    been  exceeding  dry  before,  and  the  wiud  ■ 
I     the    east  when  the  fire  began.     The   people    having  none  t 
I    conduct  them  aright,  could  do  nothing  to  resist  it,  but  sta 
I     and  see  their  houses  burn   without  remedy,  the  engines  I 
I    presently  out  of  order,  and  useless.    The  streets  were  crow 
I    with  people  and  carts,  to  carry  away  what  goods  they  could  geC 
I    out;    they  that  were  most  active,   and   befriended   by   tbcir 
I    wealth,  got  carts  and  saved  much,  and  the  rest  lost  almoat  all- 
I    The  loss  in  houses  and  goods  is  scarcely  to  be  valued,  and  &inoi^ 
I    the  rest,  the  loss  of  books  was  an  exceeding  great  detriment  uv 
I    tfie  interests  of  piety  and  learning.     Mostly  all  the  bookseller^ 
I    hi  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  brought  their  books  into  VHulta  uadc 
I    6t.  Paul's  church,  where  it  was  thought  almost  impossible  tha.C 
I    fire  should  come.     But  the  church  itself  taking  fire,  the  ex  — 
I    seeding  weight  of  the  stones  falling  down,  did  break  into  th^ 
I    vault,  and  let  in  the  fire,  and  they  could  not  come  near  to  trr^ 
I  the  hooks.    The  library  of  Sion  college  was  burned,  and  mn»C 
I  of  the  libraries  of  ministers,  conformable  and  nonconfonnablrv 
I  in  the  city ;  with  the  libraries  of  many  Nonconformists  of  th^ 
ft  tountry,  which  had  lately  been  brought  up  to  the  city.     1  saia^ 
I  the  half-burnt  leaves  of  books  near  my  dwelling  at  Acton, niE'fl 
I  miles  from  London ;    but  others   found   them  near  ^V'iDd•o(3v^| 
I  twenty  miles  distant.  ^ 

I       "  At  last  the  seamen  taught  them  to  blow  up  some  of  Ott 
I  houses  with  gunpowder,  which  stopped  the  fire,  though  in  Mime 
I  places  it  stopped  as  wonderfully  as  it  had  proceeded,  without 
■:«oy  known  cause.     It  stopped  at  Holborn-briilge,  and  near  St.      ■ 
I  J>unstaii's  church,  in  Fleet-street;  at  St.  Sepulchre's  church,    ■ 
Fwben  the   church  was   burnt ;   at   Christ's   church,    when   il    I 
wu  burnt;  and  near  Aldersgate  and  Cripplegate,  and  other    I 
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at  the  city  wall.  In  Austin-Frian^  the  Dateh  cburdi 
d  it,  and  escaped ;  in  Bishopsgate-street,  and  Leadenfaall- 
and  Fenchurch^street,  in  the  midst  of  the  streets  it  stop- 
CMrt  of  the  Tower :  and  all  beyond  the  river,  escaped. 
Iras  was  the  best,  and  one  of  the  fairest  cities  in  the  world 
into  ashes  and  ruins  in  three  days'  space,  with  many 
of  ehurches,  and  the  wealth  and  necessaries  of  the  inhabi- 
•  It  was  a  sight  which  might  have  given  any  man  a  lively 
if  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and  of  all  its  wealth  and  glory, 
the  future  conflagration,  to  see  the  flames  mount  towards 
,  and  proceed  so  furiously  without  restraint;  to  see  the 
filled  with  people  so  astonished  that  many  had  scarddy 
eft-  them  to  lament  their  own  calamity;  to  see  the  fields 
dth  heaps  of  goods,  costly  furniture,  and  hoiuehold  stuflF, 
umptuous  buildings,  warehouses,  and  furnished  shops  and 
«9  &C.,  were  all  on  flames,  and  none  durst  come  near  to 
any  thing;  to  see  the  king  and  nobles  ride  about  the 
» beholding  all  these  desolations,  and  none  could  afibrd 
St  relief;  to  see  the  air,  as  far  as  could  be  beheld,  so  filled 
be  smoke,  that  the  sun  shined  through,  it  with  a  colour 
nnI;  yea,  even  when  it  was  setting  in  the  west,  it  so 
ed  to  them  that  dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  the  city* 
te  dolefiillest  sight  of  all  was  afterwards,  to  see  what  a 
I,  confused  place  the  city  was,  by  chimneys  and  steeples 
anding  in  the  midst  of  cellars  and  heaps  of  rubbish ;  so 
was  hard  to  know  where  the  streets  had  been;  and  dan- 
for  a  long  time,  to  pass  through  the  ruins,  because  of 
and  fire  in  them.  No  man  that  seeth  not  such  a  thing 
re  a  right  apprehension  of  the  dreadfulness  of  it«"^ 
;er  seems  to  have  been  fully  convinced  that  the  fire  was 
by  the  emissaries  of  Popery.  In  this  belief  he  was  not 
and  many  circumstances  afforded  some  ground  at  the 
r  entertaining  it.«  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  not- 
nding  the  testimony  of  "  London's  tall  pillar,"  that  it 
groundless  prejudice,  excited  by  hatred  of  the  Catho- 
d  the  apprehensions  of  danger  from  them  with  which 

,  part  i.  pp.  98—100.  Pepys  has  preserved  some  interesting  memo- 
bis  second  dire  calamity  which  befell  the  city  of  London  within  two 
Jalaroy,  then  drooping,  wa«  driven  throug^h  the  ruins,  after  the  6re 
a  eztin^isbed,  and  it  is  said  was  so  affected  by  the  si^ht,  that  ht 
ne  and  never  left  his  bouse  again  till  be  died,  which  was  shortly  after. 
jf,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
State  Trials,'  vol.  vi.;  Burnet,  i.  pp.  336—341 ;  HaUam,  roL  ii.  512. 
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multitudes  were  theu  haunted.  Among  the  individuals  nho 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  exertions  to  relieve  the  di»> 
tressea  occasioned  by  this  frightrul  calamity,  were  Mr.  Hetitf 
Ashurat  and  Mr.  Gouge.  Baxter  bears  the  following  honounbll 
testiniony  to  their  benevolent  exertions. 

"  The  most  famous  person  in  the  city,  who  purposely  sddic^ 
'ttd  himself  to  works  of  mercy,  was  my  very  dear  friend  Mb 
Henry  Ashurst,  a  draper,  a  man  of  the  primitive  sort  of  Chri»> 
tiana  for  humility,  love,  blameJcsBneas,  meekness,  doing  good  to 
■II  as  he  was  able,  especially  needy,  silenced  ministers,  towhon^ 
in  Lancashire  alone,  he  allowed  one  hundred  pounds  per 
nnd  in  London  was  most  famous  for  their  succour  and  for  doi 
hurt  to  none.  His  care  was  now  to  solicit  the  rich  abroad, 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  honest  Londoners.  Mr,  Thomu  Gou|% 
the  silenced  minister  of  Sepulchre's  parish,  son  to  Dr.  WiUian 
Gouge,  was  such  another  man,  who  made  works  of  charity  «  grot 
fiart  of  the  business  of  his  life :  he  was  made  the  treasurer  of  k 
fund  collected  for  this  purpose.  Once  a  fortnight  they  cttllcdft 
great  number  of  the  needy  together  to  receive  their  altos.  I' 
^rent  once  with  Mr.  Ashurst  to  his  meeting  to  give  them  an  ca- 
bortation  and  counsel,  as  he  fave  them  alms,  and  saw  man 
cause  than  f  was  sensible  of  before,  to  be  thankful  to  Qod,  that 
J  never  much  needed  relief  from  others. 

"  It  was  not  the  least  obtiervable  thing  in  the  time  of  the  httf 
'  «nd  after  it,  considering  the  late  wars,  the  multitude  of  di^ 
lianded  soldiers,  and  the  great  grief  and  discontent  of  tha  Lon- 
doners for  the  silencing  and  banishing  of  their  pastors,  tfatf 
there  were  heard  no  passionate  words  of  discontent,  or  di»> 
honour  against  their  governors ;  even  when  their  enemiet  ba^ 
■0  often  accused  them  of  seditious  inclinations,  and  when  ex- 
tremity might  possibly  have  made  them  desperate. 

"  Some  good,  however,  rose  out  of  all  these  evils :  the  churchw 

being  burnt,  and  the  parish  ministers  gone,  for  want  of  pUces 

'  nnd  maintenance,  the  No  neon  form  i  sis  were  now  mora  resolved 

than  ever  to  preach  till  they  were  imprisoned.     Pr.  Manton 

bad  his  rooms  full  in  Covent  Garden  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Vincentf 

Mr.  Thomas  Doollttle,   Dr.  Samuel  Anncsly,   Mr.  Wadsworth, 

I  Mr.  Janeway  at  Rotherhithe,  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Franklin^  Mr. 

r  TUnier,  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Vincent,  Dr.  Jacomb  in  ihtt 

r'Countess  of  Hxcter's  house,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  &c.,  all 

kept  then'  meetings  very  openly,  and  prepared  large  rootD% 

ind  some  of  them  plain    chapels,   with   pulpiu,   seats,  au<f 


ill  their  outward  comforts  were  gone*  lliey  tbooght  thb 
ics  of  craelty  so  barbarous^  aa  to  be  unbeseemiiig  any  maa 
vould  not  own  himself  to  be  a  devil.  But  all  tbii  Uttlf 
1  the  ruling  prelates,  saving  that  shame  restrained  them 
■iprisoniug  the  preachers  so  hotly  and  forwardly  aa  befori» 
iidepcndents  also  set  up  their  meetings  more  openly  than 
rly*  Mr.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Caryl,  Mr.  Barker^ 
sm,  Mr.  Philip  Nye,  and  Dr.  Thomas  QoodwiUf  who  wart 
oaders,  came  to  the  city.  So  that  many  of  the  citiaeils 
til  those  meetings  called  private,  more  than  weni  lo  fha 
parish  churches. 

I  the  same  time  it  also  happily  fell  out  that  the  pandi 
lis  which  were  left  standing  had  the  best  and  aUest  of 
mfinrmists  in  them ;  especially  Dn  Stillingfleet,  Dl^t  TiUoU 
Ifr.  White,  Dr.  Outrano,  Dr.  Patrick,  Mr.  Oiiibrd,  Dtk 
htot,  Dr.  Horton,  Mr.  Nest,  &c.  So  that  the  modcfati 
if  the  citizens  heard  either  sort  in  public  and  privata  fan 
ntly;  whilst  those  on  the  one  extreme  reproached  all  mea'a 
dng  save  their  own,  as  being  seditious  conventides)  and 
on  the  other  extreme  would  hear  none  that  did  eonfiurm  j 
ny  heard  them,  they  would  not  join  in  the  ooounon  pny^ 
the  sacraments.'' ' 

lar^s  account  of  these  Conformists  is  creditatda  to 
nr,  and  shows  his  willingness  to  do  justice  to  men  ot 
ilions.    The  individuals  whom  he  mentions  were 
en  highly  respectable  both  for  character  and  ti 
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receive  and  obey  it.  But  in  vain  do  wel  ook  to  their  discount, 
with  those  of  their  successor 3,',for  correct  and  striking  views  of 
the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  justification  by  faith  alone ;  and 
much  less  do  we  hud  wami  and  pungent  appeals  to  the  coa- 
science  and  the  heart.  Tliey  were  afraid  of  being  thought 
puritanical,  and  enthusiastic.  They  studied  to  reconcile  iht 
world  to  the  Gospel,  by  modifying  its  statements,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  meet,  by  cautious  approaches,  the  enmity  of  the  bunui 
heart  to  Christ  and  godliness.  I'he  effect  of  thia  style  of 
preaching  has  been  exceedingly  injurious. 

"  About  this  time,  the  talk  of  liberty  of  conscience  was  re- 
newed :    whereupon  many  wrote  for  ii,  especially  Mr.  John 
Humfries,^ud  Sir  Charles  Wolsley ;  and  many  wrote  against  »V 
OS  Dr.  Perinchef,  and  others,  mostly  witliout  names.   The  Coo* 
formists  were  now  grown  so  hardened,  as  not  only  to  do  »^ 
themselves  that  was  required  of  them,  but  also  to  think  thee*'' 
selves  sufficient  for  the  whole  ministerial  work  through  the  lan^i 
and  not  only  to  consent  to  the  silencing  of  their  brethren, 
also  to  oppose   their  restitution,  and  write  most  vehemen 
against  it,  and  against  any  toleration  of  them.    So  little 
men  know,  when  they  once  enter  into  an  evil  way,  where  tl»  ^ 
shall  stop.    Not  that  it  was  so  with  all,  but  with  too  mar^y' 
especially  with  most  of  the  young  men,  that  were  of  prcgn^h— -^' 
wits,  and  ambitious  minds,  and  set  themselves  to  seek  preii^^'' 
ment. 

"  On  this  account,  a  great  number  of  those  who  were  ciJI^^*" 
Latiiudinarians  began  to  change  their  temper,  and  to  contn^^'^ 
some  malignity  against  those  that  were  much  more  religia  '^^ 
than  themselves.  Al  first  they  were  only  Cambridge  Arminiai^^^ 
and  some  of  them  not  so  much ;  and  were  much  for  new  ai"^*'' 
free  philosophy,  and  espeeiuliy  for  De  Cartes,  and  not  at  all  f^^" 
any  thing  cereinonious.  Being  not  so  strict  in  their  tlieolo^^? 
or  way  of  piety  as  some  others,  they  thought  that 
mity  was  too  small  a  matter  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
try.  But  afterwards,  many  of  them  grew  into  such  a  divtatC 
of  the  weakness  of  many  serious  Christians,  who  would 
eome  harsh  phrases  in  prayer,  preaching,  and  discourse,  thaC 
thence  they  seemed  to  be  out  of  love  with  their  very  doctrine, 
and  their  manner  of  worshipping  God."* 

•  life,  part  ti).  pp.  13,20,     The  LatituJiiiarUai  ■pokaanrt^'  Baiut,  „.., 
•Ui:hiiieauMore,WorlliiDglop,Wt)ilclu;ot,Cud«orth,Wllklat,o)MllriifCttn- 


ivtatC    J 

I  bavs  M 

thaC    ■ 

annt,    ^M 

fr.-w      ^ 

BfCUB.  < 


:    After  ootid  Inimingof  Lolld^^^  the  lo»  aatf  diigwice 

■Mtiiagd  bjr  t.     country  from  the  Datch,  whd  aaUod  nfi  dw 
Thunet  in  triumph^  Baxter  says :— « 

^  Tbe  parHament  at  last  laid  all  upon  the  Lord  Cbanedlor 
ttylo>  and  tbe  king  was  content  it  should  be  so.  Whereupon 
ttingr  speeches  were  made  against  him,  and  an  impeachment  or 
brought  in  against  him,  and  vehemently  urged,  Amimg 
things,  it  was  alleged  t  t  he  counselled  the  king  to  rule 
by  an  army,  which  many  the  :ht,  bad  as  he  was^  he  was  the 
chief  means  of  hindering.  To  be  short,  when  they  had  first 
Migbt  his  life,  at  last  it  was  concluded  that  his  banishment 
ihoiild  satisfy  for  all ;  and  so  he  was,  by  an  act  of  parliament^ 
bnttished  during  his  life.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  to«the  Frendi, 
Ind  a  great  comely  house  which  he  had  newly  biult,''inereased 
iM»  displeasure  that  was  agai  him :  but  there  were  greltfcr 
tnses  which  I  must  not  nam  • 

^  b  was  a  notable  provide]  ce  that  this  man,  who  had  been 
the  great  instrument  of  state,  and  had  dealt  so  cruelly  with  the 
Ndneonformists,  shoidd  thus,  by  his  own  friends,  be  cast  out  and 
hnialied,  while  those  that  he  had  persecuted  were  the  roost 
iloderate  in  his  cause,  and  many  of  them  for  him.  It  was  a  great 
ease  that  befdl  good  people  throughout  the  land  by  his  dejec- 
tion. For  his  way  had  been  to  decoy  men  into  conspiracies,  or 
to  pretend  plots,  upon  the  rumour  of  which  the  innocent  people 
of  many  counties  were  laid  in  prison ;  so  that  no  man  knew 
when  he  was  safe.  Since  then  the  laws  have  been  made  more 
and  more  severe,  yet  a  man  knoweth  a  little  better  what  to  ex- 
pect, when  it  is  by  a  law  that  he  is  to  be  tried.  It  is  also 
notable  that  he,  who  did  so  much  to  make  the  Oxford  law  for 
banishing  ministers  from  corporations  who  took  not  that  oath. 


Widfe^  wbo  joioed  with  tbe  others  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  in  intro* 
dneiDf  a  very  inefficient  mode  of  preaching^  into  the  established  church.  They 
endeavoured  to  examine  all  tbe  principles  of  morality  and  relifion  on  philoso- 
phical principles,  and  to  maintain  them  by  tbe  reason  of  thin|^.  They  declared 
tfaintt  ftuperttition  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  other.  They 
were  attached  to  the  constitution  and  forms  of  the  chureh ;  but  moderate  in 
their  opposition  to  those  who  dissented  from  it.  They  were  mostly  Arminiant 
of  tbe  Dutch  school,  but  admitted  of  a  considerable  latitude  of  sentiment^ 
both  in  philosophy  and  tbeolo^.  On  this  account,  they  obtained  the  name 
which  Baxter  assigns  to  them.  They  were,  in  fact,  low  churchmen  of  Armi* 
nian  principles;  moderate  in  piety,  in  sentiment,  and  in  zeal.  Some  of  them,  it 
appears,  i^raduaUy  became  (to  use  a  phrase  well  understood  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island)  <*  fierce  for  moderation."  See  *  Burnet'a  Own  limes,'  toL  i. 
^274« 
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doth,  ill  Ilia  letter  from  France,  since  his  builshment,  say,  thitt 

he  never  wu  in  favour  since  the  parliament  »Bt  at  Oxford.* 

"  Before  this,  the  Duke  of  Buckini^ham  being  at  the  htad  of 
Clarendon's  adversaries,  had  been  overtopped  by  him,  and  wu 
fain  to  hide  himself,  till  the  Dutch  put  us  in  fear.  He  thtB 
surrendered  himself,  and  went  prisoner  to  the  Toivcr  ;  but  with 
such  acclamations  of  t)ie  peuple,  as  was  a  ^eal  discouragemral 
to  the  chancellor ;  the  duke  accordingly  was  quickly  set  M 
liberty,  \^^hc^ellpon,  as  the  chancellor  had  made  himwlf  tbt 
head  of  the  prelatical  party,  who  were  for  lettinf;;  up  them* 
■elves  by  force,  and  suffering  none  that  Were  against  them  | 
so  Buckingham  would  now  be  the  head  of  all  those  parties  that 
were  for  liberty  of  conscience.  The  man  wag  of  no  religion,  but 
notoriously  and  professedly  lustful ;  and  yet  of  greater  wit  and 
parts,  and  sounder  principles,  as  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  common  good,  than  most  lords  in  the  court.  Wherefore  bf 
countenanced  fanatics  and  sectaries,  among  others,  without  anjr 
great  suspicion,  because  he  was  known  to  he  so  far  from  tlitO 
himself.  He  married  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  late  general  of  the  parliament's  army,  and  beCaim  hit 
heir  hereby,  yet  was  he  far  enough  from  his  mind  }  thotlgh  Mill 
defender  of  the  privileges  of  humanity.' 

»  "  Th»  atrsD^riKnt  of  the  king's  f«»our  b  in(Bc)*iit  to  ■ceoutll  fcr 
Osrtndo&'i  luit  uf  powar  [  bul  his  anllrc  ruia  wai  rmlbcr  accotnplltbsd  ^  S 
slriDge  coaliliun  of  eneniiea,  which  tiis  virluet,  ur  bi>  error*  BDd  iiiUmlllSi, 
hul  brought  iota  uuiun.  The  Cuvalicrt  bated  hloi  on  Mcuuol  of  the  sctoC 
liid«inutly,  and  the  PmbyteHsni  fur  ibst  of  uniformity.  Vet  tbe  latt«f  v«rt 
not  io  giDcml  tu  tagti  io  bt«  prvucutlou  m  (be  othen.  A  itiiUntalifc*^ 
cbsraclcrittic  of  CJareudoD,  bad  becu  bit  Grmaeai,  caJled,  indeed,  by  mmt, 
pride  lad  obEtluBcy,  which  no  circuiu&taucea,  uu  perili,  lepined  lik«ly  to  Iwa'i 
But  bli  (piril  tunk  ill  at  once  with  hit  foitune.  CllDging  too  loot  to  oBM) 
■Ddcheaiiachiniielf,  af^ainit  all  prvbability,  with  sbopeoTbli  nactar**  khrf* 
neii,  wlicu  he  had  luit  his  couridcoce,  he  abaudoneJ  that  dignified  pbUiwApbf 
which  enQublcsavoluntaryreliremenl.lbat  (tern  courage»biihinuoc«nceou(h| 
to  iaiplrc  ;  aud  hearkcuiuB  to  the  liliig'a  treacberoua  rouDaeli,  fled  hahn 
kiaaneiniei  into  a  furtigu  eouDtty."~Hallam,  vol.  li.  pp.  4M— i03.  Kill*  hM 
given  a  letter  rrum  Charlei  la  the  Uuke  of  UrnH>nd,in  which  he  iidgnt  at  Ibl 
raaiou  f»r  depriving  Clarendon  of  the  »»li,  "  that  hi)  behavluur  nml  hunoor 
bad  grown  ui  uuiuppurlable  to  liimieir,  and  to  all  ibc  wnrld  el*e,  thai  ht 
could  not  lunger  endure  it."— Original  Ltlltri,  Kvoiid  iFrie*.  vol,  Iv.;^ 
3tl— 40.  (JlarendoD  dctervcd  all  tbal  befell  kim  ;  bul  the  conduct  of  hi*  rojal 
(nulcr  to  biiu  wat  bote  and  ungrateful. 

'  Atlwhoarecuuvetiaiit  wlihihc  timet  of  Charlei  II.,  are  faiumarwftb  th« 
character  of  Villicri,  duke  o[  [)ud.lu|;ham.  Ca;,  wittj,  and  profllgal*,  U 
WBi  a  At  lervant  of  aucb  a  muter.  He  was  tbe  alchemlit  and  the  pblhitofilivf, 
tbe  Rddler  and  the  poet,  ibe  mimic  and  the  tlaietman.  In  the  laal  capadtf, 
Doxur  icani  bi  have  hod  •  betler  opinlM  ot  hit  prinelplet  Uiaii  he  wu  -^  ' 
lilted  to. 


a  aa  xeaious  cne  ocner  way,  ana  wnoiiy  i     vea  i  .n* 

itcreBt;  yet  was  he  not  much  valued  by      I  ,1 

Ibff  an  uncertain,  timorous  man*    High  pl»       gn 
md  difficulties,  do  so  try  men's  abilities  and  t  «i 

many,  who  in  a  low  or  middle  station  acqui  i  kept 
grei^  name,  do  quickly  lose  it,  and  grow  des]  and  re* 
bed  persons,  when  exaltation  and  trial  have  made  them 
n  I  besides  that,  as  in  prosperous  times  the  chief  state 
tera  are  praised,  so  in  evil  and  suffering  times  they  bear 
lame  of  what  is  amiss* 

Vhim  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  first  into  thb  high 
r^  he  was  looked  on  as  the  chief  minister  of  state,  instead 
I  ehancellor,  and  showed  himself  openly  for  toleration,  at 
J  for  all  parties,  in  matters  of  God's  worship.  Others  also 
teemed  to  look  that  way,  thinking  that  the  king  was 
•  Whereupon  those  who  were  most  against  it  grew  inCp 
ag  discontent.  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  Morley^  was 
Ht  of  his  place,  as  dean  of  the  chapel  royal^  and  Bishop 
B,  of  Hereford,  who  seemed  then  to  be  for  moderatioii| 
put  into  it«  But  it  was  not  long  till  Crofts  was  eithef 
oniged,  or,  as  some  said,  upon  the  death  of  a  daughter^ 
rief  left  both  it  and  the  court ;  ^  the  Bishop  of  Osdbrd 
brought  into  his  place,  and  Dr.  Crew,  the  son  of  that 
Bod  pious  man  the  Lord  Crew,  was  made  clerk  of  the 

U  the  same  time,  the  ministers  of  London,  who  had  ven* 


»»  r\       «. 
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tuied  to  keep  open  meetings  in  their  houses,  and  preached  to 
.  great  numbers  contrary  to  the  law,  were,  by  the  king's  hvoc 
I  connived  at :  so  that  the  people  went  openly  to  hear  t 
I  without  fear.  Same  imputed  this  to  the  king's  own  indinatigtf 
I  to  hberty  of  conscience ;  some  to  the  Duke  of  BuckiiigtiuB^ 
I  prevalency ;  and  some  to  the  Papists'  influence,  who  were  i 
I  liherty  of  conscience  for  their  own  interest.  But  othera  thouj 
[  that  the  Papists  were  really  against  liberty  of  conscience,  ■; 
I  did  rather  desire  that  the  utmost  severities  might  ruin  tl 
I  Puritans,  and  cause  discontents  and  divisions  among  ourselva 
I  till  we  had  broken  one  another  all  into  pieces,  and  turned  dl 
I  into  such  confusion  as  might  advantage  them  to  pisy  a  mod 
I  successful  game  than  ever  toleration  was  likely  to  be.  Whil 
I  ever  waa  the  secret  cause,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  viribli 
I  cause,  was  the  burning  of  London,  and  the  want  of  churcha 
I  for  the  people  to  meet :  it  being,  at  the  first,  a  thing  UM 
[    gross,  to  forbid  an  undone  people  all  public  worship,  with  tai 

Seat  rigour;  and  if  they  had  been  so  forbidden,  poverty  bt4 
ft  GO  little  to  lose  as  would  have  made  them  desperately  gt 
I  on.  Therefore  some  thought  all  this  was  to  make  necewtt 
I   iieem  a/avour. 

I  •  *'  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  connivance,  it  is  certain  thit 
I  the  country  ministers  were  so  much  encouraged  by  the  boIdoM 
I  tad  liberty  of  those  in  London,  that  they  did  the  like  iu  noa 
I  |HirtB  of  England,  and  crowds  of  the  most  religiously-indiDcd 
I  people  were  their  hearers.  Some  few  got,  in  the  way  of  travel- 
I  Ung,  into  pulpits  where  they  were  not  known,  and  the  next  d^ 
I  went  away  to  another  place.  This,  especially  with  the  grut 
[  ^contents  of  the  people,  for  their  manifold  payments,  and  tf 
[  cities  and  corporations  for  the  great  decay  of  trade,  and  break- 
L'faig  and  impoverishing  of  many  thousands,  by  the  burning  of  tbc 
I  city;  together  with  the  lamentable  weakness  mid  badness  of 
k  peat  numbers  of  the  ministers,  that  were  put  into  the  Noncoo* 
I  ^mists'  places,  did  turn  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  comnuHi 
people  in  all  parts  against  the  bishops  and  their  ways,  and  in- 
clined them  to  the  Nonconformists,  though  fear  restrained  nw 
from  speaking  what  they  thought,  especially  the  richer  »oit. 

"in  January,  1668,  !  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Manlon, 
that  Sir  Join)  Babor  told  him  it  was  the  lord  keeper's  desire  to 
speak  with  him  and  me,  about  a  comprehension  ami  toleration. 
On  coming  to  London,  Sir  John  Babor  told  me,  that  the  lonl 
keeper  spake  to  him  to  bring  us  to  him  for  the  aforesaid  cud, 
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« 

M  he  had  oertam  proposak  to  offer  us;  that  many  gfcat.eoar- 
tiers  were  our  friends  in  the  business^  but  that^  to  speak  {dainly, 
if  we  wonid  carry  it,  we  must  make  use  of  such  as  were  for  a 
tcderation  of  die  Ptipists  also.  He  demanded  how.  we  woold 
answer  the  common  question,  JFhat  will  Bot^fy  yo»  ^  I  an- 
awered  him  that  other  men's  judgments  and  actions,  about  die 
toleration  of  the  Papists,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  at  this 
time ;  for  it  was  no  work  for  us  to  meddle  in.  But  to  this 
question,  we  were  not  so  ignorant  whom  we  had  to  do  frith,  as* 
to  expect  full  satisfaction  of  our  desires  as  to  church  affidrs. . 
Tke  answer  must  be  suited  to  the  sense  of  his  question :  and 
if  we  knew  their  ends,  what  d^ree'of  satisfisction  ihey  were 
minded  to  grant,  we  would  tell  them  what  means  are  necessary 
to  attain  them.  There  are  dq;rees  of  satisfaction,  as  to  dm 
mmiber  of  persons  to  be  satisfied ;  and  there  are  divers  degrees 
of  satisfying  the  same  persons.  If  they  will  take  in  all  orthodox, 
peaceable,  worthy  ministers,  the  terms  must  be  larger.  If  they 
iriB  take  in  but  the  greater  part,  somewhat  less  and  harder 
terms  may  do  it  If  but  a  fiew,  yet  less  may  senre :  for  we. 
aie  not  so  vain  as  to  pretend  that  all  N<mconformists  are,  in. 
every  particular,  of  one  mind. 

^  When  we  came  to  the  lord  keeper,  we  resolved  to  tell  him 
that  Sir  John  Babor  told  us  his  lordship  desired  to  speak 
with  us,  lest  it  should  be  after  said,  that  we  intended,  or  were 
the  movers  of  it ;  or  lest  it  had  been  Sir  John  Babor's  forward- 
ness that  had  been  the  cause.  He  told  us  why  he  sent  for  us : 
that  it  was  to  think  of  a  way  of  our  restoration;  to  which  end 
he  had  some  proposals  to  offer  us,  which  were  for  a  comprehen- 
sion for  the  Presbyterians,  and  an  indulgence  for  the  Indepen- 
dents and  the  rest.  We  asked  him  whether  it  was  his  lordship's 
pleasure  that  we  should  offer  him  our  opinion  of  the  means,  or 
only  receive  what  he  offered  to  us.  He  told  us,  that  he  had 
somewhat  to  offer  us,  but  we  might  also  offer  our  own  to  him* 
I  told  him,  that  I  did  think  we  could  offer  such  terms,  which, 
while  no  way  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  any,  might  take 
hi  both  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and  all  sound  Chris- 
tians, into  the  established  ministry.  He  answered,  that  was  a 
thing  he  would  not  have ;  but  only  a  toleration  for  the  rest  | 
which  being  none  of  our  business  to  debate,  we  desired  him  to 
consult  such  persons  about  it  as  were  concerned  in  it ;  and  so  it 
was  agreed  that  we  should  meddle  with  the  comprehension  only« 
A  few  days  after  he  accordingly  sent  us  bis  proposals* 
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'  ^^  When  we  saw  the  proposals,  we  perceived  that  the  baaineaa  of 
the  lord  keeper,  and  his  way^  would  make  It  unfit  fbrue  to  de- 
bate such  cases  with  himself;  and  therefore  wa  wrote  to  hbOf 
requesting  that  he  would  nominate  two  learned^  peaceaUe  dhrinei 
to  treat  with  us,  till  we  had  agreed  on  the  fittest  terms  |  mod 
that  Dr.  Bates  might  be  added  to  us.  He  nominated  Dr. 
Wilkins,  who,  we  then  found,  was  the  author  of  the  propoMlt, 
and  of  the  whole  business,"*  and  his  chaplain^  Mr.  Burton." 
When  we  met,  we  tendered  them  some  proposals  of  our  ownp 
and  some  alterations  which  we  desired  in  their  proposala }  for 
they  presently  rejected  ours,  and  would  hear  no  more  of  them } 
so  that  we  were  fain  to  treat  upon  theirs  alone.*** 

According  to  the  heads  of  agreement  which  had  been  enteied 
into  between  the  parties  in  private,  a  bill  was  prepared  for  par* 
liament  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale ;  but  Bishop  M^lkinii  an 
honest  and  open-hearted  man,  having  disclosed  the  affiilr  to 
Bishop  Ward,  in  hope  of  his  assistance,  he  alarmed  the  bisliO|iS| 
who,  instead  of  promoting  the  design,  conceited  measures  le 
defeat  it.  As  soon  as  parliament  met,  it  was  mentioned  dial 
there  were  rumours  out  of  doors  that  a  bill  was  to  be  proposed 
for  comprehension  and  indulgence;  on  which  a  resolution  wis 
passed,  that  no  man  should  bring  such  a  bill  into  the  Hmn^^ 
To  crush  the  Nonconformists  more  effectually,  Archbishop  Shel* 

*  Bishop  Wilkiof  was  one  of  ibe  best  meniben  of  the  epiicoptcy  derisf  kii 
time*  His  character  as  a  philosoplier  is  weU  known;  hii  moderatioo  ai  ■ 
churchman  appears  frum  his  ct>uduct  In  theaffklrof  the  comprcheBiimiyvUeh 
failed  from  no  want  of  firmncii  and  priuciplt  in  him,  but  finin  fhm  TJnlimwrf 
the  hi|;h-cburch  party. 

»  Dr,  Herekiah  Burton  was  chaplain  tu  the  lord  keeper,  and  «  ptiBMi  if 
great  respectability.  Beside  the  persons  enf^aged  In  thii  affair  — ttoawd  ty 
Baattr,  it  appears  that  Tillotiun  and  Stillln^act  were  alao  cooesresi  la  ll#« 
Birches  Life  of  TiUotson.  p.  42. 

•  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  20  -24.     If  allam  says,  «<  The  detl|^  wai  to  act  oe  ihs 
principle  of  the  declaration  of  1660,  so  that  Presbyterian  ordinailoa  fhoatf 
pass  tub  i»i«d».  Tillotsun  and  Stillingfleet  were  ooncemed  In  it.  Tba  Uby  «s» 
at  this  time  e&asperated  acainst  the  bishops  fur  their  aupport  al  Cbrmdatt/* 
--Corutitutionat  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  50G. 

9  *'  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  spukc  in  favour  of  the  comprebensioBy  ai 
Seynonr  and  Waller;  all  of  them  enemies  of  Clarendon,  and  probably 
nected  with  the  Bucktn^haro  faction :  but  the  church  party  wai  mmch 
strong  for  them.    Pepys  says  the  Commons  were  furious  afainit  tht  project 
it  was  said,  that  whoever  proposed  new  laws  about  religion,  must  do  It  wilb  i 
rope  about  his  neck.— January  10. 1668.    This  Is  the  first  instance  of  « 
obtained  by  the  church  over  the  crown,  in  the  House  of  Con OMiBi. 
observes  upon  it,  *  It  U  not  for  nought  that  the  words  Church  and  Stat* 
so  often  coupled  together,  and  that  the  first  has  so  insolently  uinipsd  tbs 
cedeucy  of  X\\fi  la»t,* "— //a/fom,  vol.  IL  p.  506. 
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den  wiMe  «  efmilar  latter  to  tht  bblio|Mi  tf  hh  pro^dattt  to  Mad 
him  a  pardoulftr  Boctnint  of  the  eon^tntielet  in  tMrMMMt 
dfocett^  and  of  the  numbera  that  frequented  them ;  and  nidiether 
tlMjrthfNight  they  might  be  easily  suppressed  by  the  megistrata.^ 
When  he  obtained  this  infermationi  he  went  to  the  king  and  got 
a  proeiamation  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  the  NooconK 
fiinnislB,  and  particularly  against  the  preechens  according  to  the 
statoie  wUcb  forbade  their  liring  in  corporate  towns.' 

This  treaty  not  o^ly  shared  the  fate  of  all  Ibrmer  treafiea  of 
the  saaw  kind^  bnt  erentually  increased  the  sufierings  of  die  Nob» 
wlbrmht^  It  amused  and  oocopied  attention  for  a  timoi  and 
then  came  to  nothing.  The  papers  given  in  showed  how  nmeh 
the  Neneonfomiists  were  disposed  to  yi^  for  the  saka  of  peace  | 
hot  tbey  were  perpetually  doomed  to  he  fiitt  tantalised  and  then 
Jhappointetl.  The  bishops^  who  ought  to  have  been  minlstefi 
a(  peace  and  reconciliation,  were  generally  the  aseans  of  retards 
ing  or  preventing  them. 

*  *  «liow  jbyfoUy/'  says  Baxter,  "<  woqM  1400,  at  least,  of  the 
aaaBonformable  ministers  of  Bngland  have  yielded  to  thesis 
terms  if  they  could  have  got  them  I  JBot,  ahtt!  all  thh  labottr 
was  in  vain^  for  the  active  prdates  and  prelatists  so  far  prevailed, 
flMt  m  aaon  as  ever  the  parliament  met,  tbey  prevented  all  talk 
or  motion  of  such  a  thing ;  and  the  lord  keeper,  that  had  called 
as,  and  set  us  on  work,  himself  turned  that  way,  and  talked  after 
as  if  he  understood  us  not. 

'*  Jn  April,  1668,  Dr.  Creighton,  dean  of  Wells,  the  most  fk« 
■loss  loquacious,  ready*tongued  preacher  of  the  court,  who  was 
used  to  preach  Cainn  to  hell,  and  the  Calvinists  to  the  gallows, 
and  by  his  scornful  revilings  and  jests  to  set  the  court  on  a  laugh- 
ter, vras  suddenly,  in  the  pulpit,  without  any  sickness,  surprised 
with  astonishment,  worse  than  Dr.  South,  the  Oxford  orator,  had 
been  before  him.  When  he  had  repeated  a  sentence  over  and 
ever,  he  was  so  confounded  that  he  could  go  no  forther  at  all, 
snd  vras  fain,  to  all  men's  wonder,  to  conic  down.  His  case  was 
more  wonderful  than  almost  any  other  man's,  being  not  only  a 

f  It  is  said  there  were  private  instnictioDi  (ivcn  to  tome  of  the  dergy, "  to 
■Mke  the  cooventicles  as  few  and  iocoDsiderable  as  mif^ht  be ; "  with  which 
thej  were  requested  tu  answer  the  question,  "  Whether  Ihey  thought  they 
might  be  easily  suppressed  by  the  assistance  of  the  civil  mag istrate  ? "— 7%tf 
Ct^fvnmWi  Pttafvr  NfmconformUU,  part  i.  p.  40. 

'  Neal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  385, 386.  Ncal  gives  a  full  detail  of  the  nature  of  the 
terms  proposed  in  Uiis  treaty,  to  which  the  reader  may  easily  refer,  if  he  withes 
to  ester  more  minutely  into  the  subject* 
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fluent  extempore  ipeaker,  but  one  that  was  never  known  to  wu4| 
words,  especially  to  express  his  satirical  or  bloody  thoughts. 
"  In  July,   Mr.  Tavemer,  late  minister   of  Uxbridge,   i 
sentenced  to  Newgate,  for  teaching  a  few  children  at  Brentfor^ 
I  bot  paying  his  fine  prevented  it.     Mr,  Button,  of  Brentfoidf 
I  a  most  humble,  worthy,  godly  man,  who  never  had  been  is 
f  orders,  or  a  preacher,  but  had  been   canon  of  Christ's  churchy 
I  in  Oxford,  and  orator  to  the  University,  was  sent  to  gaol  Ibf 
f  teaching  two  knight's  sons  in  his  house,  not  having  taken  the 
f  Oxford  oath.     Many  of  his  neighbours,  of  Brentford,  were  aetf 
I  to  the  same  prison  for  worshipping  God  in  private  togethog, 
I  where  they  all  lay  many  months.     1  name  these  because  thcJT 
I  were  my  neighbours,  but  many  counties  had  the  like   oaage: 
I  yea.  Bishop  Crofts,  that  had  pretended  great  moderation,  teaC* 
I  Mr.  Woodward,  a  worthy,  silenced  minister,  of  Herefordshire, 
I  to  gaol  for  six  months.     Some  were  imprisoned  upon  the  Oxford 
I  Act,  and  some  on  the  Act  against  Conventicles. 
I       "  In  September,  Colonel   Phillips,  a  courtier  of  the  bed- 
I  Camber,  and  my  next  neighbour,  who  spake  to  me  fair,  com-. 
I  plained  to  the  king  of  me,  for  preaching  to  great  numbers ;  but' 
I  |}ie  king  put  it  by,  and  nothing  was  done  at  that  time. 
I       "  About  this  time,  Dr.  Manton,  being  nearest  the  court,  and 
l.td  great  name  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  being  heard  bf 
I  many  of  great  (|uali(y,*  was  told  by  Sir  John  Babor  that  Iba 
I  .king  was  much  inclined  to  favour  the  Nonconformists,  that  u 
address  now  would  be  acceptable,  and  that  the  address  niust  be 
a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the  clemency  of  his  majoty'i 
government,  an<l  the  liberty  which  we  thereby  enjoy,  &c.     Ae> 
I   eordingly,  they  drew  up  an  address  of  thanksgiving,  and   I  w« 
I  Invited  to  join  in  the  presenting  of  it,  but  not  in  the 
f  for  I  had  marred  their  matter  oft  enough :  but  I  was  both 

■  Dr.  Manlon  wai  a  perinq  »f  vcrj  circlknt  cl»racier  «od  talm 
■liter;  and  ttetrn  to  have  enjoyed  ■  considerable  ponion  of  p  _ 
hid  m  ^ood  deal  uf  iDlercoune  with  (he  kioe,  and  cuuld  unmlNrd 
bearen  mauy  ol  llie  nablliir.  If  *e  may  attach  any  importance  % 
itun'i  joke,  aiid  a  eond  pluDip  pcirlrait,  me  itiou?d  reicard  Mantun  aa  i 
^ly  pleisani,  good-tempered,  easy  man.  Sutb  prubably  lie  was  ;  but  be  ««m1 
far  from  being  a  timid,  or  a  time-scniug,  courtier.  Ou  the  routrary,  be  «aaj 
»  man  of  iD>inclble  integrity  and  (irinciptt,  combined  wiili  grrat  jirudette^ll 
wblcli  oerr  put  to  the  («t  un  variout  occaiiuni  in  hi*  life,  lie  aa*  •  rtrj  <v^ 
luminous  preacher,  a>  lome  of  his  puliliilied  Horki  prove.  Lord  Bolinchrakei^ 
•ppean  lo  have  been,  in  early  llie,  nne  of  hil  heiren,  whu  tayi,  *■  He  taugW.^ 
my  youth  to  ya«n,  and  prepared  me  lo  be  a  high  churchmaD,  ibai  I  mifbc/l 
Hver  bear  him  read  or  read  him  more."  See  faii  life,  prcfiied  wbU  (emoa' 
OB  the  nStbPaalmi  Craugtr't  Bias,  HleLi  and  Palmer't  Natmn.  Mta. 
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and  imwiUingy  having  been  often  enough  eauflaytA  in  Ttun.  I 
told  tbem^  however,  only  of  my  sickness ;  so  Du  Manton^  Dr« 
Bates,  Dr.  Jacomb,  and  Mr.  Ennis,  presented  it.^'^ 

The  address  of  the  ministers  was  most  graciously  received  ; 
and  Charles  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  played  the 
hypocrite  very  successfully.^ 

^  Bat  after  all  this,''  says  Baxter,  '^  we  were  as  before*  The 
talk  of  liberty  did  but  occasion  the  writing  many  bitter  pamphlets 
against  toleration.  Among  others,  they  gathered  out  of  mine 
and  other  men's  books  all  that  we  had  there  said  against  liberty 
tar  Popery,  and  for  Quakers  railing  against  the  ministers  in 
open  congregations,  which  they  applied  as  against  a  toleration 
of  purselves ;  for  the  bare  name  of  toleration  did  seem  in  th« 
pei^Ie's  ears  to  serve  their  turn  by  signifying  the  same  thing. 
Because  we  had  said  that  men  should  not  be  tolerated  to  preach 
against  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Scriptures,  they  would  thence  justify 
themselves  fbr  not  tolerating  us  to  preach  for  Jesus  Christy 
unless  we  would  be  deliberate  liars,  and  use  all  their  inventions. 
Those  same  men,  who,  when  commissioned  with  us  to  make  such 
alterations  in  the  liturgy  as  were  necessary  to  satisfy  tender 
consciences,  did  maintain  that  no  alteration  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  them,  and  did  moreover,  contrary  to  all  our  importunity, 
make  so  many  new  burdens  of  their  own  to  be  anew  imposed 
on  us,  had  now  little  to  say  but  that  they  must  be  obeyed^ 
because  they  were  imposed."' 

We  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  Nonconformists  in  the 
treatment  they  experienced;  and  yet  those  of  them  who  had  con- 
tended for  a  limited  toleration,  were  scarcely  entitled  to  complain 
when  they  found  their  own  weapons  turned  against  themselves. 
The  parties  who  did  so,  however,  had  no  great  ground  for 
boasting,  for  the  doctrine  of  toleration  they  neither  understood 
nor  acted  on,  except  while  they  were  themselves  tolerated. 
Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  writing  against 
the  ministers,  were.  Dr.  Patrick  in  his  ^  Friendly  Debate  between 
4  Conformist  and  a  Nonconformist,'  which  was  answered  by 
^veral   writers ;    and    Samuel    Parker,  whose  ^  Ecclesiastical 

* 

*  Life,  ptrt  iii.  p.  36. 

*  Dr.  MsDton,  in  a  letter  to  Baxter,  p^ives  bim  an  account  of  the  reception 
^bich  tbcy  experienced  from  bis  majesty,  and  of  tbe  reference  wbicb  Cbarlet 
^^de  to  bit  preacbiu^  at  Acton  ;  tbe  popularity  of  which  seems  not  to  bavt 
^««ii  acceptable  to  the  bibber  powers.<»Xi/p|  part  iiL  p.  37. 

■  Life,  part  ui.  pp.  38, 39. 

VOU  I.  T 
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Polity'  called  forth  the  weight  of  Owen's  displeaavfc^  and  titt 
pungency  of  Marvers  wit  But  the  controYenial  afl(!un  of  the 
period,  we  must  defer  to  a  subsequent  part  of  thia  wofkj  Mil 
return  to  Baxter's  narrative. 

'^  While  [  lived  at  Acton,  as  long  as  the  act  agaiuat  convenli* 
cles  was  in  force,  though  1  preached  to  my  fiainilyy  few  of  the 
town  came  to  hear  me ;  partly  because  they  thought  it  wmdd 
endanger  me,  and  partly  for  fear  of  auffering  theimilVia^  bnl 
especially  because  they  were  an  ignorant  poor  people^  and  had 
no  appetite  for  such  things.  When  the  act  expired^  thtfe  ciVii 
so  many,  that  I  wanted  room ;  and  when  once  they  had  tam$ 
and  heard,  they  afterwards  came  constantly ;  insomuch^  that  ia 
a  little  time,  there  was  a  great  nmnber  of  them,  who 
very  seriously  affiected  with  the  tilings  they  heard*  and 
all  the  town  and  parish,  besides  abundance  from  Brentfiord  an4 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  came ;  and  i  know  not  of  threa  in  tha 
parish  that  were  adversaries  to  us  or  our  endeavours^  or  wiahsd 
us  ill."  y 

It  was  while  residing  at  Acton,  that  Baxter  first  bccaiaa  ao* 
quainted  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  tlien  lord  chief  barou  of  Cka 
Exchequer,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  for  integrity  and 
worth  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  for  pure  and  enlightened  vifewa 
as  a  Christian,  whom  this  country  has  been  honoured  to  prodnofw 
As  Baxter  has  drawn  his  character  at  large  with  coatidcraUt 
power,  the  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  to  have  it  placed  belbit 
him. 

^^  He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with  greal 
reason.  He  was  most  precisely  just;  insomuch  that,  I  beliefc^ 
he  would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than  do  an 
unjust  act.  Patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which 
any  man  had  to  make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justices  the 
refuge  of  the  subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  of  his  majesty's  government ;  for,  with  womt 
other  upright  judges,  he  upheld  the  honour  of  the  Bngliah  aa» 
tion,  that  it  fell  not  into  the  reproach  of  arUtrarinese,  cnieky^ 
and  utter  confusion.  £very  man  that  had  a  just  causc;^  wai 
almost  past  fear,  if  he  could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  aasiae 
where  he  was  judge;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted 
him.  He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London :  ifar 
when  an  act  was   made  for  deciding  all  controverucs  that 

'  Life,  part  iii.  p.  46L 
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hiiidered  ity  he  was  the  constant  judge,  who,  for  nothing,  fol- 
lowed the  woric,  and,  by  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed  a 
nniltitiide  of  great  impediments. 

^^Hit  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was  no 
lofver  ct  riches  or  of  grandeur*  His  garb  was  too  plain  $  he 
studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  familiarity  with  great  persons, 
and  all  that  manner  of  living  which  signifieth  wealth  and  great- 
nni.  Ha  kept  no  greater  a  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a- 
small  hoose^  which,  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a  mind 
to  I  but  eaused  a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  to 
he  the  man,  to  know  of  me  whether  I  were  willing  to  part  with 
it«  before  he  would  meddle  with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived 
conteotedly,  without  any  pomp,  and  without  costly  or  trouble- 
some  retinue  or  visitors ;  but  not  without  charity  to  the  poor. 
He  oontinued  the  study  of  physics  and  mathematics  still,  as  his 
great  delight.  He  hath  himself  written  four  volumes  in  folio, 
three  of  which  I  have  read,  against  atheism,  Sadduceism,  and 
iafidelity,  to  prove  first  the  Deity,  and  then  the  immortality 
of  man's  soul,  and  then  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  Holy 
Seriptme,  answering  the  infidel's  objections  against  Scripture. 
It  18  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious  for  impatient 
readers.  He  said,  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant  hours  in  his  cir- 
cuits, to  regulate  his  meditations,  finding  that  while  he  wrote 
down  what  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  kept 
ck)se  to  work,  and  kept  in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuade 
him  to  publish  them. 

^  The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mostly 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and 
foundation  points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his  very  questions  and 
objections  did  help  me  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutions. 
Thoee  who  take  none  for  religious,  who  frequent  not  private 
meetings,  &c.,  took  him  for  an  excellently  righteous,  moral 
man  :  but  I,  who  heard  and  read  his  serious  expressions  of  the 
concernments  of  eternity,  and  saw  his  love  to  all  good  men, 
and  the  blamelessness  of  his  life,  thought  better  of  his  piety  than 
my  own.  When  the  people  crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to 
hear,  he  openly  showed  me  so  great  respect  before  them  at  the 
door,  and  never  spake  a  word  against  it,  as  was  no  small  en- 
couragement to  the  common  people  to  go  on;  though  the  other 
sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should  seem  so  far  to  countenance 
that  which  they  took  to  be  against  the  law.  He  was  a  great 
lamenter  of  the  extremities  of  the  times^  and  of  the  violence 

t2 
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and  foolishness  of  the  predominant  clergy;  and  a  great  dcnicror 
such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to  serviceablcness  and 
unity.  He  had  got  but  a  very  small  estate,  though  he  had  loQg 
the  greatest  practice,  because  he  would  take  but  little  money, 
and  undertake  no  more  business  than  he  could  well  dispatch. 
He  often  offered  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign  hit  plic^ 
when  he  was  blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  suppoied  was 
justice.  He  had  been  the  learned  Selden's  intimate  friend,  and 
one  of  his  executors;  and  because  the  Hobbians, and  other 
infidels  would  have  persuaded  the  world  that  Selden  waa  of  their 
mind,'  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the  truth  therein.  He  aaaiued  bm 
that  Selden  was  an  earnest  professor  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  and 
so  angry  an  adversary  to  Hobbes,  that  he  hath  rated  him  oat  of 
the  room."  * 

Such  is  Baxter's  account  of  this  dtstingubhed  man,  whoie  nonl 
worth  threw  a  glory  over  his  high  professional  attaiwncnt^aal 
rendered  him  an  eminent  blessing  to  his  country.  Unfoita- 
nately,  few  of  the  clergy  were  like  this  ornament  of  the  lii^ 
either  in  religious  character,  or  in  peaceable  disposition.  Vcij 
different,  for  example,  was  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ■ 
which  Judge  Hale  and  Baxter  resided.  The  condact  of  thii 
individual  brought  Baxter  into  such  trouble,  that  I  must  km 
him  to  describe  both  his  character  and  his  behaviour. 

■  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  grounds  the  class  of  pcnoBiti  vhM 
Baxter  refers,  could  claim  Selden  as  one  of  them.    I  suspect  the 
must  have  originated  with  the  high-church  party,  to  whose  claims 
certainly  no  friend.    His  attack  on  the  divine  right  of  tilhesy 
not  the  doctrine  of  which  he  retracted,  gave  great  oir^uce  to  the  chmh.  Hs 
Erastianism,  in  regard  to  church  government,  made  him  unaceepCahIa  to  At 
Presbyterians;  while  his  jokes,  at  the  expense  of  the  Westminitcr  A8Bcd^f• 
of  which  he  was  a  lay  member,  probably  rendered  his  serious  pic^tM 
doubtful.    Nothing  iu  his  writings,  however,  can  induce  any  ona  to  nfP>" 
that  Selden  was  either  infidel  or  sceptictl  in  his  notions  of  rcligkra ;  baCaii* 
firmness  uf  character  than  he  appears  to  have  possessed,  would  bam  |fi4f 
increased  the  lustre  of  his  eminent  talents  and  profound  leamijig. 

•  Littr,  part  iii.  pp.  47, 4S.    Bi&liup  Buniet  published  an  inforciliaf  M 
Yolumv,  *The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Matibew  Hale,'  which  cittfiraMaHttol 
Baxter  has  said  of  bis  illustrious  friend.     Burnet  was  not  himself  ac«|mi>H' 
with  Hale,  but  does  great  justice  to  his  character.    He  mentloBS  thsfi* 
held  great  couver^atiou  with  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  his  neighbour  at  Actoa;iS 
whom  be  looked  as  a  persou  of  great  devotion  and  piety,  and  of  a  vcfjnklili 
and  c|uick  apprehension.    Their  conversation  lay  most  in  malaphy^nl  is^ 
abstracted  ideas  and  sciicmes.*'~p.  45.    Burnet  concludes  his  mcmuinaf  1^ 
Judge  by  sayiui;,  **  He  was  oue  of  the  greatest  fiattcrns  this  ■{•  haa< 
whether  in  bis  private  deportment  as  a  Christian,  ur  in  hit  puhlif?  < 
either  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  beucb."-*p.  128.    A  tccond  cdltioB  of  thil  Hit ' 
f«cumpanied  with  notes  by  Baxter. 
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•  ^The  parson  of  this  parish  was  Dr.  Ryves^  dean  of  Windsor 
WBod  of  Wolverhampton,  parson  of  Hasely  and  of  Acton,  ch^H 
lain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  &e.  His  curate  was  a  weak  yoong 
voMn,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  ale-houses,  and  read  a 
few  dry  sentences  to  the  people  once  a  day.  Yet,  because  he 
preached  true  doctrine,  and  I  had  no  better  to  hear,  I  constantly 
heard  biro  when  he  preached,  and  went  to  the  beginning  of  the 
common  prayer.  As  my  house  faced  the  church  door,  and 
within  hearing  of  it,  those  that  heard  me  before,  went  with 
to  the  church;  scarcely  three,  that  I  know  of,  in  the  parish 
jefiising.  When  I  preached,  after  the  public  exercise,  they  went 
oot  of  the  church  into  my  house.  It  pleased  the  doctor  and 
parson,  that  I  came  to  church  and  brou^t  others  with  me,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  sight  'of  people  crowding  into  my 
house,  though  they  heard  him  also;  so  that  though  he  spake  me 
fiur,  and  we  lived  in  seeming  love  and  peace  while  he  was  there, 
yet  he  could  not  long  endure  it.  When  I  had  brought  the  people 
to  church  to  hear  him,  he  would  fall  upon  them  with  ground* 
'lets  reproaches ;  as  if  he  had  done  it  purposely  to  drive  them 
•way,  and  yet  he  thought  that  my  preaching  to  them,  because  it 
in  a  house,  did  all  the  mischief;  though  he  never  accused 
of  any  thing  that  I  spake,  for  I  preached  nothing  but  Chris* 
tianity  and  submission  to  our  superiors,  faith,  repentance,  hope^ 
love,  humility,  self-denial,  meekness,  patience,  and  obedience. 

^He  was  the  more  offended,  because  I  came  not  to  the  sacra- 
ment with  him ;  though  I  communicated  in  the  other  parish 
churches  in  London  and  elsewhere.  I  w^s  loth  to  offend  him, 
by  giving  him  the  reason ;  which  was,  that  he  was  commonly 
reputed  a  swearer,  a  curser,  a  railer,  &c.  In  those  tender  times, 
it  would  have  been  so  great  an  offence  to  the  Congregational 
brethren,  if  1  had  communicated  with  him,  and  perhaps  have 
hastened  their  sufferings  who  durst  not  do  the  same,  that  I 
thought  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good."  ^ 

It  is  a  pity  Baxter  did  not  put  his  refusal  to  communicate 
with  such  a  man,  on  a  better  footing  than  merely  that  of  giving 
offence  to  his  brethren.^    An  individual  acting  in  a  manner 

*  Life,  imrt  iil.  pp.  46, 47. 

'  The  account  which  Baxter  gives  of  the  conduct  of  Dean  Ryves  corresponds 
•ccurmtely  with  the  opinion  whicli  >\e  should  have  formed  of  him  from  tome 
of  bU  writinf^s.  He  was  a  violent  royalist ;  and  as  he  had  sufTtred  for  his 
principles  during  the  civU  wars,  he  probably  thought  himself  justiAed  in  re- 
tiliatin;  on  the  Nonconformists.  His  *  Mercurius  Rusticus,  or  the  Conn- 
try's  Complaint  of  the  barbarous  outrages  committed  by  the  Sactaries  of 
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80  openly  profane,  ought  not  to  have  been  countenanced  as  a 
ligious  teacher  by  any  Christian.     It  is,  indeed^  difficaltto 
ceive  how  Baxter  could  reconcile  himidf  even  to  hear 
man,  and,  by  his  example,  to  influence  others  to  do  the 
when  we  reflect  on  his  strong  views  of  the  mischief  and 
ness  of  countenancing  ungodly  ministers.    His  love  of 
and  desire  to  prevent  schism  in  the  established  churchy 
impelling  motives,  which,  in  this  instance,  certainly 
too  far. 

^^  At  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  'where  Ryvea  wm 
dean,  were  abundance  of    Papists    and   violent    fonnalklk 
Amongst  whom  was  one  Brasgirdle,  an  apothecary,  ^vfaoyia 
conference  with  Mr.  Reynolds  (an  able  preacher  there 
and  turned  out),  by  his  bitter  words  tempted  him  into 
indiscretion  as  to  say,  that  the  Nonconformists  were  not  eo 
temptible  for  number  and  quality  as  he  made  them  |  thit 
of  the  people  were  of  their  mind ;  that  Cromwell,  thongli  n 
usurper,   had  kept  up  England  against  the  Dutch  j  and  dial 
he  marvelled  he  would  be  so  hot  against  private  meetingi^  wImi 
at  Acton  the  dean  suffered  them  at  the  next  door.    Harag 
this  advantage,  Brasgirdle  writeth  all  this,  greatly  aggrasralBd^ 
to  the  dean.    The  dean  hastens  away  with  it  to  the  ku^^M  if 
it  were  the  discovery  of  treason.     Mr.  Reynolds  is  q 
but  the  justices  of  the  county  to  whom  it  was  referred, 
hearing  of  the  business,  found  mere  imprudence  heightened  to  a 
crime,  and  so  released  him.    But  before  this  could  be  donc^ths 
king,  exasperated  by  the  name  of  Cromwell,  and  other 
vised  words,  as  the  dean  told  me,  bid  him  go  to  the  BitlMip 
Lfondon  from  him,  and  bid  him  see  to  the  suppretaion  ef 
meeting,  which  was  represented  to  him  as  much  greater 
y:B5.    Whereupon,  two  justices  were  chosen  for  their  turn  la 
it.    One  Ross,  of  Brentford,  a  Scotsman,  and  one  Phillipi^ 
steward  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'*  <^ 

In  consequence  of  this  complaint,  a  warrant  waa  granted 

this  late  flourisbiDif  Kin^oroy'  contains  some  curioua  accounts  off  tba 
siej^ct,  and  combats,  between  tbe  king's  and  the  parFiameDt't  foreci^  lo 
year  164G.    He  represents  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  royal  party  to  hav«  Imbb^   ^ 
many  instances,  intolerably  severe,  which  was  probably  the  case.    Hit  ^e^* 
count  of  the  treatment  of  the  sectaries,  is,  I  apprehend,  a  good  deal  aggiM  ^^^ 
ed.    Tbe  '  Querela  Cantabrigiensis/  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  M»j-  ^ 
also  ascribed  to  Dr.  John  Barwick. — See  ' Lifeof  Barwick,'  pp. 38, 33ii        ~ 
Ryvet  died  in  1677,  in  the  81st  year  of  hit  age. 
'  Life,  part  ilL  p.  48. 
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fiutir'bdfbre  the  justices  at  BmitfeiU.  Aftnr  "rHflfa^ 
unideiiiUe  conflict  with  them^  in  which  thejr  tm^btd  lika 
ndeeomnly,  he  was,  by  theur  msttimusy  senttoGwkemiril 
I9  f»r  boMing  a  conventicle,  not  having  taken  die  Oxfnrd 
and  reAising  it  when  tendered  to  him. 
Riay  would  hav«  given  me  leave  to  stay  till  Monday,  ba^ 
went  to  gaol,  if  I  would  have  promised  them  Ml  I* 
ll  tte  next  Lord's  day,  which  I  rafiised.  This  was  made  a 
■acffime  agidnst  nie  at  the  coor^  and  it  was  alio  said  ttat 
MMt  be  oat  of  eonseience  that  I  praadi^d,  aiM  why  did 
q^oonseience  put  me  on  it  so  long  befijfa )  WhaiMa  Iliad 
iMMhed  to  my  own  family,  and  neter  once  iavitad  ttf 
a  hear  me,  or  forbade  any;  so  that  Aa  difleiMoa  wai 
bylbe  people,  and  not  by  ma.  If  they  eama  aioiial 
hin  at  first,  before  they  had  heard  ma^  tlial  rignifie^ 
aage  in  me.  But  thus  must  we  be  judged  o^  wliese  fm 
m&atf  and  oar  adversaries  present  {  and  there  dra  WHfBjtm 
agakist  us  what  they  please^  and  we  are  iNdrished  IHun 
asMi  eorporations,  and  oannotspealL  for  oniaebae; 
[Imi  vrliole  town  of  Aeton  were  greatly  axaipefatad  againel 
Hp^  when  I  was  going*  to  prisoni  so  mud|  so^  that  caw 
dhay  abhorred  him  as  a  selfiah  persecutor.  Nor  could  ha 
devised  to  do  more  to  hinder  the  success  of  his  Mdmn 
liing  there ;  but  it  was  his  own  choioe^-*-^^  Let  them  hate 
9  they  fear  me.' 

lius  I  finally  left  that  place,  being  grieved  most  tliat  Satan 
fftvaiied  to  stop  the  poor  people  in  such  hopefol  begins 
of  a  common  reformation,  and  that  I  was  to  lie  deprived 
e  exceeding  gratefol  neighbourhood  of  the  Lord  ChieE 
Hale,  who  could  scarce  refrain  tears  when  he  heard  of 
rst  warrant  for  my  appearance. 

U  I  went  to  prison,  I  called  on  Serjeant  Foimtaia,  my 
d  friend,  to  take  his  advice ;  for  I  would  not  be  so  injiM 
to  Judge  Hale.  He  perused  my  mittimus,  and,  in  ihor^ 
td  me  to  seek  for  a  habeas  eorpu9j  but  iKit  in  the  usual- 
(the  King's  Bench),  for  reasons  known  to  all  that  knew 
dges ;  nor  yet  in  the  Exchequer,  lest  his  kindness  to  me 
1  he  an  injury  to  Judge  Hale,  and  ibo  to  the  kingdom  ;  but 
t  Common  Pleas,  which  he  said  might  grant  it,  though  il 
usual. 

dy  greatest  doubt  was,  whether  the  Idng  would  not  take  it 
St  I  rather  sought  to  the  law  than  unto  him|  or  if  I  sought 
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any  release  rather  than  continue  in  prison.    My  impriaomieiit 
was  at  present  no  great  suffering  to  me,  for  1  had  an  honeflt 
jailor,  who  sliowed   me  all  the  kindness  he  could.     I  had  a 
large  room,  and  the  liberty  of  walking  in  a  fair  garden.    My 
wife  was  never  so  cheerful  a  companion  to  me  as  in  priaon,  and 
was  very  much  against  my  seeking  to  be  released.     She  had 
brought  so  many  necessaries,  that  we  kept  house  as  contentedly 
and  comfortably  as  at  home,  though  in  a  narrower  room,  and 
had  the  sight  of  more  of  my  friends  in  a  day,  than  I  had  al 
home  in  half  a  year.    I  knew  also  that  if  I  got  out  against 
their  will,  my  sufferings  would  be  never  the  nearer  to  an  cad. 
But  yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  in  the  extreme  heat  of  nun* 
mer,  when  Loudon  was  wont  to  have  epidemical  diseases.    The 
hope  of  my  dying  in  prison,  I  have  reason  to  think  was  one 
great  inducement  to  some  of  the  instruments  to  move  to  vriiit 
they  did.    My  chamber  being  over  the  gate,  which  was  knoi&ed 
and  opened  with  noise  of  prisoners,  just  under  me  almost  efoy 
night,  I  had  little  hope  of  sleeping  but  by  day,  which  woeU 
have  been  likely  to  have  quickly  broken  my  strength,  which  wm 
so  little  that  I  did  but  live.    The  number  of  visitors  duly,  ptt 
me  out  of  hope  of  studying,  or  of  doing  any  thing  but  enltf- 
tain  them.    I  had  neither  leave  at  any  time  to  go  out  of  dooi% 
much  less  to  church  on  the  Lord's  days,  nor  on  that  day  to  hm 
any  come  to  me,  or  to  preach  to  any  but  my  family. 

^'  Upon  all  these  considerations  the  ad^ce  of  some  was,  diati 
should  petition  the  king.  To  this  I  was  averse ;  and  my  eoa- 
aellor,  Serjeant  Fountain,  advised  me  not  to  seek  to  it,  nor  jct 
to  refuse  their  favour  if  they  offered  it,  but  to  be  wholly  paido 
as  to  the  court,  and  to  seek  my  freedom  by  law,  because  of  vf 
great  weakness  and  the  probability  of  future  peril  to  my  Vki 
and  this  counsel  I  followed. 

^^  The  Earl  of  Orrery,  I  heard,  did  earnestly  and  specially  speik 
to  the  king,  how  much  my  imprisonment  was  to  his  dissotitfi 
The  Earl  of  Manchester  could  do  little  but  by  Lord  ArliogtlWf 
who,  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  seemed  much  concerned  ^ 
it;  but  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  would  have  been  mostftr* 
ward,  had  he  known  the  king's  mind  to  be  otherwise,  said  aa* 
thing.  So  all  my  great  friends  did  me  not  the  least  service^  W 
made  a  talk  of  it,  with  no  fruit  at  all.  The  moderate,  hoiiHt 
part  of  the  episcopal  clergy  were  much  offended,  and  said  I W 
chosen  out  designedly  to  make  them  all  odious  to  the  pn|ilei 
But  Sir  John  Babor,  often  visiting  me,  assured  me  diat  he  hil 
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iriun  to  the  K  about  it,  but  that,  after  all  Ikad  done  tbaif 
•tp  he  waa  not  willing  to  be  seen  to  rdax  the  law  and- cHa* 
Nan^jnttieet  in  executing  ity&c;  but  that  his  migettjrilFoald 
It  be  offended  if  I  sought  my  remedy  at  law,  wUeh  most 
Miglit  wonld  oome  to  nothing. 

^'Wbiit  I  was  thus  unr^hred  which  way  to  take,      r  J< 
skOr  desiring  a  narrative  of  my  case,  I  gave        i  < 
to  Lord  Arlington.    The  lord  chief  I 
time^  at  the  table  at  Serjeant's  Inn,  before        n      of  t 
gave  such  a  character  of  me,  without'        6f  s 

as  is  not  fit  for  me  to  own  or        te.    ; 
leveienced  by  the  rest,  who  v    e  every  c 
^aam  by  hearsay,  that  I  believe  it       rh  i  t 

m/L'   The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaug  tor 

',  (Mr  Puritans;  but  he  had  b       o      of  Se         i 
and  so  Judge  Hale's  old  i    ji     ntance.  Judge  Tyr 
ft-wdl-affected,  sober  man,  and  it  1  lin's  bi 

by  marriage,  and  somei  i  ii     n 

die  great  seal  and  cli  '•  Ji         Arc    r  i 

rately  favoured  religious  people :      i  ji        ^       , 
far  the  prelates'  way,         noted        a         n 
were  the  four  judges  of       at. 
^  My  habeas  corpus  being  dei      ided  at  the  Common  Pleas, 
IS  granted,  and  a  day  appoints     for  my  appearance.    When  I 
\amBf  die  judges,  I  believe,  havii     not  before  studied  the  Oxford 
ty  when  Judge  Wild  had  first  said  I  hope  you  will  nqt  trouble 
ia  eourt  with  such  causes;  asked  whether  the  king's  counsel 
ml  been  acquainted  with  the  case,  and  seen  the  order  of  the 
nrt ;  which  being  denied,  I  was  remanded  back  to  prison,  and 
new  day  set.    They  suffered  me  not  to  stand  at  the  bar,  but 
illcd  me  up  to  the  table,  which  was  an  unusual  respect ;  and 
my  aent  me  not  to  the  Fleet,  as  is  usual,  but  to  the  same  prison, 
hieh  ivas  a  greater  favour. 

^  When  I  appeared  next,  the  lord  chief  justice,coming  towards 
iTestoiinster  Hall,  went  into  Whitehall  by  the  way,  which 
inaed-much  talk  among  the  people.  When  he  came.  Judge 
/ild  began,  and  having  showed  that  he  was  no  friend  to  con* 
Bnticles,  opened  the  act,  and  then  opened  many  defiiults  in  the 
littimus,  for  which  he  pronounced  it  invalid ;  but,  in  civility  to 
ne  jostiees,  sa*-!,  that  the  act  was  so  penned,  that  it  was  a 
ery  hard  thing  to  draw  up  a  mittimus  by  it ;  which  was  no  con- 
liment  to  the       liament.    Judge  Archer  next  spuke  largdy 
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against  the  mittimusy  without  any  word  of  disparagmnent  tn'the 
main  caute^  and  so  did  Judge  Tyrell  after  him.  Judge  Vaughu 
concluded  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  these  two  tiiigalarities 
above  the  rest.  He  made  it  an  error  in  the  mittimua,  that  the 
witnesses  were  not  named,  seeing  that  the  Oxfitird  act  giving  tht 
justices  so  great  a  power  if  the  witnesses  be  unknown,  any  imio- 
cbnt  person  may  be  laid  in  prison,  and  shall  never  know  wheic, 
or  against  whom,  to  seek  remedy,  which  was  a  matter  of  gmt 
moment. 

^  When  he  had  done  vrith  the  cause,  he  made  a  speech  to  the 
people,  and  told  them  that  by  their  appearance,  he  perceived 
that  this  was  an  affair  of  as  great  expectation  as  had  been  beibre 
them.    It  being  usual  with  the  people  to  cany  away  things  Iqr 
halves,  and  as  their  misreports  might  mislead  others,  he  thcvB>« 
fore  acquainted  them,  that  though  he  understood  that  llr« 
Baxter  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  of  a  good  life,  yet  he 
having  this  singularity,  that  he  was  a  conventicler,  and  m  the 
law  was  against  conventicles,  it  was  only  upon  the  error  of  flie 
warrant  that  he  was  released*    That  tfie  judges  were  accns- 
tomed,  in  their  charges  at  assizes,  to  inquire  after  ocmventidas, 
which  are  against  the  law ;  so  that,  if  they  that  made  the 
timus,  had  but  known  how  to  make  it,  they  could  not 
delivered  him,  nor  can  do  it  for  him,  or  any  that  shall  so 
gresfl  the  law. 

^  This  was  supposed  to  be  that  which  was  resolved  on  m 
Whitehall,  by  the  way.  But  he  had  never  heard  what  I  had  H 
■ay  in  the  main  cause,  to  prove  myself  no  transgressor  of  the 
law ;  nor  did  he  at  all  tell  them  how  to  know  what  a  eoovee' 
tide  is,  which  the  common  law  i»  so  much  agunst. 

'^  Being  discharged  from  my  imprisonment,  my  snflTeringe  lie^ 
gan  ;  for  I  had  there  better  health  than  I  had  for  a  long  tinio 
before  or  after.  I  had  now  more  exasperated  the  authora  of  wcf 
imprisonment.  I  was  not  at  all  acquitted  as  to  the  main  caasv* 
They  might  amend  their  mittimus,  and  lay  me  up  agnin.  % 
knew  no  way  how  to  bring  my  main  cause,  whether  they  ha^ 
power  to  put  the  Oxford  oath  on  me  to  a  legal  trial,  and  as^ 
counsellors  advised  me  not  to  do  it,  much  less  to  qnealion  thip 
judges  for  false  imprisonment,  lest  I  were  borne  down  by 
I  had  now  a  house  of  great  rent  on  my  hands,  which  I  nmst 
come  to,  and  had  no  other  house  to  dwell  in.  I  knew  noC 
what  to  do  with  all  my  goods  and  family.  I  nmst  go  oot  of 
Middlesex  $  I  must  not  come  within  five  milca  of  a  ci^. 
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jvdMy&e.  Whelt  to  find  auch  a  place^  and  Ihatfp  4liptt%  wmA 
Jmut  to  remav«  my  goods  thither,  andwhattodo  withngr  hoiM 
tin  mf  tune  expiredi  were  more  trouble  than  mjr  qidH  priednkgr 
br^and  the  ecmaequenta  yet  worse. 

^  Gratitttde  commandeth  me  to  tdl  the  world  iHio  were  my 
benefiietors  in  my  imprisonmenty  and  calumny  as  mueh  nhHgilh 
mm,  beeauee  it  is  said  among  some  that  I  was  enriehad  by  ik 
Serjeant  Fountain's  general  counsel  ruled  me.  Mr.  Wallop  aii4 
lir*  Qflky  lent  me  their  counsel,  and  would  take  sotUag^  Of 
foHT  tarieanta  that  pleaded  my  cause,  two  of  them,  leijaaat 
Windham,  afterwards  baron  of  the  Bseheqoer,  and  S«Jeiai 
3iei^  would  take  nothing.  Sir  John  Bernard,  a  peiaon  I  naser 
iasr  biit  once,  sent  me  no  less  than  twenty  pieoea}  the  Com* 
tasa  of  Eaeter,  ten  pounds;  and  Alderman  .fiard,  liio.  I iw* 
oeifed  no  more,  but  I  confess  more  was  offsred  me,  wUal| 
Infused;  and  more  would  ha?e  been  given,  but  that  they  kaaw 
I  needed  it  not  i  and  this  much  defrayed  my  kw  and  prisaj 


^  When  the  same  justices  saw  that  I  was  thus  diseheifad» 
Aay  were  not  satisfied  to  have  driven  me  firom  Aeton^  but  thif 
•ade  a  new  mittimus  by  counsel,  as  for  the  asme  supposed  fMd^ 
namii^  the  fourth  of  June  as  the  day  on  which  I  preaebed;  aari 
yet  not  naming  any  witness,  though  the  act  against  conventides 
was  expired  long  before,  lliis  mittimus  they  put  into  an  officer's 
hands,  in  London,  to  bring  me,  not  to  Clerkenwell,  but  among 
the  thieves  and  murderers,  to  the  common  jail  at  Newgate, which 
was,  since  the  fire  which  burnt  down  all  the  better  rooms,  the 
most  noisome  place  that  I  have  heard  of,  of  any  prison  in  the 
land,  except  the  Tower  dungeon. 

^  The  next  habitation  which  God's  providence  chose  for  me, 
was  at  Totteridge,  near  Barnet.  where,  for  a  year,  I  was  fain  with 
part  of  my  family  separated  from  the  rest,  to  take  a  few  mean 
rooms,  which  were  so  extremely  smoky,  and  the  place  withal  so 
cold,  that  I  spent  the  winter  in  great  pain ;  one  quarter  of  a 
year  by  a  sore  sciatica,  and  seldom  free  from  much  anguish."* 

Between  the  years  1665  and  1670,  Baxter  laboured  diligently 
on  some  of  his  most  important  works.  It  was  during  this 
period  he  produced  his  ^  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  and 
his  '  Directions  to  weak  Christians  how  to  grow  in  Onice/  He 
finished,  though  he  did  not  then  print,  his  ^  Christian  Directory.' 
He  enlarged  his  sermon  before  the  king  into  a  quarto  volume, 

•  U!9,  part  Ui.  pp.  50—60, 
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on  the  '  Ldfe  of  Faith ;'  beside  some  minor  pieces,  such  ai  Ut 
*  Cure  of  Church  Divisions/  He  wrote  also  *  his  Apology  for 
the  Nonconformists/  and  a  great  part  of  his  ^  Methodic/ 
though  it  was  not  published  till  some  time  afterwarda. 

During  this  period  also,  he  had  a  long  discussion  in  penon, 
and  in  writing,  with  Dr.  Owen,  about  the  terms  of  agreement 
among  Christians  of  all  parties.     It  was  not  productive  of  any 
practical  effect  at  the  time ;  and  the  blame  of  its  failure  Bax- 
ter lays  upon  Owen.    The  correspondence  he  has  puUishcd, 
from  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  fiulure,  without 
attaching  blame  to  either  party.    The  views  of  these  two  distin- 
guished individuals  differed,  not,  indeed,  in  any  essential  pointy 
but  on  various  subordinate  matters  affecting  systematic  union  and 
co-operation.  They  differed  also  in  their  dispositions  and  antici- 
pations.   Owen  was  calm,  dignified,  and  firm,  but  respectful  and 
courteous.    Baxter  was  sharp  and  cutting  in  his  reprooA,  san- 
guine  in  his  expectations  of  success;  and,  confident  of  hu  owa 
guileless  simplicity,  disposed  to  push  matters  further  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  admitted.    Though  not  superior  in 
the  substantial  attainments  of  the  Christian  character,  the  de- 
portment of  Owen  was  bland  and  conciliating,  compared  with 
that  of  Baxter.    Hence,  Owen  frequently  made  friends  of  ene- 
mies, while  Baxter  often  made  enemies  of  friends.    The  one  ex- 
pected to  unite  all  hearts,  by  attacking  all  understandings  |  tlw 
other  trusted  more  to  the  gradual  operation  of  Christian  fedin^ 
by  which  alone  he  believed  that  extended  unity  would  finally  bs 
effected.    The  issue  has  proved  that,  in  this  case,  Owen  had 
made  the  wiser  calculation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
1670-1676. 


mcBtiek  Act  renewed— Lord  Lauderdale— Fears  of  the  Bithope  about  tha 
leicase  of  Popeiy— Bishop  Ward>-Grove— Serjeant  Fooutain— Jtulga 
tashan— The  Kin;  conniYce  at  the  Toleration  of  the  Nonconlbrmitti— 
Inrti  vp  the  Eicheqaei^— The  Diipcnfinjf  Declaration— Uoenia  applied 
m  «tt  Baxtcr'i  behalf— Pinner's  HaU  Lecture— Baxter  Preacbct  at  dif* 
■tan  placet— The  King's  Declaratioa  Toted  illegal  by  Pteliamcnt— The 
!lHt  Act— Baxter  desired  by  the  Earl  of  Orreiy  to  draw  up  new  Terms  of 
kfveaaMnt— Healing  Measure  proposed  in  the  House  of  ComBMioSy  wliicli 
■ill  Conduct  of  some  of  the  Conformists— Baater^s  Afflictions  Plrsacbcs 
M  8l  James's  Market-House— Licenses  recalled— Baxter  employs  an  As* 
Istmit— Apprehended  by  a  Warrant— Escapes  being  Imprisoned— Anotiier 
tcb— t  of  Comprehension— Informers— City  Magistrates— Parliament  Adla 
•  Laudenhde  and  others— The  Bishops*  Test  Act— Baxtei^s  Goods  dis- 
itfned- Various  Ministerial  Labours  and  Sufferings— Controrersy  with 
ten— Baxter's  Danger— His  Writings  during  this  period* 

the  year  1670,  the  act  against  conventicles  was  renewed, 
d  made  more  severe  than  ever,  sevend  new  clauses  being 
(erted,  which  Baxter  believed  to  have  a  particular  reference 
his  own  case.  It  was  declared,  for  instance,  contrary  to  all 
(tice,  that  the  faults  of  the  mittimus  should  not  vitiate  it,  and 
&t  all  doubtful  clauses  should  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  most 
favourable  to  conventicles.  It  seemed  as  if  the  intention  of 
e  court  had  been  to  extirpate  the  Nonconformists  root  and 
anch ;  for  the  act  was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour  against 
e  most  respectable  persons  among  them/  The  meetings  in 
mdon  were  continually  disturbed  by  bands  of  soldiers.     Dr» 

Sheldon  again  addressed  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury^ 
pog  them  to  promote,  by  every  meant  in  their  power,  *'  so  blessed  a  work 
the  preventiu(C  and  suppressing  of  coDveoticles,*'  which  the  king  and  par* 
meot,  *'  out  of  their  pious  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  kiog- 
m,**  had  endeavoured  to  accomplish  in  the  late  acu— GnlaaqrV  Jbridg^ 
ni,  i.  328—331.  Harris  also,  in  his  '  Life  of  Charles  !!.,'  has  given 
t  letter  entire,  vol,  ii.  pp.  106,  107.  Bishop  Wilkins  opposed  the  above  act 
the  House  of  Lords,  uotwithitandiog  the  kind's  request  that  ha  would  a| 
kst  be  silcntt 
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Manton,  though  his  friends  were  numeroiu  and  powerfbly 
sent  six  months  to  the  Gate- house  prison  for  preaching  in  Us 
own  house,  in  the  parish  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  miniiter. 

While  Baxter  remained  quiet  at  Totteridge,  he  was  sent  for 
to'Barnet,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale^  who  was  then  proceeding 
to  Scotland  with  a  project  of  making  some  alterations  in  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  that  country.  By  the  king's 
permission,  he  consulted  Baxter,  and  ofifered  him,  if  he  would 
go  to  Scotland,  a  church,  or  a  bishoprick,  or  the  management 
of  some  of  the  colleges.  Baxter  was  not  to  be  taken  in  sneh  a 
trap,  for  such  in  all  probability  it  was ;  as  Lauderdale  no  sooQcr 
went  into  Scotland,  than  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  pent* 
cutors  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  answer  to  his  rcgneiti 
and  offers,  Baxter,  on  the  24th  of  June,  167Q»  wrote  him  die 
following  admirable  letter,  which  illustrates  his  character  m  a 
minister,  his  courtesy  as  a  gentleman,  and  supplies  some  parti- 
culars respecting  his  family. 

«'  My  Lord, 

''  Being  deeply  sensible  of  your  lordship's  favours,  and  ei- 
pecially  for  your  liberal  offers  for  my  entertainment  in  Scotland, 
I  humbly  return  you  my  very  hearty  thanks;  but  the  fbUoiriiy 
considerations  forbid  me  to  entertain  any  hopes^  or  fordwr 
thoughts  of  such  a  removal : 

'^  The  experience  of  my  great  weakness  and  decay  of  streiigtlis 
and  particularly  of  this  last  winter's  pain,  and  how  much  woise 
I  am  in  winter  than  in  summer,  fully  persuade  me  that  I 
should  live  but  a  little  while  in  Scotland,  and  that  in  a  disabled^ 
useless  condition,  rather  keeping  my  bed  than  the  pulpit. 

**  I  am  engaged  in  writing  a  book,  which,  if  I  could  hop6  tO 
live  to  finish,  is  almost  all  the  service  I  expect  to  do  God  ttid 
his  church  more  in  the  world — a  Latin  Methodus  Theologis. 
Indeed  I  can  hardly  hope  to  live  so  long,  as  it  requires  jftt 
nearly  a  year's  labour  more.  Now,  if  I  should  spend  that  half 
year,  or  year,  which  should  finish  this  work,  in  travel^  and  the 
trouble  of  such  a  removal,  and  then  leave  it  undone,  it  would 
disappoint  me  of  the  ends  of  my  life.  I  live  only  for  woiky  and 
therefore  should  remove  only  for  work,  and  not  for  wealth  and 
honours,  if  ever  I  remove. 

^  If  I  were  there,  all  that  I  could  hope  for,  were  liberty  t0 
preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  and  especially  in  some  university 
among  young  scholars.  But  I  hear  that  you  have  enough 
already  for  this  work,  who  are  likely  to  do  it  better  than  I 
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^*  I  have  a  family^  and  In  it  a  mother-in-law  of  mfhty  year* 
of  age,  of  honourable  extract  and  great  worth,  whooi  I  mutt 
not  neglect^  and  who  cannot  travel.  To  such  an  one  aa  I,  it 
i»  ao  great  a  business  to  remove  a  family,  with  all  our  goods 
and  books  so  far,  that  it  deterreth  me  from  thinking  of  it, 
especially  having  paid  so  dear  for  removals  these  eight  years  as 
I  have  done }  and  being  but  yesterday  settled  in  a  house  which 
I  have  newly  taken,  and  that  with  great  trovble  and  loss  of 
time.  And  if  I  should  find  Scotland  disagree  witl^i  me,  which  I 
fully  conclude  it  would,  I  must  remove  all  back  again* 

^^  AH  these  things  concur  to  deprive  me  of  the  benefit  of  your 
lordship's  favour.  But,  my  lord,  there  are  other  parts  of  it| 
which  I  am  not  altogether  hopeless  of  receivings  When  I  an^ 
commanded  '  to  pray  for  kings  and  all  in  authority,'  1  am  at* 
lowed  the  ambition  of  this  preferment,  which  is  all  that  ever  I 
aspired  after,  ^  to  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty/  Diu  nimia  habitavU  anima  mea  inter  oiorespacii* 

^^  1  am  weary  of  the  noise  of  contentious  revilers,  and  have 
oft  had  thoughts  to  go  into  a  foreign  land^  if  I  could  find  where 
I  might  have  healthful  air  and  quietness,  but  to  live  and  die  in 
peace.     When  I  sit  in  a  corner,  and  meddle  with  nobody,  and 
hope  the  world  will  forget  that  I  am  alive,  court,  city,  and 
country,  are  still  filled  with  clamours  against  me.     When  ^ 
preacher  wanteth  preferment,  his  way  is  to  preach  or  write  a 
book  against  the  Nonconformists,  and  me  by  name ;  so  that 
the  menstrua  of    the  press,   and    the   pulpits  of  some,  are 
bloody  invectives  against  myself,  as  if  my  peace  were  inconsis- 
tent with  the  kingdom's  happiness.    Never  did  my  eyes  read 
•uch  impudent  untruths,  in  matter  of  fact,  as  such  writings 
contain.    Tliey  cry  out  for  answers  and  reasons  of  ray  non-* 
conformity,  while  they  know  the  law  forbiddeth  me  to  answer 
them  unlicensed.     I  expect  not  that  any  favour  or  justice  of 
my  superiors  should  cure  this,  but  if  I  might  but  be  heard  speak 
for  myself  before  I  be  judged  by  them,  and  such  things  believed 
(for,  to  contemn  the  judgment  of  my  rulers,  is  to  dishonour  them)^ 
I  would  request  that  1  might  be  allowed  to  live  quietly  to  follow 
my  private  studies,  and  might   once  again  have  the  use  of  my 
books,  which  1  have  not  seen  these  ten  years.     I  pay  for  a 
room  for  their  standing  in  at  Kidderminster,  where  they  are 
eaten  by  worms  and   rats ;  having  no    sufficient   security  for 
my  quiet  abode  in  any  place  to  encourage  me  to  send  for  them. 
1  would  also  ask  that  1  might  have  the  liberty  every  beggar 
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bath,  to  travel  from  town  to  town.  I  meau  but  la  London,  M 
oversee  the  press,  when  any  thing  of  mine  is  licensed  for  it.  M 
I  be  sent  to  Newgale  for  preaching  Christ's  Gospel  (for  I  dufl 
not  sacrilegiously  renounce  my  calling,  to  which  I  am  cona»i 
cnted  per  aacramenlum  orcHnis),  1  would  request  the  farour  of 
a  better  prison,  where  1  may  but  walk  and  write.  These  I  shonld 
take  as  very  great  favours,  snd  acknowledge  your  lordship  mj 
benefactor  if  you  procure  them :  for  I  will  not  so  much  injur*' 
I  ^u  as  to  desire,  or  my  reason  as  to  expect,  any  greater  mattenfl 
ao,  not  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

"  I  think  I  broke  no  law,  in  any  of  the  preachings  of  which 

J  am  accused,     f  most  confidently  think,  that  no  law  imposeth 

on  me  the  Oxford  oath,  any  more  than  on  any  conformable 

minister ;  and  1  am  past  doubting  the  present  mittimus  for  my 

I  Imprisonment  is  quite  without  law.     But  if  the  justices  think 

I  otherwise  now,  or  at  any  time,  1  know  no  remedy.     1  haw  a 

I*  license  to  preach  publicly  in  London  diocese,  under  the  arcb* 

[,  Irishop's  own  hand  and  seal,  which  is  yet  valid  for  occasional 

L  Krmons,  though  not  for  lectures  or  cures ;  but  I  dare  not  uie 

it,  because  it  is  in  the  bishop's  power  to  recall  iL     Would  but 

the  bishop,  who,  one  should  think,  would  not  be  Bgaiost  the 

preaching  of  the  Gospel,  not  recall  my  license,  [  could  preach 

occasional  sermons,  which  would  absolve  my  conscience  from 

all  obligation  to  private  preaching.  For  it  is  not  maintenance  that 

I  expect.     I  never  received  a  farthing  for  my  preaching,  to  my 

knowledge,  since  May  1st,  1662.  I  thank  God  that  I  hare  food 

and  raiment,  without  being  chargeable  u>  any  man,  which  is  all 

that  I  desire,  had  I  but  leave  to  preach  for  nothing  ;  and  that 

only  where  there  is  a  notorious  necessity.     I  humbly  crave  your 

lordship's  pardon  for  the  tediousness  of  this  letter ;  and  again 

return  you  my  very  great  thanks  for  your  great  favours,  and  re* 

main,"  &c.» 

This  touching  letter  was  followed  by  another  to  the  Mxot 
nobleman,  in  which  Baxter  offers  some  obser\-atioiis  on  the  di- 
vided state  of  the  country,  and  makes  a  proposal,  that  mode- 
rate divines  should  he  appointed  to  meet  and  debate  matlera, 
in  order  to  some  plan  of  concord,  which  might  afterwards 
receive  his  majesty's  approbation.  It  is  surprising,  after  all  that 
had  occurred,  he  should  have  had  any  faith  tn  the  utility  or 
•access  of  such  a  scheme.  It  does  not  appear,  howpvet,  that 
Boy  attention  was  paid  to  it  ;  but  after  Lauderdale  had  gooe  to 
(  Life,  part  iii.  p[>.  7S,  76. 
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Scotland,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  a  confidential  frielid  of  his  lord- 
ship, sent  Baxter  a  frame  or  body  of  discipline  for  the  church 
of  Scotland,  on  which  he  desired  his  animadversions.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  modified  system  of  episcopacy,  which  it 
was  the  great  object  of  the  court  then  to  force  upon  the  people 
of  Scotland.  Resistance  to  it  brought  on  that  country  the 
most  horrible  persecution  a  Protestant  people  was  ever  exposed 
to  from  its  own  Protestant  government;  and  has  made  the 
name  and  form  of  episcopacy  an  execration  in  Scotland  to  the 
present  time.  Baxter's  remarks  extended  not  to  the  principles 
of  the  system,  but  to  details,  into  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  enter. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  with  whom  this  correspondence  was 
held,  was  a  very  extraordinary  character.  He  had  originally 
been  a  decided  Covenanter ;  and,  indeed,  remained  a  professed 
Presbyterian  to  the  last.  He  was  actuated  by  mean  and  arbi- 
trary principles,  fawning  to  those  above  him,  but  imperious 
add  violent  to  all  below.  A  man  of  learning,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  possessed  of  a 
strong  but  blundering  mind.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Charles 
II.,  though  he  continued  to  hate  even  the  memory  of  his  royal 
father.  In  Scotland  he  acted  like  a  demon;  and  by  the  fury  of 
his  behaviour,  increased  the  severity  of  his  administration,  which 
had  more  of  the  cruelty  of  the  inquisition,  than  the  legality  of 
justice.^  Yet  this  man  would  talk  about  religion,  and  was 
spoken  to  and  of  as  a  religious  character,  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
Baxter,  and  other  religious  men  of  the  day.  1  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  intimacy  between  Lauderdale  and  Baxter,  in 
another  part  of  this  work. 

*^  In  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  bishops  and  their  agents 

^ve  out  their  fears  of  Popery,  and  greatly  lamented  that  the 

thichess  of  York  was  turned  Papist.^  They  thereupon  professed 

a  fttrong  desire  that  some  of  the  Presbyterians,  as  they  called 

even  the  episcopal  Nonconformists,  might,  by  some  abatement 

'  Burnet's  •  Own  Times/  vol.  i.  pp.  142—144. 

f  The  Ducbe&s  uf  York,  daujchter  of  Clarendun,  embraced  the  same  creed 

%%  ber  hukbaudy  aud,  as  he  tells  us,  without  knowledg^e  of  his  seniiments,  but 

one  year  before  her  death,  in  1670.  She  Itft  a  paper  at  her  decease,  containiug 

lUc  reasons  for  her  cbauge.    See  it  iu  Kenoet,  p.  320.    It  is  plain  that  she,  as 

ti ell  as  the  duke,  bad  been  iufluenced  by  the  Romanizing  tendency  of  some 

Aiij^licao  divines. —  //a //am,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.*).     So  much  for  the  etierts  of  the 

writings  of  Hooker  and  Hevliu,  and  of  the  couduct  of  Morley  and  Sheldon. 

VOL.    I,  U 
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of  the  new  oaths  and  subscriptions,  have  better  invitation  to 
conform  in  other  things.  Bishop  Morley,  Bishop  Ward,  and 
Bishop  Dolben,^  spake  ordinarily  their  desires  of  it ;  but  afker 
long  talk,  nothing  was  done,  which  made  men  variously  inter- 
pret their  pretensions.  Some  thought  that  they  were  real  in 
their  desires,  and  that  the  hinderance  was  from  the  court;  while 
others  sud  they  would  never  have  been  the  grand  causes  of  our 
present  situation,  if  it  had  been  against  their  wills  ;  that  if 
they  had  been  truly  willing  for  any  healing,  they  would  hape 
shown  it  by  more  than  their  discourses  ;  and  that  all  this  was 
but  that  the  odium  might  be  diverted  from  themselves.  I  hope 
they  are  not  so  bad  as  this  censure  doth  suppose.  Hot  it  is 
strange  that  those  same  men,  who  so  easily  led  the  parliament 
to  what  was  done,  when  they  had  given  the  king  thanks  for  his 
declaration  about  ecclesiastical  affairs,  could  do  notlung  to  briag 
it  to  moderate  abatements,  and  the  healing  of  our  breaches^  if 
they  had  been  truly  willing. 

^^  In  the  year  167 1 9  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  was  more  fiercely 
driven  on  to  conformity,  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward^  than  any  place  ds^ 
or  than  all  the  bishops  iti  England  did  in  theirs.'  Many  hnndredi 

^  Afterwards  archbishop  of  York. 

*  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  who  acted  in  this  Tiolent  manner,  was  one  of  those 
siastical  turn- coats  who,  during  a  succession  of  cbanget,  always  ^psi 
coDRult  their  worldly  interests.  Jn  the  time  of  the  Cum mon wealth  ho 
the  eug^pement  to  he  true  to  the  government  as  then  estahlbhed.  Ht 
wrote  against  the  covenant,  and  took  the  place  of  Greaves,  as  prolipaaor  of  as- 
tronomy in  the  University  of  O&ford,  who  was  ejected  for  refusiof  Ic  At  Ihi 
Restoration  he  paid  court  to  the  royal  party,  by  supporting;  all  Us  aMMamL 
Even  Anthony  Wood  calls  him  a  **  politician,"  and  speaks  of  himas  **  «M* 
ing^  himself  into  favour  by  his  smooth  language  and  behaviour."— ^Mcn.  Or. 
Bliss,  vol.  iv.  p.  2-18.  Vet  Ward  was,  in  othifl*  respects^  a  respectable  mB»_  Ho 
was  a  profound  mathematician,  and  an  able  speaker ;  but  he  was  a 
tor.  Dr.  Pope,  the  author  of  his  life,  endeavours  to  apologise  for  bb 
but  very  unsatisfactorily :  he  admits  that  he  endeavoured  to  fupprcat 
venticles  ;  that  his  measures  produced  a  petition  ajiralnst  him  from  the 
dpal  manufacturers  in  the  towns  of  his  diocese,  alleging  that  their  ti«li 
been  ruined  by  him.  In  answer  to  all  which  he  sayt,  **  be  was  no 
roan  as  thcxe  petitioners  represented  him ;  but  if  at  any  time  he  yraa 
active  than  ordinary  against  the  dissenters,  it  was  by  express  commaad 
the  court—sonictinies  by  letters,  and  sometimes  given  in  chargca  fajr  the 
judges  of  the  assizes ;  which  councils  altered  frequently — now  in  favour  of  tht 
dissenters,  and  then  again  in  opposition.  It  is  true  he  was  lor  tho  act 
against  conventicles,  and  laboured  much  to  get  it  to  pass,  not  wilhoullhi 
order  and  direction  of  the  greatest  authority,  both  civil  and  ecdetlailicali 
not  out  of  enmity  to  the  dissenters*  perhons,  as  they  unjustly  auggctttd^  but 
of  love  to  the  repose  and  the  welfare  of  the  government.  Fur  he  helicveA  if 
the  growth  of  them  )»cre  not  timely  suppressed*  it  would  cither 
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wtn  pnMecvted  by  him  with  great  indmtrjr }  and  among  othen, 
that  ktaraed,  humble,  holy  gentleman,  Mr.  lliomat  Qrove,  an 
ancient  parliament  man,  of  as  great  sincerity  and  integrity  at 
almost  any  man  I  ever  knew*  He  stood  it  out  awhile  in  a  law* 
suit,  but  was  overthrown,  and  fain  to  forsake  his  country,  as 
many  hundreds  more  are  likely  to  do.  His  name  remindeth 
me  to  record  my  benefactor.  A  brother's  son  of  his,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Orove,  was  one  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  chaplains,  and 
the  only  man  that  licensed  my  writings  for  the  press,  supposing 
them  not  to  be  against  law;  in  which  case  I  could  not  expect 
it.  Beside  him,  I  could  get  no  licenser  to  do  it.^  And  as 
being  silenced,  writing  was  the  far  greatest  part  of  my  service  to 
Qod  for  his  church,  and  without  the  press  my  writings  would 
have  been  in  vain,  I  acknowledge  that  I  owe  much  to  this 
man,  and  one  Mr.  Cook,  the  archbishop's  chaplain,  that  I  lived 
not  more  in  vain. 

**  While  I  am  acknowledging  my  benefactors,  I  add  that  this 
year  died  Serjeant  John  Fountain,  the  only  person  from  whom 
I  received  an  annual  sum  of  money}  which  though  through  God's 
mercy  I  needed  not,  yet  I  could  not  in  civility  refuse :  he  gave  me 
ten  pounds  per  annum,  from  the  time  of  my  being  ulenced  till, 
Us  death.  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  before  the  king's  return ;  save 
that  when  he  was  judge,  before  he  was  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
great  seal,  he  did  our  country  great  service  against  vice.     He 
was  a  man  of  quick  and  sound  understanding,  and  upright,  im- 
partial life;  of  too  much  testiness  in  his  weakness,  but  of  a  most 
believing,  serious  fervency  towards  Ood.  and  open,  zealous  own- 
ing  of  true  piety  and  holiness,  without  regarding  the  little  parti- 
alities of  sects,  as  most  men  that  ever  I  came  near  in  sickness. 
When  he  lay  sick,  which  was  almost  a  year,  he  delivered  to  the 
judges  and  lawyers  that  sent  to  visit  him  such  answers  as  these, 
*  I  thank  your  lord  or  master  for  his  kindness ;  present  my  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  tell  him,  it  is  a  great  work  to  die  well ;  his 
time  is  near,  all  worldly  glory  must  come  down ;  intreat  him  to 
keep  his  integrity,  oveicome  temptations,  and  please  Ood,  and 

cettity  for  a  standiug^  army  to  preserve  the  peace,  or  a  ^neral  toleration, 
which  would  end  to  Popery."— p.  68.  Pope  further  informi  ut,  that  so  effec- 
tually did  the  bishop  play  bis  part,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  conventicle  left  in 
the  dioce^  of  Salisbury,  except  on  the  skirts  of  Wilts,  where  there  was  not  a 
settled  militia.  Yet  Ward  was  uo  persecutor ! 
^  Mr.  Grove,  who  acted  this  friendly  part  to  Baxter,  was  afterwai:ds  raised 

In  the  episcopal  bench  at  bishop  of  Chichester.     This  took  plact  in  1691,  sad 

bis  death  iu  16%.— ^/Am.  Ox»  vol.  iv.  p.  'A37. 
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prepare  to  die/  He  deeply  bewailed  the  great  sins  of  the  timesy 
and  the  prognostics  of  dreadful  things  which  he  thought  we 
were  in  danger  of;  and  though  in  the  wars  he  8u£fered  im- 
prisonment for  the  king's  cause,  towards  the  end  he  abandoned 
that  party,  and  greatly  feared  an  inundation  of  poverty^  enemiety 
Popery,  and  infidelity.* 

^^  During  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Samuel  Stirling,  many  jury- 
men in  London  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  recorder,  for 
not  finding  certain  Quakers  guilty  of  violating  the  act  agiintt 
conventicles.  They  appealed,  and  sought  remedy.''  The  judges 
remained  about  a  year  in  suspense ;  and  then,  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan,  delivered  their  resolution  against  the  recorder, 
for  the  subject's  freedom  from  such  sort  of  fines.  When  he 
had,  in  a  speech  of  two  or  three  hours  long,  spoke  vehemently 
to  that  purpose,  never  thing,  since  the  king's  return,  was  le^ 
ceived  with  greater  joy  and  applause  by  the  people ;  so  that 
the  judges  were  still  taken  for  the  pillars  of  law  and  liberty** 

^^  The  parliament  having  made  the  laws  agiunst  Nonconform* 
ists'  preaching,  and  private  religious  meetings,  so  grinding  and 
terrible,  the  king,  who  consented  to  those  laws,  became  the  sole 
patron  of  the  Nonconformists'  liberties ;  not  by  any  abatements 
of  law,  but  by  his  own  connivance  as  to  the  execution ;  the 
magistrates,  for  the  most  part,  doing  what  they  perceived  to  be 
his  will.  So  that  Sir  Richard  Ford,  all  the  time  of  his  mayoralty, 
though  supposed  one  of  their  greatest  and  most  knowing  adver- 
saries, never  disturl>ed  them.  The  ministers,  in  several  partieSi 
-were  oft  encouraged  to  make  their  addresses  to  the  king,  only 
to  acknowledge  his  clemency,  by  which  they  held  their  liberties 

1  Fountain,  of  whom  Baxter  makes  snch  honourable  meDtion^  was  toa  if 
William  Fountain,  of  Seabroke»  in  Buckt ;  and  educated  at  Christ-dnRd^ 
Oxford.  He  adopted  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  in  whose  army  he  had  Iht 
command  of  a  re^ment.  He  was  made  a  serjeant-at-law  bj  CionwcU,  %mi 
in  1659  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  preat  seal.  At  the  Rettoratioa  ht 
•was  made  a  serjeant  by  the  k\ug ^-^H^ood's  Fasti,  vol.  i.  p.  497.  EdiC  BHm. 

"  Baxter  refent  here  to  the  celebrated  trial  of  Penn  and  Mead,  bcfbitt  tiM 
recorder  of  London,  who  has  thus,  with  the  lord  mayor,  Stirlio^,  obfaiBcd 
an  infamous  notoriety.  The  trial  rendered  immense  service  to  the  canic  af 
liberty. 

n  Sir  John  Vaughan,  lord  chief  juitice  of  the  Common  Pleas^  who  aeq 
himself  hO  nobly  on  this  occasion,  was  a  man  of  excellent  parta  mad 
learning.    He  was  the  iutiniate  friend  of  Seldcu,  and  a  man  of  the  tmmn     _ 
ciplcs  and  independence.     llii»  son  published  his  Reports,  amon^  which  iitiM 
case  above  referred  to.    Baxter  iia^  noticed  his  treatment  of  his  own 
the  preceding  cha]>tcr,  in  which  he  appears  to  bava  acted  with  a 
of  tact. 


ind  to  profess  their  loyalty*  Sir  Joim  Babor  introdoed  Dr; 
Manton,  Mr.  Ennis,  a  Scots  Nonconformist,  Mn  Whittaker, 
Dr.  Annesly,  Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Vincent,  &c.  The  king 
told  them,  that  though  such  acts  were  made,  he  was  against 
persecotion»  and  hoped  ere  long  to  stand  on  his  own  legs,  and 
then  they  should  see  how  much  he  was  iigainst  it.  By  this 
means,  many  scores  of  nonconformable  ministers  in  London 
kept  up  preaching  in  private  houses.  Some  fifty,  some  a 
hundred,  many  three  hundred,  and  many  one  thousand  or  two 
thousand  at  a  meeting;  by  which,  for  the  present,  the  city's 
necessities  were  much  supplied,  for  very  few  of  the  burnt 
churches  were  yet  built  up  again.  Yet  this  never  moved  the 
bishops  to  relent,  or  give  any  favour  to  the  preaching  of  Non- 
conlbrmists ;  and  though  the  best  of  the  Conformists,  for  th^ 
most,  were  got  up  to  London,  alas  !  they  were  but  few  :  and 
the  most  of  the  religious  people  were  more  and  more  alienated 
from  the  prelates  and  their  churches.® 

'^  Those  who  from  the  beginning  saw  plainly  what  was  doing, 
lamented  all  this.  They  thought  it  was  not  without  great  cun- 
ning, that  seeing  only  a  parliament  was  formerly  trusted 
with  the  people's  liberties,  and  could  ruse  a  war  against  him 
(interest  ruling  the  world),  it  was  contrived  that  this  parliament 
should  make  the  severest  laws  against  the  Nonconformists,  to 
grind  them  to  dust,  and  that  the  king  should  allay  the  execu- 
tion at  his  pleasure,  and  become  their  protector  against  parlia^ 
ments;  and  that  they  who  would  not  consent  to  this  should  suffer. 
Indeed,  the  ministers  themselves  seemed  to  make  little  doubt  of 
this ;  but  they  thought,  that  if  Papists  must  have  liberty,  it  was 
as  good  for  them  also  to  take  theirs  as  to  be  shut  out ;  that  it 
was  not  lawful  for  them  to  refuse  their  present  freedom,  though 
they  were  sure  that  evil  was  designed  in  granting  it ;  and  that 
before  men's  designs  could  come  to  ripeness,  God  might,  in 
many  ways,  frustrate  them.  All  attempts,  however,  to  get  any 
comprehension,  as  it  was  then  called,  any  abatement  of  the 

•  The  conduct  of  the  court  towards  the  disseDtert  at  this  time,  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  knowledji^e  of  the  secret  treaty  witb  France ;  the  object  of 
which,  on  Charles's  part,  was  to  be  rendered  independent  of  parliament ;  the 
object  of  France  was  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  in  £ng;land.  Thouf  b 
the  relaxation  of  the  persecution  of  the  dissenters  is  said  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  advice  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  no  concern  in  the  original  secret 
treaty  witb  France,  it  was  completely  iu  the  spirit  of  that  compact,  and  muti 
bavc  been  acceptable  to  the  k\o%,^^Haltam,  li.  525. 
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rigour  of  the  laws,  or  legal  lifierty  and  unioDi  were  moal 
tually  made  void,  p 

'<  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1671-2|  the  king  canted  hk 
Exchequer  to  be  shut ;  no  that  whereas  a  multitude  of  merchants 
and  others  had  put  their  money  into  the  bankers*  hands^  and 
the  bankers  lent  it  to  the  king,  and  the  king  gave  ordera  to  pay 
out  no  more  of  it  for  a  year,  the  murmur  and  compkunt  in  the 
city  were  very  great,  that  their  estates  should  be,  as  they  called 
it,  so  surprised.  This  was  the  more  complained  of^  beoanse  k 
it  was  supposed  to  be  in  order  to  assist  the  French  in  a  war 
against  the  Dutch ;  they  therefore  took  a  year  to  be  equal  to 
perpetuity,  and  the  stop  to  be  a  loss  of  all,  seeing  wan  com* 
monly  increase  necessities,  but  do  not  supply  theme  Aooiy 
others,  all  the  money  and  estate  that  I  had  in  the  world,  of  my 
own,  was  there,  except  ten  pounds  per  annum,  which  i  enjoyed 
for  eleven  or  twelve  years.  Indeed,  it  was  not  my  «>wn,  wliich 
I  will  mention  to  counsel  those  that  would  do  good,  to  do  il 
speedily,  and  with  all  their  might.  I  had  got  in  all  my  life,  the 
net  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Having  no  child,  I  devoted 
almost  all  of  it  to  a  charitable  use,  a  free-school ;  I  need  my 
best  and  ablest  friends  for  seven  years,  with  all  the  skill  and 
industry  I  could,  to  help  me  to  some  purchase  of  house  or  land 
to  lay  it  out  on,  that  it  might  be  accordingly  scttlod.  Bit 
though  there  were  never  more  sellers,  I  could  never,  by  nil  tbcst 
friends,  hear  of  any  that  reason  could  encourage  a  nan  to  kf 
it  out  on,  as  secure,  and  a  tolerable  bargain ;  so  that  I  told 
I  did  perceive  the  devil's  resistance  of  it,  and  did  verily 
that  he  would  prevail,  and  I  should  never  settle,  but  it  would  bi 
lost.  So  hard  is  it  to  do  any  good,  when  a  man  k  fully  rraolvad. 
Divers  such  observations,  verily  confirm  me,  that  than  an 
devils  that  keep  up  a  war  against  goodness  in  the  world.'** 

The  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  by  which  many  wen  to- 
tally ruined,  was  one  of  the  most  inftimoua  tranaactiona  of  an 
infamous  reign.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  conndafei  al 
the  time  the  principal  adviser  of  the  measure;  but  he  took  can 
previously  to  withdraw  his  own  money  from  the  hands  of  bk 
banker,  and  to  advise  some  of  his  friends  to  do  the  tame.  Tht 
real  author  of  the  measure,  it  is  now  known,  was  Lord  CUfibrd/ 

f  Life,  part  Hi.  pp.  86—88.  <  Ibid,  psrt  iu.  p.  89. 

'  Shsftetbnry  defends  himself  af^ost  the  cbsri^  of  haviD|^sdvis«l  tba  Msa* 
sure,  or  approviDf;  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  Locke,  which  Locd  Kiog  km 
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The  tlopiHige^  m  Baxter  8ay%  was  intended  to  lait  only  fiir  a 
jtmr  $  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  recovered  the  momqr* 
He  bore  f  lie  lots,  however,  very  patiently^  and  records  the 
disaster  rather  to  instruct  others  how  to  use  their  proper^, 
than  to  moam  over  it  himself.  The  difficulty  he  expeii- 
enoed  in  disposing  of  his  thousand  pounds,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  devil's  resistance,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  pec«* 
liarity  of  his  own  mind.  He  appears  always  to  have  found 
great  dilBculty  m  satisfying  himself^  where  diere  was  the  least 
room  for  doubt  or  objection.  Doubts  presented  themselves  to 
Um,  which  would  scarcely  have  occuired  to  any  other  man. 
He  possessed  great  decision  of  character,  yet  often  strangely 
manifiested  a  want  of  decision  of  mind*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  ilT 
this  was  owing  to  satanic  influence,  that  he  should  have  aUowed 
the  devil  to  have  such  advant     \  over  him. 

We  come  now  to  a  very        of     t  eve  t      1        y 

these  times;  the  king's  t  dis)  wi      the 

laws  agidnst  the  Nonconfon  lliis         i 

oo  the  15th  of  March,  1678,  x       *^t       \  ^ 

bf  virtne  of  his  tvpreme  «e 

pcfids  all  penal  laws  thereabot     and  %  *i 

It  number  of  public  i  pli        to  of      i    ts 

coalbrm  noC    Provided  the  ue       rov      !>y  h 

that  they  only  meet  in  plat      si      io        by  hi  i 

doors,  and  do  not  preach  sedi  r,  nor  against  the  chureti  < 

Ebgland."* 

The  evident  design  of  this  transaction,  projected  by  Shaftes^ 
^mry,  was  to  secure  liberty,  not  to  the  Nonconformists,  but  to 
ha  Roman  Catholics;   consequently,  the  views  of  the  Lon- 

on  ministers,  as  might  be  expected,  were  not  harmonious  as 

\  the  use  which  should  be  made  of  this  just,  but  illegal  prt« 

lege. 

1  pUto  euoufh,  from  that  letter,  however,  that  he  had  taken  cure  tbsS 
owo  interesu  should  uot  be  affected  by  the  meaturc.  It  was  properly  the 
flMnoeoient  of  the  uatiooal  debt,  and  produced  al  the  time  iisiverisi 
lay. 

The  Lord  Keeper  BrifJ^man  reti^ued  the  i^reat  teal  heeatite  he  vonlil 

ttach  it  to  this  act,  aud  Shaftesbury,  the  author  of  the  measure,  succeed* 

bia  place.    Locke  was  at  this  time  appointed  aecretary  to  Shaftesbury* 

e  presentation  of  benefices.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Shafiesbttfy'a 

la  were  not  iotciuled  in  hostility  to  the  dissenters.— Lard  Kmf's  Ij^ff^ 

,  p.  33.    Locke's  letter  to  a  person  of  quality  states  Tery  clearly  the 

'hich  Shaftesbury  took  in  this  measure,  sod  Ike  rsssoos  whMk  in* 

id  him. 
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'^  When  it  came  out/'  says  Baxter,  *^  the  London  noneonforai- 
able  ministers  were  invited  to  return  his  majesty  their  thanks. 
At  their  meeting,  Dr.  Seaman  and  Mr,  Jenkins,  who  had  been 
till  then  most  distant  from  the  court,  were  for  a  thankagmii|^ 
in  such  high  applauding  terms  as  Dr.  Manton,  and  almott  all  the 
rest,  dissented  from.  Some  were  for  avoiding  terms  of  appro* 
bation,  lest  the  parliament  should  fall  upon  them ;  and  aonie^ 
because  they  would  far  rather  have  had  any  tolerable  state  oT 
unity  with  the  public  ministry  than  a  toleration ;  snpporii^ 
that  the  toleration  was  not  chiefly  for  their  sakes,  bat  for  the 
Papists,  and  that  they  should  hold  it  no  longer  than  that  inte- 
rest required  it ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  church  of  England  :  and  that  tbej 
had  no  security  for  it,  but  it  might  be  taken  from  them  at  any 
time. 

'*  They  thought  that  it  tended  to  continue  our  divisions,  and  ts 
weaken  the  Protestant  ministry  and  church ;  and  that  while  the 
body  of  the  Protestant  people  were  in  all  places  divided,  one 
part  was  still  ready  to  be  used  against  the  other,  and  many  sios 
and  calamities  kept  up.  They  thought  the  present  geoeratkm 
of  Nonconformists  was  likely  to  be  soon  worn  out,  and  the  pub- 
lic assemblies  to  be  Jamentably  disadvantaged  by  young,  nw, 
unqualified  ministers,  that  were  likely  to  be  introduced ;  they 
concluded,  therefore,  on  a  cautious  and  moderate  thsnksgin^g 
for  the  king's  clemency,  and  their  own  liberty ;  and  when  they 
could  not  come  to  agreement  about  the  form  of  it,  Lord  Arliaif- 
ton  introduced  them  to  a  verbal,  extemporate  thanksgiving ;  and 
so  their  difference  was  ended  as  to  that.  ^ 

^'The  question,  whether  toleration  of  us  in  our  different 
blies,  or  such  an  abatement  of  impositions  as  wonld 
some  ministers  to  the  public  assemblies  by  law,  were 

*  I  apprehend  Baxter  has  here  fallen  into  tome  mittske.  It  U  notlUori^ 
the  miniiten  would  have  been  received  to  deliver  an  extempore  sMna. 
Besides*  if  they  could  not  aj^ree  aaionff  themselves  what  lo  —j  la  ■rillst, 
who  would  have  undertaken  to  speak  for  them  ?  An  address  drawa  ap  I7 
Owen,  thouffh  he  seldom  appears  in  Baxter's  accounts  of  the  Loadoa  ■!■!■ 
ten»  was  adopted  on  this  occasion.— 3/fiiiotrf  0/  Oveii,  pp.  273,  873.  9i  Bdlk 
It  was  at  this  time,  if  we  may  believe  Burnet,  that  the  ocmrt  ordnvd  il^ 
pounds  a  year  to  be  paid  to  most  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  la  LoaJaai 
and  a  hundred  to  the  chief  of  them.  Baxter,  he  says*  test  back  hit  peasiea, 
and  would  not  touch  it ;  but  most  of  the  others  took  It.  Burnet  (Ivaa  ihli  « 
StilUn^eet's  authority,  and  represents  it  as  bush  money.  It  is  voy  slnagSb 
if  this  was  done,  that  Baxter  should  not  have  mentioned  iL— BaraeTj  Omm 
7\m$if  vol.  ii.  p»  16.  Calamy  remarkf  on  this  pMtage,in  '  Hit  Own  Lifc/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  468. 
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dniraUe,  vnm  ft  great  controversy  then  among  ttte'-Nonoon- 
tonmUf  and  greater  it  had  been,  but  that  the  hopes  of  abate- 
BMOty  called  then  a  comprehension,  were  so  low  as  made  liiem 
the  less  concerned  in  the  agitation  of  it.  But  whenever  there 
was  a  new  session  of  parliament,  which  put  them  in  some  little 
hope  of  abatement,  the  controversy  began  to  revive  according 
to  the  measure  of  those  hopes.  The  Independents  and  all  the 
Stetaries,  and  some  few  Presbyterians,  especially  in  London,  who 
bad  large  congregations,  and  liberty  and  encouragement,  were 
rather  for  a  toleration.  The  rest  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
episcqial  Nonconformists,  were  for  abatement  and  comprehen* 


The  several  parties  were  influenced  by  their  respective  prin* 
dpke  of  church  government  and  civil  establishments.  Ail  par* 
laes^  however,  were  glad  to  obtain  what  they  could,  and  to  use 
the  temporary  freedom  which  was  allowed,  though  in  a  very 
■Dfoostitutional  manner,  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
fdigion.  The  attachment  to  Popery  on  the- part  of  the  reign* 
iqg  powers,  threatened  great  danger  to  the  country ;  but  I  very 
mach  dcmbt,  whether  if  this  had  not  created  much  aniciety  to 
the  church  party,  the  Nonconformists  would  ifot  have  been  en*> 
tirdy  crushed.  From  the  conflicting  interests  of  party,  the 
cause  of  the  dissenters  in  this  country  has  often  been  permitted 
lo  gain  ground,  till  their  body  has  arrived  at  such  a  measure  of 
strength  as  even  now  constitutes  its  best  security. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  this  year,  Baxter  fell  into  a  dan« 
gerous  fit  of  sickness,  which,  he  says,  God,  in  his  wonted 
mercy,  did,  in  time,  so  far  remove  as  to  restore  him  to  some  ca- 
pacity of  service.—'^  I  had  till  now  forborne,  for  several  reasons^ 
to  seek  a  license  for  preaching  from  the  king,  upon  the  tolera- 
tion ;  but  when  all  others  had  taken  theirs,  and  were  settled  in 
London  and  other  places,  as  they  could  get  opportunity,  I  de- 
layed no  longer,  but  sent  to  seek  one,  on  condition  I  might  have 
it  without  the  title  of  Independent,  Presbyterian,  or  any  other 
party,  but  only  as  a  Nonconformist.  Before  I  sentf  Sir  Thomas 
Player,  chamberlain  of  London,  had  procured  it  me  so,  without 
my  knowledge  or  endeavour.  I  had  sought  none  so  long,  because 
I  was  unwilling  to  be,  or  seem,  any  cause  of  that  way  of  liberty^ 
if  a  better  might  have  been  had,  and  therefore  would  not  med- 
dle hi  it.  I  lived  ten  miles  from  London,  and  thought  it  not  just 
to  come  9nd  set  up  a  congregation  there  till  the  ministers  had 

»  Ufe,  part  iii.  pp.  99j  100. 
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fully  settled  theirs,  who  had  borne  the  burden  in  the  timet  of 
the  raging  plague,  and  fire,  and  other  calamities,  lest  I  shoaU 
draw  away  any  of  their  auditors,  and  hinder  their  maintenanee* 
No  one  that  ever  I  heard  of  till  mine  could  get  a  license^  lulcsi 
he  would  be  entitled  in  it,  a  Presbyterian,  Independent^  Ana- 
baptist, or  of  some  sect. 

^^  The  19th  of  November,'  my  baptism  day,  was  the  first  dsfi 
after  ten  years'  silence,  that  I  preached  in  a  tolerated,  pnblie 
assembly,  though  not  yet  tolerated  in  any  consecrated  cburch, 
but  only  against  law,  in  my  own  house.  Some  merchants  set 
up  a  Tuesday's  lecture  in  London,  to  be  kept  by  six  minis* 
ters,  at  Pinner's  Hall,  allowing  them  twenty  shillings  a  piece 
each  sermon,  of  whom  they  chose  me  to  be  one.  But  when  1 
had  preached  there  only  four  sermons,  1  found  the  Independents 
so  quarrelsome  with  what  I  said,  that  all  the  city  did  ring  of 
their  backbitings  and  false  accusations;'  so  that,  had  1  bnt 
preached  for  unity,  and  against  division,  or  unnecessary  with* 
drawing  from  each  other,  or  against  unwarrantable  narrowing  of 
Christ's  church,  it  was  said,  abroad,  that  I  preached  against  tha 
Independents.  Especially  if  I  did  but  say  that  man's  will  had  a 
natural  liberty,  though  a  moral  thraldom  to  vice ;  that  man 
might  have  Christ  and  life,  if  they  were  truly  willing ;  and  that 
men  have  power  to  do  better  than  they  do ;  it  was  cried  abrandy 
among  all  the  party,  that  I  preached  up  Arminianism,  and 
free  will,  and  man's  power ;  and,  O!  what  an  odious  crime  was 
Uiis ! « 

<^  On  January  the  24th,  1672-3,  I  began  a  Tuesday  loetaio 
at  Mr.  Turner's  church,  in  New  Street,  near  Fetter  Lane,  with 
great  convenience,  and  God's  encouraging  blessing ;  but  I 


*  Here  if  another  discrepancy  of  date  from  what  ii  given  in  the  <, 
Register,'  and  referred  to  in  the  (irtt  page  of  this  volume.  Accordinf  lo  |U^ 
be  was  uot  baptised  either  oo  tlie  sijrih  or  the  mxiteiUk  ;  bat  It  h  prCHy  t«^ 
deut  be  was  born  on  the  twelfth  of  Noveoiber,  according  to  Ma  ova 

y  For  some  reason  or  other,  Baxter  and  the  Independenu  teem  never  i 
•greed.    There  were  probably  faults  ou  both  sides ;  though,  1  apprehend,  tht 
principal  canset  were,  the  rashness  and  imprudence  with  which  he 
things  u»  the  pulpit,  aud  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  by  misehltvi 
often  trifling  re[>orts. 

*  The  l¥esdaWlhoming  lecture  now  «et  up,  continues  to  the  present  tiMC» 
and  if  regularly  preached  at  New  Broad-ktreet  Meeting-housv.  It  U  not  lolhs 
credit  of  the  dissenters,  that  somv  of  their  mo^  respectable  mlnUtBiv 
lef:  t«>  deliver  that  lecture  to  almost  empty  benches.  The  Iccturen, 
their  honour,  though  I  believe  they  derive  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  their 
boars,  continue  them,  at  there  is  some  property  for  the  gnod  of  others 
to  their  distribution. 
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took  a  peony  of  money  for  it  from  any  one.^  On  the  Lord's 
days  I  had  no  congregation  to  preach  to,  but  occasionally  to  any 
that  desired  me,  being  unwilling  to  set  up  a  church  and  become 
the  pastor  of  any,  or  take  maintenance  in  this  distracted  and 
unsettled  way,  unless  further  changes  should  manifest  it  to  be 
my  duty ;  nor  did  I  ever  give  the  sacrament  to  any  one  person^ 
but  to  mv  flock  at  Kidderminster.  I  saw  it  o£fended  the  Con- 
formists,  and  had  many  other  present  inconveniences,  while  we 
had  any  hope  of  restoration  and  concord  from  the  parliament. 

*'  The  parliament  met  again  in  February,  and  voted  down  the 
king's  declaration  as  illegal.  The  king  promised  them  that 
it  should  not  be  brought  into  precedent;  and  thereupon  they 
consulted  of  a  bill  for  the  ease  of  Nonconformists,  or  dissenters. 
Many  of  tliem  highly  professed  their  resolution  to  carry  it  on  ; 
bHt  when  they  had  granted  the  tax,  they  turned  it  off,  and  left 
it  oodone,  destroying  our  shelter  of  the  king's  declaration ;  and 
so  leaving  us  to  the  storm  of  all  their  severe  laws,  which  some 
oountry  justices  rigorously  executed,  though  the  most  forbore.^ 

^  On  February  the  20th,  I  took  a  house  in  Bloomsbury,  in 
London,  and  removed  thither  after  Easter,  with  my  family ;  God 
having  mercifully  given  me  three  years  of  great  peace,  among 
^iet  neighbours,  at  Totteridge,  and  much  more  health  or  ease 
than  I  expected,  and  some  opportunity  to  serve  him. 

^'  The  parliament  grew  into  great  jealousies  of  the  preva- 
lency  of  Popery.  There  was  an  army  raised  which  lay  upon 
Blackheath,  encamped,  as  for  service  against  the  Dutch  :  in 
which  so  many  of  the  commanders  were  Papists,  as  made  men 
fear  the  design  was  worse.     They  feared  not  to  talk  openly,  that 

*  Tbe  place  in  which  Baxter  officiated  in  Fetter  Lane,  is  that  between 
Nevil'c  Court  aud  New  Street,  now  occupied  by  tbe  Moravians.  It  appears  to 
hsTc  existed,  though  perhaps  in  a  difTereut  form,  before  the  fire  of  Loudon. 
Tvrttcr,  who  was  tbe  tirst  minister,  was  a  very  active  man  during  the  plague. 
He  was  ejected  from  Suobury,  in  Middlesex,  and  continued  to  preach  in  Fet« 
tcr  Lane  till  towards  the  cud  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  when  be  removed  to 
Leather  Laue.  Baxter  carried  on  the  Frida}  morning  lecture  till  the  24th  of 
Ao^st,  1682.  The  church  which  then  met  in  it  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Lobb,  whose  predecessors  had  been  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Thankful  OweD. 
It  has  been  preserved  by  an  unbroken  line  of  Evangelical  pastors  to  the  present 
time,  in  which  it  enjoys  the  ministry  of  my  venerable  friend  the  Rev. 
George  Burder,  and  his  worthy  co-pastor  the  Rev.  Caleb  Morrii.^Se« 
*  WiiUoii's  Dis<^ntitig  Churches,'  vol.  iii.  p.  420. 

^  It  was  sus})ected  that  the  women  about  the  king  interposed,  and  induced 
Vim  to  withdraw  his  declaration.  Upon  this,  Shaftesbury  turned  short  round, 
proToked  at  the  king's  want  of  steadiness,  and,  especially,  at  his  giving  up  tiM 
poiut  about  issuing  writs  in  tbe  recess  of  parliament. — Hallam,  vol,  ii.  p.  530. 
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the  Papists^  having  no  hope  of  getting  the  parliament  to  set  vp 
their  religion  by  law,  did  design  to  take  down  parliaments,  and 
reduce  the  government  to  the  French  model,  and  religion  to  thrir 
state,  by  a  standing  army.  These  thoughts  put  them  into  dismal 
expectations,  and  many  wished  that  the  army,  at  any  rate,  might 
be  disbanded.  The  Duke  of  York  being  general,  the  parliament 
made  an  act  that  no  man  should  \ye  in  any  office  of  trust  who 
would  not  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance ;  receife 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  order  of  the  church  of  England; 
and  renounce  transubstantiation.  Some  that  were  known,  sold 
or  laid  down  their  places  :  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  new  lord 
treasurer,  Clifford,  laid  down  all.  It  was  said  that  they  did  it 
on  supposition  that  the  act  left  the  king  empowered  to  renew 
their  commissions  when  they  had  laid  them  down :  but  the  lord 
chancellor  told  the  king  that  it  was  not  so ;  and  so  they  were 
put  out  by  themselves.  This  settled  men  in  the  fiill  belief 
that  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Clifford  were  Papists.  Tlie 
Londoners  had  special  hatred  against  the  duke,  ever  sinoe  the 
burning  of  London,  commonly  saying,  that  divers  were  taken 
casting  fire-balls,  and  brought  to  his  guards  of  soldiers  to  be  se- 
cured, whom  he  let  go,  and  both  secured  and  concealed  them*'** 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  celebrated  Test  Act 
was  passed.  The  church  party,  according  to  Burnet,  showed  a 
noble  zeal  for  their  religion  ;  and  the  dissenters  got  great  repu- 
tation for  their  silent  deportment.  Tlie  design  of  the  measoro 
is  very  obvious;  but  the  impropriety  of  doing  evil  that  good  might 
come,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  it.  To  get  rid  of  the  Doke  of 
York,  and  a  Popish  party,  who  might  have  been  thrown  ont  hj 
other  means,  the  prostitution  of  a  sacred  ordinance  of  religion  was 
resorted  to,  by  which  a  gross  enormity  came  to  be  perpetuated  in 
the  country  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  The  diante- 
restedness  of  the  dissenters  in  submitting  to  let  this  bill  pass 
quietly,  is  more  worthy  of  commendation  than  is  their  wisdom; 
while  the  injustice  and  ingratitudeof  the  party  which  then  praised 
them,  do  it  infinite  discredit.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  en* 
lightened  men  of  all  parties  that  this  abomination  is  now  no  more. 

Though  the  preamble  of  the  act,  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  transaction,  show  that  the  main  object  was  a  safeguard 
against  Popery,  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  both  hooics 
Uked  it  the  better  for  this  secondary  effect  of  shutting  out  the 
Presbyterians  still  more  than  had  been  done  by  previous 

*  Lire,  part  ili.  p.  ]06. 
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of  this  reign.  There  took  place,  however,  a  remarkable  coalition 
between  the  two  parties ;  for  many  who  had  always  acted  as  high 
churchmen  and  cavaliers,  sensible^  at  last,  of  the  policy  of  their 
common  adversaries,  renounced  a  good  deal  of  the  intolerance 
mnd  bigotry  that  had  characterised  the  present  parliament.  The 
dissenters,  with  much  disinterestedness,  gave  their  support  to 
the  Test  act :  in  return,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and,  after  some 
debate,  passed  to  the  Lords,  repealing,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  persecuting  laws  against  their  worship.  The  Upper  House, 
perhaps  insidiously,  returned  it  with  amendments  more  favour- 
able to  the  dissenters,  and  insisted  upon  them,  after  a  conference. 
A  sudden  prorogation  put  an  end  to  this  bill,  which  was  as 
unacceptable  to  the  court  as  it  was  to  the  zealots  of  the  church 
of  England.^ 

*^  On  the  26th  of  October,  the  parliament  met  again,  and 
suddenly  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  about  the  Duke  of  York's 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Modena's  daughter,  an  Italian  Papist^ 
akin  to  the  pope,  and  to  desire  that  it  might  be  stopped,  she 
being  not  yet  come  over.  As  soon  as  they  had  done  that,  the 
king,  by  the  chancellor,  prorogued  them  till  Monday  following, 
because  it  was  not  usual  for  a  parliament  to  grant  money  twice 
in  a  session.  On  Monday,  when  they  met,  die  king  desired 
speedy  aid  of  money  against  the  Dutch ;  and  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  set  forth  the  reasons  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
Dutch.  But  the  parliament  still  stuck  to  their  former  resent- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage,  and  renewed  their  mes- 
sage to  the  king  against  it,  who  answered  them  that  it  was  de* 
bated  at  the  open  council,  and  resolved  that  it  was  too  late  to 
stop  it.  On  Friday,  October  31,  the  parliament  went  so  high 
as  to  pass  a  vote  that  no  more  money  should  be  given  till  the 
eighteen  months  of  the  last  tax  were  expired,  unless  the  Dutch 
proved  obstinate,  arid  unless  we  were  secured  against  the  dan- 
ger of  Popery,  and  Popi^fh  counsellors,  and  their  grievances 
were  redressed.  It  voted  also  to  ask  of  his  majesty  a  day  of 
humiliation,  because  of  the  growth  of  Popery.  It  intended 
solemnly  to  keep  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  appointed  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet  to  preach  before  it,  who  was  then  mostly  engaged  in 

*  Hanam,  vol.  ii.  pp.  532,  533.  Some  of  the  ablest  discussioDS  respectioff 
the  Tcf  t  act,  aod  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  passed,  took  place  in  the 
debates  on  the  passing:  of  the  Repeal  bill,  in  the  year  1H28.  Lord  Holland*! 
tpcechy  on  introducing  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  masterly  specimen  of 
kistorical  accuracy  and  parliamentary  eloquence.  In  tbe  'Test  /Let  Reporter^' 
all  the  debates  are  accurately  recorded. 
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writing  against  Popery :  but  on  the  day  before,  being  Noiem- 
ber  4th,  the  king,  to  their  great  discontent,  prorogued  the  pw« 
liamenc  to  the  7th  of  January, 

*^  On  that  day,  the  parliament  met  again,  and  voted  that  their 
first  work  should  be  to  prevent  Popery,  redress  grieTances,  and 
be  secured  against  the  instruments  or  counsellors  of  thcae 
evils.  They  shortly  after  voted  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Lauderdale  unfit  for  trust  about  the  king,  and  desired  their 
removal.  When  they  came  to  the  Lord  Arlington,  and,  woold 
have  treated  him  in  the' same  manner,  without  an  impeachment, 
it  was  carried  against  that  attempt ;  and  because  the  members 
who  favoured  the  Nonconformists  were  against  the  rest,  and 
helped  off  Lord  Arlington,  the  rest  were  greatly  exasperated 
against  them,  and  reported  that  they  did  it  because  he  had  for- 
thered  the  Nonconformists'  licenses  for  tolerated  preaching. 

'^  llie  3d  of  February  was  a  public  fast  against  Poperj,  the 
first  which  I  remember,  beside  the  anniversary  fasts,  which  had 
ever  been  since  this  parliament  was  called,  which  had  now  Ht 
longer  than  that  called  the  Long  Parliament.  The  preacher^ 
Dr.  Cradock  and  Dr.  Whitchcot,  meddled  but  little  with  that 
business,  and  did  not  please  them  as  Dr.  Stillingfleet  had  done; 
who  greatly  animated  them  and  all  the  nation  against  Popery, 
by  his  open  and  diligent  endeavours  for  the  Protestant  cwse. 

*^  During  this  session,  the  Earl  of  Orrery^  desired  me  to  draw 
him  up,  in  brief,  the  terms  and  means  which  I  thought  would 
satisfy  the  Nonconformists,  so  far  as  to  unite  us  all  againt 
Popery ;  professing  that  he  met  with  many  great  men  that  were 
much  for  it,  and  particularly  the  new  lord  treasurer,  Sirlliomas 
Osborn,  afterwards  created  Lord  Danby,*  and  Dr.  Morley,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  vehemently  professed  his  desires  of  it.  Dr. 
Fulwood,  and  also  divers  others,  had  been  with  me  to  the  like 
purpose,  testifying  the  said  bishop's  resolution  herein.  1  wished 
them  all  to  tell  him  from  me,  that  he  had  done  so  much  to  the 

*  Formerly  Lord  Bro^biU,  uuder  wbicb  title  he  it  generally  spoksa  cf  fay 
Baxter,  aud  other  writers  of  that  period.  He  was  a  very  dittiii|(uUbtil  mSBp 
aud  probably  sincerely  desirous  on  this  occjision  to  promote  the  cood  of  ibc 
country,  aud  the  benefit  of  the  Nouconformistay  to  whom  ha  was  a  Itffsdtf 
friend. 

*  Danby  nucceeded  Clifford,  on  the  fall  of  the  cabal  miniitry.  He  was  doI 
a  Papist  like  bi»  predecessor;  but  was  a  corrupt  man,  capable  of  rcaortUif  la 
measures,  to  please  the  court,  which  were  most  injurious  to  the  conatitvtfMi 
and  interests  of  his  country.  It  was  through  bis  instrumentalitytboarevcr,  that 
the  marria^  of  the  Princess  Mary  with  the  Prince  of  OrsDgc  was  cftctcdy  Is 
which  circumstaucc  we  ultimately  owe  the  Revolutioo. 
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eootrarjr,  and  never  any  thing  this  way,  dnee  his  profeiiiona  of 
that  sort,  that  till  his  real  endeavours  convinced  men,  it  wooM 
not  be  believed  that  he  was  serious.  But  when  1  had  given  the 
Bftrl  of  Orrery  my  papers,  he  returned  them  me  with  Bhhop 
Morley's  strictures,  or  animadversions,  sis  by  his  words  and  the 
hand-writing  I  had  reasons  to  be  confident ;  by  which  he  made 
me  see  fully  that  all  his  professions  for  abatement  and  concord  * 
were  deceitiful  snares,  and  that  he  intended  no  such  thing/' ' 

Again,  our  worthy  and  indefatigable  friend  of  peace  took  up  his 
pen,  and  devoted  no  small  attention  to  this  new  scheme  of  union. 
His  proposals.  Bishop  Morley's  strictures,  and  his  reply,  are 
gjven  at  large,  in  his  own  narrative ; '  but  it  would  be  useiesa 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  any  part  of  the  documents,  since 
the  whole  ended,  as  all  other  schemes  of  the  same  kind  had 
done,  in  disappointment. 

^  A  little  after,  some  great  men  of  the  House  of  Conmions 
drew  up  a  bill,  as  tending  to  our  healing,  to  take  off  our  oaths, 
sabscriptions,  and  declarations,  except  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  allegiance,  and  subscriptions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England,  according  to  the  ISth  of  Elizabeth.  But  showing 
it  to  the  said  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  caused  them  to  forbear, 
and  broke  it ;  and  instead  of  it  he  furthered  an  act,  to  take  off 
only  assent  and  consent^  and  the  renunciation  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  which  would  have  been  but  a  cunning  snare  to  make 
us  more  remediless,  and  do  no  good;  seeing  that  the  same 
things,  with  the  repeated  clauses,  would  be  still,  by  other 
continued  obligations  required,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  canon  for 
subscription,  art.  ii.,  and  in  the  Oxford  act,  for  the  oath  and  for 
confining  refusers.  It  is  credibly  averred,  that  when  most  of 
the  other  bishops  were  against  this  ensnaring  show  of  abate « 
ment,  he  told  them  in  the  house  that  had  it  been  but  to  abate  us 
a  ceremony,  he  would  not  have  spoken  in  it :  but  he  knew  that 
we  were  bound  to  the  same  things  still,  by  other  clauses  or 
obligations,  if  these  were  repealed. 

*^  On  February  24th,  all  these  things  were  suddenly  ended, 
the  king  early  and  unexpectedly,  proroguing  the  parliament 
till  November  :  whereby  the  minds  of  both  houses  were  much 
troubled,  and  multitudes  greatly  exasf^rated  and  alienated 
from  the  court:  of  whom  many  now  saw  that  the  leading 
bishops  had  been  the  great  causes  of  our  distractions;  but 

f  Life,  ptrt  ui.  pp.  102-109.  i  Ibid.  pp.  113—140. 
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otiiers  hating  the  Nonconformists  more,  were  etill  as  hot  for 
prelacy  and  violence  as  ever. 

"  All  this  while,  the  aspiring  sort  of  Conformists,  who  looked 
for  preferment,  and  tiic  chaplains  who  lived  in  fuhiess,  and 
other  malignant  factious  clergymen,  did  write  and  preach  to 
stir  up  king,  parliament,  and  others,  to  violence  and  cruel^ 
against  the  liberty  and  blood  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  lived 
quietly  by  them  in  labour  and  poverty,  and  meddled  not  with 
them.  Some  railed  at  them  as  the  most  intolerable  villains  in 
the  world,  especially  Sam.  Parker,  who  was  jocularly  confuted  and 
detected  by  Mr.  Marvel,  a  parliament  man.  One  Hickering- 
hill,  and  others,  came  near  him  in  their  malignity ;  and  Papists 
taking  the  advantage,  set  in  and  did  the  like.  One  wrote  a 
'  Sober  Inquiry '  of  the  reasons  why  the  nonconformable  minis- 
ters were  still  so  valued  by  the  people,  which  was  their  grieroos 
vexation,  and  pretended  many  causes ;  I  know  not  whether 
more  malignantly  or  foolishly,  which  none  could  believe  hot 
strangers,  and  those  that  were  blinded  by  faction,  malignity^  or 
false  reports.^ 

^^  llic  Lord's-day  before  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  one 
these  prelatists  preached  to  them,  to  persuade  them  that  we  are 
obstinate,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  or  eased  by  any  means  but 
vengeance,  urging  them  to  set  fire  to  the  faggot,  and  teach  us 
by  scourges  or  scorpions,  and  open  our  eyes  with  gall.  Yet 
none  of  these  will  procure  us  leave  to  publish,  or  offer  to  autho- 
rity the  reasons  of  our  nonconformity.  But  this  is  not  the 
first  proof  that  a  carnal,  worldly,  proud,  ungodly  clergy,  who 
never  were  serious  in  their  own  professed  belief,  nor  felt  the 
power  of  what  they  preach,  have  been,  in  most  ages  of  the 
church,  its  greatest  plague,  and  the  greatest  hinderers  of  holi* 
ness  and  concord,  by  making  their  formalities  and  ceremonies 
the  test  of  holiness,  and  their  worldly  interest  and  domina- 
tion tlie  only  cement  of  concord.  Oh  how  much  hath  Satan 
done  against  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world,  by  setting  np  pas- 
tors and  rulers  over  the  churches,  to  fight  against  Christ  in  his 
own  name  and  livery,  and  to  destroy  piety  and  peace,  by  a  pre- 
tence of  promoting  them ! 

^^At  this  time,  April,  1G74,  God  so  much   increased  my 
languishing,  and  laid  me  so  low,  by  an  incessant  inflation  of  my 

^  See  an  account  of  the  contrDvcrsy  here  referred  to,  and  of  the 
of  Parker  and  Marvel,  in  <  Memoirs  of  Owen/  pp.  268— 273. 
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tad,  and  translation  of  my  great  flatulency  thither  to  the  nerves 
nd  members^  increasing  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  to  greater 
ainsy  that  I  had  reason  to  think  that  my  time  on  earth 
^ould  not  be  long.  And,  oh !  how  good  hath  Uie  will  of  God 
roved  hitherto  to  me :  and  will  it  not  be  best  at  last  ?  Bxpe- 
ience  causeth  me  say  to  his  praise,  *  Great  peace  have  they 
hat  kive  his  law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them ;  and  though 
ly  flesh  and  heart  do  fail,  God  is  the  rock  of  my  hearty  and  my 
ortion  for  ever.' 

^  Taking  it  to  be  my  duty  to  preach  while  toleration  conti-* 
ntdf  I  removed  the  last  spring  to  London,  where  my  diseases 
lereasing  for  about  half  a  year,  constrained  me  to  cease  my 
Viday's  lecture/  and  an  afternoon's  sermon  on  the  Lord's  day 
1  my  own  house,  to  my  grief;  and  to  preach  only  one  sermon 
week  at  St.  James's  market  «house,  where  some  had  hired  an 
looovenient  place.  But  I  had  great  encouragement  to  labour 
bere^  because  of  the  notorious  necessity  of  the  people :  for  it  was 
oted  as  the  habitation  of  the  most  ignorant,  atheistical,  and 
opith,  about  London ;  while  the  greatness  of  the  parish  of  St. 
iartin,  made  it  impossible  for  the  tenth,  perhaps  the  twen-* 
ieth  person  in  the  parish,  to  hear  in  the  parish  church ;  and 
he  next  parishes,  St.  Giles  and  Clement  Danes,  were  almost  in 
be  like  case. 

"  On  July  5,  1674,  at  our  meeting  over  St.  James's  market* 
ouse,  God  vouchsafed  us  a  great  deliverance.  A  main  beam^ 
weakened  before  by  the  weight  of  the  people,  so  cracked,  that 
hree  times  they  ran  in  terror  out  of  the  room,  thinking  it  was 
ailing,  but  remembering  the  like  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West, 
reproved  their  fear  as  causeless.  But  the  next  day,  taking  up 
be  boards,  we  found  that  two  rends  were  so  great,  that  it  was  a 
{onder  of  Providence  that  the  floor  had  not  fallen,  and  the  roof 
fiih  it,  to  the  destruction  of  multitudes.  The  Lord  make  us 
hankful !  ^ 

**  It  pleased  God  to  give  me  marvellous  encouragement  in  my 

I  I  suppose  he  renewed  it  a^io,  and  continued  it,  though  perhaps  with  fre* 
uent  interruptions,  till  1682,  when  lie  finally  ji^ave  it  up. 

i  Oo  this  occasii)U  Mrs.  Baxter  discovered  great  presence  of  mind.  After 
ic  ftrtt  crack  was  beard,  she  went  immediately  down  stairs,  and  accosting 
M  Ant  person  she  met,  a^iked  what  was  his  profession.    He  said,  a  carpenter. 

Can  you  suddenly  put  a  prop  under  the  middle  of  this  beam  ?*'  said  she. 
'he  man  dwelt  close  by,  had  a  great  prop  ready,  suddenly  put  it  under,  whil« 
ic  congregation  above  kuew  nothing  of  it,  but  had  it«  feari  increased  by  th« 
iao*s  knoQkix)]^,^ Manoir*  o/Afrt*  Baxter ,  p.  61* 
VOL.  !•  X 
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preaching  at  St.  James's,    The  crack  having  frightoiMl  aivay 
most  of  the  richer  sort,  especially  the  women  ;  moat  of  the  coo* 
gregation  were  young  men  of  the  most  capable  Mgty  who  heard 
with  very  great  attention,  and  many  that  bad  not  oomo  lo 
church  for  years,  received  so  much,  and  nanifested  ao  gital  a 
change  (some  Papists,  and  divers  others,  returning  publie  thanks 
to  God  for  their  conversion),  as  made  all  my  charge  and  traohb 
easy  to  me.    Among  all  the  popish,  rude,  and  ignorant  mnlli- 
tude  who  were  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  we  had  searee  any  thafe 
opened  their  mouths  against  us,  and  that  did  not  apeak  wdl  of 
the  preaching  of  the  word  among  them ;  though,  when  I  int 
went  thither,  the  most  knowing  inhabitants  assured  me  that 
some  of  the  same  persons  wished  my  death.    Among  the  radcr 
sort,  a  common  reformation  was  notified  in  the  place^  in  their 
conversation  as  well  as  in  their  judgments. 

^^  But  Satan,  the  enemy  of  God  and  souls,  did  qniekly  vse 
divers  means  to  hinder  me :  by  persecution,  by  the 
the  work,  and  by  the  troublesome  clamours  of  some  that 
too  much  inclined  to  separation.  First,  a  fellow,  that 
a  trade  of  being  an  informer,  accused  me  to  Sir  WiUian  Fid* 
teney,  a  justice  near,  upon  the  act  agiuost  couventiclea.  Sir 
William  dealt  so  wisely  and  fairly  in  the  business,  as  frustnlid 
the  informer's  first  attempts,  who  offered  his  oath  agaimt  ne} 
and  before  he  could  make  a  second  attempt,  Mr.  David  Uojd, 
the  Karl  of  St.  Alban's  bailiff,  and  other  inhabitants,  ao  aeaichad 
after  the  quality  of  the  informer,  and  prosecuted  him  to  aaanra 
the  parish  from  the  charge  of  his  children,  as  made  him  flea^  wad 
appear  no  more.  I,  who  had  been  the  first  silenced,  and  the  int- 
sent  to  gaol  upon  the  Oxford  act  of  confinement,  waa  the  fint 
prosecuted  upon  the  act  of  conventicles,  after  the  parliemeotls 
condemning  the  king's  declaration,  and  licenses  to  prceeh. 

'^  Shortly  after  this,  the  storm  grew  much  greater.  The  mn 
nisters  of  state  had  new  consultations.  The  Duke  of  Leader* 
dale,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  the  Lord  KeepcTy 
Sir  Heneage  Fmch,^  Bishop  Morley,  and  Bishop  Ward,  ttt^ 

k  Sir  Henea^  FiDch  wii  one  of  the  Issdinf  mtmbtrs  of  the 
which  restored  Charles  II.,  hy  whom  he  was  aiade  soliehDr-geaenil 
^lately  after.    He  became  attorney  •general  in  1670,  ami  lofd  bssf  ar  ef 
great  seal  io  1C73 ;  was  raised  to  the  chancellorthip  la  l<7i, 
Earl  of  Nottiogham  in  1681.    His  lordship  was  properly  the 
noble  family  of  WincbiUea.    He  possessed  good  leaming, 
quence,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  a  respectable  public  cbanictsr*    Ha 
refused  to  put  the  great  seal  to  Xionl  j)saby 't  psidoa* 
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riiom  the  world  talked  of  as  the  doers  of  the  imsineNs. 
Mug  that  appeared,  was,  his  majesty  calling  the  bishops 
rfon  to  give  him  advice  what  was  to  be  done  for  the 
)f  religioit.  The  bishops,  after  divers  meetings  and 
Ike  aaid  duke  and  lord  treasurer  being  appointed 
Wi  them,  at  last  advised  the  king  to  recall  his  li- 
li  put  the  laws  in  execution,  which  was  done  by  a  pru- 
f  declaring  the  licenses  long  since  void,  and  requiring 
tkm  of  the  laws  against  Papists  (who  were  most  largely 
IQ  and  conventicles.  No  sooner  was  this  proclamation 
,  but  special  informers  were  set  at  work,  to  ascertain 
#on>  and  I  must  here  also  be  the  first  to  be  accused."' 
an  that  Baxter,  partly  to  avoid  the  penalties  for  not 
f  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  partly  for  his  own 
ployed  an  assistant,  who  read  a  portion  of  the  church 
t  hitn  on  the  Lord's  day.  This  partial  conformity  occa- 
Ay  false  reports  respecting  his  sentiments,  which  gave 

trouble,  while  it  failed  to  commend  him  to  the  staunch 
I  of  ecclesiastical  order. 

Separatists  gave  out  presently  that  I  had  conformed,  and 
eUred  my  assent  and  consent,  &c. ;  and  so  confidently 
affirm  it,  that  almost  all  the  city  believed  it.  The 
again  took  the  report  from  them,  with  their  own  will- 
lat  BO  it  should  be,  and  reported  the  same  thing.  In 
jpal  city,  they  gave  thanks  in  public  that  I  had  coo* 
in  many  counties  their  news  was,  that  I  most  certainly 
1,  and  was,  thereupon,  to  have  a  biihi^iricfc ;  which  if  I 

had  done  foolishly  in  losing  thirtcea  years  lordship 
'^  and  then  taken  it  when  I  was  dying.    Tbi*  was  di- 

the  Conformists,  to  fortify  their  party  in  the  coneeiti 
lOocency,  and  by  the  Separatists,  in  spleen  and  ({uarrel- 
;  but  confident  lying  was  too  common  with  both.  And 
cxt  day,  or  the  next  day  save  one,  letters  fled  abroad, 
ntrary,  that  I  was  sent  to  gaol  for  not  conforming. 
•  I  was  thus  murmured  at  by  backbiters,  sectaries  and 
.  when  the  king's  licenses  were  recalled,  I  was  the  first 
pprehended  by  warrant,  and  brought  before  the  juaticet 
enticler.  One  Keeling,"  an  ignorant  fellow*  had  got 
,  as  bailiff  and  informer,  to  search  after  conventiclers, 

irt  lli.  pp.  14ft~I53. 

gin*  s  lung  Bccoiint  of  Ktelinf ,  nith  bit  conduct  u  a  coBtrivtr 
—Vwl,  li.  pp.  369—390. 
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Papists  and  Protestants,  which  he  prosecuted  with  great 
mosity  and  violence.     Having  then  left  St.  Jatnet's,  the  lease 
of  the  house  being  out,  I  preached  only  on  Thursdays,  at  Mr. 
Turner's.     By  the  act,  it  was  required  I  should  be  judged  bf 
a  justice  of  the  city  or  division  where  I  preach ;  but  be  dis* 
trained  on  by  warrant  from  a  justice  of  th^  division  or  covitf 
where  I  live.     So  that  the  preaching  place  being  in  the  city^ 
only  a  city  justice  might  judge  me.     Keeling  went  to  maiij  of 
the  city  justices,  but  none  of  them  would  grant  him  ft  Wftmii& 
against  me ;  he  therefore  went  to  the  justices  of  the  comitf^ 
who  lived  near  me,  and  one.  Sir  John  Medlicot,  and  Blr» 
net,  brother  to  Lord  Arlington,  ignorant  of  the  law  herein^ 
their  warrant  to  apprehend  me,  and  bring  me  before  them, 
some  other  of  his  majesty's  justices.    The  constable,  or  im^' 
former,  gave  me  leave  to  choose  what  justices  I  woiiM  go  tow- 
I  accordingly  went  with  them  to  seek  divers  of  the  hrsr  jnstirca,^ 
but  could  find  none  of  them  at  home,  and  so  spent  that  day^ 
in  a  state  of  pain  and  great  weakness,  being  carried  np 
down  in  vain.     But  I  used  the  informer  kindly,  and  apake 
to  him  which  his  conscience,  though  a  very  ignorant  fellow,  diA. 
not  well  digest.    The  next  day,  I  went  with  the  constable 
him,  to  Sir  William  Pulteney,  who  made  him  show  hia 
which  was  signed  by  Henry  Montague,  son  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Manchester,  as  bailiff  of  Westminster,  enabling  him 
search,  after  mass-priests  and  conventiclers.    Sir  William 
ed  him  and  all  the  company,  from  the  act,  thai  none  bat 
justice  had  power  to  judge  me  for  a  sermon  preached  in 
city,  and  so  the  informer  was  defeated.     As  I  went  oat 
the  house,  I  met  the  Countess  of  Warwick  and  Ladjr 
Montague,  sister  to  the  said  Mr.  Henry  Montague,  end 
them  of  the  case  and  warrant,  who  assured  me,  that  he 
hand  was  at  it,  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  some  of  them  aeat  to 
him,  and  Keeliug's  warrant  was  called  in  within  two  or  three  dayii  ^ 
It  proved  that  one  Mr.  Barwell,  sub-bailiff  of  Westminater,  nw  ^ 
he  that  set  Keeling  on  work,  gave  him  his  warrant ;  and  told  Urn  ^ 
how  good  a  service  it  was  to  the  church,  and  what  he  miglit 
gain  by  it.     Barwell  sharply  chid  Keeling  for  not  doing  hii 
work  with  me  more  skilfully.      Liord  Arlington  moat  aharpljr 
chid  his  brother  for  granting  his  warrant ;  and  within  a  few 
davs,  Mr.  Barwell,  riding  the  circuit,  was  cast  by  his  horse,  and 
died  in  the  very  full.     Sir  John  Medlicot  and  his  brother,  a  few 
weeks  after,  lay  both  dead  in  his  house  together.  Shortly  afker 
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Keelini^  eame  several  times  to  have  spoken  irith  me,  td  ask  my 
fiwgiveiiess;  and  not  meeting  with  me,  went  to  my  friends  in  . 
Ilie  city,  with  the  same  words:  though  a  little  before,  he  bad 
boasted,  how  many  hundred  pounds  he  should  have  of  the  city- 
jiwtioes  for  refusing  him  justice*  At  last  he  found  me  within, 
wmrid  have  fallen  down  on  hb  knees  to  me,  and  asked  me 
earnestly  to  forgive  him.  I  asked  him  what  had  changed  his 
mind ;  he  told  me  that  his  conscience  had  no  peace  from  the 
hour  that  be  troubled  me,  and  that  it  increased  his  disquiet, 
dun  no  justice  would  hear,  nor  one  constable  of  forty  execute 
Ae  warrant,  and  all  the  people  cried  out  against  him ;  but  that 
which  set  it  home,  was  Mr.  Barwell's  death,  for  of  Sir  John  Med* 
Keoi'a  he  knew  not,  I  exhorted  the  man  to  universal  repent* 
aiiee,  and  reformation  of  life.  He  told  me  he  would  never  meddle 
in  siich  businesses,  or  trouble  any  man  more,  and  promised  to  live 
better  himself  than  he  had  done. 

^  As  the  next  session  of  parliament  approached.  Bishop 
Iforiey  set  upon  the  same  course  again,  and  Bishop  Ward,  as 
Ms  second  and  chief  co-agent,  joined  with  him ;  so  that  they  were 
fimied  to  be  the  two  bishops  that  were  for  comprehension  and 
eoneord :  none  so  forward  as  they.  At  last.  Dr.  Bates  brought 
ae  a  message  from  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean  of  Canterbury,  that  he 
and  Dr.  Stillingfleet  desired  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Manton,  Dr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Pool,  and  me,  to  treat  of  an  act  of  comprehension 
and  union  ;  and  that  they  were  encouraged  to  it  by  some  lords, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal.  We  met  to  consider  whether  such 
an  attempt  was  safe  and  prudent,  or  whether  it  was  offered  by 
some  bishops  as  a  snare  to  us.  I  told  them  my  opiniou,  that 
experience  could  not  suffer  my  charity  to  believe  better  of  some 
of  them  ;  but  as  they  knew  Dr.  Stillingfleet  and  Dr.  Tillotson 
to  be  the  likeliest  men  to  have  a  hand  in  an  agreement,  if  such 
a  thing  should  be  attempted  ;  they  would  therefore  make  them- 
selves masters  of  it  to  defeat  it,  and  no  better  issue  could  be 
expected  from  them.  Yet  these  two  doctors  were  men  of  so 
much  learning,  honesty,  and  interest,  that  I  took  it  as  our  duty 
to  accept  the  offer,  and  to  try  with  them  how  far  we  could 
agree,  and  whether  they  would  promise  us  secrecy,  unless  it 
eame  to  maturity,  when  it  might  be  further  notified  by  consent. 
I  thought  that  we  might  hope  for  success  with  these  two  men  ; 
and,  in  time,  it  might  be  some  advantage  to  our  desired  unity, 
that  oqr  terms  were  such  as  they  consented  to."  ^ 

«  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  154—157. 
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It  18  irksome  to  record  these  constantly  recurring  tdienli  ol 
comprehension  and  union,  from  which  nothing  whatew  it- 
suited.  Tlllotson  and  Stillingfleet  appear  to  have  b 
while  neither  Morley  nor  Ward  was  so ;  and  thus,  after 
meetings  and  discussions,  Baxter,  who  had  taken  the  timbleof 
drawing  up  a  '^  Healing  Act,''  and  several  petitions  or  addvi*ii 
to  the  king,  which  were  never  used,  was  left  only  mth  the 
fort  of  reflecting  that  he  had  conscientiously  sought  that 
which  others  either  wanted  the  will  or  the  power  to  proBWtSi 

*'  While  the  said  two  bishops  were  fraudulently  seeming  to  nt 
us  in  this  treaty,  their  cause  required  them  outwardly  Id  pieleil 
that  they  would  not  have  me  troubled ;  but  I  was  still  the  int 
that  was  hunted  after  and  persecuted.  For  even  while  I  was  ia 
this  treaty,  the  informers  of  the  city,  set  on  work  by  the  bishops 
were  watching  my  preaching,  and  contriving  to  load  me  iritk 
divers  convictions  and  fines  at  once.  They  found  an 
justice,  even  in  the  ward  where  I  preached,  fit  for  their 
one  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  who  understood  not  the  law^  bet  mi 
ready  to  serve  the  prelates  in  their  own  way.  To  him,  oath  wn 
made  against  me,  and  the  place  where  I  preached,  for  two  sir* 
mons,  which  came  to  threescore  pounds  fine  to  me,  and  fter* 
score  to  the  owner  of  the  place  where  we  assembled  ;  but  lonlj 
was  sought  after  and  prosecuted. 

*'  The  execution  of  these  laws,  which  were  to  ruin  m  isr 
preaching,  was  so  much  against  the  hearts  of  the  citiaens,  tkst 
scarcely  any  could  be  found  to  execute  them.  Though  the  eor* 
poration  oath  and  declaration  had  new  moulded  the  city,  and  all 
the  corporations  of  the  land,  except  a  few,  such  as  Tannlo% 
which  were  entirely  dissolved  by  it,  the  aldermen  wen^  fa 
the  most  part,  utterly  averse  to  such  employment;  so  Ai^ 
whenever  an  informer  came  to  them,  though  they  fbiieiiBi* 
hundred  pounds  every  time  they  refused  to  execute  their  ofts^ 
some  shifted  out  of  the  way,  and  some  plainly  denied  and  i^ 
pulsed  the  accusers,  and  one  was  sued  for  it.    Alderman  Perth 
got  an  informer  bound  to  his  behaviour,  for  breaking  in  epH 
him  in  his  chamber,  against  his  will.  Two  fellows,  called  Straei 
and  Marshall,  became  the  general  informers  in  the  city.    In  aU 
London,  notwithstanding  that  the  third  parts  of  those  gMft 
fines  might  be  given  the  informers,  very  few  could  be  found  ta 
do  it :  and  those  two  were  presently  fallen  upon  by  their  eredi* 
tors  on  purpose.     Marshall  was  laid  in  the  Compter  tot  deb^ 
where  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  Stroud^ 
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a  eoffee-bouaej  was  not  so  deep  in  debt,  JMid  wit  bailed.  Had 
a  atranger  of  another  land  come  into  Loi^doni  ai|d  seen  five  or 
aix  poor,  ignorant,  sorry  fellows,  unworthy  to  have  been  inferior 
servants  to  an  ordinary  gentleman,  hunting  and  insulting  evee 
the  ancient  aldermen,  and  the  lord  mayor  himself,  and  all  the 
teverend,  faithful  ministers  that  were  ejected  ;  while  eighty^aiae 
chmches  were  destroyed  by  the  fire ;  and,  in  many  parishes^  the 
diuiches  yet  standing,  could  not  hold  a  sixth  or  tenth  part  of 
the  people,  yet  those  that  preached  for  nothing  were  proaecuted 
to  utter  ruin,  with  such  unwearied  eagerness,  sore  he  would 
have  wondered  what  these  prelates  and  prosecutors  were*  It  may 
cenvince  us  that  the  designation  Zidfi^ku  (false  accuseraj,  given  in 
Scripture  to  some,  is  not  unmeet,  when  men  [nretending  to  be  the 
fuhers  of  the  church,  dare  turn  loose  half-a-dozen  paltry,  silly 
fidDows,  that  know  not  what  they  do,  to  be  to  so  many  thousand 
men,  as  wolves  among  the  sheep,  to  the  dbtraction  of 
a  city,  and  the  disturbance  of  so  many  thousands  for  wor« 
aUpping  God.  How  lively  doth  this'  tell  us,  that  Satan,  tbt 
prince  of  the  aerial  powers,  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe* 
dience ;  and  that  his  kingdom  on  earth  is  kin  to  heU,  as  Chriit's 
kiqgdom  is  to  heaven  1 

^  When  I  understood  that  the  design  was  to  ruin  me,  by  heap* 
ing  up  convictions,  before  I  was  heard  to  speak  for  myself,  I 
went  to  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  and  told  him,  that  I  undertook  to 
prove  I  broke  not  the  law,  and  desired  him  that  he  would  pass 
no  judgment  till  I  had  spoken  for  myself  before  my  accusers* 
But  I  found  him  so  ignorant  of  the  law,  as  to  be  fully  persuaded 
that  if  the  informers  did  but  swear  in  general  that  I  kept  an  un« 
lawfiil  meeting  on  pretence  of -a  religious  exercise  in  other 
manner  than  according  to  the  liturgy  and  practice  of  the  church 
of  England,  he  was  bound  to  take  this  general  oath  for  proof, 
and  to  record  a  judgment ;  so  that  the  accusers  were  indeed  the 
judges,  and  not  he.    I  told  him  that  any  lawyer  would  soon  tell 
him  the  contrary,  and  that  he  was  judge  whether  by  particular 
proof  they  made  good  their  general  accusation,  as  in  case  a 
man  be  accused  of  felony  or  treason,  it  is  not  enough  that  men 
swear  that  he  is  a  felon  or  traitor,  they  must  name  what  the 
act  was,  and  prove  him  guilty.     Though  I  was  at  charge  in 
feeing  counsellors  to  convince  him  and  others,  yet  I  could  not 
persuade  him  out  of  his  mistake.     I  told  him  that  if  this  were 
so,  any  two  such  fellows  might  defame  and  bring  to  fines  and 
punishment  himself  and  all  the  magistrates  and  parliament  men 
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themselves,  and  all  that  meet  in  the  parish  churches,  anil  they 
would  have  no  remedy.  At  Ust,  he  told  me  that  he  would  consult 
with  other  aldermen  at  the  sessions,  and  they  would  go  one  way. 
When  ihe  sessions  came,  I  went  to  Gnihlhtill,  and  again  desired 
that  I  might  be  heard  before  1  was  judged;  but  though  theothrr 
aldermen,  save  two  or  three,  were  against  such  doings,  I  conid 
not  prevail  with  him  ;  but  professing  great  kindness,  he  thea  laid 
all  on  Sir  John  Howell,  the  recorder,  saying  that  it  was  hu 
judgment,  and  he  must  follow  his  advice,  [  requested  him,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Allan,  to  desire  the  recorder  that  I  might  be  heard 
before  I  was  judged,  and  as  it  must  pass  by  his  judgment, 
that  he  would  hear  me  speak  ;  but  i  could  not  procure  it,  as  the 
recorder  would  not  speak  with  me.  When  I  saw  their  resolu- 
tion, I  told  Sir  Thomas  Davia,  if  1  might  not  be  heard,  I  would 
record  to  posterity  the  injustice  of  his  judgment.  But  I  per- 
ceived that  he  had  already  made  the  record,  though  he  had  not 
yet  given  it  in  to  the  sessions.  At  last,  upon  consultation  with 
his  leaders,  he  granted  me  a  hearing,  and  three  of  the  infonnos 
that  had  sworn  against  me  met  me  at  his  house."  " 

At  this  meeting,  Baxter  was  charged  by  the  informers  with 
preaching  in  an  unconsecrated  place,  with  being  a  Nonconfor* 
mist,  and  with  not  using  the  common  prayer.  'iTicsc  accutatiom 
he  met  in  such  a  way  as  confounded  the  iiiformers  and  perplexed 
the  alderman,  who  accordingly  suspended  his  warrant  to  distrmin. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  April, 
167-^,  and  fell  first  on  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  renewing  their 
desire  to  the  king,  to  remove  him  from  all  public  employment  and 
trust.  His  chief  accusing  witness  was  Burnet,  late  public  prufeMOT 
of  theology  at  Glasgow,  who  said  that  he  asked  lijm  whether  the 
ScotUh  army  would  come  into  England,  when  Lauderdale  replied, 
that  if  the  dissenting  Scots  should  rise,  an  Irish  army  should 
cut  their  throats,  &c.  But  because  Burnet  had  lately  magmlied 
the  said  duke,  in  an  epistle  before  a  published  book,  mnnjr 
thought  his  testimony  now  in  be  more  unsavoury  and  revenge- 
ful ;  every  one  judging  as  he  was  affected,  p     But  the  king  unt 

•  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  1(15,  liiC. 

vlluiUr  riferi  bcm  to  Buliop  Burnel't  '  Viodi cation  ofthi  Autborily  aai 
Coutlltulian  ur  tbe  Clurrli  o(  Stdlmiil,-  IZmo,  1G;3,  which  it  iledlcaM  W 
Ihe  dukr,  who  w>«  iIicd  tlir  king'i  cnmniiiiiuner  for  Scullaixl.  Buni*l  hi«- 
ttlf,  wat  at  the  lime  prorexur  nf  iliroJog]'  in  tlic  UoiTenltjr  uF  Glatcnw,  n* 
dedlcatioD  li  abuiiJaiitly  fultume  tad  ailulatory.  'llie  duka'*  "  iMntamf," 
the  author  verj  earaciUy  implorvi.  The  Uyle  of  tbit  ilucumcnl  ii  dm  mttA 
lo  hsnnoDy  with  Uie  chsracter  «liich  Burnet  aftcrwtrdj  (ave  of  lb«  dak(^ 
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ftem  answer,  that  the  words  were  spoken  before  hu  late  act  of 
pardon,  which,  if  he  should  violate,  it  might  cause  jealousies  in 
hb  snbjects,  that  he  might  do  so  also  by  the  act  of  indemnity. 

^  Their  next  assault  was  against  the  lord  treasurer,  the  Earl 
<if  Danby,  who  found  more  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  at  last  acquitted  him.  But  the  great  work  was  in  the 
Home  of  Lords,  where  an  act  was  brought  in  to  impose  such  an 
oath  on  lords,  commons,  and  magistrates,  as  was  imposed  by 
the  Oxford  act  of  confinement  on  ministers,  and  like  the  corpo- 
ration oath;  of  which  more  anon.  It  was  now  supposed  that 
the  bringing  of  the  parliament  under  this  oath  and  test,  was 
the  great  work  which  the  house  had  to  perform.  The  sum  of 
it  was,  that  none  commissioned  by  the  king  may  be  by  arms 
leristed,  and  that  none  must  endeavour  any  alteration  of 
Ae  government  of  church  or  state.  Many  lords  spake  vehe* 
mently  against  it,  as  destructive  to  the  privileges  of  their  house, 
which  should  vote  freely,  and  not  be  pre-obliged  by  an  oath 
to  die  prelates.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord  Keeper,  vnth 
Bbhop  Morley,  and  Bishop  Ward,  were  the  great  spc^ers  for 
it;  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Hollis,  Lord  Halifax, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  chief 
qieakers  against  it ;  they  that  were  for  it  being  the  major  part, 
many  of  the  rest  entered  their  protestation  against  it. 

^The  protesting  lords  having  many  days  striven  against  the 
test,  and  being  outvoted,  attempted  to  join  to  it  an  oath  for 
honesty  and  conscience,  in  these  words :  ^  I  do  swear,  that  I 
will  never  by  threats,  injunctions,  promises,  or  invitations,  by  or 
from  any  person  whatsoever,  nor  from  the  hopes  or  prospects  of 
any  gift,  place,  office,  or  trust  whatever,  give  my  vote,  other 
than  according  to  my  opinion  and  conscience,  as  I  shall  be  truly 
and  really  persuaded  upon  the  debate  of  any  business  in  parlia- 
ment.' But  tiie  bishops  on  their  side  did  cry  it  down,  and  cast 
it  out. 

*^  The  debating  of  this  test,  did  more  weaken  the  interest 

hCf^-'Hiit,  vol.  i.  pp.  142 — 144.  I  suspect  tbebisbop  himself  did  not  regard 
this  publicatioD  as  aroonp  the  wisest  things  he  ever  did.  In  his  '  Own  Tiniet,' 
however,  he  explains  the  circumstaDces  in  which  he  appeared  afaiott  the 
dnke,  and  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  ingratitude  or  revenge— 
vol.  i.  pp.  123—125.  Bishop  Huriiet  acknowledged  to  Calamy  that  **  if  he  bad 
any  acquaintance  with  serious,  vital  religion,  it  was  owing  to  his  reading 
Baatftr's  practical  works  in  his  younger  days.  These  works  he  greatly  ex- 
tolled, saying  many  handsome  things  of  Baxter  and  his  writinp ;  but  ex- 
pfttiMd  his  dislike  of  the  multitude  of  hit  distincttons."— GflO^My'i  Oini  Uf^^ 
voL  i.  p.468. 
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and  reputation  of  the  bishops  with  the  nobles^  than  any  thiol 
that  ever  befell  them  after  the  king  came  in :  to  much  doth  im* 
quiet  over-doing  tend  to  undoing.  The  Lords,  that  woidd  not 
have  heard  a  Nonconformist  say  half  so  much,  when  it  came 
to  be  their  own  case,  did  long  and  vehemently  plead  agumt 
that  oath  and  declaration  being  imposed  upon  them,  wUdi 
they,  with  the  Commons,  had  before  imposed  upon  oChen. 
They  exercised  so  much  liberty,  for  many  days  together^  in  op- 
posing the  bishops,  and  by  free  and  bold  speeches  against  thdr 
test,  as  greatly  turned  to  the  bishops'  disparagement.  Hk 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Bad  if 
Bristol,^  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  Earl  of  Salasboiyi 
Lord  Hollis,  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  Lord  of  Ayletbnry,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  debate ;  which  set  the  tonguce  if 
men  at  so  much  liberty,  that  the  common  talk  was  against  the 
bishops.  It  was  said  there  were  so  few  among  the  bishope,  albk 
to  speak  to  purpose.  Bishop  Morley,  of  Winchester,  and  BislMf 
Ward,  of  Salisbury,  being  their  chief  speakers,  that  they  grew 
very  low,  even  as  to  the  reputation  of  their  parts. 

*'  At  last,  though  the  test  was  carried  by  the  mijorityj  thou 
who  were  against  it,  prevuled  to  make  so  great  an  altcratioB  if 
it  as  made  it  quite  another  thing,  and  turned  it  to  the  gieatwf 
disadvantage  of  the  bishops,  and  the  greatest  accommodation  if 
the  cause  of  the  Nonconformists,  of  any  thing  that  this  parKi- 
ment  ever  did,  for  they  reduced  it  to  these  words  of  n  deekn* 
tion  and  an  oath. 

'^  ^  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any 
whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king;  and  that  I  do 
that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  hit  authority 
his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him  ae» 
cording  to  law,  in  time  of  rebellion  and  war,  in  acting  in 
suance  of  such  commission.' 


4  Bristol  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  appean  to  have  nppoatJ  AU 
much  the  tame  i;rouDds  with  the  Protcitant  ditseoten.    He  fnniWf  i 
it  endaoipered  the  constitution  and  interesti  of  the  oouotiy.— Aqpi*,  voL  ft* 
p.  670. 

'  The  declaration  orifriaally  proposed,  was  at  follows;— '<  I,  A.  B.^ 
clare,  that  it  it  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whateTer»  to  take  ap 
ai^ainstthe  kin;  ;  and  that  I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  poaltioa  of 
by  his  authority,  aguiost  his  person,  or  af^lnst  those  who  m 
by  him,  in  pursuance  of  such  commission ;  and  I  do  swear  that  1  «iU 
any  time^  endearour  the  alteration  of  the  g^¥enimenfc»  eUbtr  la 
sUte— So  help  me  God."— Z«ocAe*«  fV^ks^  vol.  x.  p.  21X     IVi  ni>dii>lsg 
clauses  finally  introduced,  did  not  alter  the  spirit  or  prinelplt  of 
but  rendered  the  oath  ambiguous^  and  thus  so  far  extracted  its 
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^  ^  I,  A.  B.,  do  awear  thftt  I  will  not  endMvoyr  tn  ftkeration 
ot  the  Prolestaiit  religion  now  estaUitbed  by  tow  in  Ibe  chnrdi 
of  England ;  nor  will  I  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  gofWH 
sieot  of  thk  kingdom  in  church  or  state,  at  it  it  by  law  ttta* 
Uidied/  "  * 

Baxter  mentions  that  the  Nonconformittt  would  have  taken 
this  declaration  and  oath,  had  they  been  offered  thenii  inttea4 
of  the  Oxford  oath,  the  subtcription  for  ccmformity,  and  tho 
corporation  and  vettry  declaratioot.  Biit  the  argnmeiilty  by 
which  be  endeavoured  to  prove  the  lawfnlnett  of  taking  them^ 
though  they  were  doubtlets  tatitfiictory  to  hit  own  mind,  taironr 
more  of  the  subtlety  of  the  schoolmen,  than  of  Chrittian  tiift* 
pttdty.  By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  the  lawfulness  of  the  most  uigust  and  absurd  prooeediogs. 
Off  of  submission  to  the  grossest  outrages  on  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  men.^ 

.  ^  While  this  discussion  was  carrying  on  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  five  hundred  pounds  voted  to  be  the  penalty  of  th^ 
lefuseis  of  the  test,  before  it  could  come  to  the  Commons,  a  dif- 
inneiice  took  place  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  about  their 
privil^es.  This  was  occasioned  by  two  suits  that  were  bnN^fat 
before  the  Lords,  in  which  two  members  of  the  Commons 
were  parties,  which  led  the  Commons  to  send  to  the  Tower  Sir 
John  Fagg,  one  of  their  members,  for  appearing  at  the  Lords* 
bar  without  their  consent,  and  four  counsellors.  Sir  John 
Churchill,  Serjeant  Pemberton,  Serjeant  Pecke,  and  another,  for 
pleading  there.  This  the  Lords  voted  illegal,  and  that  they 
should  be  released.  Sir  John  Robinson,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
obeyed  the  Commons ;  for  which  the  Lords  voted  him  to  be  a 
delinquent ;  and  so  far  went  they  in  daily  voting  at  each  other^ 
that  the  king  was  fain  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  from  June 

•  Uk,  psrt  iii.  pp.  167, 168. 

SbcldoB  at  this  time  discovered  his  wonted  Activity  in  hnatiiif  oat  Mfa* 
ntists  from  the  church  of  Eng^Uud.  Calamy  has  preserved  another  circular 
letter  from  him,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbuiy,  en- 
jaiuing  them  to  make  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  in  their  dioeeteSy  of 
an  Popish  recusants,  and  '<  what  number  of  other  disientan  were  in  aseli 
parish,  of  what  sect  soever,  which  either  obstinately  refute,  or  wholly  abeenl 
themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  at  such  times  si 
they  are  by  law  required/* — Calamjf*t  Abridgment ^  rol.  i.  p.  345* 

*  A  full  and  admirable  account  of  the  memorable  debate  on  this  bill  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  pven  by  Locke,  in  his  letter  to  a  person  of  quality;  in 
which,  availing  himitelf  of  the  intimacy  he  enjoyed  with  Lord  Shaftesbniy,  ba 
opens  the  secret  sprin|;t  of  scTeral  of  the  measures  then  propoecd^— i>cAt*t 
mrks,  voL  X.  pp.  240—246,  edit.  1812. 
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the  9th  till  October  the  13th;  there  appearing  no  hope  of  recon- 
ciling them,  which  rejoiced  many  that  they  roee  without  doing 
further  harm/'  "* 

The  debate  on  this  celebrated  bill,  commonly  called  ^  die 
Bishops'  Test/'  on  account  of  their  united  zeal  for  its  accom- 
plishment, lasted  five  days,  before  it  was  committed  Id  a  cooH 
mittee  of  the  whole  house.  It  was  afterwards  debated  sixteen 
or  seventeen  whole  days ;  the  house  sometimes  sitting  fron 
morning  till  midnight.  After  it  passed  the  committee  in  tiie 
manner  described  by  Baxter,  the  grand  contest  arose  between 
the  two  houses  about  their  privileges,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  king  was  obliged  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  so  that  ths 
bill  was  never  reported  to  the  house  by  the  committee.  Its 
defeat  was  generally  ascribed  chiefly  to  Lord  Shaftesbnry,  wiw 
was  at  the  head  of  the  country  party,  and  who  was,  in  prifate^ 
greatly  assisted  by  John  Locke.'  In  this  manner  did  Phm* 
dence  defeat  that  unjust  attempt  to  injure  the  rights  and  Kber- 
ties  of  the  people  of  England. 

^*  Keeling,  the  informer,  being  commonly  detested  for 
prosecuting  me,  was  cast  into,  gaol  for  debt,  and  wrote 
to  me  to  endeavour  his  deliverance,  which  I  did.  A  wldb 
before,  another  of  the  chief  informers  of  the  city  and  nj 
accuser,  Marshall,  died  in  the  Compter,  where  his  eiediton 
lud  him,  to  keep  him  from  doing  more  harm;  jet  <Bd 
not  the  bishops  change  or  cease.  Two  more  infermen 
were  set  on  work,  who  first  assaulted  Mr.  Case's  meetiiig, 
and  next  got  in  as  hearers  into  Mr.  Read's  meeting, 
I  was  preaching.  When  they  would  have  gone  oat  to 
justices,  for  they  were  known,  the  doors  were  locked  to 
keep  them  in  till  I  had  done ;  and  one  of  them,  suppoaed  to 
be  sent  from  Fulham,  stayed  weeping.  Yet  went  they  etn^ght 
to  the  justices,  and  the  week  following  heard  me  again,  as 
informers,  at  my  lectures ;  but  I  heard  nothing  more  of  their 
accusation. 

^'  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  notwithstanding  all  his  waminga  and 
confessions,  sent  his  warrants  to  a  justice  of  the  division  where 
I  dwelt,  to  distrain  on  me,  upon  two  judgments,  for  fifty  ponndi, 
for  preaching  my  lecture  in  New-street.^  Some  Conformists 


•  Life,  psrl  iii.  p.  171.  *  Lord  Kio^'i « Life  of  Locke/  p.  37. 

J  When  the  warranu  were  issued  by  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  Baattr  mji,  '«  Hj 
wife  did,  without  any  repinini^,  eocourage  me  to  underfo  thm  lois» 
herself  take  the  trouble  of  removiu^  and  hiding  nj  Ubnuy  awhile  (i 
scores  oC  books  beini^  so  loet),  and  sftcr,  toftre  it  awsy. 
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paid  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  a  sermon  for  their  |)readiiog^ 
and  I  must  pay  twenty  pounds,  and  forty  pounds,  a  sermon,  &r 
preaehing  for  nothing.  O,  what  pastors  hath  the  church  of 
England,  who  think  it  worth  their  unwearied  labours,  and  all 
the  odium  which  they  contract  from  the  people,  to  keep  such  aa 
I  am  from  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  undo  us  for  it 
as  £ur  as  they  are  able ;  though  these  many  years  they  do  no^ 
fior  they  cannot  accuse  me  for  one  word  that  ever  I  preached^ 
wn  one  action  else  that  I  have  done;  while  the  greatest  of  tho 
liishops  preach  not  three  a  year  themselves ! 

^  The  dangerous  crack  over  the  market-house,  at  St»  James's^ 
pal  many  upon  desiring  that  I  had  a  larger  and  safer  place  for 
meeUng;  and  though  my  own  dulness,  and  great  backwardness  to 
troublesome  business,  made  me  very  averse  to  so  great  an  under-* 
taUi^,  judging  that  it  being  in  the  face  of  the  court,  it  would 
never  be  endured,  yet  the  great  and  incessant  importunity  of 
many,  out  of  a  fervent  desire  of  the  good  of  souls,  did  constrain 
me  to  undertake  it.  When  it  was  almost  finished,  in  Oxenden-> 
street,  Mr.  Henry  Coventry,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries, who  bad  a  house  joining  to  it,  and  was  a  member  of 
pariiament,  spake  twice  against  it  in  the  parliament,  but  no  one 
seconded  him.*'  ■ 

For  the  building  of  this  place  he  received  considerable  sub« 
scripUons  from  a  number  of  respectable  and  wealthy  persons. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  were,  Lady  Armine,  Sir 
John  Maynard,  Sir  James  Langham ;  the  Countesses  of  Clare, 
Tyrconnel,  and  Warwick,  the  Ladies  Clinton,  HoUis,  Richards^ 
and  Fitzjames ;  Mr.  Hambden  ;  Alderman  Ashurst,  &c. 

By  the  zeal  and  influence  of  his  wife,  another  place  was  built 
in  Bloomsbury  for  Mr.  Read,  in  which  Baxter  engaged  to  help 
him  occasionally :  but  he  was  still  doomed  to  be  harassed  and 
hunted  by  his  persecutors.  The  following  is  a  painful  statement 
of  what  he  endured  ;  while  it  supplies  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  kindness  of  Providence  which  he  experienced,  as  well  as 
^  the  happy  state  of  his  mind  : 

*'  I  was  so  long  wearied  with  keeping  my  doors  shut  against 
them  that  came  to  distrain  on  my  goods  for  preaching,  that  I 
was  fain  to  go  from  my  house,  and  to  sell  all  my  goods,  and  to 

New  En f  land,  and  tbe  niost  at  home,  to  avoid  distrainiDf  on  tbcm."— Afr« 
wmrt  9/ Mrs,  ffajrier,  |i.  70.  It  app«an  that  be  i«Dt  valuable  pre leati  ^  bouks 
Co  Harvard  College. 
*  Life,  part  iU.  pp.  171. 
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Ude  my  library  first,  and  afterwards  to  sell  it  j  so  Aat  If  boob 
had  been  my  treasure  (and  I  valued  little  more  on  cnth),  I  liad 
now  been  vnthout  a  treasure.  For  about  twehe  yearly  1  wm 
driven  a  hundred  miles  from  them ;  and  when  I  had  paid  dcarlbr 
the  carriage,  after  two  or  three  years,  I  was  forced  to  aeO  fh&m» 
The  prelates,  to  hinder  me  from  preaching,  deprived  mo  alio  of 
these  private  comforts ;  but  Qod  saw  that  they  were  my  anarai 
We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  we  must  oarry  noihim 
out.    The  loss  is  very  tolerable. 

^  I  was  the  more  willing  to  part  with  goods^  booksi  and  al| 
that  I  might  have  nothing  to  be  distrained,  and  ao  go  on  to 
preach ;  and  accordingly  removing  my  dwelling  to  tlio  IMW 
chapel  which  I  had  built,  I  purposed  to  venture  to  preaeh  ia  ilt 
there  being  forty  thousand  persons  in  the  parish,  aa  is  swpposedf 
more  than  can  hear  in  the  parish  church,  who  have  no  plaea  to 
go  to  for  God's  public  worship ;  so  that  I  set  not  up  dmrek 
against  church,  but  preached  to  those  that  mnst  else  hacfo 
none.  When  I  had  preached  there  but  ohce,  a  reaolation 
taken  to  surprise  me  the  next  day,  and  send  me  for  six 
to  the  common  gaol,  upon  the  act  for  the  Oxford  oadi.  NoC 
knowing  this,  it  being  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  I  agmd  la 
go  for  a  few  weeks  into  the  country,  twenty  miles  off;  Imft  tlw 
night  before  I  should  go,  I  felt  so  ill,  that  I  was  fidn  to  aead  to 
disappoint  both  the  coach  and  my  intended  companioiif  llr* 
Sylvester.  When  I  was  thus  fully  resolved  to  stay^  H 
God,  after  the  ordinary  coach  hour,  that  three  men,  from 
parts  of  the  city,  met  at  my  house,  accidentally,  jvst  attlio 
time,  almost  to  a  minute ;  of  whom,  if  any  one  had  naU 
there,  I  had  not  gone ;  viz.,  the  coachman  again  to  vgn  mc^ 
Mr.  Sylvester,  whom  i  had  put  off,  and  Dr.  0>x,  who  mmpoUid 
me,  and  told  me  he  would,  else,  carry  me  into  the  eondi.  h 
proved  a  special,  merciful  providence  of  God  |  fer^  after  one 
of  languishing  and  pain,  I  had  nine  weeks'  greater  ease  dm 
I  expected  in  this  world,  and  greater  comfort  in  my  work.  Fsr 
my  good  friend,  Richard  Beresford,  esq.,  clerk  of  the 
whose  importunity  drew  me  to  his  house,  spared  no  ooat^ 
or  kindness,  for  my  health  or  service.''  * 

The  extraordinary  variety  of  Baxter's  diseases^  tho 
ration  of  which  follows  this  passage,  would  be  any  thiiy  hat 
entertainment  to  the  reader:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  ho  was^  far 
many  years,  a  living  wonder  to  himself,  and  to  those  who 

•  Life,  psit  iii.  p.  172. 
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qiudnled  with  his  conditioiu  It  it  anmring  hoir  he  ooald 
ist,  and  still  more  wonderful  how  he  wis  cmpeble  of  the  iuh 
•siiig  labour  in  public  or  in  writings  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
boiigh  ^  in  deaths  oft,'*  he  prosecuted,  with  unremitting  and 
"owiag  ardour^  the  service  of  his  Master,  and  the  sal?atioD  of 
is  fcUow-creatures. 

^  Being  driven  from  home^  and  having  an  old  license  yet  in 
f€^  by  the  countenance  of  that,  and  the  great  industry  of  Mr. 
cicaford,  I  had  leave  and  invitation  for  ten  Lord's  days,  to 
reach  in  the  parish  churches  round  about.  The  first  parish  that 
preached  in,  after  thirteen  years'  ejection  and  prohibition,  was 
kkmersworth,  after  that  at  Sarrat,  at  King's  Langley,  at 
hesham,  ^  Chalford,  at  Amersham,  and  that  often  twioe  m 
ij»  Those  heard,  who  had  not  come  to  church  for  seven  years } 
sd  two  or  three  thousand  heard,  where  scarcely  an  hundred  werf 
mt  to  come,  and  with  so  much  attention  uid  willingness  as 
■ve  mt  very  great  hopes  that  I  never  spake  to  them  in  vain  { 
ma  soul  and  body  had  these  special  mercies. 

^  But  the  censures  of  men  pursued  me  as  before  i  the  envious 
9rt  of  the  prelatists  accused  me,  as  if  I  had  intruded  into  the 
arkh  churches  too  boldly,  and  without  authority.  The  quar^ 
dsome  Sectaries,  or  Separatists,  did,  in  London,  speak  against 
le,  for  drawing  people  to  the  parish  churches  and  the  liturgy, 
nd  many  gave  out  that  I  did  conform.  All  my  days,  no* 
liing  hath  been  charged  on  me  as  crimes,  so  much  as  my  cost* 
est  and  greatest  duties.  But  the  pleasing  of  God,  and  saving 
(Mils,  will  pay  for  all. 

^^  The  country  about  Rickmersworth,  abounding  with  Quakers, 
ecause  W.  Penn,  their  captain,  dwelleth  there,  I  was  desirous 
lut  the  poor  people  should  once  hear  what  was  to  be  said  for 
beir  recovery,  which  coming  to  Mr.  Penn's  ears,  he  was  for* 
mid  to  a  meeting,  where  we  continued  speaking  to  two  rooms 
ull  of  people,  fasting,  from  ten  o'clock  till  five.^  One  lord, 
wo  knightti,  and  four  conformable  ministers,  beside  otherS|  being 
^resent ;  some  all  the  time,  some  part.    The  success  gave  me 

^  Nu  account  of  tbii  meetio;  bu  been  printed,  u  far  at  it  koowii  to  me ;  but 
art  of  the  corrctpoodeuce  between  Penn  and  Baxter  ramaint*  From  tba  let- 
en  of  Penn  it  appears  tbat  Baxter  proposed  tbe  meetins»  to  which  Penn  se» 
eded*  A  second  meetiuf  appeara  to  have  been  demanded,  hut  does  not  seem 
B  bare  Uken  place.  Peon's  laosua^  to  Baxter,  in  two  of  his  letters,  is  vsiy 
hosivc.  He  tells  bim,  « 1  perceive  the  scurvy  of  tbe  mind  is  tby  distemper  | 
od  I  fear  it  is  incurable.  1  bad  ratber  be  Socrates  at  the  day  of  Judfmeot^ 
ban  Richard  Baxter/'.    la  the  Isit  letter,  however,  he  speskf  in  a  mtish  aiofs 
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cause  to  believe  that  it  was  not  labour  lost;  au  aceonut  of  the 
conference  may  be  published  ere  long,  if  there  be  caiue.* 

**  While  this  was  my  employment  in  the  country^  my  fnendi 
at  home  had  got  one  Mr.  Seddon^  a  Nonconformist,  of  Deriiy* 
shire,  lately  come  to  the  city  as  a  traveller,  to  preach  the  aeeood 
sermon  in  my  new-built  chapel ;  he  was  told,  and  overtoldi  all 
the  danger,  and  desired  not  to  come  if  he  feared  it.  I  had  left 
word,  that  if  he  would  but  step  into  my  house  through  m  doer, 
he  was  in  no  danger,  they  not  having  power  to  break  open  waf 
but  the  meeting  house.  While  he  was  preaching,  three  jwtiefi^ 
supposed  of  Secretary  Coventry's  sending,  came  to  the  door  to 
seize  the  preacher.  They  thought  it  had  been  I,  and  had 
prepared  a  warrant  upon  the  Oxford  act,  to  send  me  far  ne 
months  to  the  common  gaol.  The  good  man,  and  two  weak, 
honest  persons,  entrusted  to  have  directed  him,  left  the  hoM 
where  they  were  safe,  and  thinking  to  pass  away,  came  to  die 
justices  and  soldiers  at  the  door,  and  there  stood  by  them  tB 
some  one  said,  ^  This  is  the  preacher ;'  and  so  they  took  UHf 
blotted  my  name  out  of  the  warrant  and  put  in  his  ;  dioagh 
almost  every  word  fitted  to  my  case  was  false  of'  his.  To  ths 
Gate-house  he  was  carried,  where  be  continued  almost  thM 
months  of  the  six :  and  being  earnestly  desirous  of  deliveraneei 
I  was  put  to  charges  to  accomplish  it,  and  at  last,  having 
righteous  judges,  and  the  warrant  being  found  faulty,  he  hid 
an  habeas  corpus^  and  was  freed  upon  bonds  to  appear  agun 
the  next  term."  ^ 

]}axter  was  now  placed  in  great  jeopardy.     His  proaecntoii 
were  exasperated  against  him,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to 
succeed  in  the  next  warrant,  which  they  only  wuted  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  get  against  him.     Several  of  the  justices,  however^ 
who  had  been  his  greatest  enemies,  died.     At  the  same  time,  he 
lost  his  kind  and  excellent  friend,  Judge  Hale,  to  whom  he  had 
often  been  indebted,  and  of  whose  death  he  speaks  in  a  ytrf 
affecting  manner.     Before  proceeding  to  notice  his  next  trials^ 
I  shall  just  mention  the  books  which  he  wrote  during  the  periotl 
M'hich  this  chapter  embraces. 

courteous  style }  and  acknowled^s  the  %ttMX  civility  he  had  CKperlcactd  frotf 
Ba&ter  at  the  mectiuj^.  The  correspondence  is  curious,  as  sbowiof ,  !■  «■• 
way,  that  Penii  was  Yiuth  a  mau  of  talents  and  a  ^ntleman  ;  and.  In  anuthcrt 
that,  when  excited  by  his  religious  views,  he  wa&  rabid  and  valvar.  Bailtf 
cuuld  be  severe,  but  it  %kas  the  severity  of  an  ardent  and  iafeoimas  oiiai) 
Ibe  severity  of  Penu  is  sheer  ribaldry.— //oxlcr'f  MSS, 
•  Life,  part  iiU  174.  '  Ibid.  p.  174, 175, ' 
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He  poUiahed^  in  167 i>  his  Defence  cS  the  Principles  of  Lcyve 
*-His  Answer  to  Exceptions  against  it—The  Divine  Appoint* 
ment  <rf  the  Lord's  Day — Hie  Duty  of  Heavenly  Meditation- 
Holiness  the  Design  of  Christianity— ^The  Difference  between 
the  Power  of  Magistrates  and  Church  Pastors— Vindication  of 
Ood*s  Goodness— Second  Admonition  to  Mr.  Bagshaw.  In 
1672^  appeared  More  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion— 
Detertion  of  the  Ministry  Rebuked — Certainty  of  Christianity 
without  Popery — A  Third  Answer  to  Bagshaw.  In  1673 
and  1674^  he  published  his  Christian  Directory^  on  which  he 
had  been  employed  for  some  years.  *  In  these  two  years,  he 
also  pnUished  his  Full  and  Easy  Satisfaction,  and  his  Poor 
Man's  Family  Book.  In  1675,  he  produced  his  Catholic  The- 
dogy,  a  folio  volume,  which  was  followed  by  several  other 
peces  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  foUovring  year,  which 
I  need  not  now  enumerate.  Looking  at  the  number  and 
variety  of  these  works,  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  busiest 
periods  in  his  life  as  a  writer.  He  preached  less ;  but  during 
his  aflUctive  retirement,  he  laboured  incessantly  urith  his  pen. 
Tlie  mere  oversight  of  the  press  of  so  many  works,  would  have 
been  employment  enough  for  an  ordinary  man.  But  Baxtir 
mst  not  be  measured  by  this  standard.  He  lived  but  to  labour; 
and  labour  was  his  life. 


VOL.1. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
1676^1681. 


Biittr  momet  preacbin;  in  the  parish  of  St  Bfartlii<^NoBCviftff«iMi 
a^ain  pcriccotcd— Dr.  Jane — ^Dr.  Maton-^Baaler  pieafchaa  fai 
■treet-MCoBptony  Biihop  of  London^^^amplaffa,  Bbbop  of ! 
Bishop  of  Wofcester—Various  slanders  against  Baalw— DeaCk  of  Dv J 
^-Finner's-Hall  Lootura^Poplsh  Plot— Eari  of  Danby— Bnaiar^  intv** 
ranee  on  behalf  of  banished  Scotsnen— Hongarians*-tha  Losif  PuHiafll 
of  Charles  11.  dissolved— Transactions  of  the  New  Paitt— ct%  "Bilief  Is* 
elusion— Meai-Tob  Plot— Beater's  Refleotiotts  oo  the  Thnta  WiHif 
Death  of  Friends— Jodfe  Halt— Stuhb»— Cofbet-*Ooag€— Aihmni  1m  ' 
ler^s  Step-mother — Mrs.  Batter. 


In  th«  latter  yean  of  Baxter's  life,  the  Infbrmatioo  whkh 
fiinuthed  respecting  himself,  is  much  less  partieular^  thai 
he  has  supplied  respecting  the  earlier  and  more  bonlhigpiiii' 
of  it.  As  he  advanced  in  age,  he  appears  to  have  lived  bmnc 
retired ;  and  either  from  choice,  or  from  necessity,  took  a  km 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  His  ill  state  of  health  reodacd 
retirement  absolutely  necessary,  and  his  experience  of  tk 
uselessness  of  contending  against  the  disposition  of  the  goven- 
ment,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  church,  probably  reconciled  kia 
to  wait  and  pray  for  better  times,  urhich  happily  he  lived  to  $Bt» 
The  gleanings  of  his  last  days,  however,  we  must  endcmv 
carefully  to  gather  up.     He  thus  resumes  his  narrative : 

^'  When  I  had  been  kept  a  whole  year  from  preaching  in  ik 
chapel  which  I  built,  I  began  in  another,  in  a  tempettiioasliB>k 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin;  what 
about  60,000  souls  had  no  church  to  go  to,  nor  any  ptft 
worship  of  God  !  How  long,  Lord  ! 

'^  About  February  and  March,  1676,  it  pleased  the  kiogi*' 
portunately  to  command  and  urge  the  judges,  and  London  JV" 
tices,  to  put  the  laws  against  Nonconformists  in  execudooj  hrt 
the  nation  was  backward  to  it.  In  London  they  vere  oftce  v' 
long  commanded  to  it]  till,  at  last.  Sir  Joseph  SbeUo%  <k 
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AiehUihop  of  Ctnterbuiyii  near  relation^  being  lord  mayor^  on 
April  80th,  the  exeoution  began.  They  were  required  eapeciallj 
to  tend  all  the  minietern  to  the  common  jails  for  tix  months^  on 
the  Oxford  act,  for  not  taking  the  oath^  and  dwelling  within 
ttt  miles.  This  day,  Mr.  Joseph  Read  was  sent  to  jail,  being 
taken  out  of  the  pulpit,  preaching  in  a  chapel  in  Bloomsbury, 
in  the -parish  of  St.  Giles.  He  did  so  much  good  to  the  poor 
ignorant  people  who  had  no  other  teacher,  that  Satan  owed  him 
a  malieiotts  disturbance.  He  had  built  the  chapel  in  his  own 
house  (with  the  help  of  friends),  in  compassion  to  those  people 
who,  aa  tliey  crowded  to  hear  him,  so  did  they  follow  him  to 
the  justices,  and  to  the  jail,  to  show  their  afiiection.  It  being 
die  pbMse  where  I  had  been  used  often  to  preach,  I  suppose  was 
acMMwhat  the  more  mali^.  The  rery  day  before,  I  had  new 
aowut  hbts  of  men's  desires  of  reconciliation  and  peace,  and 
fliotions  to  ofler  some  proposals  towards  them,  aa  if  the  Inshopa 
wure  at  last  grown  peaceable.  To  which,  aa  ever  before,  I 
yieldad,  and  did  my  part,  though  long  experience  made  me  sue* 
pect  that  some  mischief  was  near,  and  some  suflfering  presently 
to  Ik  expected  from  them* 

^  Air.  Jane,  the  Bishop  of  London's  chaplain,*  preaching  to 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  the  month  of  Jun^  turned  his 
sermon  agunst  Calvin  and  me.  My  charge  was,  that  I  had 
sent  as  bad  men  to  heaven  as  some  that  be  in  hell ;  because,  in 
my  book  called  the  '  Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  said,  that  I  thought  of 

*  Dr.  Janet  of  whom  Batter  gives  this  account,  was  one  of  the  hi^ hut  of 
^e  high  chorchmen  of  bis  day.    His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Par- 
limnent ;  one  of  the  most  decided  friends  of  the  king ;  and  author  of  the 
Wmrmf  mx^^Mrwt,  ths  '  Image  unbroken/  in  answer  to  Milton's  Euam§x^armp 
tha  *  Inaga  Broken.'    The  son  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  and 
ao  donbc  expected  to  rise  high  in  the  church,  for  his  father's  scnrices.  He  doaa 
Bol  appear,  however,  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  deanery  of  Gloncaster, 
wWch  be  held  with  the  precentorship  of  the  church  of  JBxtttr.    Ha  had 
tka  prladpal  share  in  drawing  up  the  famous  decree  passed  by  the  Univertilgr 
of  Oxford,  OQ  the  31st  of  July,   1683,  condemning  the  political  princi- 
ples and  writings  of  Locke,  Baxter,  Owen,  and  others  of  ^eir  description. 
Oo  the  f4th  of  that  month,  it  was  presealed  to  Cbarlea  II.,  In  tba  ptatencs  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  by  Dr.  Jane  and  Dr.  Huntingdon,  but  bad  the  boooar  to 
be  barot  by  the  common  hangman,  by  order  of  the  House  ot  Lords,  in  1710. 
Notwithstanding  the  principles  avowed  in  this  document.  Dr.  Jane  wai  one  of 
foar  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  on  his  march  to  London,  with  aa 
ofler  of  the  University  plate,  to  bis  highness, 'who  declined  it;  but  Jana 
tliought  his  Mfvices  then  so  iroportaut,  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  soli- 
citiog  for  himself  the  see  of  Exeter.     This  could  not  be  obtained  :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  remained  secretly  disaffected  to  King  William,  during 
his  reign.    Jane  died  in  i'lC— JSircA'f  Life  of  TUIoU&h,  pp.  173»  174. 
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heaven  with  the  more  pleasure,  because  I  should  there  flueet 
with  Peter,  Paul,  Austin^  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Wicliff,  Lather, 
Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Heza,  Bullinger,  Zanchy,  Paraeus,  Piscator, 
Hooper,  Bradford,  Latimer,  Glover,  Sanders,  Philpot,  Rejfuokb, 
Whittaker,  Cartwright,  Brightnian,  Bayne,  Bradshaw^  Bolton, 
Ball,  Hildersham,  Pemble,  Twisse,  Ames,  Preston,  Sibbs, 
Brooke,  Pym,  Hampden.  Which  of  these  the  man  knew  to  be 
in  hell,  1  cannot  conjecture :  it  is  likely  these  who  differed  from 
him  in  judgment;  but  till  he  prove  his  revelation,  I  shall  not 
believe  him. 

^'  This  makes  me  remember  how,  this  last  year,  one  Dr. 
Mason,  a  great  preacher  against  Puritans,'  preached  againit  me 
publicly  in  London ;  saying,  that  when  a  justice  was  sending 
me  to  prison,  and  offered  to  let  me  stay  till  Monday,  if  I 
would  promise  not  to  preach  on  Sunday,  I  answered,  ^I  iftfV 
not/  equivocating;  meaning,  I  shall  not /»romtfe,  when  he  thoogh 
I  meant,  I  shall  not  preach.    O,  these,  say  the  malignant^  an 

your  holy  men  !    and  was  such  a falsehood  fit  fi)r  a 

pulpit  ?  Yet  such  men  never  spake  one  word  to  my  face  in  tbdr 
lives !     The  whole  truth  is  this  ;  Ross  and  Phillips,  being  ap- 
pointed to  send  me  to  prison,  for  preaching  at  Brentford,  shot 
the  chamber  doors,  and  would  neither  show  nor  tell  me  who 
was  my  accuser  or  witness,  or  let  any  one  living  be  pment  bit 
themselves.  It  being  Saturday,  I  requested  to  stay  at  home  to  set 
my  house  in  order  till  Monday.  Ross  asked  me>  whether  I  wooM 
promise  not  to  preach  on  Sunday  ?     I  answered,  '  No ;  I  ihtl 
not :'  the  man  not  understanding  me,  said,  ^  Well,  yon  pnmuie 
not  to  preach.'    I  replied, '  No,  Sir,  I  tell  you  ;  I  will  not  pm- 
mise  any  such  thing :  if  you  hinder  me,  I  cannot  help  it,  bat  I 
will  not  otherwise  forbear.'     Never  did  I  think  of  equivocatioii 
This  was  my  present  answer,  and  I  went  straight  to  prison  opm 
it ;  yet  did  this  Ross  send  this  false  story  behind  my  back,  ui 
among  courtiers  and  prelatists  it  passed  for  current,  and  w 
worthy  Dr.  Mason's  pulpit  impudency.    Such  were  the  mm 
that  we  were  persecuted  by,  and  had  to  do  with.     Dr.  Mmos 
died  quickly  after. 

*^  Being  denied  forcibly  the  use  of  the  chapel  which  I  hd 
built,  1  was  obliged  to  let  it  stand  empty,  and  pay  thirty  poaodi 

'  'flic  person  of  whom  Baxter  ^ives  thi!i  arcoutit  wat,  I  ■ppithci'i 
Charles  Mason,  who  was  made  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woulcburch,  io  ICHi  * 
prebendary  of  St.  l'aul*»  in  16(i:),  and  collated  to  thaTectoiy  of  StPH* 
JLe  Poor,  in  1669.  He  w%%  author  of  two  or  three  lemMMU,  of  which  1  ki^V 
Botbiof.    Ho  died  io  1677. 
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per  annam  for  the  ground-rent  myself^  and  glad  to  preach  for 
nothing^  near  it,  at  a  chapel  built  by  another  for  gain,  in  Swallow- 
street.'  It  was  among  the  same  poor  people  who  had  no  preach- 
ing, the  parish  having  sixty  thousand  souls  in  it  more  than  the 
church  could  hold.  When  I  had  preached  there  awhile,  the 
foresaid  Justice  Parry,  with  one  Sabbes,  signed  a  warrant  to 
apprehend  me,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  sik  constables,  four 
beadles,  and  many  messengers,  were  set  at  the  chapel  doors  to 
execute  it.  I  forbore  that  day,  and  afterwards  told  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale  of  it,  and  asked  him  what  it  was  that  occasioned 
their  wrath  against  me.  He  desired  me  to  go  and  speak 
with  the  Bishop  of  London. '^  I  did  so,  and  he  spake  fairly^ 
and  ^tb  peaceable  words ;  but  presently,  he  having  spoken 
alto  trith  some  others,  it  was  contrived  that  a  noise  was 
raised,  against  the  bishop  at  court,  that  he  was  treating 
of  a  peace  with  the  Presbyterians.  But  after  awhile,  I  went  to 
him  again,  aiid  told  him  it  was  supposed  that  Justice  Parry  was 
rither  set  at  work  by  him,  or  at  least  a  word  from  him  would 
take  him  off ;  I  desired  the  bishop,  therefore,  to  speak  to  him,  or 
provide  that  the  constables  might  be  removed  from  my  chapel 
doors,  and  their  warrant  called  in.  I  offered  also  to  resign 
my  chapel  in  Oxendon-street  to  a  Conformist,  if  so  be  he  would 
procure  my  continued  liberty  in  Swallow-street,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  multitudes  that  had  no  church  to  go  to.  He  did  as 
good  as  promise  me,  telling  me  that  he  did  not  doubt  to  do  it^ 
and  so  I  departed,  expecting  quietness  the  next  Lord's  day ; 
but  instead  of  that,  the  constable's  warrant  was  continued, 
though  some  of  them  begged  to  be  excused ;  and  against  their 
will  they  continued  guarding  the  door  for  above  four- and -twenty 

ff  There  has  been  a  Scots  church  in  SwaUow-itreet  for  a  g^eat  many 
years :  but  I  believe  neither  the  present  building^,  nor  the  congre^tiooy 
aroM  from  the  labours  of  Baxter.  The  English  Presbyterian  con^e|:ation 
fbrmed  bj  Baxter's  preaching:,  was  dissolved  about  the  bejpnninf^  of  last 
etntury.-^ffVtoH't  Diss,  Churches^  vol.  iv.  pp.  44—46. 

^  Comptou  was  raised  to  the  see  of  LondoD^.on  the  death  of  Hinch* 
nan.  He  had  formerly  been  a  soldier,  and  did  not  take  orders  till  he  was 
past  thirty.  He  was  not  a  man  of  learnin;>:,  or  of  much  talent.  Accordinf^ 
to  Burnet,  he  was  humble  and  modest;  but  weak,  wilful,  and  strangely  wed- 
ded to  a  party.  Yet  he  applied  himself  dili|^ently  to  the  business  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  was  considered  decidedly  opposed  to  Pupery.— Oim  Thanes,  vol.  H. 
p.  144.  He  did  not  eutirely  fur^et  his  martial  character  after  he  wore  lawn 
sleeves ;  for,  on  the  lauding  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  carried  off  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  to  Nottingham,  and  marched  into  that  town  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
troop  of  gentlemen  and  their  attendants,  as  a  guard  for  her  highness. 
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Lord's  days  aftfir.     So  I  came  near  the  bishop  no  mure  when  I 

had  tried  what  their  kindnesses  and  promises  signify. 

"  It  pleased  God  about  this  time  to  take  away  that  exc«ll«at|  I 

faithful  minister,  Mr.  Thomas  Wadsworth,  of  Southwark.    Juit  I 

when   I  was  thus  kept  out  at  Swallow-street,  his  flock  inriied  I 

t  m*  to  hll  his  place,  where,  though  1  refused  to  be  their  p&stor,  1  | 

I'preoched  many  months  in  peace,  there  being  no  justice  willing  | 

disturb  ua.  This  was  in  1677.  When  Dr.  William  Uoyi 
k  iiecame  pastpr  of  St,  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  upon  Latnplugh'i 
|i|ireferment,'  I  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  to  offer  my 
(chapel  in  Oxendon-street*  for  public  worship,  which  he  t 
rmpted,  to  my  great  satisfaction;  and  now  there  is  coi 

Breaching  there ;  be  it  by  Conformists  or  Nonconfarmists,  I 
rejoice  that  Christ  is  preached  to  the  people  in  that  pariiht 
I  whom  ten  or  twenty  such  cliapels  cannot  hold."' 

This  account  of  the  transaction  was  some  time  afterwards  pub> 
[  tidy  and  shamelessly  contradicted.  Baxter,  in  the  memoir  of  Ut  J 
r  irife,  had  stated  that  "  Dr.  Lloyd  and  his  parishioners  had  »e*  I 
[  (epted  the  chapel  for  public  worship  on  the  offer  of  himself  ai 
[  his  wife."*"  Tlie  author  of '  The  Complete  History  of  England)' J 
[  after  Calamy's  *  Abridgment  of  Baxter '  was  published,  > 
r  **  that  this  part  of  the  relation,  as  to  tlie  offer  of  a  chapel,  i>  I 
r  )tnown  to  he  false ;"  thus  giving  the  lie  direct  to  Baxter's  o 
I  ^claration.  Lloyd,  however,  then  bishop  of  Worcester,  hanfJ 
r  q)plied  to  for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  staled  **  thafcl 
[Mr.  Baxter  being  disturbed  in  his  meeting  in  Oxendon-streK  fay  I 
I  the  king's  drums,  which  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry  caused  tab|V 

■  Ur.  Limplugli,  (onaeTly  rcclor  of  St.  Marlin'i,  wa«  railed  id  the  td 
r  |ick  u(  Exeter,  in  IGJUj  aail   after  ibe  ReiolutioD,  wu  maila  krcblriakif  W^ 
I  York.    Judgins  from  an   aaecdutc  of  him  loIJ  by  Bailer.  '  Lit','  part  iE.   ' 

■  IV-  17H,  179,  be  mutt  have  beeu  botb  a  hieb  and  a.  fierce  man.  While  i>Mi 
Lft  Si.  MaitUi'i,  he  met  ul J  Mr.  San^r,  a  NoDcoDformiti,  at  the  house  «(  ti 

■  4f  hi>  pariihiooert,  who  wai  tick,  and  acco&ted  him,  "  Sir,  wliat  btulM 
Kliavejrou  here  ?"     "To  viiii  and  [■ray  with  tiiy  tick  frieod,  who  aant  lor  M>t'| 

The  doctor  then  fiercely  laid  bold  of  hit  braut,  ai^  ll 
kim  to  the  door,  aayiiiSi  "  Gel  nut  of  the  rooiu.Sir)"  lu  the  e*""^ 'li 
P.ltw  >ick  woman,  who  bad  ihortly  befure  hurie'l  ber  buiband. 

*  After  the  chi)>el  iu  OteDduii-t.treet,  built  by  Itai(«r,  had  been  •  d 
F  m*'  to  tbe  parish  of  St.  Martin  for  more  than  a  century,  it  fell  nsun  ii 
r  tkt  hand)  of  the  diitenlers.    The  lenie  of  it  wat  taken,  in  ISO',  by  tl 
ti  tecuiian  chnrch,  then  uodrr  the  ministry  of  the  late  Rtx.  l)r.  Jtr 
I  hat  been  tuci'ndcil  by  my  respected  friend,  the  Kev.  Wilf' 

■  lis  pretcot  mioitter. — IViliim't  Diti.  Churchu,  tdI.  iy,  p.  M. 

>  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  I7G— 179. 
^     ■  leoflheM'e9fM;f».Bt»ttr.4t»,i),67. 


hm  iiiutar  the  window^  made  en  eAr  ef  lelti*(  i(  t»  Ae 
periih  of  8t.  Merlin  for  a  tabemaele,  at  ihe  iwtitf  foi^  pemde 
A  yeer  |  end  that  hU  lordahip  hearing  it,  said  he  liked  it  walU  Thet 
therefore  Mr.  Baxter  came  to  him,  and  proposed  the  leiM 
thing.  He  then  acquainted  the  veatry  with  i^  which  took  it 
upon  thoie  terms/'  '^  Thus  the  veracity  and  disinterestedness  of 
Baxter  were  satisfactorily  vindicated.  Uoyd,  who  became  sue- 
eesshFely  bbhop  of  St«  Asaph  and  WproesteTi  was  one  of  the 
best  infcHrmed  men  of  his  profession,  and,  on  the  wbolej  moif 
moderate  in  his  principles  than  most  of  them* 

^  About  Mardi,  1677i  fell  out  a  trifling  business,  which  I  will 
mention,  lest  the  fable  pass  for  truth  when  I  am  dead.  At  e 
ooffee^house,  in  Fuller's  Rents,  where  many  Papists  and  Fhw 
teetants  used  to  meet  together,  one  Mr.Dyet,sonto  old  Sir  Richard 
Dyet,  chief  justice  in  the  north,  and  brother  to  a  deceased,  dear 
friend  of  mine,  the  wife  of  my  old,  dear  friend.  Colonel  Silvanui 
Taylor,**  one  that  professed  himself  no  Papist,  but  was  their  fa* 
miliar,  said  openly  that  I  had  killed  a  man  with  my  own  hand  ; 
that  it  was  a  tinker,  at  my  door,  who,  because  he  beat  his  kettle 
and  disturbed  me  in  my  studies,  I  went  down  and  pistoled  him. 
One  Mr.  Peters  occasioned  this  wrath,  by  oft  challenging,  in 
vain,  the  Papists  to  dispute  with  me|  or  answer  my  bo(d(a 
against  them.  Mr.  Peters  told  Mr.  Dyet  that  this  was  $o 
ahameless  a  slander,  that  he  should  answer  for  it.  Mr^  Dyet 
told  him  that  a  hundred  witnesses  would  testify  it  was  true,  and 
that  I  was  tried  for  my  life  at  Worcester  for  it.  To  be  shor^ 
Mr.  Peters  ceased  not  till  he  brought  Dyet  to  my  chamber  to 
confess  his  fault,  and  ask  my  forgiveness.  With  him,  came  one 
Mr«  Tasbrook,  an  eminent,  sober,  prudent  Papist ;  I  told  him 
that  these  usages  to  such  as  I,  and  far  worse,  were  so  ordinary, 
and  I  had  long  suffered  so  much  more  than  words,  that  it  must 
be  no  difficulty  to  me  to  forgive  them  to  any  man ;  but  espe»- 
cially  to  one  whose  relations  had  been  my  dearest  friends ;  and 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  gentlemen  who  ever  showed  so  much 
ingenuity  as  to  confess  and  ask  forgiveness.    He  told  me,  he 

■  Calany't  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

*  Colonel  Taylor  wag  an  officer  in  the  parliameDtary  army,  and  lerved  some 
jcmra  under  Colonel  Massey.  He  was  an  active  mau  in  the  countiy  of  Hcre- 
IkmL  He  appears,  however,  to  have  obtained  favour  after  the  KestoratioOf 
•ttd  was  appointed  kee|»er  of  the  king's  stores  at  Harwich,  where  he  died  in 
1678.  He  was  a  great  antiquary  ;  a  distinguished  amateur  in  music,  having 
published  '  Court  Ayres  or  Pavins,'  *  Almaine's  Corants  and  Sarabands ;'  and 
a  good  mathematician  and  linguists— ^<A€ii«  (Xton,  yoL  iii.  p.  1175  $  ^t^riff 
voL  iii.  p.  555. 
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would  hereafter  confess  and  unsay  it,  and  vindicate  me  as  openljf 
w  he  had  ^v^OI)ged  ine :  1  told  liini,  to  excuse  him,  that  perhapi 
lie  had  that  story  from  his  late  pastor  at  St.  Giles",  Dr.  Boretnaii, 
T  who  had  printed  that  such  a  thing  was  reported ;  but  I  ncnr 
heard  before  the  particulars  nf  the  fable.  Shortly  after,  at  the 
same  coffee-house,  Mr.  Dyet  openly  confessed  his  fault."  p 

"  Id  November,  1 677,  died  Dr.  Thomas  Manton,  to  the  gnat 
loss  of  London,  being  an  able,  judicious,  faithful  man,  and 
that  lamented  the  intemperance  of  many  self- conceited  ministen 
and  people,  who,  on  pretence  of  vindicating  free-grace 
Providence,  and  of  opposing  Arminianism,  greatly  corrupted  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  schismatically  impugned  Christian  love 
and  concord,  hcretlcating  and  making  odious  all  who  spake  not 
as  erroneously  as  themselves.  Many  of  the  Independent*,  in- 
clining to  half  Antinomianisni,  suggested  suspicions  agoinU  Dr. 
Manton,  Dr.  Bates,  Mr.  Howe,  myself,  and  such  others,  M 
if  we  were  half  Arminians.  On  which  occasion,  I  preached  tNV 
sermons  on  the  words  of  Jude,  *  They  speak  evil  of  what  tfaej 
understand  not.'  "  "• 

These  discourses,  which  were  preached  at  the  merchant!' 
Tuesday  morning  lecture,  at  Pinner's  Hall,  were  never,  X  belieTe^ 
printed.  Baxter  had  rashly  carried  some  idle  reports  Into  th« 
pulpit,  and  thus  occasioned  a  considerable  flame  buth  among  tlw 
lecturers  and  the  people.  The  preachers  consisted  of  four  fm- 
byterians  and  two  Independents.  1  believe  the  whole  matter 
was,  the  Independents  \vere  more  thorough  systematic  Calvinutt 
than  the  Presbyterians,  though  there  was  no  difference  of  im- 
jiorlance  between  ihcm.  They  finally  separated  in  16A5,  ik 
conseijuence  of  the  mischievous  dispute  about  Dr.  Crisp't  teo- 
timents.' 

"  About  October,  1C7S,  fell  out  the  murder  of  Sir  Bdmmd 
Burry  Gotlfrcy,  which  made  a  very  great  change  in  EngUndt 
One  Dr.  Titus  Oates  had  discovered  a  plot  of  the  Papists,  of 
which  he  wrote  out  the  particulars  very  largely,  tellirtg  howthn 
fired  the  city,  and  were  contriving  to  bring  the  kingdom  to  Po- 
pery, and  in  order  thereto  to  kill  the  king.     He  named  the  tordSf 

'Lire,  part  iii.  p.  17'.'.  1  bare  nut  quoleil  Il>c  Uil-pUce  nf  tbU  heUtk 
■tnry.  It  U  very  uJd  tu  tiad  tui'li  ;i  inati  at  Baxter  bcfukiI  twice  of  fctlH^ 
pcnoni.  Dr.  Uoremiiii't  Mory.  tu  nhicb  hv  alludei,  it  lh«  affair  of  Ma|ar< 
Jcnniagi,  at  which  we  hnve  giten  an  account,  with  itt  niTuutiuD,  !■  Mb  M 
— 71.  They  mutt  hate  bcru  greatly  at  a  luu  fur  icauilal,  whn  It  wm  iMti 
ntcttiuj  to  srcuM  Haiiur  vl  ui-irder. 

*  Lite,  pBtt  iii,  p.  lis.  '  Ntol'i  Purit.  lol.  v.  p.  iU. 
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EtuitB^  priests,  and  others,  who  were  ^e  cUef  edntriven^  and 
lid  that  he  himself  had  delivered  to  several  of  the  lords  tfieir 
Nnmissions :  that  Lord  Bellasis  was  to  be  general,  Lord  Petre 
eotenant-general.  Lord  Stafford  major-general.  Lord  Powis  lord 
lancellor,  and  Lord  Arundel,  of  Warder,  (the  chief,)  to  be  lord 
easnrer.  He  told  who  were  to  be  the  archbishops,  bishops^ 
:&,  and  at  what  meetings,  and  by  whom,  and  when  all  was  con- 
ived,  and  who  were  designed  to  kill  the  king.  He  first  opened 
I  tbia  to  Dr.  Tongue,'  and  both  of  them  opened  it  to  the  king 
id  coimciK  He  mentioned  a  multitude  of  letters,  which  he 
imaelf  had  carried  or  seen,  or  heard  read,  that  contained  all 
lese  contrivances.  But  because  his  father  and  he  had  once  been 
nabaptists,  and  when  the  bishops  prevailed,  had  turned  to  be 
mfennable  ministers,  and,  afterward,  the  son  turned  Pbpist^ 
id  confessed  that  he  long  had  gone  on  with  them  under  many 
iSiis  of  secrecy,*  many  thought  that  a  man  of  so  little  conscience 
as  not  to  be  believed,  Hb  confessions  however  were  received 
^  iome  justices  of  the  peace.  None  was  more  forward  in  the 
srch  than  Sir  Edmund  Burry  Godfrey,  an  able,  honest,  and 
Kgent  justice.  While  he  was  following  this  work,  he  was 
ddenly  missing,  and  could  not  be  heard  of.  Three  or  fonr 
^  afl^r,  he  was  found  killed 'near  Mary-le-bonne  Park.  It 
18  plainly  found  that  he  was  murdered.^  The  pariiament 
<&  the  alarm  upon  it,  Oates  was  now  believed ;  and,  indeed, 
I  his  large  confessions,  in  every  part,  agreed  to  admiration, 
hereupon  the  king  proclaimed  pardon  and  reward  to  any  one 
tat  would  confess,  or  discover  the  murder.  One  Mr.  Bedlow, 
lat  had  fled  to  Bristol,  began,  and  confessed  that  he  knew  of  it, 

*  Dr.  Israel  Tong^ue  was  one  of  the  city  divines,  whose  bead  was  full  of  aU 
trta  of  fancies  about  Romish  plots  and  conspiracies.  According^  to  Wood, 
be  onderstood  chronology  well,  and  spent  much  time  and  money  in  the  art 
'  alchemy.  He  was  a  person  cynical  and  hirsute,  shiftless  In  the  world,  yet 
Molutely  free  from  covetousuess. — Athen,  Oxon,  vol.  iii.  p.  1260t  Jt  seems 
lore  probable  that  be  was  imposed  ou  by  Oates,  than  that  he  was  a  party  to 
•cbene  of  deception. — Burnett  vol.  i.  pp.  424,  425. 

*  From  Crosby's  '  History  of  the  Baptists,'  it  appears  that  this  account  of 
lates  is  substantially  correct.  He  was  a  Baptist  in  his  youth,  and,  after 
umini^  the  round  of  religious  professions,  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  bit 
fe,  received  among  them  again,  after. a  separation  of  thirty  years.  la  a 
sort  time,  however,  the  church  with  which  he  connected  himself  was  obliged 
» exclude  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  consummate  hypocrite  and  villain. 
"Ortbff  vol.  iii.  pp.  166,  182. 

"  The  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Burry  Godfrey  is  a  subject  Involved  in  great 
bscority.  Burnet  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  his  disappearance y  and  of 
le  state  in  which  his  body  was  found,  but  throws  no  light  on  the  manner 
I  which  he  came  by  his  death. 
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and  who  ilid  it,  and  named  some  of  the  men,  the  place,  and 

time  }  it  was  at  the  (jueen's  house,  called  Somereet  House,  bf 

Fitz^rald  and  Kelly,  two  Papist  priests,  and  four  others,  fienj^ 

the  porter,  Green,  Pranse,  luid  Hill.     Ilie  priests  fled  :  Prsni^ 

Berry,  Green,  and  Hill,  were  taken,     Pranse  first  confessed  al^ 

and  discovered  the  rest  aforesaid,  more  than  Bedlow  knew  s^ 

and  all  the  circumstances,  and  how  he  was  carried  nway,  and  bf 

whom  ;  and  also  how  the  plot  was  lud  to  kill  the  king,     lliw 

Gates'  tes^mony,  seconded  by  Sir  Edmund's  murder,  and  Ue^ 

low's  and  Pranse'a  testimonies,  came  to  be  generally  beiicrcdt 

Ireland,  a  Jesuit,  and  two  more,  were  condemned,  as  designingU 

kill  the  king.     Hill,  Berry,  and  Green,  ^*'e^e  condemned  for  tin 

murder  of  Godfrey,  and  eiiecuted  {  but  Pranse  wa!>,  by  a  Papii^ 

first  terrified  into  a  denial  again  of  the  plot  to  kill  the  king,  aai. 

took  on  him  to  be  distracted,  but  tjuickly  recanted  of  this,  boA 

had  no  quiet  till  he  told  how  he  was  afflicted,  and  renewed  ■!. 

bis  testimony  and  confession.* 

I       **  Cotenian,  the  Duchess  of  York's  secretary,  and  one  of  tin 

I   Papists'  great  plotters  and   disputers,  being  surprised,  though 

I    be   made  away  all  his  later  papers,  was  hanged  by  the  foniur 

I  ones  that  were  remaining,  and  by  Oates's  testimony ;'  but  Um 

I  parliament  kept  olf  all  aspersions  from  the  duke :  the  hopoa  of 

I , tome,  and  the  fears  of  others  of  his  succession  prevailed  with 

I  nany. 

I ,,  "  At  lost,  the  lord  treasurer.  Sir  Tliomas  Osborne,  made  ^1 
I  «f  Danby,  came  upon  the  &tage,  having  been  before  llw  ultfcct 
I  of  the  parliament's  and  people's  jealousy  and  hafd  thougbtiL 
I  He  being  afraid  that  somewhat  would  be  done  ogaiost  him, 
I  knowing  that  Mr.  Montague,  his  kinsman,  latr  ambasaador  in 
I  France,  had  some  letters  of  his  in  his  keeping,  which  he  tbougiit 
I  night  endanger  him,  got  an  order  from  tlie  king  to  aeise  on  tl| 
iMr.  Montague's  letters;  who  suspecting  some  such  usage,  had 

I  '  *  The  cbaru'tcT  of  Osua  wu  such  that  no  dtpondcDc*  could  be  |iUt«J 
I'Vpcm  hii  tutlmDcy.  He  BppTan  to  hsvs  been  s  AoiihcJ  K-ouodrc).  «ho  mv 
r  ■tlarwsnlt  ••n(  to  the  pillorj  for  perjury  in  tbu  tHair,  iliuuth  be  ie*au  u 
have  riien  •  llnU  io  credit  sfter  the  Rerulutiou.  I'here  ii  rtnoa  tu  l.rli«>* 
much  oT  tbi*  plut  wu  contrived  entirely  by  bim,  tliaugh  tome  cireuntMuxai 
gave  k  colour  <i(  truth  to  hit  ilateroeutt,  Bstler'i  accouut  ilinwi  Uie  6rfnr 
tt  credit  which  It  then  geaerally  obtBiiied,  They  wbo  would  ciunioe  Un 
■abject  full)'  rouii  eiBiniiii  Ibe  liiGioHei  of  the  pcriud. 

r  Tlicre  1>  liille  doubt  but  thai  t)a1et  i>er)urfd  himielf,  ibouch  it  i*  w^mltj 
Ctrtain  that  CuleniKu  wu  a  crest  knave,  kud  bad  acted  ufteo  iu  (be  nMwt  •>- 
principled  nuuioer.  He  lerved  mMtcn  who  made  lu  •rruplc  of  tei  ijlh  tag 
Aair  icrisut*,  after  ibey  bad  accanplithed  Ibeir  onn  cad*  by  Atm,—Bmr' 
Brf,  fol.  )i.  pp.  314— SIfi. 
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eofli^fytd  iway  the  chief  letters ;  and  telling  the  {nrUwient 
wbtre  they  were^  they  sent  and  fetched  them.  On  the  readitH 
of  them  they  were  so  irritated  against  the  lord  treasofttp,  Ihit 
they  impeached  him  in  the  Lords*  House  of  high  treason,  Bitt 
not  long  after,  the  king  dissolved  the  long  parliament,  which  he 
had  kept  up  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.' 

^  About  thirty  Scotchmen^  of  which  Uiree  were  preachers, 
were  by  their  council  sentenced  to  be  not  only  banished,  but 
pold  as  slaves,  to  the  American  plantations.  They  were 
bfought  by  ship  to  London,  where  divers  citizens  offered  to  pay 
Ibeir  ransom.  The  king  was  petitioned  for  themi  and  I  went 
io  th(B  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  but  none  of  us  could  prevml  for  one 
man.  At  last  the  ship-master  was  told,  that  by  a  statute  it  was 
•  capital  crime  to  transport  any  of  the  king's  subjects  out  of 
England,  where  they  now  were,  without  their  consent,  and  so 
he  set  them  on  shore,  and  they  all  escaped  for  nothing,*  A  great 
pmnber  of  Hungarian  ministers  had  before  been  sold  for  galley 
alaves,  by  the  emperor's  agents,  but  were  released  by  the  Dutch 
•dmiral's  request,  and  some  of  them  largely  relieved  by  colleor 
tioni  in  London.^ 


*  Tbt  bsst  accouot  which  I  have  met  with  of  tb«  Earl  of  Dasbj't 
Sralioo,  and  of  the  circumttancet  relatiDf^  to  his  fall,  ii  Hallam't,  That  aUe 
writer,  tlioagh  he  does  not  approve  of  Danby's  principles  and  conduct,  neverthe- 
l«ii  Tindicatcs  him  from  cfaarg^es,  which  much  more  belong^  to  hit  royal  master 
than  to  him.  Danby  escaped  from  the  chai^ge  of  impeachment,  and  took  out 
m  pardon  from  the  king.  To  this  the  two  Houses  would  not  submit.  After 
m  great  deal  of  altercation  between  the  king  and  parliament,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  1684,  when  he  was  released  on 
bsiL    He  was  created  Duke  of  Leeds  in  161)4. 

*  The  persons  here  referred  to  by  Baxter  were  banished  from  Scotland,  for 
the  high  crime  of  attending  conventicles  contrary  to  law.  Severe  as  the  suf- 
lariiifs  of  the  Nonconformisu  in  England  were  at  this  period,  they  were  no« 
tidog  compared  with  what  was  endured  by  the  poor  Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 
Tbs  Highland  Watch,  as  it  was  called,  was  let  loose  upon  the  country :  its 
inhabitants  were  spoiled  of  their  goods,  cast  into  prisons,  banished,  and  sold 
m»  slaves  i  and  multitudes  of  them  shot  in  cold  blood,  and  otherwise  but* 
chcrad,  MNnetimet  with,  and  sometimes  without,  form  of  law.  Woodrow's 
<  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scoland,'  contains  recitals  of  the 
most  horrible  deeds  ever  perpetrated  in  a  civilized  country. 

^  The  Hungarian  ministers  referred  to  by  Baxter,  were  driven  out  of  their 
country,  or  sold  for  slaves,  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  contest  which 
produced  this  result  was  rather  for  civil  than  for  religious  privileges,  though 
the  Protestants  of  Hungary  were  treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  chiefly  on 
acconnt  of  their  religion,  llieir  churches  were  seized,  their  estates  and 
bouses  sequestered,  their  persons  imprisoned,  and  dragged  to  public  execu- 
tion. Two  hundred  of  their  ministers  were^  at  one  time,  in  the  Spanish  gal- 
leys, coupled  with  Turks,  Moors,  and  malefactors.  It  was  for  the  relief 
of  sneb  sufferers  that  British  benevolence  was  exdted.— />e  /W#  Life  ami 
nm€$f  T«4«  u  p.  91t 
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"  The  long  ami  grievous  parliament,  whith  silenced  about  two 
thomaiid  ministers,  and  diil  many  works  of  sueh  nature,  beiDg 
dissolved  on  the  2oth  day  of  January,  16/8,  a  new  onewtu 
chosen,  and  met  on  the  tilh  day  of  March,  following.  The 
king  refusing  their  chosen  speaker,  Mr.  Seymore,  raised  in  thein 
D  great  displeasure  against  tlie  lord  treasurer,  thinking  him  the 
cause ;  but  after  some  days  they  chose  Serjeant  Gregory.  The 
Duke  of  York  removed,  a  little  before,  out  of  England  by  th» 
king's  command  ;  who  yet  stands  to  maintain  his  succession. 
The  parliament  first  impeached  the  aforesaid  Papist  lords  for 
the  plot  or  conspiracy,  the  Lord  Bellasis,  Lord  Anuidel,  Lord 
Powis,  Lord  Stafford,  and  Lord  Petre,  and  after  them  the 
Lord  Treasurer. 

"  Upon  Easter  day  the  king  dissolved  his  privy  council,  and 
settled  it  anew,  consisting  of  tiiirty  men,  most  of  the  old  ones, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  being  president,  to  the  great  joy  of  tl 
people  then,  though  after  all  was  changed.  On  the  27tb  day  of 
April,  1679,  though  it  was  the  Lord's  day,  the  parliament  ut, 
excited  by  the  confession  of  Stubbs,  that  the  firing  plot  went  on, 
and  the  French  were  in  invade  us,  and  the  Protestants  to  be 
murdered  by  the  2Sth  day  of  June,  They  voted,  th»t  tbs 
Duke  of  York's  declaring  himself  a  Papist,  was  the  cause  of  all 
our  dangers  by  these  plots,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  to  concur  in 
the  same  vote.  But  the  king,  that  week,  by  himself  and  the 
chancellor,  acquainted  them  that  he  should  consent  to  any  thing 
reasonable  to  secure  the  Protestant  religion,  not  alienating  the 
crown  from  the  line  of  succession ;  and  particularly  that  he  would 
consent,  that  till  the  successor  should  take  the  test,  he  should 
exercise  no  acts  of  governirent,  but  the  parliament  in  being 
should  continue,  or  if  none  tlicn  were,  that  which  last  was  should 
be  in  power,  and  exercise  all  the  government  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  This  oAcr  took  much  with  many,  but  most  said  that  U 
signified  nothing.  For  Papists  easily  obtain  dispensatUKw  I* 
take  any  tests  or  oaths ;  and  Queen  Mary's  case  showed  how 
parliament  will  serve  the  prince's  will. 

" On  the  Lord's  day.  May  Ilth,  Ifi/i),  theConimona  ut  ex- 
traordinarily, and  agreed  in  two  votes,  first,  that  the  Duke  of 
York  was  incapable  of  succeeding  to  ihc  imperial  crown  of  Eiig> 
land;  secondly,  tiiat  they  would  stand  by  the  king  and  the 
Protestant  religion  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  and  if  tlie  king 
came  to  a  violent  death,  which  God  forbid,  tliey  would  bt 
revenged  on  the  Papists.    The  i)arliament  was  shortly  Bftef- 
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iranU  dissolted  while  it  insisted  on  the  trial,  of  the  lord 
orcRsurer.® 

The  bill  of  exclusion  afterwards  passed  the  Hou^e  of  Com* 
moils,  and  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  lost 
Ml  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of  thirty,  of  whom  foofw 
teen  were  bishops.  This  fact  clearly  shows  the  leaning  of  many 
nf  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  to  the  arbitrary  and  Popish 
principles  which  were  well  known  to  characterise  the  Duke  of 
ifork.  In  the  same  session  of  parliament,  which  passed  the  ex« 
dasion  bill,  another  business  occupied  tlieir  attention,  which 
ilao  brought  to  light  the  unprincipled  conduct  to  which  the 
nrart  could  resort.  By  an  act  of  the  25th  of  Elizabeth,  it  waa 
pnmded  that  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  churcfi,  diould 
ibjue  the  kingdom  upon  pain  of  death;  and  for  some  de« 
pees  ol  nonconformity,  they  were  adjudged  to  die,  without  the 
Gmmr  of  banishment  Both  Houses  passed  a  bill  to  repeal  thh 
let.  It  went  heavily  indeed  in  the  Lords,  for  inany  of  the 
biahopa,  though  they  were  not  for  putting  the  law  in  execution, 
thought  the  terror  of  it  was  of  some  use,  and  that  the  rqpeal  of 
it  would  make  the  party  more  insolent.  On  the  day  of  the  pro* 
rogation,  when  the  bill  should  have  been  presented  to  the  klng^ 
the  clerk  of  the  crown,  by  the  king's  own  particular  order,  with* 
Irew  it.  He  could  not  publicly  refuse  it,  but  he  would  not 
jMSS  it ;  and  therefore  resorted  to  this  infamous  method  to  de* 
itroy  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  prorogation,  however,  as  if  the 
Commons  anticipated  something,  they  passed  two  resolutions :— - 
Fhat  the  laws  made  against  recusants,  ought  not  to  be  executed 
igainst  any  but  those  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  laws  against  dissenters  ought  not 
to  be  executed.  This  was  thought  a  great  invasion  of  the  rights 
»f  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature ;  and  as  it  was  under- 
ttood  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House  that  courts  and  juries  should 
regulate  their  proceedings  by  this  resolution,  it  gave  great 
>ffence ;  so  that  instead  of  operating  as  kindness  to  the  Non- 
conformists, it  raised  a  fresh  storm  against  them  all  over  the 
nation.^ 

''There  came  from  among  the  Papists  more  and  more  converts, 
that  detected  the  plot  against  religion  and  the  king.  After 
Oates,  Bedlow,  Everard,  Dugdale,  and  Pranse,  came  Jervison,  a 
pntleman  of  Gray's  Inn,  Smith,  a  priest^  and  others;  but 
nothing  stopped  them  more  than  a  plot  designed  to  have 

•  Llfti  psrt  iii.  pp.l83*186.  «  Burnet,  vd.  \l  pp,  900, 301« 
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turned  &II  the  odium  on  the  PreBbyterians  aii'f  the  Protcttint 
adversaries  of  Po)3ery-  They  hired  one  Dangerficld,  to  maitaRe 
the  matter;  hut  by  the  industry  of  Colonel  Mansel,  who  wiu  u 
have  been  hrst  accused,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  the  plot  WBf 
fully  detected;  and  Danger5eld  confessed  all,  and  contintwtha 
steadfast  convert  and  Protestant  to  this  day,* 

"  But  my  unfitness,  and  the  torrent  of  late  niBttrr  hen^ 
itop  me  from  proceeding  to  insert  the  history  of  this  age.  It  u 
done,  and  likely  to  be  done  so  copiously  by  others,  Uiat  theie 
shreds  will  be  of  small  signification.  Every  year  of  laU  hitk 
afforded  matter  for  a  volume  of  lamentations.  But  that  pot* 
terity  may  not  be  deluded  by  credulity,  I  shall  truly  tell  them, 
that  lying  most  impudently  in  print  against  the  moat  notorimn 
evidence  of  truth,  in  the  vending  of  eniel  malice  agniost  men  ol 
conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God,  is  become  so  ordinary  a  irad^ 
that  it  ii  likely  with  men  of  experience,  to  pass  ere  lon{t  fori 
good  conclusion,  dictum  vel  scriptum  est  n  malit/nia,  ergo  fal* 
turn  est.  Many  of  the  malignant  clergy  and  laity,  especially 
L'Estrange,  'The  Observator,''  and  such  others,  do  with  to  greK 
confidence  publish  the  most  notorious  falsehoods,  that  1  miul 
confess  it  hath  greatly  depressed  my  esteem  of  most  histoiyi 
and  of  human  nature.  1/  other  histurtans  be  like  some  of  thcM 
times,  their  assertions,  whenever  they  speak  of  such  as  ihcy  dis- 
taste, ought  to  be  read  like  Hebrew,  backward ;  ai)«l  are  to  far 
from  signifying  truth,  that  many  for  one  are  downright  Ilea.    It 

■  The  atHiTC parasrsph  rvfen  to  tliFiurimouiMFsI-tubplot,  »  itm*calWa 
rroothepreMDiled  •chotne  being  fouud  In  •tmall  bouk  concMleil  in  ■  mwl  IMh 
The  objtcl  of  thia  ihsm  plut,  wbicli  caused  grot  trouble  to  lume  of  tbe  Nan- 
ciipformUu,  wai  (o  ihruw  tlie  wholf  blime  ul  tbr  Poiiiib  y\vt  uii  the  diutnun. 
It  wu  b;  the  f^ood  pruvidtace  of  nud  cumpletely  ilcfealrd.  DaBe»rft*M,  tl 
itbom  Buttr,  by  s  itriDge  mi«l>hK,  iprakt  «i  ■  Ruud  FrutctUnl,  wm  •>  !•• 
ramoui  liu>  Hi  wattrird  fur  bii  I'unituct,  in  King  Jamo'i  rti|[n,  ■> 
be  wbippcJ  at  tbe  carl'i  tail,  trvm  NVitgatc  tu  1'ybiirn  ;  auJ  wbile  i 
ihe  puniihiilelit,  wu  itrurk  on  tbe  head  hj  ■  ■ludenl,  wMcb 
death,  and  (ar  wbicb  tbt  Mlvw  moA  junlly  liaafed. — Stayttt'i  Oma  T^mttt 
Tt>l.iii.  p.  3». 

'  'TbeOhierrator,'  wai  apulilica]  pamplilel  of  three  or  four  (bc«U,  abkh 
[,*EitrsU|ce  publUbed  weekly.  Having  lived  during  all  tbe  iroubloa  of  lb* 
coUQtry,  and  puiieiiiiiK  an  ethauilleii  cvpia  i-erhirrum,  shich  be  puarW  brth 
without  any  ratraiut,  he  wat  one  at  tbe  luuit  efficieiil  iuMrumeDta  ul  a  ear* 
rupt  court  which  iben  ciiiled.  Hit  great  object  wai  to  defame  Ihe  mM  *t 
priuciple,  ithctber  out  uF,  or  ID,  th«  church  1  and  etpcelally  li>  pnMtac<«b«> 
lief  ■muog  the  clergy,  ibat  Ibeir  ruin  wni  iiileuded.  He  iittst  failed  ta  can- 
■ult  hi(  own  iiilereitt,  and  ubtaiaeii  contiderable  iumi  tor  tbe  tervioc  iiblcb 
he  did.  Henry  Cire  ws«  one  of  the  abltcl  of  LXilrange't  upponenta,  sW 
hii 'Weekly  Packet  fmm  Rame,'  waa  intended  at  a  let-off  aialwl  'TltOa 
<ifiBlvr,'  and  oilier  productivDi  u[  tbe  tame  stamp.  "^^^^ 
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m  no  wondff  ptrjury  hath  gnmn  m  oommoByHlMii  ttie 


laqMdeot  lybg  hath  so  preparad  tba  way."  • 

Suoh  wan  tha  sombra  rafleetions  with  whiah  BaHar 
chidaa  lua  briaf  notices  of  this  period  of  his  hiatorjr*  It  is  not 
aofpriaing  that  he  was  deeply  pained^  or  that  he  dberisfaad  tlM 
OMMt  gloomy  forebodings  respecting  his  country.  Religion  waa 
in  n  T«y  perilous  and  oppressed  condition,  llie  best  men  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  church,  and  their  places  too  ganaraUy 
tappKed  hy  persons  who  cared  little  for  the  termaoowhiohthey 
ontered,  provided  they  could  secure  the  emolanients.  The  dao<9 
trinea  of  the  Goqpel  were  no  longer  heard  in  the  vast  nuyati^ 
of  the  pulpits}  and  even  the  mora  raspeetable  oleigy  ptaadMd 
in  n  cold  and  inefficient  manner.  The  Nonconformista  were 
cflDtinnally  harassed  and  persecuted;  many  of  them  had  diadf 
«r  left  tha  country,  while  fow  were  rising  up  to  fill  tbelf 
plncaa,  or  share  in  thair  tribulations.  Thi  immoialiliea  and 
pniAigaey  of  the  aourty  were  shdckiag  to  fvary  sober  and  wak 
titttted  mind.  Its  prineiplea  and  policy  weft  efory  day 
apparently  at  varianae  with  tha  constitatioo,  freedom^  and 
proiparity  of  the  vMintry.  Under  tha  intumce  of  Franaci  to 
jtfbUtk  Qiarlas  had  basely  sold  his  country  to  support  his  mia» 
Ireasssi  tha  dissenters  were  oppressed  or  eased,  persecuted  Of 
pioleatad,  aa  the  interests  of  Popery,  and  the  caprleas  of  despair 
isaa  or  licentiousness,  might  dictate.  When  they  suflerad  ea^ 
irerely,  they  had  not  the  consolation  to  think,  that  it  was  for 
their  own  attachment  to  tnidi  and  principle  they  soffiued. 
They  were  afflicted,  oppressed,  or  deprived  of  their  privilegeSf 
by  parliament,  chiefly  that  Roman  Catholics  might  be  punished. 
When  they  were  relieved  by  the  king^  it  was  not  that  he  cared 
for  them,  or  had  become  concerned  for  th«r  wrongs,  but  that 
he  might  promote  the  interests  of  a  party,  which,  while  it  pre<» 
tended  to  kiss  tiiem  as  fellow  suflferers,  was  preparing  to  stab 
them  as  soon  as  it  had  the  power.  In  such  circumstances,  vain 
was  the  help  of  man ;  appeals  to  justice  or  to  mercy  were  alike 
unavailing.  Prayer  and  patience  were  the  only  refoge;  and  to 
these  the  Nonconformists  betook  themselves,  not  without  hope 
in  Him,  ^'  who  has  engaged  to  hear  the  prayer  of  the  destitute^ 
and  not  to  despise  their  prayer/' 

That  Baxter,  *'  though  cast  down,  was  not  destroyed "  in 
spirit,  appears  from  the  number  of  books  which  he  published 
during  this  period,  and  whicii  seem  to  have  chiefly  occupied  hi^ 
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time.  These  related  mostly,  though  not  exclutmljry  to  tte 
Popish  and  Nonconformist  controversies.  He  paUiilied  Sdcct 
Arguments  against  Popery ;  His  Sermon  in  the  Morning  b- 
ercisesy  on  the  same  subject;  his  Roman  Traditioa  Enauaed; 
his  Naked  Popery;  Which  is  the  True  Head  of  the  Chueh} 
-"-and.  On  Universal  Roman  Church  Supremacy.  *A11  then 
works  were  on  that  subject  which  then  so  deeply  engaged  As 
minds  of  men. 

On  the  other  topic^  he  brought  out  in  1676^  The  Jndgmcnt  of 
the  Nonconformists;  a  thick  quarto  volume,  containing  Mfcnl 
tracts ;  The  Nonconformist's  Pleu  for  Peace ;  the  Seoond  nd 
Third  Parts  of  the  Plea ;  the  Defence  of  it;  the  Tme  and  oalj 
way  of  Concord ;  his  Church  History  of  Bishops;  hit  Anawerw 
Dr.  Stillingfleet;  his  Treatise  of  Episcopacy;  his  Apology  for  dM 
Nonconformists'  Ministry ;  his  Dissent  from  Dr.  Sherlock  }  Ui 
Search  for  the  English  Schismatic ;  and,  his  Second  True  Dfefenes 
of  the  Mere  Nonconformists.  All  these^  beside  his  Latin  Media- 
dusy  and  various  other  pieces  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  were  tha 
production  of  four  or  five  years  only;  and  thoae^  yean  of  woaomf 
affliction,  and  persecution.  They  evince  the  unsubdued 
of  Baxter's  mind,  and  what  importance  he  attached  to  die 
ciples  for  which  he  and  his  brethren  were  called  to  contend 
to  suffer.  When  it  is  considered  that  he  had  only  to  afix  Us 
name  to  a  document  containing  little  that  in  itself  he  uljwlid 
to,  but  implying  his  sanction  of  some  wrong  prindpksy  with  Ui 
approbation  of  unchristian  exactions;  by  doing  which  he  wnrid 
not  merely  have  escaped  from  reproach  and  suflferin^  haft 
have  risen  to  worldly  honour  and  distinction ;  his  condoct 
consistency  entitle  him  to  an  honourable  place  among 
who  have  counted  it  a  privilege,  not  only  to  believeybot  abo  to 
suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Compared  with  this  honoar,  hoNT 
poor  are  all  the  distinctions,  which  wealth  and  rank  can  beHov! 
None  of  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  his  day^  wiD  ba 
known  over  so  great  a  portion  of  the  world,  or  rememberad  aa 
long,  as  Richard  Baxter. 

During  this  period,  he  lost  many  of  his  most  valued  fiiend^ 
for  several  of  whom  he  preached  and  published  funeral  aefinoua. 
Of  some  of  these  excellent  individuals,  it  may  be  proper  to  pm 
a  short  account. 

His  excellent  and  attached  friend.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  wlioae 
character  has  already  been  given  at  length,  took  hb  depaitOf^ 
after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  on  Christmas  day^  I67&    Ha 
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imit  into  tbe  ehnrchyard,  and  chose  his  grafe,  r  tew  days 
bdbre  hit  death.  As  a  token  of  his  love  for  Baxter,  he'  left  him 
faity  shilKngs  in  his  will ;  with  which,  says  Baxter,  ^I  pnrdiased 
the  largest  CRmbridge  Bible,  and  put  his  picture  before  it, 
as  R  moonnient  to  my  house.  But  waiting  for  my  own  death, 
.1  gave  it  Sir  William  Ellis,  who  laid  out  about  ten  pounds 
to  put  it  into  a  more  curious  cover,  and  keep  it  for  a  monii- 
mtnt  in  his  honour/'  ^ 

The  Rev.  Henry  Stubbs  was  bom  at  Upton,  on  an  estate 
tlHU  was  given  to  his  grandfother  by  King  James  L,  with  whom 
he  eame  from  Scotland.  After  a  private  education  in  country 
seiiools,  he  was  sent  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  staid 
till  he  took  his  degrees.  He  first  was  minister  of  St.  Philip's, 
Bristol,  and  afterward  of  Chew-Magna.  In  1654,  he  was  of  the 
city  of  Wells,  and  assistant  to  the  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  pariiament  to  eject  ignorant  and  scandalous  ministers.  The 
Ael  of  Uniformity  found  him  in  Dursley ;  though  he  was  not  in- 
CRHibent  there,  but  assistant  to  Mr.  Joseph  Woodward,  who 
died  of  a  consumption  before  Bartholomew  day.  After  he  was 
denoed,  he  preached  from  place  to  place,  witli  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  great  success. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  preached  nearly  every  day; 
and  some  days  twice.  More  than  once  he  fell  down  in  the  pulpit 
in  a  fit ;  but  recovering,  went  on  again ;  till  at  last  he  was  quite 
disiU>led  by  fever  and  dysentery.  What  much  emboldened 
him  was,  that  he  had  often  gone  into  the  pulpit  ill,  and  come 
out  of  it  better.  This  holy  and  peaceable  man,  who  lived, 
Baxter  says,  ^^  like  an  incarnate  angel,''  was  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  about  fifty  years ;  and  dying  in  London,  July  7th,  1678, 
aged  73,  was  interred  in  the  new  burying-place,  Bunhill* 
fidds.  Being  of  a  charitable  disposition,  he  devoted  the  tenth 
part  of  his  income  to  pious  uses,  with  which  was  purchased 
four  )>ounds  per  annum  for  Dursley  and  Horsley,  for  teaching 
poor  children,  and  buying  them  books.  He  also  gave  200/.  to 
Bristol,  and  a  like  sum  to  London,  to  be  annually  laid  out  for 
the  good  of  the  poor,  to  buy  them  Bibles,  and  to  assist  poor 
ministers'  widows  in  their  necessities.' 

k  Life,  part  ii.  p.  181. 

*  Calamy,  vol.  ii.  p.  318—320.  It  would  be  very  ^stifyin;  to  know  what 
bas  become  of  tbete  lepiciet ;  whether  they  are  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  either  iu  Bristol  ur  London. 

VOU  I.  z 
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Baxter  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  from  Aeti  xx.  84{  ia 
the  course  of  which  he  speaks  very  strongly  of  the  cmiiMt 
spirituality  and  devotedness  of  this  excellent  man.  ^  He  wv 
the  freest/'  he  says,  ^*  of  most  that  ever  I  knew,  from  that  deceit 
of  the  serpent,  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  who  corruptcth  nen 
by  drawing  them  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  ¥k 
breath,  his  life,  his  preaching,  his  prayers,  his  conferenoe^  Ui 
conversation,  were  Christian  simplicity  and  sincerity*  Not  Wl 
the  world  calleth  simplicity,  folly;  but  as  it  is  contrary  to  hj* 
pocrisy,  to  a  counterfeit  zeal,  to  mere  affectation,  to  a  divided 
heart.  He  knew  not  how  to  dissemble  or  wear  a  mask ;  Ui 
face,  his  mouth,  his  whole  conversation,  laid  bare  h»  hcvt 
While  he  passed  by  all  quarrels,  few  quarrelled  with  him  }  tfd 
he  had  the  happiness  to  take  up  head,  heart,  and  time,  wA 
only  great,  sure,  and  necessary  things/'^ 

The  Rev.  John  Corbet  was  bom  and  brought  vp  in  tlM  dly 
of  Gloucester,  and  a  student  in  Magdalen  Hall,  Qsom  lb 
began  his  ministry  in  his  native  city  of  Gloucester,  and  Bvrf 
for  some  years,  under  Dr.  Godfrey  (Goodman,  a  Popish  biaksp 
of  the  Protestant  church.  Here  he  continued  in  the  time  rf 
the  civil  wars,  of  which  he  was  an  observant  but  mooraM 
spectator.  His  account  of  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  givei  a  good 
view  of  the  rise  and  springs  of  the  war,  in  a  narrow  comp—.* 
He  afterward  removed  to  Chichestei:,  and  thenee  to  Pramshnt, 

k  Works,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  71. 

1  The  Hule  work  referred  to  if,  <  An  Historical  Relstion  of  the  ICUilHy  Os- 
Temmeut  of  Gloucester,  from  the  Beg^innini;  of  the  Civil  War  to  tlM 
of  Colonel  Massie,  1645.'    lie  wrote  also  a  •  Vindication  of  the 
of  Gloucester,  from  the  Calumujet  of  Robert  Bacon  ;  1 647.' 
given  a  long  account  of  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  which  it  honoureUt 
courage  and  perseverance  of  the  besieged.    His  represcntatiDii  of  the 
sadors  of  the  people,  and  their  reply  to  the  king's  sumroonsm*  it  verj 
but  very  ludicrous.   '*  Within  le&s  than  the  time  prescribed, 
trumpeter,  returned  two  citizens  from  the  town,  with  lean,  palct  shaip^ 
bad  visages ;  indeed,  faces  so  strange  and  unusual,  and  in  tnch  a 
posture,  that  at  once  made  the  roost  severe  couatenancea  BMrry, 
most  cheerful  hearts  sad ;  for  it  was  impossible  such  amhni 
less  than  a  defiance.    The  men,  without  any  circumstances  of  do^  or 
manners,  in  a  pert,  shrill,  undismayed  accent,  said,  *  They  bail 
answer  from  the  ^odly  city  of  Gloucester  to  the  king ;'  and  wei 
to  give  inflolent  and  seilitioiis  answers  to  any  question,  at  if  their 
were  chiefly  to  provuke  the  king  to  violate  hii  own  safe  condncl."« 
the  liebeL  vul.  ii.  p.  3 15.    Their  answer,  notwithstanding  this 
firm  and  respectful ;   and  Charles,  after  eaerting  hit  utaosl 
at  last  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
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living  of  more  than  200/.  a  year,  from  which  he  was  ejected 
I  I662«  He  lived  privately  in  and  about  London,  till  the 
ing's  indulgence,  in  1671,  when  a  part  of  his  old  flock  invited 
im  to  Chichester,  where  he  continued  his  labours  with  great 
Kiduity  and  success. 

God  aflSicted  him  many  years  with  the  stone,  but  while  the  pain 
as  tolerable  to  nature,  he  endured  it,  and  continued  to  preach,till 
ithin  a  fortnight  of  his  being  brought  up  to  London  to  be  cut ; 
ut  before  that  could  be  done,  he  left  this  for  a  better  life,  De- 
ember  26th,  16S0.™    His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Bax-* 
^r,  who  represents  him,  as  a  man  of  great  clearness  and  sound- 
ess  in  religion,  and  blamelessness  of  conversation.    "  He  wa^  of 
0  great  moderation  and  love  of  peace,  that  he  hated  all  that  was 
gainst  it,  and  would  have  done  any  thing  for  concord  in  the 
barch,  except  sinning  against  God,  and  hazarding  his  salva- 
ion.     He  was  for  catholic  union  and  communion  of  saints, 
ind  for  going  no  further  from  any  church  or  Christians  than 
hfftj  force  us,  or  than  they  go  from  Christ.     He  was  for  loving 
ind  doing  good  to  all,  and  living  peaceably  with  all,  as  far  as  was 
n  his  power.     Something  in  Episcopacy,  Presbytery,  and  Inde^ 
pendency,  he  liked,  and  some  things  he  disliked  in  all.    He  was 
:nie  to  his  conscience,  and  valued  not  the  interest  of  a  party  or 
faction.     If  all  the  Nonconformists  in  England  had  refused,  he 
would  have  conformed  alone,  if  the  terms  had  been  reduced  to 
(That  he  thought  lawful.     He  managed  his  ministry  with  faith- 
fulness and  prudence.     He  had  no  worldly  designs  to  carry  on^ 
but  was  eminent  in  self-denial.     He  was  not  apt  to  speak 
against  those  by  whom  he  suffered,  nor  was  he  ever  pleased 
with  ripping  up  their  faults.     He  was  very  careful  to  preserve 
the  reputation  of  his  brethren,  and  rejoiced  in  the  success  of 
their  labours,  as  well  as  of  his  own ;  and  a  most  careful  avoider 
of  all  divisions,  contentions,  or  offences.     He  was  very  free  in 
acknowledging  by  whom  he  profited  ;  and  preferring  others  be- 
fore himself.     He  was  much  employed  in  the  study  of  his  own 
heart ;  as  is  evident  from  the  little  thing  of  his  that  is  published, 
called,  ^  Notes  of  Himself,'  &c.     He  had  good  assurance  of  his 
own  sincerity ;  and  yet  was  not  altogether  without  his  mixture 
of  fears.     He  had  the  comfort  of  sensible  growth  in  grace  : 
he  easily  perceived  a  notable  increase  in  his  faith  and  holiness, 
heavenliness,  humility,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  especially 
in  lus  latter    years,  and  under   his  affliction,  as  the  fruit  of 
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God's  correcting  rod ;  and  died  at  last  in  great  seiciutj  and 
peace/'" 

Of  another  man  of  the  same  school  and  character^  Baxter 
has  left  the  following  memorial : — "  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge 
was  a  wonder  of  industry  in  works  of  benevolence.     It  woold 
make  a  volume  to  recite  at-  large  the  charity  he  used  to  Us 
poor  parishioners  at  St.  Sepulchre's,   before  he  was  ejected 
and  silenced  for  nonconformity.    His  conjunction  mth  Alder- 
man Ashurst  and  some  others,  in  a  weekly  meeting,  to  take 
account  of  the  honest,  poor  families  in  the  city  that  were  in 
great  want,  he  being  the  treasurer  and  visitor;  bis  volnntarj 
catechising  the  Christchurch  boys  when  he  might  not  picach; 
the  many  thousand  Bibles  printed  in  Welsh,  that  he  dispersed  in 
Wales ;  '  The  Practice  of  Piety ;'  *  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man/ 
^  IVly  Call,'  and  many  thousand  of  his  own  writings  given  freely 
all  over  the  principality ;  his  setting  up  about  three  or  fov 
hundred  schools  in  it,  to  teach  children  to  read,  and  the  cate- 
chism ;  his  industry,  to  beg  money  for  all  this,  besides  nxNt  of 
his  own  estate  laid  out  on  it ;  his  travels  over  Wales  once  or 
twice  a  year,  to  visit  his  schools,  and  oversee  the  execution.  Thii 
was  true  Episcopacy  in  a  silenced   minister,  who  vrent  con- 
stantly to  the  parish  churches,  and  was  authorised  by  an  oM 
university  license  to  preach  occasionally;   yet  for  so  doing 
he  was  excommunicated  even  in  Wales,  while  doing  all  Chii 
good.    He  served  God  thus  to  a  healthful  age,  seventy-fiDor  or 
seventy-six.     I  never  saw  him  sad,  but  always  checrfuL    Aboil 
a  fortnight  before  he  died,  he  told  me  that  sometimes  ia  tb 
night,  some  small  trouble  came  to  his  heart,  he  knew  not  wU* 
nnd  without  sickness,  or  pain,  or  fear  of  death,  they  heard  kin 
in  his  sleep  give  a  groan,  and  he  was  dead.     Oh,  how  holy  ^ 
blessed  a  life,  and  how  easy  a  death  !"^ 

Henry  Ashurst,  esq.,  was  one  of  the  most  valued  fticndi  ^ 


■*  Funeral  Sermon.    Works,  vol.   xviil.   pp.  185—198.     The 
founded  on  2  Cor.  xii.  1 — 9,  and  is  one  of  the  iiiott  beautiful  of 
courses,    it  is  fuU  of  striking  thoughts  and  pathos.    Corbet  WM  a 
gethcr  to  Baxter's  taste,  and  of  his  own  mode  of  thinkiuir* 

**  Life,  part  ill.  pp.  lUO,  191.  A  full  account  of  this  csodlent  bMi*^ 
icems  to  liave  been  cjuitu  an  apostle  of  henevoleocey  it  p^^aiaChA' 
'Lives.'  Archbishop  Tillutson,  then  dean  of  Canterbury,  preacMW*^ 
iieral  sermon,  in  mhich  he  speaks  iu  the  highest  tcmu  of  Ufl  pfe^i  |IA^ 
thropy,  aud  moderation. 
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Baxter,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lay  Nonconform- 
ists of  that  period.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Ashurst, 
of  Ashurst,  in  Lancashire,  by  Casandra,  daughter  of  John 
BradshaWy  of  Bradshaw,  in  the  same  county.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  great  wisdom  and  piety,  and  very  zealous  for  the  re- 
formed religion  in  a  county  where  Popery  greatly  abounded. 
Henry  came  to  town  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
where  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  man  void  of  religion,  by 
whom  he  was  rather  severely  treated.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship, however,  he  became  decidedly  religious,  spent  most  of  his 
spare  time  in  devotion,  and  of  his  spare  money  in  procuring 
religious  books.  He  commenced  business  as  a  draper,  with  500/., 
in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Row,  who  left  him  thh  whole  business 
ID  about  three  years.  By  his  wife,  he  had  a  fortune  of  about 
15001.  From  this  commencement,  with  diligence  and  economy, 
he  acquired  a  very  ample  fortune.  His  generosity  and  zeal 
to  relieve  distress  during  the  plague  and  fire  of  London,  and  to 
the  distressed  Nonconformist  ministers,  were  very  great,  as 
has  been  already  noticed ;  but  they  were  not  limited  to  this 
eountry. 

So  great  was  his  desire  of  doing  good,  that  not  only  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  experienced  the  benefit  of  it,  but  America 
also.  His  active  services  for  the  interests  of  New  England,  both 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  after  the  Restoration,  have  been 
elsewhere  narrated.  For  nineteen  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  New  England  Society,  when  he  was  made  trea- 
surer, he  had,  along  with  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  the  chief 
management  of  the  whole  business.  Through  their  instrumen- 
tality, Elliot  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  evangelical  labours 
among  the  poor  Indians,  and  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into 
their  language.  Mr.  Ashurst  left  in  his  wifl  a  hundred  pounds 
to  Harvard  College,  and  fifty  to  the  society.  He  was  univer- 
sally beloved  and  respected  for  active  benevolence,  and  un- 
wearied zeal  in  doing  good.  Among  the  Nonconformists, 
be  acted  as  a  father  and  a  counsellor,  while  his  purse  was  ever 
open  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  his  house  for  a  refuge  to  them 
when  persecuted  and  oppressed.  He  paid  the  fine,  rather  than 
serve  the  office  of  alderman,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
til  connexion  with  public  affairs.  **  He  was,''  says  Baxter, 
**  my  most  entire  friend,  and  commonly  taken  for  the  most 
exemplary  saint  of  public  notice  in  the  city.  So  sound  in 
judgment,  of  such  admirable  meekness,  patiencci  and  universal 
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charity,  that  we  knew  not  where  to  find  his  equal*  After  orach 
suffering  and  patience,  he  died  with  great  quietness  of  mind,  and 
hath  left  behind  him  the  perfume  of  a  most  honoured  name, 
and  the  memorials  of  a  most  exemplary  life,  to  be  imitated  by 
all  his  descendants.'' P 

Baxter  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  whieh  he  expatiates 
largely  on  his  character  and  many  virtues,  from  a  rtry  ap|iro- 
priate  passage,  John  xii.  26.  He  entitles  it  'Faithful  Soak  shaH 
be  with  Christ,'  and  dedicates  it  in  a  most  aflectionate  address  to 
his  widow ;  to  his  son  Henr\',  who,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  the 
devoted  friend  of  Baxter,  and  a  lover  of  all  good  men  ;  and  ta 
all  his  brothers  and  sisters.  ^ 


"  Near  the  same  time,"  he  says,  **  died  my  fiither*a 
wife,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hunks,  and  usier  to 
Sir  Fulke  Hunks,  the  king's  governor  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  wart. 
Her  mother,  the  old  Lady  Hunks,  died  at  my  father's  house,  be- 
tween eighty  and  one  hundred  years  old ;  and  my  motber-m- 
law  died  of  a  cancer,  at  ninety«six,  in  perfect  understandiig; 
having  lived,  from  her  youth,  in  the  greatest  morUficath%  an- 
sterity  to  her  body,  and  constancy  of  prayer  and  aH  dcvndoi^of 
any  one  that  ever  1  knew.  She  lived  in  the  hatred  of  al 
strictness  of  universal  obedience,  and,  for  thirty  yi 
to  be  with  Christ ;  in  constant,  acquired  infirmity  of  bod]^  fot  Ij 
avoiding  all  exercise,  and  long,  secret  prayer,  in  the 
sons,  and  such- like.  Being  of  a  constitution  natumUy 
she  was  afraid  of  recovering  whenever  she  was  iH.  For  aomt  dsys 
before  hei  death  she  was  so  taken  with  the  ninetywfinit  Ibala^ 
that  she  would  get  those  who  came  near  her  to  rend  H  tiahv 
over  and  over  ;  which  Psalm,  also,  was  a  great  meana  of  cam* 
fort  to  old  Beza,  even  against  his  death.*' ' 

But  the  greatest  loss  which  Baxter  sustained  waa  dmft  of  bis 
wife,  which  took  place,  after  a  short  but  painful  ilhrnaa,  mi  tta 
14th  of  June,  1681.  She  was  buried  on  the  17th  of  tho 
month,  in  Christchurch,  then  still  in  ruins,  in  har  oim 
ther's  tomb.  ^^  The  grave,"  he  says,  ^^  was  the  highaat, 
the  old  altar,  or  table,  in  the  chancel,  on  which  har  danghler  had 
caused  a  very  fair,  rich,  large  marble-stone  to  be  hid^ 
twenty  years  ago,  on  which  I  caused  to  be  written  her 
some  Latin  verses,  and  these  English  ones : 

V  Life,  part  iii.  p.  189.       «  Works,  ifiU.  p.  ISl.     »  fiM^  part  ttt  |h  Mi 
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'  That  nilUt  /Ay  fletb  to  lilent  dust  descend^ 
Thy  mirth  and  worldly  pleasure  thus  will  end  ; 
TheDy  happy,  holy  louls ! — but  wo  to  those 
Who  beaveo  for^t,  and  earthly  pleasures  chose. 
Hear,  now,  this  preaching  §frave :— without  delayi 
Belieye,  repent,  and  work  while  it  is  day.' 

But  Christ's  church  on  earth  is  liable  to  those  changes  of  which 
the  Jerusalem  above  is  in  no  danger.  In  the  doleful  flames 
of  London,  1666,  the  fall  of  the  church  broke  the  marble  all  to 
pieces ;  so  that  it  proved  no  lasting  monument.  I  hope  this 
paper  monument,  erected  by  one  who  is  following  even  at  the 
d<K>r,  in  some  passion  indeed  of  love  and  grief,  but  in  sincerity  of 
truth,  will  be  more  publicly  useful  and  durable  than  that  marble 
atone  was/' ' 

Howe  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  and  dedicated  it  to  her 
husband.  The  text  is,  2  Cor.  v.  8 ;  and  the  discourse  is  worthy 
of  the  talents  and  piety  of  tlie  author ;  but  it  contains  litUe 
about  Mrs.  Baxter.  He  appears  to  have  known  something  of 
ber  before  her  marriage,  when  she  displayed  ^^  a  strangely-vivid 
and  great  wit,  with  very  sober  conversation."  ^  He  commends 
the  greatness  of  her  mind,  and  her  disinterestedness  in  choosing 
Baxter  for  a  husband,  as  well  as  her  amiable  conduct  after  she 
became  his  wife. 

Of  this  excellent  woman,  so  remarkably  fitted  to  be  the  wife 
of  such  a  man  as  Richard  Baxter,  we  have  already  spoken  at 
some  length.  The  attachment,  as  may  be  guessed  at  from  allu- 
sions occurring  in  certain  parts  of  his  Breviate  of  her  Life,  com- 
menced on  her  part,  and  had  almost  killed  her  in  consequence 
of  her  effort  to  conceal  it.  Throughout,  it  seems  to  have  been 
exceedingly  ardent;  and  her  husband  often  hints  that  she 
had  expected  more  from  him  than  she  found.  He  also  tells 
vt,  however,  that  she  confessed  she  expected  more  sourness 
and  bitterness  than  she  experienced.  She  was  active,  benero-* 
lent,  and  intelligent ;  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  and  dis- 
posed, in  ever}'  possible  way,  to  aid  her  husband  in  his  unwearied 
laboura.  He  has  said  little  about  her  in  the  account  of  his  own 
life,  owing  to  having  given  a  full  account  of  her  in  a  separate 
biography.  In  that  little  work  he  has  drawn  her  portrait  at  full 
length,  detailing,  with  his  usual  minuteness  and  fidelity,  both  her 

•  Mn.  Baxter's  Lire,  p.  99.  Mrs.  Baxter's  mother  died  in  ]f;6l.  He 
pteachcd  a  fuDenU  sermon  for  ber  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk-street»  where 
be  then  occasionally  officiated.  She  appears  to  have  been  an  excellenty  de- 
toted  Christian. — H^orkt,  xviii.  1 — 56. 

^  Howe's  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mrt^Baxter^  pp.  40^  41. 
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faults  and  virtues.    A  few  passages  from  this  woA^  will  illvi- 
trate  her  personal  character  and  piety. 

^^  As  to  religion,  we  were  so  perfectly  of  one  mindy  that  I 
know  not  that  she  differed  from  me  in  any  one  pointy  or  dr- 
cumstance,  except  in  the  prudential  management  of  what  we 
were  agreed  in.  She  was  for  universal  love  of  all  true  Chrit- 
tiansy  and  against  appropriating  the  church  to  a  party ;  and 
against  censoriousness  and  partiality  in  religion.  She  was  tor 
acknowledging  all  that  was  of  God  in  Conformists  and  Noncon- 
formists ;  but  she  had  much  more  reverence  for  the  elder  Con- 
ibrmists  than  for  most  of  the  young  ones,  who  ventured  upon 
things  which  dissenters  had  so  much  to  say  against,  without 
weighing  or  understanding  the  reasons  on  both  sides ;  merely 
following  others  for  worldly  ends,  without  a  tender  fear  of  shi- 
lling. If  any  young  men  of  her  own  friends  were  inclined  merely 
to  swim  with  the  stream,  without  due  trial  of  the  case,  it  greatly 
displeased  her,  and  she  thought  hardly  of  them. 

'^  llic  nature  of  true  religion,  holiness,  obedience,  and  all  daty 
to  God  and  man,  was  printed,  in  her  conceptions,  in  so  distinct 
and  clear  a  character,  as  made  her  endeavours  and  expectaUoos 
still  look  at  greater  exactness  than  I,  and  such  as  1,  could  reach. 
She  was  very  desirous  that  we  should  all  have  lived  in  a  ooo- 
stancy  of  devotion  and  a  blameless  innocency ;  and  in  this  r^ 
spect  she  was  the  meetest  helper  that  I  could  have  had  in  the 
world,  that  ever  I  was  acquainted  with.  For  I  was  apt  to  be  over 
careless  in  my  speech  and  too  backward  to  my  duty,  and  she 
was  still  endeavouring  to  bring  me  to  greater  readiness  and 
strictness  in  both.  If  I  spake  rashly  or  sharply,  it  offended  her. 
If  I  carried  it  (as  I  was  apt)  with  too  much  neglect  of  ceiemony 
or  humble  compliment  to  any,  she  would  modestly  tell  me  of  it. 
If  my  very  looks  seemed  not  pleasant,  she  would  have  me  amend 
them  (which  my  weak,  pained  state  of  body  indisposed  me  to 
do).  If  I  forgot  any  week  to  catechise  my  servants,  and  famili- 
arly instruct  them  personally,  beside  my  ordinary  fismily  datici^ 
she  was  troubled  at  my  remissness.  And  whereas  oi  late  years 
my  decay  of  spirits,  and  diseased  heaviness  and  pain,  made  me 
much  more  seldom  and  cold  in  profitable  conference  and  dis- 
course in  my  house  than  I  had  been  when  I  was  younger,  and 
had  more  case,  and  spirits,  and  natural  vigour,  she  much  blamed 
me,  and  was  troubled  at  it,  as  a  wrong  to  herself  and  otben. 
Yet  her  judgment  agreed  with  mine,  that  too  much  and 
often  table  talk  of  the  best  things,  doth  but  tend  to  doU  the 
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eonunoii  hearers,  and  harden  them  under  it,  as  a  customary  thing ; 
and  that  too  much  good  talk  may  bring  it  into  contempt,  or  mid^e 
it  ineffectnal/' "" 

Tlie  death  of  such  a  woman,  in  the  prime  of  life  (for  she  was 
Uuk  more  than  forty  when  she  died),  was  an  irreparable  loss  to 
Baxter.  She  had  tenderly  nursed  him  for  many  years,  and  now, 
with  increased  age  and  infirmity,  he  was  left  to  sorrow  over  her 
tomb,  though  not  without  hope.  The  decision  of  her  cliaracter, 
the  fervency  of  her  piety,  the  activity  and  disinterestedness 
of  her  Christian  benevolence,  left  no  doubt  remaining  that  her 
qiirit  rested  with  God,  where  it  has  long  since  been  joined  by 
tliat  <rf  her  much-loved  companion  and  husband. 

*  Life  of  Mrs.  Baiter,  pp.  76—90. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 


1681—1687. 


The  continued  Sufferings  of  Baxter— Apprehended  and  hit  Gooda  diatniMd 
^Could  obtain  no  Redresa— General  Suffcriup  of  Ihc  Dinentera— Majofi 
I^gracy — Baxter  again  appreliendcd  and  bound  to  bU  food  bchavloflr— 
Trial  of  Rosewell  for  High  Treason— Baxter  brought  before  the  Joitwai, 
and  again  bound  oyer — His  concluding  Reflections  on  the  Slate  of  hit  ova 
Tiroes— Death  of  Charles  II.— Fox*s  notice  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Diawn- 
ters,  and  of  the  Trial  of  Baxter— Apprehended  on  a  Charge  of  Seditka 
Brought  to  Trial — Indictment — Extraordinary  Behaviour  of  Jeffeiica  ta 
Baxter  and  his  Counsel — Found  Guilty — Endeavours  to  procora  a  Near 
Trial,  or  a  mitigated  Sentence — His  Letter  to  the  filsbop  of 
Fined  and  imprisoned — Remarks  on  the  Trial — Condtict  of  L*] 
Sherlock— Behaviour  while  in  Prison^Tbe  Fine  remitted— RdcMod  \ 
Prison— Assists  Sylvester  in  the  Ministiy. 

While  friend  after  friend  was  consigned  to  the  tomby  nd 
Baxter  was  left  alone  to  endure  what  he  justly  describes  as  a 
living  death,  in  the  constant  and  increasing  sufferings  of  his  dis* 
eased  and  emaciated  body,  his  enemies  would  allow  him  no 
rest.  Bonds  and  imprisonment  still  awaited  him.  With  an 
account  of  a  series  of  these  vexations  and  trials,  this  chapKr 
is  chiefly  occupied.  The  reader  will  probably  find  it  difi- 
cult  to  determine  whether  he  ought  more  to.  feel  indig:nant  at 
the  treatment  which  an  aged,  infirm,  and  most  respectable  nd* 
nister  of  Christ  endured,  from  a  professedly  Christian  goven- 
ment,  or  admiration  of  the  principles  and  temper  by  wliich  it 
was  sustained.  The  first  of  the  iniquitous  prpceedingt  is  thas 
described  by  himself.  The  latter  part  of  the  statement  unst 
touch  the  heart  of  every  feeling  individual. 

He  had  retired  into  the  country,  from  July,  16S2,  to  the  14th 
of  August  following,  when  he  returned  in  great  weakness.  ^  I 
was  able,''  he  says,  *'  to  preach  only  twice ;  of  which  the  iaat 
was  my  usual  lecture,  in  New-street,  and  which  fell  cot  to  be 
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the  24th  of  Aognst,  just  that  day  twenty  years  that  ly  and  near 
two  thousand]  more,  had  been  by  law  forbidden  to  preach.  I 
was  sensible  of  God's  wonderful  mercy  that  had  kept  so  many 
of  us  twenty  years,  in  so  much  liberty  and  peace,  while  so  many 
severe  laws  were  in  force  against  us,  and  so  great  a  number 
were  round  about  us,  who  wanted  neither  malice  nor  power  to 
afflict  us.  I  took,  that  day,  my  leave  of  the  pulpit  and  public 
work  in  a  thankful  congregation :  and  it  was  like,  indeed,  to  be 
my  last. 

^  But  after  this,  when  I  had  ceased  preaching,  and  was 
newly  risen  from  extremity  of  pain,  f  was  suddenly  surprised 
by  a  poor,  violent  informer,  and  many  constables  and  officers, 
who  rushed  in,  apprehended  me,  and  served  on  me  one  warrant 
Id  seize  my  person  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corpora- 
tion,  and  five  more  warrants  to  distrain  for  a  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds  for  five  sermons.  They  cast  my  servants  into  fears* 
and  were  about  to  take  all  my  books  and  goods,  when  I  con« 
lentedly  went  with  them  towards  the  justice  to  be  sent  to  jail* 
and  left  my  house  to  their  will.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Cox  meeting 
me,  forced  me  in  ^ain  to  my  couch  and  bed,  and  went  to  .five 
JBstices,  and  took  his  oath,  without  my  knowledge,  that  I  eonld 
Bol  go  to  prison  without  danger  of  death.  On  that  the  ju»* 
tiees  delayed  a  day,  till  they  could  speak  with  the  king,  and 
told  him  what  the  doctor  had  sworn :  so  the  king  consented 
that,  for  the  present,  imprisonment  should  be  forborne,  that  I 
night  die  at  home.^  But  they  executed  all  their  warrants  on 
ny  books  and  goods,  even  the  bed  that  I  lay  sick  on,  and  sold 
them  all.  Some  friends  paid  them  as  much  money  as  they 
were  prized  at,  which  I  repaid,  and  was  feun  to  send  them 
away.  The  warrant  against  my  person  was  signed  by  Mr« 
IHirry  and  Mr.  Phillips;  the  five  warrants  against  my  goods,  by 
Sir  James  Smith  and  Sir  James  Butler.  1  had  never  the  least 
notice  of  any  accusation,  or  who  were  the  accusers  or  witnesses, 
much  less  did  I  receive  any  summons  to  appear  or  answer  for 
myself,  or  ever  saw  the  jimtices  or  accusers.  The  justice  tliat 
signed  the  warrants  for  execution,  said,  that  the  two  Hiltons 
solicited  him  for  them,  and  one  Buck  led  the  constables  who 
distrained. 

'*  But  though  I  sent  the  justice  the  written  deeds,  which 
proved  that  the  goods  were  none  of  mine,  nor  ever  were ;  and 

«  The  kiD|^  said,  «  Let  him  die  in  hii  bed:*-^Baxter't  Ptniient  Cmfi 
p.  39. 
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sent  two  witnesses  whose  hands  were  to  those  conveyineet^  and 
offered  their  oaths  of  it ;  and  also  proved  that  the  bcwka  I  had 
many  years  ago  alienated  to  my  kinsman,  this  signified  nothing 
to  them,  they  seized  and  sold  all  nevertheless;  and  both  pa- 
tience and  prudence  forbade  us  to  try  tlie  title  at  law,  when 
we  knew  what  charges  had  lately  been  given  to  justices  and 
juries,  and  how  others  had  been  used.  If  they  had  taken  only 
my  cloak,  they  should  have  had  my  coat  also ;  and  if  they  had 
smitten  me  on  one  cheek,  I  would  have  turned  the  other :  for  I 
knew  the  case  was  such,  that  he  that  will  not  put  up  wdthone 
blow,  one  wrong,  or  slander,  shall  suffier  two ;  yea,  many  more. 

'^  But  when  they  had  taken  and  sold  all,  and  I  had  borrowed 
some  bedding  and  necessaries  of  the  buyer,  I  was  never  the 
quieter ;  for  they  threatened  to  come  upon  me  agun,  and  take 
all  as  mine,  whosesoever  it  was,  which  they  found  in  my  posiea 
sion.  So  that  I  had  no  remedy,  but  utterly  to  forsake  my  house 
and  goods  and  all,  and  take  secret  lodgings  at  a  distance^  in  a 
stranger's  house ;  but  having  a  long  lease  of  my  own  houiei 
which  binds  me  to  pay  a  greater  rent  than  now  it  ia  worthy 
wherever  I  go,  I  must  pay  that  rent. 

*^  The  separation  from  my  books  would  have  been  a  greater  part 
of  my  small  affliction,  but  that  I  found  I  was  near  the  end  both 
of  that  work  and  that  life  which  needeth  books,  and  so  I  eeailj 
let  go  all.  Naked  came  I  into  the  world,  and  naked  must  I  go 
out;  but  I  never  wanted  less  what  man  can  give,  than  when  men 
had  taken  all  away.  My  old  friends,  and  strangers,  were  to 
liberal,  that  I  was  fain  to  restrain  their  bounty.  Their  kindness 
was  a  surer  and  larger  revenue  to  me  than  my  own.  But  God 
was  pleased  quickly  to  put  me  past  all  fear  of  men,  and  all 
desire  of  avoiding  suffiering  from  them  by  concealment;  by 
laying  on  me  more  himself  than  man  can  do.  llien  imprison* 
ment,  with  tolerable  health,  would  have  seemed  a  palace  to  me; 
and  had  they  put  me  to  death  for  such  a  duty  as  they  persecute 
me  for,  it  would  have  been  a  joyful  end  of  my  calamity :  but  day 
and  night  I  groan  and  languish  under  God's  just  afflicting  hand. 
The  pain  which  before  only  tried  my  reins,  and  tore  my  bowdi^ 
now  also  fell  upon  my  bladder,  and  scarce  any  part,  or  hour, 
is  free.  As  waves  follow  waves  in  the  tempestuous  seas,  ao  one 
pain  foUoweth  another  in  this  sinful,  miserable  flesh.  I  die 
daily,  and  yet  remain  alive.  God,  in  his  great  mercy,  knowing 
my  dulness  in  health  and  ease,  doth  make  it  much  easier  to  re- 
pent and  hate  my  sin,  loathe  myself,  contemn  the  worldj  andaub- 
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mit  to  the  sentence  of  death  with  willingness^  thu  otherwise  it 
was  ever  likely  to  have  been.  O,  how  little  is  it  that  wrathfiil 
enemies  can  do  against  us,  in  comparison  of  what  our  un  and 
the  justice  of  God  can  do  !  and,  O,  how  little  is  it  that  the  best 
and  kindest  of  friends  can  do  for  a  pained  body,  or  a  guilty,  sin« 
iul  soul,  in  comparison  of  one  gracious  look  or  word  from  Ood  i 
Wo  be  to  him  that  hath  no  better  help  than  man :  and  blessed 
is  he  whose  help  and  hope  are  in  the  Lord !  "  ^ 

While  we  execrate  the  tyranny  which  doomed  this  righteous 
man  to  so  much  undeserved  suffering,  every  Christian  must  un« 
feignedly  bless  God  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  and 
power  of  religion,  which  Baxter  was  enabled  to  afford  in  such 
trying  circumstances.  Those  who  think  of  him  only  as  a 
sectarian,  or  a  wrangling  controversialist,  must  now  regard 
hnn  with  admiration,  exercising  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints  ;  braving  danger,  enduring  pain,  despising  life,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  In  his  case,  tribulation, 
indeed,  wrought  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experir 
ence  hope,  which  made  him  not  ashamed. 

Notwithstanding  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
mentioned  in  the  former  chapter,  the  dissenters  continued  to  be 
exceed(ingly  molested  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Orders  and 
directions  were  issued  from  the  king  and  the  Council  Board,  to 
suppress  all  conventicles ;  which  were  zealously  obeyed  by  the 
justices  of  Hicks'  Hall,  in  Southwark,  and  by  some  of  the  city 
justices.  The  dissenters  were  tried  by  mercenary  judges,  before 
packed  juries,  on  Irish  evidence.  Their  meetings  were  often  inter- 
rupted and  broken  up,  and  their  ministers  imprisoned  and  lined.' 
Distress  and  dismay  were  every  where  experienced,  and  no  end 
seemed  approaching  of  the  sufferings  which  they  were  doomed  to 
endure,  llie  employment  of  informers,  the  invention  of  plots,  and 
the  variety  of  schemes  adopted  to  entrap  and  ensnare  men,  pro- 
duced almost  universal  mistrust  and  suspicion.  It  was  dangerous 
to  give  utterance  to  the  expression  of  fear,  or  hope,  and  far  more, 
to  indulge  in  the  language  of  complaint  or  censure.  Every  advan- 
tage was  taken,  and  every  dishonourable  method  resorted  to,  to 
ensnare  the  innocent,  and  to  crush  the  influential.  God,  alone, 
could  deliver  his  people  and  the  country  from  the  woes  which 
already  distressed,  and  the  greater  woes  which  promised  to 
follow. 

With  the  statement  of  Baxter's  case,  in  reference  to  his  late 

7  IMt,  part  ui.  pp.  191, 192.  *  Calsny,  vol.  I  pp.  356, 357. 
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treatment,  had  he  been  allowed  to  present  it  in  court,  it  is  vn- 
neeessary  to  occupy  these  pages.  It  is  a  satisfactory  defence  of 
himself,  even  as  the  law  then  stood  ;  and  his  own  view  of  it  wu 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel.  But  what  dgni- 
fies  law,  when  they  wlio  occupy  the  seat  of  judgment,  ue  de* 
termined  to  oppress,  and  act  unjustly.  As  an  evidence  of  this, 
take  the  following  example  :  ^^  About  this  time,  one  Mr.  Robert 
Mayot,*  of  Oxford,  a  very  godly  man,  that  devoted  all  his  estate 
to  charitable  uses,  a  Conformist,  whom  I  never  saw,  died,  abd, 
beside  many  greater  gifts  to  Abingdon,  &;c.,  gave,  by  his  last  will, 
600/.,  to  be  by  me  distributed  to  sixty  poor,  ejected  ministers, 
adding,  that  he  did  it  not  because  they  were  Nonconformists^ 
but  because  many  such  were  poor  and  pious.  But  the  king's 
attorney.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,^  sued  for  it  in  Chancery,  and  the 
Lford  Keeper  North  ^  gave  it  all  to  the  king ;  which  made  many 
resolve  to  leave  nothing  to  charitable  uses  after  their  death,  btt 
do  what  they  did  while  they  lived."  * 

Providence  mercifully  interposed  to  defeat  this  unrightcOM 
measure.  The  money  was  paid  into  Chancery  by  order  of  the 
court,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain  for  Chelsea 
College.  It  was  there  kept  safely  till  after  the  Revolution^ 
when  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  restored  it  to  Baxter, 
to  be  applied  according  to  the  will  of  the  testator ;  which  was 
done  accordingly.*    It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  instaneet  God 

•  Mr.  Mayot  was  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Enflaod.  Hb 
win  was  made  in  1676.  He  died  in  1683.  His  le|^y  is  a  strikliif  proof  of  tN 
estimation  iu  which  Baiter  was  held,  not  only  amODif  th«  NoacoaiarMim, 
but  among  the  respectable  part  of  the  Church. 

^  Sawyer,  the  attorney-f;eneral»  was  a  dull,  hot  man  ;  and  farwani  to 
all  tlie  de«i|^ns  of  the  court. — Burnet,  ii.  353. 

«  Ko^r  North,  the  biof^mpher  of  this  noble  fkmily,  has  firem  a 
account  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford ;  from  which  it  would  aeem  that  h«  w« 
a  man  of  parts  and  learninsr,  though  he  did  not  appear  to  iprat  advantage  la  tN 
court  of  Chancery.  He  was  considered  to  be  too  much  inclined  to  fiavoar  tha 
court,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  often  sick,  of  Its  meaaum.  Bagait 
speaks  of  him  as  a  crafty  and  dckiguing  man ;  guilty  of  great  mal-aihaiBii* 
tration  of  justice  ;  and  who  died  despised  aud  iU-thought  of  by  tba  wbalaaa- 
tion. — Oum  T%me$y  vol.  iii.  pp.  67,  68. 

'  Life,  part  iii.  p.  193. 

•  Calaroy,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  Some  account  of  this  affair  it  giTen  la  Veraaa'f 
'  Reports  ;'  in  which  Baxter  is  unjustly  represented  as  swearing  thai  he 
Conformist.  Whereas  he  only  swears  to  his  answer  given  in  to  the 
general's  bill  of  complaint.  That  answer  merely  alleges  Baater*8 
in  the  matters  of  controversy  with  the  Church,  and  his  joining,  from 
time,  iu  the  worship  of  the  Church,  which  ii  is  well  knoviu  he  often  did.  Bea- 
ter's answer,  with  some  appropriate  remarks  on  Vernon,  by  Calany,  it  givca  la 
the  cootinnatioB  of  hit  <  Account  of  the  Ejected  Jdiniitert/  voL  &  pp.  WJ   jMi 
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thwarts  the  designs  of  the  wicked^  and  aceomplishca  the  object 
which  his  servants  have  contemplated  with  a  view  to  his  glory. 
A  wicked  and  unjust  policy  may  succeed  for  a  time ;  but  it  gene^ 
rally  defeats  its  own  purpose,  and  furnishes  the  means  by  which 
its  designs  are  entirely  frustrated.  We  are  thus  supplied  with 
continued  marks  of  the  footsteps  of  a  Divine  Providence  in  the 
world  I  so  that,  long  before  the  final  consummation,  men  may 
draw  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  ^  that  verily  there  is  a  God 
who  judgeth  in  the  earth/' ' 

^  In  16S4,  while  I  lay  in  pain  and  languishing,  the  justices  of 
the- sessions  sent  warrants  to  apprehend  me,  about  a  thousand 
more  being  in  catalogue  to  be  all  bound  to  their  good  behaviouri 
I  thought  they  would  send  me  six  months  to  prison  for  not  taking 
the  Oxford  oath,  and  dwelling  in  London,  and  so  I  refused  to 
open  my  chamber  door  to  them,  their  warrant  not  being  to 
break  it  open :  but  they  set  six  oflScers  at  my  study  door,  who 
watched  all  night,  and  kept  me  from  my  bed  and  food,  so  that 
the  next  day  I  yielded  to  them,  who  carried  roe,  scarce  able  to 
stand,  to  the  sessions,  and  bound  me  in  four  hundred  pounds 
bond  to  my  good  behaviour.  I  desired  to  know  what  my  crime 
was,  and  who  were  my  accusers ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  for  no 
fault,  but  to  secure  the  government  in  evil  times,  and  that  they 
had  a  list  of  many  suspected  persons  that  they  must  do  the  like 
with,  as  well  as  me.  I  desired  to  know  for  what  I  was  num-^ 
bered  with  the  suspected,  and  by  whose  accusation ;  but  they 
gave  me  good  words,  and  would  not  tell  me.  I  told  them  I 
had  rather  they  would  send  me  to  jail  than  put  me  to  wrong 
others,  by  being  bound  with  me  in  bonds  that  I  was  likely  to 
break  to-morrow ;  for  if  there  did  but  five  persons  come  in 
when  I  was  praying,  they  would  take  it  for  a  breach  of  good 
behaviour.  They  told  me  not  if  they  came  on  other  business 
unexpectedly,  and  not  to  a  set  meeting,  nor  yet  if  we  did  no« 

'  Tbere  it  another  curious  case  of  a  iiill,  which  U  connected  with  Baxter. 
Sir  John  Gayer,  who  died  a  good  while  after  him,  lefl  5000^,  *'  lo  poor  mi* 
Dislcri,  who  were  of  the  pious  and  charitable  principlct  of  the  late  Rer. 
Richard  Baxter."  His  peculiar  manner  of  deviling  the  le|^cy  g^ve  rise  to 
doubts,  as  to  whether  the  money  should  be  distributed  amon;  Churchmen  or 
Dissenters.  The  executrix  and  the  trustees  differed  between  themselves.  Bui 
after  m  considerable  delay  the  question  was  brou^t  into  the  court  of  Chan* 
eery,  when  the  master  of  the  rolls.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  in  a  very  handsome 
manner,  decided  iu  favour  of  the  Dissenters.— Ca/ojUjfV  Own  lA/t,  vol.  ii. 
pp«  476—478. 
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thing  contran'  to  law  and  the  practice  of  the  churdlii  I  taU 
them  our  innocency  was  not  now  any  aecurity  to  ut.  If  two 
beggar  women  did  but  stand  in  the  street,  and  swear  that  I 
spake  contrary  to  the  law,  though  they  heard  me  not,  my  booli 
and  liberty  were  at  their  will ;  for  I  myself,  lying  on  my  bed, 
heard  Mr.  J.  R.  preach  in  a  chapel,  on  the  other  side  of  nj 
chamber,  and  yet  one  Sibil  Dash,  and  Elizabeth  Cappellt  .tm 
miserable,  poor  women  who  made  a  trade  of  it,  swore  to  the 
justices  that  it  was  another  that  preached,  and  they  had  thai 
sworn  against  very  many  worthy  persons,  in  Hackney,  and  dsS" 
where,  on  which  their  goods  were  seized  for  great  mnkta  er 
fines.  To  all  this  I  had  no  answer,  but  that  I  must  gifc  bond, 
when  they  knew  that  I  was  not  likely  to  break  the  behcvkiVi 
unless  by  lying  in  bed  in  pain."  ^ 

The  trial  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rosewell,  at  this  time,  created 
a  great  sensation  in  the  country.  He  was  minister  of  Rotber- 
hithe,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gate-house,  in  Wcatminalcri 
by  a  warrant  from  Sir  George  Jefferies,  for  high  treaaon..  A 
bill  was  found  against  him  at  the  quarter  sessions  at  KingrtNMf 
in  Surrey ;  upon  which  he  was  arraigned  on  October  the  25th, 
and  tried  November  the  18th  following,  at  the  King*8  Bench 
by  a'  Surrey  jury,  before  Chief  Justice  Jefferies  and  thras 
other  judges  of  that  court,  Wi thins,  Holloway,  and  Waleot 
The  high  treason,  as  laid  in  the  indictment  and  awom  to  by  the 
witnesses,  was,  that  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  on  SepteoH 
ber  the  14th,  he  said  these  words: — *That  the  people,'  mean- 
ing the  subjects  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  *  made  a  flock- 
ing to  the  said '  sovereign  lord  the  king,  *  upon  pretaMS  of 
healing  the  king's  evil,  which  he,'  meaning  oar  said  aovcrejgn 
lord  the  king, '  could  not  do ;  but  that  we,'  meaning  himaelf 
and  other  traitorous  persons,  subjects  of  our  sud  lord  the  kh^ 
'  are  they  to  whom  they,'  meaning  the  subjecta  of  oar 
lord  the  king,  '  ought  to  flock,  because  we,'  meaning 
and  the  said  other  traitorous  persons,  ^are  prieata  and  pro- 
phets, that,  by  our  prayers,  can  heal  the  dolors  and  gricfr  of 
the  people.  We,'  meaning  the  subjects  of  our  said  acnrcrejga 
lord  the  king,  '  have  had  two  wicked  kings,'  meaning  tkt 
most  serene  Charles  the  First,  late  king  of  England,  and 
said  sovereign  lord  the  king  that  now  is,  ^  whom  we  can 
ble  to  no  other  person  but  to  the  most  wicked  Jeroboam*' 

V  Life,  part  iiL  p.  198, 199. 
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And  '  that  if  they/  meaning  the  sdd  evil-dispoted  per^onsj 
then  and  there^  80|  as  aforesaid^  with  him,  wilawfully  aiacmUed 
and  gathered  together,  would  stand  to  their  principles,  *  he/ 
meaning  himself, '  did  not  fear  but  they/  meaning  himself  and 
the  said  evil-disposed  persons,  '  would  overcome  their  ene« 
mies,'  meaning  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  king  and  his  snb<- 
jcctsi, '  as  in  former  times,  with  rams*  horns,  broken  platters, 
and  a  stone  in  a  sling/  The  witnesses  were  three  women, 
who  swore  to  the  words  as  they  stand,  without  the  inuendos* 
The  trial  lasted  about  seven  hours.  Roswell  made  a  full  and 
Innunous  defence  of  himself,  very  modestly,  and  yet  stre- 
nnously,  vindicating  his  innocence,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
diose  who  were  present,  and  so  as  to  gain  the  applause  of 
many  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  The  jury,  however,  after 
they  had  been  out  about  half  an  hour,  brought  him  in  guilty. 
The  women  who  were  the  witnesses  were  infamous  persons, 
laden  with  the  guilt  of  many  perjuries,  which  might  easily  have 
been  proved  agunst  them  before  the  trial,  could  justice  have  been 
obtained ;  but  they  were  screened  by  the  recorder,  who  was  the 
person  that  lud  the  whole  scheme,  and  patched  up  the  indict- 
ment, in  terms  suited  to  his  known  abilities.  But  such  of  them 
aa  could  be  met  with  were  afterwards  convicted  of  perjury ; 
and  Smith,  the  chief  witness,  was  pilloried  before  the  Exchange. 
Sir  John  Talbot,  who  was  present^  represented  to  the  King 
the  state  of  the  case  as  it  appeared  on  the  trial,  who  ordered 
Jefferies  to  find  some  evasion.  Whereupon  he  assigned  him 
counsel  afterwards  to  plead  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  indict- 
ment, in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  the  king  gave  him  his  pardon, 
after  which  he  was  discharged. ' 

The  issue  of  Roswell's  trial,  though  a  kind  of  triumph,  led  to 
no  mitigation  of  the  treatment  of  others.  Baxter  still  continued 
to  lie  under  bond,  and  even  that  did  not  satisfy  his  persecutors. 
^^On  the  1  Ith  of  December,  16S4/'  he  says,  *^  I  was  forced,  in 
all  my  pain  and  weakness,  to  be  carried  to  the  sessions- house, 
or  else  my  bonds  of  four  hundred  pounds  would  have  been 
judged  forfeit.  The  more  moderate  justices,  who  promised  my 
discharge,  would  none  of  them  be  there,  but  left  the  work  to 
Sir  William  Smith  and  the  rest ;  who  openly  declared  that  they 
had  nothing  against  me,  and  took  me  for  innocent;  but  that  I  must 
continue  bound  lest  others  should  expect  to  be  discharged  also; 
which  1  openly  refused.    My  sureties,  however,  would  be  bounds 

f  CaUmy.  vol.  i.  pp.  3C»3— 365. 
VOL.  1.  A  A 
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against  my  declared  will,  lest  I  should  die  in  jail^  and  so  I  nnC 
continue.  Yet  they  discharged  others  as  soon  as  I  was  gooe. 
I  was  told  that  they  did  all  by  instructions  from  — ^  and 
that  the  main  end  was  to  restrain  me  from  writing ;  wludi  now 
should  I  do  with  the  greatest  caution,  they  will  pick  <int  tome* 
thing  that  a  jury  may  take  for  a  breach  of  my  bonds. 

^*  January  17th,  I  was  forced  again  to  be  carried  to  the  ses- 
sions, and  after  divers  good  words,  which  put  me  in  expectstioa 
of  freedom,  when  I  was  gone,  one  Justice  Deerham  said,  that 
it  was  likely  these  persons  solicited  for  my  freedom  that  they 
might  hear  me  in  conventicles.  On  that  they  bound  me  agsm 
in  a  four  hundred  pound  bond  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  year; 
and  so  it  is  like  it  will  be  till  I  die,  or  worse  ;  though  no  one 
ever  accused  me  for  any  conventicle  or  preaching  «nee  Aey 
took  all  my  books  and  goods  about  two  years  ago,  and  I  for  the 
most  part  keep  my  bed. 

''Mr.  Jenkins  died  in  Newgate  this  week,  Jannaiy  19th, 
1684-5,  as  Mr.  Bampfield,  Mr.  Raphson,  and  others,  died  latdy 
before  him.  The  prison  where  so  many  are,  suflbcateth  tks 
spirits  of  aged  ministers ;  but  blessed  be  God,  that  gave  them  so 
long  time  to  preach  before,  at  cheaper  rates.  One  Richard 
Baxter,  a  Sabbatarian  Anabaptist,  was  sent  to  jail  for  refisriag 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  it  went  current  that  it  was  L  As 
to  the  present  state  of  England, — ^the  plots ;  the  execution  of  men 
high  and  low;  the  public  counsels  and  designs;  the  qualities  and 
practice  of  judges  and  bishops ;  the  sessions  and  justices ;  tlie 
quality  of  the  clergy,  and  the  universities  and  patrons;  the  dmch 
government  by  lay  civilians;  the  usage  of  ministers  and  pritaSB 
meetings  for  preaching  or  prayer ;  the  expectations  of  wbsC  ii 
next  to  be  done,  &c. : — the  reader  must  expect  none  of  tUs  sort 
of  history  from  me.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  toIhows  of 
it  transmitted  by  others  to  posterity ;  who  may  do  it  iBore  fid^ 
than  I  can  now  do."^ 

Tlius  Baxter  concludes  the  interesting  memorials  which  he 
has  left  of  his  own  age  and  life.  The  darkness  was  now  fan 
creased  till  it  had  spread  universal  gloom  and  despondenryi 
Private  meetings  were  occasionally  held  to  consider  whethor  any 
hope  remained,  or  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  entire  i 
of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  country.  But  thoogh 
were  managed  with  the  greatest  possible  caution,  and  the 

k  Life,  part  iU.  pp.  199«  300. 
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gmsnUy  {iroeeeded  no  &rther  than  to  mourn  over  the  pant, 
and  dwell  in  gloomy  forebodings  orer  the  prospect  of  the  fiituie^ 
the  consequences  to  some  of  them  were  most  dbastrous.  Plots 
and  conspiracies  were  hatched  to  ensnare  the  innocent  and  ter<^ 
riiy  the  timid.  The  death,  or  rather  murder,  of  Liord  William 
Russell,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Algernon  Sydney,  to  which 
Baactcr  probably  alludes,  seemed  like  putting  the  extinguisher  on 
the  last  hopes  of  freedom,  and  preparing  the  country  for  the 
moat  absolute  despotism.  The  corporation  of  London  was  de- 
prmd  of  its  charter,  and  other  towns  shared  in  its  fate.  Enor* 
moos  and  ruinous  fines  were  levied.  The  judges  prostituted 
their  authority  and  influence  to  promote  the  corrupt  designs  of 
the  coort.  Juries  were  browbeaten,  and  frightened  into  verdicts  ** 
whidi  were  neither  according  to  law  nor  justice.  The  clergy  in 
g«ieral,  were  either  timid  and  truckling,  or  destitute  of  suflBcient 
inflneiice  to  resist  the  riqpid  advances  which  were  making  towards 
Rome.  The  Nonconformists,  oppressed  and  dispirited,  finding 
eomplaint  unavailing,  and  redress  hopeless,  surn^ndered  them- 
adves  to  suflfering,  till,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  deliverance 
ahoidd  be  afforded  them.  The  reign  of  Charles,  as  it  approached 
ils  termination,  only  increased  in  gloom  and  oppression,  while 
the  prospect  of  his  successor  filled  all  men's  hearts  with  dismay 
and  terror.  It  was  indeed  a  period  of  ^*  trouble  and  darkness, 
and  dimness  of  anguish.'' 

In  these  circumstances,  Charles  II.  was  called,  unexpectedly,  to 
give  in  his  account,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1684-5.  His  charac* 
tcr  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  English  history ;  most  of  whom 
will  agree,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  curses  to  the  nation 
that  ever  occupied  the  throne.  His  father  and  brother  had  some 
redeeming  qualities  in  their  character,  while  their  fate  will 
always  render  them  objects  of  pity.  The  former  was  a  good 
hoslMnd  and  father  ;  the  latter  sacrificed  his  throne  to  his  su« 
perstition.  But  Charles  the  Second  had  neither  the  personal 
virtoes  of  the  one,  nor  the  superstitious  regard  to  religion  of  the 
other.  He  was  as  worthless  as  a  man  as  he  was  unprincipled 
as  a  sovereign.  He  was  gay,  affable,  and  witty ;  but  he  was 
heartless,  profane,  and  licentious :  equally  regardless  of  his  own 
honour,  as  of  his  country's  good.  What  had  happened  to  his 
fiuher,  and  all  he  had  suffered  during  his  own  exile,  seem  to 
have  produced  no  salutary  influence  on  his  principles  or  dispo- 
sitions. Every  thing  was  made  subservient  to  the  love  and  en- 
joyment of  pleasure.    His  ambition  was  directed  solely  against 
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his  own  subjects ;  and  his  desire  of  power  was  unmisced  widi 
the  love  of  glory.  His  court  was  little  better  than  a  brothel* 
He  sacrificed  the  morals,  the  honour^  and  the  happinen,  of  hb 
country,  to  his  mistresses  and  his  licentious  courtiers.  Slleh  a 
man's  pretension  to  religion,  in  any  form,  is  offensive  to  de- 
cency and  common  sense.  He  was  an  infidel  while  he  lived  in 
pleasure ;  and  only  the  fear  of  death  drove  him  to  that  sjiteai 
of  iniquity  which  pretends  to  provide  a  healing  balsam,  but  whidl 
is  only  a  poisonous  o])iate  to  the  soul  of  a  dying  profligate.  TIm 
mind  turns  away  with  sickness  and  horror  from  such  a  death- 
bed scene  as  that  of  Charles  11.^ 

The  prospects  of  the  poor  Nonconformists  on  the  asccnrioa 
of  James  to  the  vacant  throne,  were  far  from  fliitteriiig.  Hit 
well-known  attachment  and  devotedness  to  Popery,  promised 
nothing  but  ruin  to  what  remained  of  the  religion  and  liberty  ef 
the  country;  while  the  decided  part  which  the  Nonconformisli 
had  taken  in  every  measure  which  tended  to  limit  his  power,  cr 
to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  marked  them  out  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  his  implacable  hatred  and  revenge.  Pretexts  woM 
not  be  wanting,  and  he  was  already  furnished  with  instiuineati 
prepared  to  carry  forward  and  execute  any  oppressive  and  cruel 
measure.  Here  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  introducipg 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  conduct  of  the  court 
towards  the  dissenters ;  his  character  of  Jefferies,  and  his  rs» 
marks  on  the  character  and  trial  of  Baxter.  It  does  great  credit 
to  the  discernment  and  candour  of  that  eminent  man. 

'^  Partly  from  similar  motives,  and  partly  to  gratify  the  na* 
tural  vindictiveness  of  his  temper,  James  persevered  in  a 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  upon  the 
frivolous  pretences.    The  courts  of  justice,  as  in  Chmrles'a  ds^ 


'  There  are  two  accountt  of  the  death-bed  of  Charles ;  the  oaa  bj 
taotS)  the  other  bj  Rumaii  Catholict.  The  former  may  be  caUed  his 
tant  death,  wheu  he  was  attended  by  the  biihopa,  who  tpoka  to  Uai  SB 
Lord's  anuiuted,  aud  requefttcd  his  blessio^.  Bishop  Ken  abaolvcd  IiUb 
his  (tins  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress  nnd  hii  illr^timmte  oflhpiiaf.  A 
Catholic  death  is  described  by  Father  HudlestoD,  who  attended  and 
io  the  la«t  rcremouicb  of  the  church.  I'roiu  this  it  is  very  cwtaia  tfasK  i 
died  a  Roniun  Catliolic ;  which  in  fact  he  had  been  before  the 
whatever  he  had  pretended  lu  be  tu  the  Noucunformitts  end  iIm  ChMih  ^ 
Eniclaud.  Both  the  I'upish  and  the  I'rotesUnt  death  of  Cbarka  ai«  iciMdi' 
by  Burnet,  ii.  pp.  456—460.  £Uis,  in  the  first  series  of  his  leltert  aa  Ihtfdi 
history,  ha4  f^iven  an  account  of  the  Protestant  death  of  Um  UafilQr^ 
chaplain  tu  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  then  in  the  room.  Vol.  UL  |k  SIL  b 
the  second  series  he  hat  (ivea  Hudlestoa'i  sccuuat  of  the  ftylih  dsstk.  M 
iv.  pp.  7^,  W. 
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were  instniinents  equally  ready,  either  for  seconding  the  policy, 
or  for  gratifying  the  bad-  passions,  of  the  monarch ;  and  Jef- 
feriea,  whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land a  little  before  Sidney's  trial,  was  a  man  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  temper,  and  suitable  to  the  purposes,  of  the  present  go* 
vemroent.  He  was  thought  not  to  be  very  learned  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  what  might  be  wanting  in  knowledge,  he  made  up 
in  positiveness;  and,  indeed,  whatever  might  be  the  difficulties 
in  questions  between  one  subject  and  another,  the  fashionable 
doctrine  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  of  supporting  the  king's 
prerogative  in  its  full  extent,  and  witiiout  restriction  or  limita- 
tioD,  rendered,  to  such  as  espoused  it,  all  that  branch  of  law 
which  is  called  constitutional,  extremely  easy  and  simple.  He 
was  as  submissive  and  mean  to  those  above  him,  as  he  was 
liangfaty  and  insolent  to  those  who  were  in  any  degree  in  his 
power ;  and  if,  in  his  own  conduct,  he  did  not  exhibit  a  very 
uce  regard  for  morality,  or  even  for  decency,  he  never  failed' to 
animadvert  upon,  and  to  punish,  the  most  slight  deviation  in 
oCliers,  with  the  utmost  severity,  especially  if  they  were  persons 
whom  he  suspected  to  be  no  favourites  of  the  court. 

^  Before  this  magistrate  was  brought  for  trial,  by  a  jury  suffi- 
dendy  prepossessed  in  favour  of  tory  politics,  the  Reverend 
lUchard  Baxter,  a  dissenting  minister,  a  pious  and  learned  man, 
of  exemplary  character,  always  remarkable  for  his  attachment 
to  monarchy,  and  for  leaning  to  moderate  measures  in  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  church  and  those  of  his  persuasion.  The 
pretence  of  this  prosecution  was  a  supposed  reference  of  some 
oassages  in  one  of  his  works  to  the  bishops  of  the  church  of 
England ;  a  reference  which  was  certainly  not  intended  by  him, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  made  out  to  any  jury  that  had 
been  less  prejudiced  or  under  any  other  direction  than  that  of 
Jefferies.  The  real  motive  was  the  desire  of  punishing  an  eminent 
dissenting  teacher,  whose  reputation  was  high  among  his  sect, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  favour  the  political  opinions  of  the 
whigs."k 

Thus  far  Mr.  Fox.  That  Baxter  was  not  a  whig  was  well 
known  at  court;  and  that  his  sentiments  as  a  dissenter  were 
considered  to  be  very  moderate,  can  as  little  be  doubted.  The 
design  unquestionably  was  to  strike  terror  into  all  the  Noncon- 
formists, by  severely  punishing  one  of  their  leading  ministers, 
who  might  be  regarded,  in  point  of  sentiment,  as  less  obnoxious 
than  most  of  his  brethren.  If  Baxter  must  be  thus  treated,  who 

^  Fox's  <  History  of  the  Reiga  of  James  II.'  pp.  101—103. 
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can  be  safe ;  if  a  harmless,  uncontroveraial  paraphraae  on  the 
Scriptures  be  construed  into  a  libel,  it  must  be  impoMbk 
either  to  state  our  sentiments  or  defend  theniy  withoat  hringiBf 
down  upon  us  the  heavy  arm  of  the  law.  These  mml  hue 
been  the  views  of  the  court,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  dissenfwi 
respecting  this  affair.  The  malignant  designs  of  the  one^  hov* 
ever,  and  the  fears  of  the  other,  were  finally  disappointed. 

As  the  trial  of  Baxter,  for  the  sentiments  expressed  m  Ui 
^  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,'  ^  is  among  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  one  of  the  most 
specimens  of  the  style  in  which  justice  was  administered  by  the 
monster  who  then  presided  over  the  justice  of  his  comtij,  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  an  account  of  it,  dUMr 
by  Baxter  himself,  or  more  correctly  reported  by  those  lAs 
were  present.  No  printed  report  of  the  trial  exists,  except 
what  is  contained  in  Calamy's  abridgment  of  Baxter's  life.  The 
report  in  the  'State  Trials'  is  merely  a  copy  of  that.  Among  the 
Baxter  MSS.  in  Redcross  Street  Library,  however,  there  is  s 
letter  from  a  person  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  which  wm  sset 
to  Sylvester,  with  a  view  to  its  being  used  by  him.  FVom  tfab 
document,  and  Calamy  together,  I  have  endeavoured  to  g^  s 
fuller  account,  though  it  is  still  imperfect,  than  has  hitherto  best 
laid  before  the  public,  of  this  remarkable  afiiur. 

That  he  was  designed  for  jail  before  the  death  of  Cheris% 
was  intimated  by  the  Duke  of  York ;  so,  to  secure  him  till  they 
could  find  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  he  was  booad  le 
his  good  behaviour.  They  declared,  at  the  same  tiroe^  that  Asj 
considered  him  innocent,  but  did  this  for  security,  and  till  Asj 
were  prepared."* 

On  the  28th  of  February,  Baxter  was  committed  to 
King's-Bench  prison,  by  warrant  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
for  his  ^  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,'  which  Iwd 
printed  a  little  before;  and  which  was  described  as  a 
and  seditious  book  against  the  government*    On  hie 
ment  by  the  chief  justice's  warrant,  he  applied  for 
corpus,  and  having  obtained  it,  he  absconded  into  the  comrtiytt> 
avoid  imprisonment,  till  the  term  approached.   He 
to  do  tliis  from  the  constant  pain  he  endured,  and  an 
sion  that  he  could  not  bear  the  confinement  of  a  prison. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the 


>  A  particular  account  of  the  *  Parapfaraw  on  the  New  Tmltma^*  «ill  Is 
fooad  in  the  iccond  part  of  thii  work. 
*  Penitent  Confeuionf ,  p*  40* 
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he  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  an  information  was  than 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up  against  him.  On  the  I4th  of  May,  ht 
pleaded  not  guilty,  to  the  information.  On  the  18th  of  the 
aame  month,  being  much  indisposed,  it  was  moVed  that  be  might 
have  further  time  given  him  before  his  trial,  but  this  was  denied 
him.  He  moved  for  it  by  his  counsel ;  but  Jefferies  cried  out,  in  a 
passion, '  I  will  not  give  him  a  minute's  time  more,  to  save  hia 
life*  We  have  had  to  do,'  said  he,  ^  \idth  other  sorts  of  personSf 
bat  now  we  have  a  saint  to  deal  with ;  and  I  know  how  to  deal 
with  saints  as  well  as  sinners.  Yonder,'  said  he, '  stands  Oates 
in  the  pillory'  (as  he  actually  did  at  that  very  time  in  the  New 
Fdlace  Yard),  ^  and  he  says  he  suffers  for  the  truth,  and  so  aaye 
Baxter ;  but  if  Baxter  did  but  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
IHllory  with  him,  I  would  say,  two  of  the  greatest  rogues  an4 
rascals  in  the  kingdom  stood  there.'  ^ 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  which,  from  ita 
ungular  nature,  I  haVe  preferred  giving  in  its  original  state  to 
a  translation.  Even  the  mere  English  reader  will  have  little 
diflSeulty  in  understanding  its  scope,  and  the  substance  of  ita 
■leaning,  as  it  is  so  much  interlarded  with  quotations  from  th^ 
Paraphrase  :— 

^  Quod  Richardus  Baxter,  nuper  de,  &c.,  Clericus  existena 
person'  seditiosa  et  factiosa^  pravee  mentis,  impise,  inquietse, 
turbulent'  disposition'  et  conversation',  ac  machinans,  practi- 
eans  et  intendens,  quantum  in  ipso  fuit,  non  solem  pacem  et 
oommunem  tranquillitat'dict'  Dom'  Regis  infra,  hoc  regnum 
Angl'  inquietare,  molestare  et  perturbare,  ac  seditionem,  dis- 
cord' et  malevolent'  int'  ligeos  et  fideles  subdit'  diet'  Dom'  Regis 
movere,  p'curare  et  excitare,  verum  etiam  sinceram,  piam, 
beatam,  et  pacificam  Protestan*  Religion'  infra  hoc  regn'  Angl' 
usitat',  ac  Prelat',  Episcopos,  aliosq  ;  Clericos  in  Ecclesia  An* 
glicana  legibus  hujus  regni  Angl'  stabilit',  ac  Novum  Testamentu' 
Dom'  Salvator'  nostri  Jesu  Christi  in  contempt'  et  vilipend'  in«* 
ducere  et  inutile  reddere ;  quodq ;  p'd'  R.  B.  ad  nequissimas, 
nefandisAimas  et  diabolicas  intention'  suas,  pred'  perimplend' 
perficiend'  et  ad  effect'  redigend'  14  die  Febr',  anno  regni  diet 
Dom'  Jacobi  Sccundi,  &c.  primo,  vi  et  armis,  &;c.  apud,  &c. 
Mso  illicite,  injuste,  nequit',  factiose,  sedittose  et  irreligiose  fecit, 
composuit,  scripsit,  impressit  et  publicavit,  et  fieri,  componi^ 

*  ColoDcl  Dan^erfield  bad  been  tried  before  Jeflferiei,  and  condemned  to  b« 
whipped  that  morning  at  Westminster  Hall,  for  the  Meal-Tub  plot}  to  that 
Jefferies  was  quite  in  a  whippi  og  humour. 
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8cribiy  imprimi  et  publicari  causavit,  quendam  falranif  tfditkMiiBf 

libellosum^  factiosiim  et  irreligiosum  libram,  intitidat'  A  Pmnh 

phrase  on  the  Testament^  mth  Notes  doctrinal  amd  prmdktd: 

In  quo  quidem,  falso,  seditioso,  libelloso,  factioeo  et  irreligMMO 

libro  int'  al'  content'  fuer'  hae  false,  factiosn  malitioue  aeanda- 

lose,  et  seditiosse  sententiae  de  eisdem  Prelat'  Epiacopiiy  aliiiqi 

Clericis  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  in  his  Anglican'  verbb  legoai*, 

videl't,  Note,  Are  not  these  Preachers  and  Prdatea  (Epii 

alioftq ;  Clericos,  prsed'  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innuend')  Itai 

the  least  and  basest  that  preach  and  tread  down  CkrUtimi  km 

of  all  that  dissent  from  any  of  their  presumptions,  and  soprmek 

down  not  the  leasts  but  the  great  command?    Et  ult'  idem  At- 

torn'  diet  Dom'  Regis  nunc  general'  pro  eodem  Dom'  Rege  dat 

Cur'  hie  intelligi  et  informari,  quod  in  al'  loco  in  p'd'  fidio^ 

scandaloso,  seditioso  et  irreligioso  libro,  int'  al'  content'  foei^ 

haeal'falsae,  libelloss,  scandalosas,  seditiosaeetirreltgiotKaentMilf 

sequent'  de  Clericis  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn',  videl't,  Note;,  //  is 

folly  to  doubt  whether  there  be  Devils,  while  Devils  imemnmis 

Uve  here  amongst  us  (Clericos  pred'  hujus  regni  Angl'  inniieiido)| 

What  else  but  Devils,  sure,  could  make  ceremonious  kjipoesUss 

(Clericos  pred'  innuendo)  consult  unth  Politic  RoyaMsi9  (ligeoi 

et  fidel'  subdit'  diet'  Dom'  Regis  hujus  regni  Angl'  innuendo)  If 

destroy  the  Son  of  God  for  saving  men's  health  and  S/oes  h§ 

miracle  ?    Quaere,  Whetfiery  if  this  withered  hand  had 

their  own,  they  would  have  plotted  to  kill  him,  that  womU 

cured  them  by  a  miracle,  as  a  Sabbath-Breaker  f  And 

their  successors  (Prelat',  Episcopos,  Aliosq;  Clerieoa 

hujus  regni  Angl'  qui  deinceps  fuerint  innuendo)  Ufomld 

and  imprison  godly  ministers  (seipsum  R.  B.  et  al'  faetioaae  ct 

seditias  as  p'son'  infra  hoc  regn'  Angl'  contra  leges  hiijas  v^gri 

ac  Liturg'  Ecclesiae  infra  hoc  reg'  stabilit'  p'dican'  innociido) 

if  they  could  cure  them  of  all  their  sicknesses,  and  kefy  ikon  ia 

preferment,  and  give  them  money  to  feed  their  lasts  f    El  vkT 

idem  Attorn'  diet  Dom*  Regis  nunc  general'  pro  eodem  Dom' 

rege  dat  Cur'  hie  intelligi  et  informari,  quod  in  al'  loeo  in  pved* 

falso,  lil)elloso,  scandaloso  et  irreligioso  libro  inter  al'  mntfl* 

fuer'  hae  al  faUac,  libellosae,  scandalosae,  seditiosae  et  irrdigiOHi 

Anglican'  sentent'    scquen'  de    et    concernen'  Ep'ia  p'd'   eC 

Ministris  Justitiae  hujus  regn'  Angl',  videl't.  Note,  Mem  Hat 

preach  in  Christ's  name  (seipsum  K.  B.  ct  al'  factiosaa  et  mdH 

tiosas  p'son'  infra  hoc  rci^n'  Angl'  contra   leges  hnjas  ngjtk* 

Angl*  et  Liturg'  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  per  legem  stabAlit'  pnd* 
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ioniieiido)  iherrfture  are  not  to  be  sUeneed^  though  fauUfi^  ^  thejf 
(pred  mal»  dbpo'  it  factiosas  et  seditiosas  person'  pred'  itemm 
immeiulo)  do  more  good  than  harm;  dreadfalj  then,  i$  the  eme 
^them  (Episcopos  et  Ministros  Justitise  infra  hoc  regn*  Angt* 
imiiiMdo)  thiU  silence  Ckrisfs  faithful  mimBtere  (seipsnni  ILB. 
ct  al'  teditiosas  et  factiosas  person'  pred'  innuendo).    Et  niterios 
idem  Attorn'  diet'  Dom'  Regis  nunc  general'  pro  eodem  Dom' 
Hege  dat  Cur'  hie  intelligi  et  informari,  quod  ad  excitand'  popul' 
liDJns  regn'  Angi'  in  illicit'  Conventicul  convenire  et  defamand' 
Jnstit'  hujus  regn'  impuniendo  illicit'  Conventicul'^  in  al'  loco  in 
pfed'  fiedso,  scandaloso,  seditioso,  et  irreligioso  libro,  nit*  al' 
eontent'  fuer'  has  al'  falsse,  scandalose,  Itbellosae,  seditioss  et 
irrdigiosse  Anglican' sentent' sequen'y  videl't,  (I)  Note,  Itwaa 
well  that  they  considered  what  might  be  stM  against  them^ 
wUdk  now  most  Christians  do  not  in  their  disputes.     (2)  These 
Persecutors f  and  the  Romans^  had  some  charity  and  considera^ 
Ham,  in  that  they  were  restndned  by  the  fear  of  the  people,  and 
dU  not  aecuie  and  fine  them  as  for  Routs,  Riots,  and  Seditions. 
(3)  Tlkey  that  deny  necessary  premises  are  not  to  be  disputed 
wUk^    Et  ulterius  idem  Attorn'  diet'  Dom'  R^s  nunc  general' 
pro  eodem  Dom'  Rege'  dat  Cur'  hie  intelligi  et  informari  quod 
in  al'  loco  in  pred'  falso,  scandaloso,  seditioso  et  irreligioso  libroiy 
intal'  content*  fiier'  hae  al'  falsae,  libellosae,  scandalasae^  seditiostt 
et  irreligiosse  Anglican'  Sententise  sequent'  de  et  concernen'  Epis- 
copis  et  al'  Clericis  hujus  regn'  Angl',  videl't,  (3)  Let  not  those 
proud  hypocrites  (Episcopos  et  al'  Clericos  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn' 
AngI'  innuendo)  deceive  you  (subdit'  dicti  Dom'  Regis*  hujus 
regn'  Angl  innuendo)  who  iy  their  long  Liturgies  and  Cere^ 
monies,  (Liturg*  et  Ceremon'  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innu- 
cndoy)  and  claim  of  Superiority^  do  but  cloak  their  WorldU^ 
mess.  Pride,  and  Oppression,  and  are  religious  to  their  greater 
Damnation.    Et  ulterius  idem  Attorn'  died  Dom  Regis  nunc 
general'  pro  eodem  Dom'  Rege  dat  Cur'  hie  intelligi  et  informari, 
quod  in  al'  loco  in  pred'  falso,  scandaloso,  seditioso  et  irreligi- 
oso libro  int'al'  content'  fiier'  hae  al'  falsae,  Hbellosae,  scandalosx, 
seditiosae,  et  religiosae,  Sentent'  Anglican'  sequent'  de  et  con- 
cernen' Clericis  hujus    regn'   Angl',    (2)    Note,  Priests   now 
are  many  (Clericos  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innuendo)  but 
Labourers  few  ;  what  men  are  they  that  have  and  do  silence  the 
faithfullest  labourers  (seipsum  R.  D.  et  al'  facti'  as  et  sedit'  as 
p'  son'  pred'  innuendo)  suspecting  that  they  are  not  for  their 
Interest  ?  (interesse  Clericor'  Ecclesiae  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innu- 
endo).   Et  ulterius  idem  Attorn'  dicti'  Dom'  Regis  nunc  gene- 
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rar  pro  eodem  Dom'  Rege  dat  Cur*  hie  iatelligi  et  infiMBvi, 
quod  in  al'  loco  in  pred'  faiso  scandaloao,  seditioao  ct  imligMMO 
libro,  inter  al'  content'  fuenmt  hse  al'  falsas,  libelloM 
seditiosae  et  irreligiosae  sentent'  sequen'  de  et  conccmeii' 
hujus  regn'  Angl',  videl't,  (3)  Note,  Ckrisfs  Mkdrten  «M 
God's  ordinances  to  save  Men,  and  the  Devil's  Ckrgif  (CleikM 
Ecclesise  hujus  regn'  Angl'  innuendo)  tise  them  far  Smaree^  Mi^ 
cliieffand  Murder.  (2)  77i^(Clerico6ficclettflehujairq;n'Am)' 
innuendo)  vMl  not  let  the  people  be  Neuters  beiweem  CM  smiths 
J)evilybut force  them  (subdit  huju8  regn'  An^'  itmuendo)  to  tt» 
forming  Persecutors.  Et  ulterius  idem  Attorn'  dicti'  Dom'  Ikgii 
nunc  general'  pro  eodem  Dom'  Rege  dat  Car'  hie  intalligi  et  vsSee* 
mari^  quod  in  al'  loco  in  praed'  falao,  acandaloso^  aeditioio  M 
irreligioso  libro,  int'  al'  content'  fuenmt  h«  ali«  falne,  libellflMi^ 
scandalosae,'  seditiosse  et  irreligiosae  sententiae  AnglicaiUB  aeqi 
de  et  concernen'  legibus  hujus  regn'  Angl'  contra  illidt' 
venticul',  et  ad  excitand'  popul'  convenire  in  illicit'  CoamoAaX^ 
videl't,  (2)  Note,  To  be  Dissenters  and  DitpuimOe, 
errors  and  tyrannical  impositions^  lyMMi  consdemce  (Icgct  et 
tut'  hujus  regn'  Angl'  contra  person'  factios'  et  Litug*  Bod* 
hujus  regn'  Angl'  adversar'  Anglice),  against  Dissemtsrs  (tdStf 
et  provis'  innuendo) ,  is  no  Faulty  but  a  great  Dutg.  In  nu^giui 
Dei  omnipotent'  displicent'  in  contempt'  Icg^  hnjini  icgn*  AqgP 
manifest'  in  malum  et  pernitiosissim  exemplum  omiuu'  al'  in  tril 
easu  delinquen'  ac  contra  pacem  dicti  Dom'  R^;ia  nune, 
et  dignitat'  suas,  &c.  Unde  idem  Attorn'  dicti  Dom'  Rcgtai 
general  pro  eodem  Dom'  Rege  pet'  advisament'  Cor'  hie  in 
miss'  et  debit'  legis  process'  versus  ipsum  pre&t  R«  B»  in 
parte  fieri  ad  respond'  dicto  Dom'  Regi  de  et  in  prenuaey  kn!^ 

On  May  the  30th,  in  the  afternoon,'^  Baxter  wet  hmofjUL  H 
trial,  before  the  lord  chief  justice,  at  Guildhall.  Sir  Henif 
Ashurst,  who  would  not  forsake  his  own  and  hia  fioher'a  firienii 
stood  by  him  all  the  while.  Baxter  came  first  into  eovrtf  em^ 
with  all  the  marks  of  sincerity  and  composure,  waited  far  th» 
coming  of  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  appeared  qoiddjr  lAi^ 
with  great  indignation  in  his  face. 

^^  When  I  saw,"  says  an  eye-witness,  '^  the  medi  man 
before  the  flaming  eyes  and  fierce  looks  of  this  bigoty  I 
of  Paul  standing  before  Nero.    The  barbarous  usage  iriiidl  kf 

»  HaifreaTM*  Sute  Trial*,  yoU  x.  App.  p.  (37).    Tht  Bdltor 
repet  that  no  account  of  this  trial  exiiti»  except  what  b  giTca  ky 
He  tayt,  "  It  shona  the  temper  of  the  chief  ]uatice,  sad  tfie  cpiH  ai^t if  ito 
pritoner." 
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received  drew  plenty  of  tears  from  my  eyes^  as  well  as  from 
others  of  the  auditors  and  spectators :  yet  I  could  not  hat 
smile  sometimes,  when  I  saw  my  lord  imitate  our  modem  pulpit 
drollery,  which  some  one  saith  any  man  engaged  in  such  a  de« 
sign  would  not  lose  for  a  world.  He  drove  on  furiously,  like 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  with  fire  and  vin^;ar,  pouring  all  the 
contempt  and  scorn  upon  Baxter,  as  if  he  had  been  a  link-boy 
or  knave ;  which  made  the  people  who  could  not  come  near 
enough  to  hear  the  indictment  or  Mr.  Baxter's  plea,  cry  out, 
'  Surely,  this  Baxter  had  burned  the  city  or  the  temple  of  Det 
phos/  But  others  said,  it  was  not  the  custom,  now-a-days,  to 
receive  ill,  except  for  doing  well  |  and  therefore  this  must 
needs  be  some  good  man  that  my  lord  so  ruls  at."' 

Jefferies  no  sooner  sat  down  than  a  short  cause  was  called 
and  tried ;  after  which  the  clerk  began  to  read  the  title  of  an^ 
other  cause.  '  You  blockhead,  you,'  said  Jeffieries,  '  the  next 
cause  is  between  Richard  Baxter  and  the  king :'  upon  which 
Baxter's  cause  was  called. 

On  the  jury  being  sworn,  Baxter  objected  to  them,  as  incom- 
petent to  his  trial,  owing  to  its  peculiar  nature.  The  jurymen 
being  tradesmen,  and  not  scholars,  he  alleged  they  were  inca* 
paMe  of  pronouncing  whether  his  ^Paraphrase'  was,  or  was 
not,  according  to  the  original  text.  He  therefore  prayed  that 
he  might  have  a  jury  of  learned  men,  though  the  one-half  of 
them  should  be  Papists.  This  objection,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  overruled  by  the  court.** 

The  passages  contained  in  the  indictment,  were,  it  is  under- 
stood, picked  out  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  and  some  of  his 
associates:  and  a  certain  noted  clergyman,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Dr.  Sherlock,  put  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
some  accusations  out  of  Rom.  xiii.,  &c.  as  against  the  king, 
which  might  have  affected  his  life ;  but  no  use  was  made  of 
them.  The  great  charge  was,  that,  in  these  several  passages, 
he  reflected  on  the  prelates  of  the  church  of  England,  and  so 
was  guilty  of  sedition*' 

9  Baxter  MSS.  4  Ibid. 

'  As  the  'Ptniphrase'  is  not  in  every  body's  bandi,  I  have  extraeted  the  pas- 
taget  and  notes  referred  to  in  the  indictment,  and  placed  tbem  toother,  tbat 
the  readers  may  have  fairly  and  fully  before  them  the  prounds  on  which  the 
char^  of  sedition  was  preferred.  Some  of  the  phrateolof^  is  pointed  and 
severe,  characteristic  of  Baxter's  style,  but  all  justly  called  for  by  the  treai- 
Bcnt  which  he  and  others  had  experienced. 

Matt.  V.  19.  **  If  any  shall  presume  to  break  the  least  of  thete  consmandty 
heratisa  it  is  a  little  one,  and  teach  men  so  to  do,  oa  ahaU  ba  rlUfiad  at  ha  vlH* 
fied  God's  law,  and  not  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  the  kiacdom  of  the  Itadth  { 
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The  king's  counsel  opened  the  infoimation  at  laif^e,  with  iti 
aggravations.  Mr.  Pollexfen,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Willians,  Mr. 
Rotheriiani,  Mr.  Atwood,  and  Mr.  Phippsi  were  Baxter's  eoon* 
sel,  and  had  been  fee'd  by  Sir  Henry  Ashurst* 

Pollexfen  then  rose  and  addressed  the  court  and  the  joty. 
He  stated  that  he  was  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  felt  that  he 

but  he  shall  be  there  greatest  that  is  roost  eiact  in  Mmg  and  Umekbig  all  As 
law  of  God." 

AWtf.«— <<  Are  not  those  preachers  and  prelates,  then,  the  Uatt  and  batMli 
that  preach  and  tread  down  Chri&tiau  love  of  all  that  dissent  fron  any  oftbdr 
presumptions,  and  so  preach  down,  not  the  leatt,  but  the  g^reai  connwadL* 

Mark  iii.  6.  «  It  is  folly  to  doubt  whether  there  be  devilt,  srhllt  datfli 
incarnate  dwell  among  us.  What  else  but  devils,  lure,  could  caiiWoafaM 
hypocrites  consult  with  politic  royalists  to  destroy  the  Sod  of  God,  for  aaviK 
men's  health  and  lives  by  miracle  ?  Query :  Whether  this  withered 
been  their  own,  they  would  have  plotted  to  kill  him  that  would  have 
them  by  miracle,  as  a  sabbath-breaker  ?  And  whether  thdr  aoccowon 
sUence  and  imprison  godly  ministers,  if  they  could  cure  then  .of  all 
•icknesses,  help  them  to  preferment,  and  give  them  money  to  feod  thdr  lotli?* 

Mark  ix.  3!).  Note, — <<  Men  that  preach  inChrist'i  name,  thorafon,  an  Ml 
to  be  silenced,  though  faulty :  if  they  do  more  good  than  ham,  dmdM, 
then,  is  the  case  of  them  that  silence  Christ's  faithful  roiniitert.*' 

Mark  xi.  3 1 .    Note.—*'  1 1  was  weU  that  they  considered  what  might  hi  nU 
against  them,  which  now  most  Christians  do  not  in  their  ditpuln.    Thnt 
persecutors,  and  the  Romans,  had  some  charity  and  conaideimtioBp  la  AM 
they  were  restrained  by  the  fear  of  '  the  people,  and  did  not  accnM 
them,  as  for  routs,  riots,  and  seditions.'  " 

Mark  xii.  3B— 40.  Note. — "  Let  not  these  proud  hypocritet  dooaiva 
by  their  long  livurgies  and  ceremooies,  and  claim  of  superiority,  do  h«tdnk 
their  worldliness,  pride,  and  oppression,  and  are  religious  to  their 
damnation.'* 

Luke  X.  2.    Nole.^*'  Priests  now  are  many,  but  labonrert  ara  few. 
men  are  they  that  hate  and  silence  the  faithfuUest  labourm^  miyartiai 
they  are  not  for  their  interest  ?" 

John  xi.  57.  Note  —  *'  I.Christ's  ministers  are  God's  ordinances  to  tava 
and  the  devil's  clergy  use  them  for  snares,  mischief,  and  miudor.    S.  TMf 
will  not  let  the  people  be  neuters  between  God  and  the  devil,  bat  force  i 
to  be  informing  persecutor^." 

Acts  XV.  2,    Note. — *<  1.  To  be  dissenters  and  disputants  against 
tyrannical  impositions  upon  conscience  is  no  fault,  but  a  great  duty.    f.  Itll 
but  a  groundless  fiction  of  some  that  tell  us  that  this  was  an  appeal  ta  dcm* 
•alem,  because  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Syria  and  Antioch,  as  if  the  netnfe* 
litan  church  power  had  been  then  settled  ;  when,  long  after,  whea  it  sraade*' 
vised,  indeed,  Antioch  was  above  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  Is  as  vain 
this  was  an  appeal  to  a  general  council,  as  if  the  apostles  and  d 
salen  had  been  a  general  council,  when  none  of  the  bishops  of  the 
tile  churches  were  there,  or  called  thither.    It  is  notorious  that  it  sraaa 
peal  to  the  ap«)stles,  taking  in  the  elders,  as  those  that  had  the 
notice  of  Christ's  mind,  having  conversed  with  him,  and  bdng  ii 
teach  all  nations  whatever  be  commanded  them,  and  bad  tlie 
sure  of  the  Spirit;  and  also,  bring  Jews  themselves,  were  toch  as  the  Ji 
isiog  Cbristiaiis  had  no  reason  to  suspect  or  reject"— JBbxler!f  ASw 
iaiocis. 
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had  R  very  untwual  plea  to  manage.  He  had  been  oUiged,  he 
aaid,  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  to  consult  all  our  learned  com- 
mentators, many  of  whom,  learned,  pious,  and  belonging  to 
the  church  of  England,  too,  concurred  with  Mr.  Baxter  in  his 
par^ihrase  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  were  objected 
to  in  the  indictment,  and  by  whose  help  he  would  be  enabled 
to  manage  his  client's  cause.  *^  I  shall  begin,"  said  he,  ^'  with 
Dr*  Hammond ;  and,  gentlemen,  though  Mr.  Baxter  made  an 
objection  against  you,  as  not  fit  judges  of  'Greek,  which  has 
been  overruled,  I  hope  you  understand  English,  common  sense, 
and  can  read."  To  which  the  foreman  of  the  jury  made  a  pro- 
finrad  bow,  and  said,  ^  Yes,  sir." 

On  thu  his  lordship  burst  upon  Pollexfen,  Hke  a  fiiry,  and 
told  him  he  should  not  sit  there  to  hear  him  preach.  **No, 
■ly  lord,"  said  Pollexfen,  '^  I  am  counsel  for  Mr.  Baxter,  and 
ahall  offer  nothing  but  what  is  ad  rem/'  **  Why,  this  is  not," 
aaid  Jefferies,  **  that  you  cant  to  the  jury  beforehand."  '*  I  beg 
your  lordship's  pardon,"  said  the  counsel,  '*  and  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  business."  '^  Come,  then,"  said  Jefferies,  ^  what  do 
yon  say  to  this  count :  read  it,  clerk  :"  referring  to  the  paraphrase 
€m  Mark  xii.  38—40.  ^^  Is  he  not,  now,  an  old  knave,  to  inter- 
pret this  as  belonging  to  liturgies  ?"  *^  So  do  others,"  replied 
Pollexfen,  '^  of  the  church  of  England,  who  would  be  loth  so  to 
wrong  the  cause  of  liturgies  as  to  make  them  a  novel  invention, 
or  not  to  f>e  able  to  date  them  as  early  as  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees." "  No,  no,  Mr.  Pollexfen,"  said  the  judge :  "  they  were 
long-winded,  extempore  prayers,  such  as  they  used  to  say  when 
they  appropriated  God  to  themselves :  ^  Lord,  we  are  thy  peo* 
pie,  thy  peculiar  people,  thy  dear  people.' "  And  then  he  snorted^ 
and  squeaked  through  his  nose,  and  clenched  his  hands,  and 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  mimicking  their  manner,  and  running  on 
furiously,  as  he  said  they  used  to  pray.  But  old  Pollexfen  gave 
him  a  bite  now  and  then,  though  he  could  hardly  get  in  a  word. 
^  Why,  my  lord/'  said  he,  '^  some  will  think  it  is  hard  measure 
to  stop  these  men's  mouths,  and  not  let  them  speak  through  their 
noses."  "  Pollexfen,"  said  Jefferies,  "  I  know  you  well ;  I  will 
set  a  mark  upon  you :  you  are  the  patron  of  the  faction.  This 
is  an  old  rogue,  who  has  poisoned  the  world  with  his  Kidder- 
minster doctrine.  Don't  we  know  how  he  preached  formerly, 
*  Curse  ye  Meroz ;  curse  them  bitterly  that  come  not  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.* 
He  encouraged  all  the  women  and  maids  to  bring  their  bodkins 
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and  thimbles  to  carry  on  their  war  against  the  king  of  ever 
blessed  memory.  An  old  schismatical  knave^  a  hypocritical 
villain !" 

<<  I  beseech  your  lordship/'  said  Pollexfen^  ^  suflfer  me  a 
word  for  my  client.  It  is  well  known  to  all  intelligent  men  of 
age  in  this  nation,  that  these  things  do  not  apply  to  the  chaiae- 
ter  of  Mr.  Baxter,  who  wished  as  well  to  the  king  and  royal 
family  as  Mr.  Love,  who  lost  his  head  for  endeavouring  to  bring 
in  the  son  long  before  he  was  restored.  And^  my  lordy  Mr* 
Baxter's  loyal  and  peaceable  spirit,  King  Charles  wonU  haie 
rewarded  with  a  bishoprick,  when  he  came  in^  if  he  ffoald 
have  conformed.'' 

^'  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  judge,  '^  we  know  that;  bat  what  ailed 
the  old  blockhead,  the  unthankful  villain,  that  he  wonld  not 
conform  ?  Was  he  wiser  or  better  than  other  men  ?  He  hidi 
been,  ever  since,  the  spring  of  the  faction.  I  am  snre  he  hath 
poisoned  the  world  with  his  linsey-woolsey  doctrine."  Hera  hii 
rage  increased  to  an  amazing  degree.  He  called  Baxter  a  eon- 
ceited,  stubborn,  fanatical  dog.  '^  Hang  him/'  said  he;  ^tUs 
one  old  fellow  hath  cast  more  reproach  Upon  the  conetitntion 
and  discipline  of  our  church  than  will  be  wiped  off  this  hnn* 
dred  years ;  but  Til  handle  him  for  it :  for,  by  G  ^  he  de- 
serves to  be  whipped  through  the  city." 

^^  My  lord,"  said  PoUexfen,  **  I  am  sure  these  things  am  not 
ad*rem.  Some  persons  think,  my  lord,  it  is  very  hard  thett 
men  should  be  forced  against  their  consciences  from  the  chuck 
But  that  is  not  my  business,  my  lord.  I  am  not  to  justify  their 
nonconformity,  or  give  here  the  reasons  of  their  scroplcs  to  as* 
ccpt  beneficial  places,  but  rather  to  suffer  any  thing,  I  knssr 
not,  my  lord,  what  reasons  sway  other  men's  conscienees;  aqf 
business  is  to  plead  for  my  client,  and  to  answer  die  charge  of 
dangerous  sedition,  which  is  alleged  to  be  contained  in  Ul 
'  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament.'  * 


■  Baxter  MSS.  Pollexfeo,  who  acted  as  first  counsel  in  the  trU  of  Bul»i 
is  not  mentioned  at  aU  in  Calamy's  account  of  the  trial.  The  whole  Ihsl  I 
have  (iven  above  is  contained  in  ibe  manuscript  accooot  fomlshcd  bf  a; 
sou  who  was  present.  As  far  as  it  proceeds  in  the  remainder  of  tho 
it  agrees  with  Calamy.  Pollexfen  was  descended  from  a  good  CaaUtf  Is 
Deronsbire,  and  rose  to  the  highest  ranic  in  his  profetslim.  He 
for  the  Earl  of  JHnhy,  in  1679,  was  employed  by  the 
doo,  in  the  affair  of  their  charter,  and  was  one  of  the  oouniel  roColoed 
bishops.  He  was  Icnighted  after  the  Revolution,  and  made  chief  Jiuilee  of  te 
Common  Pleas,  He  died  in  1692.— iVo^/f '#  Continmaiim  •/  Crtmgtr^  wA  L 
p.  170. 
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Mr.  Walh^  wd,  that  he  conceivedy  the  matter  depending 
being  a  point  of  doctrine^  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  bbhop 
hit  ordinary ;  but  if  not,  he  humbly  conceived  the  doctrine  waa 
innocent  and  justifiable,  setting  aside  the  inuendos,  for  which 
there  was  no  colour,  there  being  no  antecedent  to  refer  them  to 
(t.  e.  no  bishop  or  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  named)  ; 
he  said  the  book  accused,  i.  e.  the  ^Comment  on  the  New  Tes^ 
lament,'  contained  many  eternal  truths  i  but  they  who  drew  the 
information  were  the  libellers,  in  applying  to  the  prelates  of  the 
chmvh  of  England,  those  severe  things  which  were  written 
concerning  some  prelates  who  deserved  the  characters  which  he 
gave.  ^  My  lord,"  said  he,  ^^  I  humbly  conceive  the  Ushops  Mr. 
Baxter  speaks  of,  as  your  lordship,  if  you  have  read  church  his- 
tory, must  confess^  were  the  plagues  of  the  church  and  of  the 
world.'' 

^  Mr.  Wallop,"  said  the  lord  chief  justice,  ^  I  observe  yon 
are  in  all  these  dirty  causes :  and  were  it  not  for  you  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe,  who  should  have  more  wit  and  honesty  than 
to  support  and  hold  up  these  factious  knaves  vby  the  chin,  we 
should  not  be  at  the  pass  we  are."  ^My  lord,"  replied  Wallop, 
^I  humbly  conceive  that  the  passages  accused  are  natural  de- 
ductions  from  the  text."  ^^  You  humbly  conceive,"  said  Jefferies, 
^  and  I  humbly  conceive.  Swear  him,  swear  him."  ^'My  lord," 
said  he,  *^  under  favour,  I  am  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  if  I 
understand  either  Latin  or  English,  the  information  now  brought 
against  Mr.  Baxter  upon  such  a  slight  ground,  is  a  greater  re* 
flection  upon  the  church  of  England,  than  any  thing  contained 
in  the  book  he  is  accused  for."  ^^  Sometimes  you  humbly  con- 
ceive, and  sometimes  you  are  very  positive,"  said  Jeflferies ;  '*  you 
talk  of  your  skill  in  church  hbtory,  and  of  your  understanding 
Latin  and  English ;  I  think  I  understand  something  of  them  as 
well  as  you ;  but,  in  short,  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  do  not  un- 
derstand your  duty  better,  I  shall  teach  it  you."  Upon  which 
Mr.  Wallop  sat  down. 

Mr.  Rotherham  urged,  ^^  that  if  Mr.  Baxter's  book  had  sharp 
reflections  upon  the  church  of  Rome  by  name,  but  spake  well  of 
the  prelates  of  the  church  of  England,  it  was  to  be  presumed, 
that  the  sharp  reflections  were  intended  only  against  the  pre- 
lates of  the  church  of  Rome."  The  lord  chief  justice  said, 
*^  Baxter  was  an  enemy  to  the  name  and  thing,  the  office  and 
persons,  of  bishops."  Rotherham  added,  ^^  that  Baxter  frequently 
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attended  divine  service,  went  to  the  Bacrament,  and  pennaded 
othen  to  do  so  too,  aa  was  certainly  and  publicly  kaown  )  aad 
had,  in  the  very  book  so  charged,  spoken  very  moderately  and 
honourably  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  Bogland.*' 

Baxter  added,  ^'My  lord,  I  have  been  so  moderate  widi 
respect  to  the  church  of  England,  that  I  have  incurred  the  ccn« 
sure  of  many  of  the  dissenters  upon  that  account."  *^  Baxter 
for  bishops ! "  exclaimed  Jeiferies,  ^'  that  is  a  merry  conceit  in- 
deed :  turn  to  it,  turn  to  it/'  Upon  this,  Rocherham  turned  to 
a  place  where  it  is  said,  *^  that  great  respect  it  due  lo  those 
truly  called  to  be  bishops  among  us;"  or  to  that  purpose: 
^^  Aye,"  said  Jefferies,  ^^  this  is  your  Presbyterian  cant ;  truly 
called  to  be  bishops :  that  is  himself,  and  such  rascals,  called 
to  be  bishops  of  Kidderminster,  and  other  such  places.  Bisho|is 
set  apart  by  such  factious,  snivelling  Presbyterians  as  himsdf : 
a  Kidderminster  bishop  he  means.  According  to  the  saying  of 
a  late  learned  author — And  every  parish  shall  maintain  a  tithe 
pig  metropolitan." 

Baxter  beginning  to  speak  again,  Jefferies  reviled  him} 
^^  Richard,  Richard,  dost  thou  think  we'll  hear  thee  poison  tk 
court  ?  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  fellow,  an  old  knave  ;  thoa 
hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  every  one  aa  full  of 
sedition,  I  might  say  treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  Hadst 
thou  been  whipped  out  of  thy  writing  trade  forty  years  i^go,  it 
had  been  happy.  Thou  pretendest  to  be  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  and  thou  hast  one  foot  in  the  grave :  it  it  tins 
for  thee  to  begin  to  think  what  account  thou  intendest  to  give. 
But  leave  thee  to  thyself,  and  I  see  thou'lt  go  on  aa  then  hot 
begun  ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I'll  look  after  thee.  I  know 
thou  hast  a  mighty  party,  and  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  bro- 
therhood in  corners,  waiting  to  see  what  will  become  of  their 
mighty  Don,  and  a  Doctor  of  the  party  (looking  to  Dr.  Batss) 
at  your  elbow ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  TU  credi 
you  all.  Come,  what  do  you  say  for  yourself,  you  old  hnaie; 
come,  speak  up.  What  doth  he  say  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  yoi^' 
for  all  the  snivelling  calves  you  have  got  about  you  :*'  allndivg 
to  some  persons  who  were  in  tears  about  Mr.  Baxter.  ''  Yotf 
lordship  need  not,"  said  the  holy  man  ;  ^^  for  I'll  not  hnrt  yoii 
But  these  things  will  surely  be  understood  one  day  ;  what  Ibob 
one  sort  of  Protestants  are  made,  to  persecute  the  other."  And 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said,  ^^  1  am  not  concerned  to  Vh 
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twer  such  stuff;  but  am  ready  to  produce  my  writings  for  the 
eonfiitation  of  all  this ;  and  my  life  and  conversation  are  known 
to  many  in  this  nation/'  ^ 

Mr.  Rotherham  sitting  down,  Mr.  Atwood  began  to  show^ 
that  not  one  of  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  information 
ought  to  be  strained  to  the  sense  which  was  put  upon  them  by 
the  inuendos;  they  being  more  natural  when  taken  in  a  milder 
sense  ;  nor  could  any  one  of  them  be  applied  to  the  prelates  of 
the  church  of  England,  without  a  very  forced  construction.  To 
prove  this,  he  would  have  tead  some  of  the  text :  but  Jef- 
feries  cried  out,  ^*  You  shan't  draw  me  into  a  conventicle  with 
your  annotations,  nor  your  snivelling  parson,  neither."  **  My 
lord,"  said  Mr.  Atwood,  ^'  that  I  may  use  the  best  authority, 
permit  me  to  repeat  your  lordship's  own  words  in  that  case." 
*^No,  you  shan't,"  said  he  :  "  you  need  not  speak,  for  you  are  an 
author  already ;  though  you  speak  and  write  impertinently." 
Atwood  replied,  ^*  I  can't  help  that,  my  lord,  if  my  talent  be  no 
better,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  do  my  best  for  my  client." 

Jefferies  then  went  on  inveighing  against  what  Atwood 
had  published ;  and  Atwood  justified  it  as  in  defence  of  the 
English  constitution,  declaring  that  he  never  disowned  any 
thing  that  he  had  written.  Jefferies,  several  times,  ordered  him 
to  sit  down ;  but  he  still  went  on.  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
matter  of  law  to  urge  for  my  client."  He  then  proceeded  to  cite 
several  cases  wherein  it  had  been  adjudged  that  words  ought  to 
be  taken  in  the  milder  sense,  and  not  to  be  strained  by  inuendos. 
*  Well,*  said  Jefferies,  when  he  had  done,  *  you  have  had  your 
sav.' 

0 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Phipps  said  nothing,  for  they  saw 
it  was  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  Baxter  himself  said,  "My 
lord,  I  think  I  can  clearly  answer  all  that  is  laid  to  my  charge, 
and  I  shall  do  it  briefly.  The  sum  is  contained  in  these  few 
papers,  to  which  1  shall  add  a  little  by  testimony."  But  he 
would  not  hear  a  word.  At  length,  the  chief  justice  summed  up 
the  matter  in  a  long  and  fulsome  harangue.  "  It  was  notoriously 
known/'  he  said,  ^'  there  had  been  a  design  to  ruin  the  king  and 
the  nation.  The  old  game  had  been  renewed  ;  and  this  person 
had  been  the  main  incendiary.  He  is  as  modest  now  as  can  be  ; 
but  time  was,  when  no  man  was  so  ready  at,  ^  Bind  your  kings 
in  chains,  and  your  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ; '  and  *  To  your  tents, 
0  Israel.'    Gentlemen,  for  God's  sake,  don't  let  us  be  gulled 

(  Baxter's  MSS. 
VOL.  I.  h  B 
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twice  in  an  age/'  And  when  he  concluded,  he  toM  ihe  joryi 
^*  that  if  they  in  their  consciences  believed  he  meant  the  bUiopt 
and  clergy  of  the  chtirch  of  England,  in  the  paasagca  which  the 
information  referred  to,  and  he  could  mean  nothing  dae  $  they 
must  find  him  guilty.  If  not,  they  must  find  him  not  gniltjr-*' 
When  he  had  done,  fiaxter  said  to  him,  ^^  Does  yoor  hud- 
ship  think  any  jury  will  pretend  to  pass  a  verdict  upon  me  npoa 
such  a  trial?''  ^^  Til  warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,"  aaid  he;  ''don't 
you  trouble  yourself  about  that." 

Tlie  jury  immediately  laid  their  heads  together  at  die  harp 
and  found  him  guilty.  As  he  was  going  from  the  har, 
Baxter  told  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  had  so  loaded  him  with 
reproaches,  and  still  continued  them,  that  a  predeceaaor  of  hi^ 
had  had  other  thoughts  of  him  ;  upon  which  he  replied,  ^thet 
there  was  not  an  honest  man  in  England  but  what  took  him  br 
a  great  knave."  Baxter  had  subpoenaed  several  clergymenf  who 
appeared  in  court,  but  were  of  no  use  to  him,  through  the 
violence  of  the  chief  justice*  The  trial  being  over^  Sir  Hcvy 
Ashurst  led  him  through  the  crowd,  and  conveyed  him  away  ii 
his  coach.^ 

Between  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  of  his  being  brought  up  tm 
sentence,  Baxter  employed  what  influence  he  posseaaedy  to  pio> 
cure  a  more  favourable  result  than  he  had  reason  to  expect  fiMl 
the  temper  of  Jefferies.  He  addressed  himself  to  a  nobleman  of 
influence  at  court,  whose  name  does  not  appear,  and  aloo  to  tk 
Bishop  of  London,  entreating  them  to  interpose  on  hia  bchaUi 
His  letter  to  the  bishop,  is  worthy  of  being  inserted  entire.  It 
gives  a  calm  and  correct  view  of  his  case,  shows  his  attachmoat 
to  the  church,  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  to  promote  iH 
interests ;  and  entreats  that  he  might  yet  be  heard  before  a  PMNt 
impartial  and  competent  tribunal. 

•  Sir  Henry  Asbunt,  who  acted  io  this  traly  ChriitUui  aadaoUa  manwii 
Baxter,  feeio|;  his  couusel/iUudin|f  by  him  at  his  trial,  and  coavaylif  fein 
home  in  bis  uwn  carria^,  was  the  son  of  one  of  his  oldcal  and 
and  in  all  res|>ecis  worthy  of  the  family  whose  honours  be  aoi 

creased.    He  married  Lady  Diana,  tlie  flfib  dauf  btcr  ol  WiUia 

by  whom  be  bad  several  children.  Slie  died  in  Au^st,  1707,  wbea  a  faavsl 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rcr.  Rkhard  Mayo.  Mr  Bwy 
was  the  intimate  friend  and  Cdrrespoiulaiit  of  tha  lUr,  Phlli|i  Haaiyb  Si 
published  a  sliort  life  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hcywuod,  the  ^caiad  aMitirif 
Ormslcirfc,  which  shows  that  be  was  not  ashamed  of  hU  conaaatoB  wMbiM 
despised  race  of  confessors.  Sir  Henry  died  at  his  seal  at  Wat«Mo 
Coventry,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1710.11,— Set  the  Uvti  of  FUHpaad 
Henry,  by  Mr,  Williams. 


*MyLord, 

^  Being  by  epkcopal  otdination  vowed  to  the  sacred  mtii* 
fatry,  and  bound  not  to  desert  it,  when  by  painfiil  diseases  and  de^ 
bifity  1  waited  for  my  change,  I  durst  not  spend  my  last  days  in 
MeociS,  and  knew  not  how  better  to  serve  the  church  than  by 
writing  a  ^  Pluraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,'  purposely  fitted 
to  the  use  of  the  most  ignorant,  and  the  reconciling  of  doctrinal 
fifeienees  abont  texts  variously  expounded.  Far  was  it  from 
my  design  to  reproach  the  church,  or  draw  men  from  it,  having 
therein  pleaded  for  diocesans  as  successors  of  the  apostles  over 
many  churches;  though  I  confute  the  overthrowing  opinion 
which  setteth  them  over  but  one  church,  denying  the  parishes 
to  be  churches.  But  some  persons  offended,  it  is  like,  at  some 
other  passages  in  the  book,  have  thought  fit  to  say  that  I  scan- 
dalised the  church  of  England ;  and  an  information  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  King's  Bench,  at  a  trial  before  a  common  jury, 
on  my  owning  the  book,  they  forthwith  found  me  guilty  with* 
oat  hearing  my  defence,  and  I  have  cause  to  expect  a  severe 
judgment,  the  beginning  of  the  next  term.  All  this  is  on  a 
diarge  that  my  unquestionable  words  were  meant  by  me  to  scan- 
dalise the  church,  which  I  utteriy  deny.  If  God  will  have  me 
end  a  painful,  weary  life,  by  such  a  suffering,  I  hope  I  shall 
finish  my  course  with  joy ;  but  my  conscience  commandeth  me 
to  value  the  church's  strength  and  honour  before  my  life,  and  I 
ought  not  to  be  silent  under  the  scandal  of  suffering  as  an  enemy 
to  it.  Nor  would  I  have  my  sufferings  increase  men's  prejudice 
against  it.  1  have  lived  in  its  communion,  and  conformed  to  as 
much  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  obliged  one  in  my  condition ;  I 
have  drawn  multitudes  into  the  church,  and  written  to  justify  the 
church  and  ministry  against  separation,  when  the  Paraphrase 
was  in  the  press  :  and  my  displeasing  writings  (whose  eagerness 
and  faults  I  justify  not)  have  been  my  earnest  pleadings  for  the 
healing  of  a  divided  people,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  church 
by  love  and  concord  on  possible  terms.  I  owe  satisfaction  to  you 
that  are  my  diocesan,  and  therefore  presume  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  information  against  me,  and  my  answer  to  the  particular 
accusations;  humbly  entreating  you  to  spare  so  much  time  from 
your  weighty  business  as  to  peruse  them,  or  to  refer  them  to  be 
perused  for  your  satisfaction.  I  would  fain  send  with  them  one 
sheet,  (in  vindication  of  my  accused  life  and  loyalty^  and  of  posi- 
tive proofs  that  I  meant  not  to  accuse  the  church  of  England, 
and  of  the  danger  of  exposing  the  clergy  to  cliarges  of  thoughts 

B  b2 
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and  meanings  as  prejudice  shall  conjecture^)  but  for  fittirof  Ah 
pleasing  you  by  length.  For  expositions  of  Scripture  to  bt  tlM 
tried  hy  such  juries,  as  often  as  they  are  but  called  aediliuuif  if 
not  the  old  way  of  managing  church  differences;,  and  of  vhit 
consequence  you  will  easily  judge.  If  your  lordship  be  aatidM 
that  I  am  no  enemy  to  the  church,  and  that  my  punishiBeiitvill 
not  be  for  its  interest,  I  hope  you  will  vouchsafe  to  pretcaft  af 
petition  to  his  majesty,  that  my  appeal  to  the  chnrch  may  mh 
pend  the  sentence  till  my  diocesan,  or  whomi  hit  mqeeCy  lUI 
appoint,  may  hear  me,  and  rieport  their  sense  of  the  came.  Bj 
which  your  lordship  will,  1  doubt  not,  many  ways  serve  tbe  well* 
fare  of  the  church,  as  well  as 

'^  Oblige  your  languithing 

^  Humble  Sermnt.'** 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  applications,  or  any  oikr 
influence  employed,  was  of  much  avail.  It  will  not  be  liiunlit 
that  he  received  a  mitigated  sentence,  though  perluqpa  this  Mi 
the  case. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  he  had  judgment  given  agunsi 
He  was  fined  five  hundred  marks,  condemned  to  lie  in 
till  he  paid  it,  and  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  eefcn 
It  is  said  that  Jeiferies  proposed  a  corporal  punishment}  naadfi 
whipping  through  the  city ;  but  his  brethren  would  not 
to  it.    In  consequence  of  which,  the  fine  and  imprisonment' 
agreed  to.^ 

Thus  ended  this  strange,  comic  tragedy;  for  anch  it 
have  appeared  to  be,  even  to  the  parties  most  deeply  ii 
in  the  result.  Had  Jefferies  intended  to  bring  all  lew  and  jartiee 
into  contempt,  or  to  render  judicial  proceedings  the  object  of  db- 
gust  throughout  the  kingdom,  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  nmc 
effectual  method  than  the  conduct  he  pursued  at  Bnster'a  triiL 
The  apology  which  has  sopfietimes  been  offered  for  thia  nqaC 
judge,  that  his  cruelties  were  perpetrated  to  plesM  his  iifli 
master,  will  not,  1  am  afraid,  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  enmiM* 
tion.  That  James  was  cold,  and  cruel  too,  cannot  he  donbudl 
but  the  conduct  of  Jefferies  on  this  and  similar  occasiott%i 
evidently  to  have  arisen  from  his  own  nature,  which  i 
vulgar,  and  unrelenting.  He  was  a  fit  instrument  for  doipglht 
work  of  a  despotic  government ;  but  he  was  also  ndnunUf 
qualified  for  rendering  that  government  an  object  of 

s  Baiter*!  M8S.  f  Ibid. 
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hatred  and  loathing.  Nothing,  probably,  contributed  more  ef- 
fectually to  the  downfall  of  James's  authority,  and  the  utter  ex« 
linclion  of  his  influence  in  the  country,  than  the  brutal  outrages 
of  this  man.  They  may  be  sud  to  have  commenced  with  his 
treatment  of  Baxter^  and  to  have  terminated  with  his  western 
campaign.  His  track  was  marked  with  blood  and  murder,  which 
at  hut  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  his  infatuated 
esnployefs,  and  led  to  the  final  deliverance  of  his  oppressed  and 
injvred  country. 

On  the  legal  merits  of  Baxter's  trial,  there  can  now  be  but 
one  opinion.  It  is  highly  probable,  as  has  been  already  re- 
markeitl,  that  he  was  singled  out  to  be  the  first  victim,  and  with 
a  view  of  striking  terror  into  all  his  brethren.  His  services  to  the 
chmch,  by  his  writings  in  her  defence,  and  by  the  division  which 
he  mainly  contributed  to  keep  up  among  the  dissenters,  were 
ray  considerable.  If  such  a  man,  therefore,  must  be  severely 
punished,  and  that  for  one  of  the  least  oflfensive  of  his  publica- 
tioiis,  what  might  others  expect?  The  notes  fastened  on,  cer- 
tunly  contain  no  sedition.  They  do  not  even  name  the  bishops, 
tlie  constitution,  or  the  services  of  the  church  of  England.  It  was 
therefore  entirely  by  inuendo,  or  insinuation,  as  the  counsel  al- 
kgedy  that  his  words  were  construed  to  be  an  attack  on  the  pre- 
lates and  liturgy  of  the  church.  As  he  was  a  believer  in  bishops, 
and  no  enemy  to  a  liturgy,  he  could  only  refer  to  unsuitable 
persons  holding  the  office,  or  to  the  abuse  of  the  forms  of  the 
church.  To  constitute  allusions  to  such  things  in  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Scriptures,  high  legal  offences,  endangering  the 
liberty  or  lives  of  the  subjects,  sliows  either  that  the  court  was  at 
a  loss  for  grounds  of  prosecution,  or  that  even  at  this  early  period 
of  James's  reign,  a  deep-laid  plot  had  been  formed  to  ruin  the 
dissenters,  and,  with  them,  the  liberties  of  England. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Paraphrase,  he  left 
the  following  note  to  be  inserted  :  ^^  Reader,— It's  like  you  have 
heard  how  I  was,  for  this  book,  by  the  instigation  of  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange  and  some  of  the  clergy,  imprisoned  nearly  two  years, 
by  Sir  George  Jeiferies,  Sir  Francis  Wilkins,  and  the  rest  of  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  after  their  preparatory  restraints, 
and  attendance  under  the  most  reproachful  words,  as  if  I  had 
beep  the  most  odious  person  living,  and  not  suffered  at  all  to 
speak  for  myself.  Had  not  the  king  taken  off  my  fine,  I  had 
continued  in  prison  till  death.  Because  many  desire  to  know 
what  all  this  was  for,  I  have  here  written  the  eight  accusations 
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which  (after  the  great  clergy  search  of  my  bsok)  wenfawdht' 
in  as  seditious.  I  have  altered  never  a  word  accuted^itlMt  yot 
may  know  the  worst.  What  I  said  of  the  murdereiB  ciCbnififWmi 
the  hypocrite  Pharisees  and  their  sins,  the  judge  said  I.  MMQt 
of  the  church  of  England,  though  I  have  writtm  for  it»  mA 
still  communicate  with  it."  Then  follow  the  pasaaget  of  Scrip-. 
ture,  which  have  heen  given  in  a  preceding  note.  ^Tbtm^  ha 
adds,  ^^  were  all,  by  one  that  knoweth  his  own  name,  pm 
their  hands,  with  some  accusations  out  of  Rom.  xiii., 
my  life ;  but  their  discretion  forbade  them  to  use  or 

The  conduct  of  L'Estrange,  in  promoting  the  prpaecntion  d 
Baxter,  is  only  in  harmony  with  other  parts  of  hia  chandorA 
He  was  one  of  the  most  unprincipled,  mercenary  aeriUilaiaaf  Ifca 
age  to  which  he  belonged ;  a  man  who  stuck  at  nolbi^g 
the  interests  of  arbitrary  power  and  high-church  politica 
To  such  a  man,  Richard  Baxter  afforded  delicious  food ;  ha  kai 
often  before  attacked  him  by  his  pen;  he  now  employed  a 
formidable  and  dangerous  weapon,  the  attomey-genonl 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jefferies. 

The  conduct  of  the  clergyman  referred  to,  undeialood  ta  kt 
Dr.  Sherlock,  who  suggested  a  charge  of  treaaon,  fomdad  at 
the  annotations  on  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Romans^  b 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  There  was  not  sufljciept 
for  the  charge,  otherwise  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
But  what  could  instigate  Sherlock  to  such  a  proceedings 
ing  the  life  of  a  venerable  servant  of  Christ,  must  be  left  to  Iha 
disclosures  of  another  day.    We  would  hope  Baxter  map 


*  Ecbard  relates  m  coriout  anecdote  of  Baxter  and  L'Eatruife.  *■  Whsalkb 
Sharp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  was  rector  of  St. 
L* Estrange,  Baxter,  and  the  notorious  Miles  Pranit,  «bo 
perjury  in  the  affair  of  Sir  Edmund  Godfrey,  all  approacke4  the 
table,  on  a  sacrament  day ;  L'Estrani^e  at  one  end,  Pr«nt«  at 
Baxter  in  the  middle.  Baxter  and  Prance,  from  their  tlUiaiioay 
fore  L'Estran^,  who,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  taking  tbabnttd 
asked  the  doctor  if  he  knew  who  that  man  was,  pointing  to  Praaie.  To 
the  doctor  answering  in  the  negative,  L'Estrange  replied,  *  ThM  Ik 
Pranse ;  and  I  here  challenge  bin,  and  solemnly  declnrt,  beiswi 
congregation,  that  what  that  nmn  bath  sworn  or  publitliefl  oeaeml^eBli 
totally  and  absolutely  false ;  and  may  this  sacrament  be  ny  riimnafhi  ifsl 
this  declaration  be  not  true.'  Pranse  was  silent;  Mr.  Baxter 
notice  of  it;  and  Dr.  Sharp  declared  be  would  bave 
sacrament,  had  the  challenge  been  made  in  time." — . 
AVhat  a  sceue  this  was  fur  a  commuuion  table !  1  am  surprised  It 
for  ever  disgust  Baxter  at  occasional  conformity,  and  teach  him  tfie 
of  knowing  something  about  the  persons  with  whom  he  held 
ship  IB  this  sacred  ordiuance. 
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beefi  under  aoine  timUdie^  and  that  Sherlock  ww  not  guttty  of 
inch  base  and  atrocious  conduct 

Baxter  being  nnaUe  to  pay  the  fine,  and  aware  that,  thoi^ 
be  did,  he  might  soon  be  prosecuted  again,  on  some  aqnally 
mijttst  pretence,  went  to  prison.  Here  he  was  Tinted  bjr  hia 
friends,  and  eren  by  some  of  the  respectable  clergy  of  the 
eharck,  wbo  sympathised  with  his  suflertngs,  and  deplored  the 
ktjastice  he  received.  He  continued  in  this  fanprisonmaiil 
nesriy  two  years;  during  which  he  enjoyed  more  quietness  than 
he  had  done  for  many  years  before. 

An  imprisonment  of  two  years  would  have  been  found  very 
trying  and  iriisome  to  most  men.  To  Baxter,  however,  it  does 
mH  iqppear  to  have  proved  so  painful,  though  he  had  now  lost 
Im  beloved  wife,  who  had  frecpiently  before  been  bis  eompaniov 
in  solitude  and  suffering.  His  friends  do  not  appear  to  haw 
neglected  or  forgotten  him.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  well-known  Matthew  Henry,  presents  a  pleasing  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  endured  bonds  and  aflSictions  Ibr 
Christ's  sake.  It  is  addressed  to  his  father,  and  dated  the 
17th  of  November,  1685,  when  Baxter  had  been  several  montha 
confined.  Mr.  Williams  justly  remarks,  ^  It  is  one  of  tbom 
]NCtures  of  days  which  are  past,  which,  if  rightly  viewed,  may 
produce  lasting  and  beneficisj  effects  :  emotions  of  sacred  sor- 
row for  the  iniquity  of  persecution  }  and  animating  praise,  that 
tiic  demon  in  these  happy  days  of  tranquillity,  is  restrained 
tlM>ugh  not  destroyed.'' 

^  I  wttkt  into  Southwark,  to  Mr.  Baxter.  I  was  to  wait  upon 
him  once  before,  and  then  he  was  busy.  I  found  him  in  pret^ 
oomfbrtable  circumstances,  though  a  prisoner,  in  a  private 
boose  near  the  prison,  attended  on  by  his  own  man  and  maid* 
My  good  friend,  Mr.  S[amuel]  L[awrence],  went  with  me.  He 
is  in  as  good  health  as  one  can  expect ;  and,  methinks,  looks 
better,  and  speaks  heartier,  than  when  1  saw  him  last.  The 
token  you  sent,  he  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  accept, 
and  was  almost  angry  when  I  pressed  it,  from  one  outed  aa 
well  as  himself.  He  said  he  did  not  use  to  receive ;  and  I  un- 
derstand since,  his  need  is  not  great. 

^  We  sat  with  him  about  an  hour.  I  was  very  glad  to  find 
that  he  so  much  approved  of  my  present  circumstances.  He 
said  he  knew  not  why  young  men  might  not  improve  as  vrell,  as 
by  travelling  abroad.  He  inquired  for  his  Shropshire  friends,, 
and  observed,  that  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  with  him  at 
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Wem,  he  hears  of  none  whose  sons  tread  in  their  fUhert*  ilips 
but  Colonel  Hunt's.  He  inquired  about  Mr.  Macworth'%  uA 
Mr.  Lloyd's  (of  Aston)  children.  He  gave  us  some  good  ammA 
to  prepare  for  trials ;  and  said  the  best  preparation  for  thenwM^ 
a  life  of  faith,  and  a  constant  course  of  self-denial.  He  tboi|jhiK 
it  harder  constantly  to  deny  temptations  to  sensual  luita  mi 
pleasures,  than  to  resist  one  single  temptation  to  deny  Chrirt 
for  fear  of  suffering :  the  former  requiring  such  constant 
fulness ;  however,  after  the  former,  the  latter  will  be  the 
He  said,  we  who  are  young  are  apt  to  count  upon  giot 
things,  but  we  must  not  look  for  them  ;  and  much  more  to  thb 
purpose.  He  said  he  thought  dying  by  sickness  usually  mudi 
more  painful  and  dreadful,  than  dying  a  violent  death  ;  especi- 
ally considering  the  extraordinary  supports  which  those  have 
who  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake."^ 

When  it  was  seen  that  Baxter  would  neither  pay  the  fine, 
nor  petition  for  his  release,  a  private  offier  appears  to  have  been 
made  through  Lord  Powis,  that  the  king  would  grant  it  as  mat* 
ter  of  favour.^  A  person  of  the  name  of  Williams,  at  the  end 
of  1686,  off*ered  to  assist  him,  through  that  nobleman,  in  pio- 
curing  his  liberty.  Baxter  appears  to  have  had  some  suspicion, 
either  of  the  man,  or  of  his  design ;  whose  object  at  hist  ap- 
peared to  be  to  get  money,  as  he  afterwards  made  a  demand  of 
38/.  for  his  trouble.  Baxter  resisted  this  demand,  and  applied 
to  Lord  Powis  to  know  what  influence  he  had  in  procuring  Ui 
release.  His  lordship  declared  solemnly,  as  in  the  pretence  ef 
God,  he  had  had  no  influence  whatever,  and  deserved  no  reward.* 
Lord  Powis,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  person  who 
managed  this  affair,  and  obtained  Baxter's  deliverance  fmn 
prison,  though  not  his  release  from  the  bond  of  his  good  be- 
haviour. It  is  probable  that  Baxter  owed  the  favour  he  espe* 
rienced  to  the  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  court  towards  the 
dissenters  generally  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  diflBculties  espe* 
rienced  from  the  opposition  to  Popery  on  the  part  of  the  chnreh, 
and  the  hope  that  by  courting  the  dissenters,  their  fears  nighl 
be  quieted,  and  the  object  more  easily  secured. 

'  For  this  letter  I  am  iu'lebted  to  the  'Memoirs  of  tlie  Rev.  Mslthtw  Hfiy/ 
p.  22,  by  my  respected  frieud  Mr.  Williams,  of  Shrewsbury.  Both  io  lUi, 
in  his  enlarged  •  Life  of  Philip  Henry,'  he  has  conferred  fraat  obi 
all  the  lovers  of  truly  Chrii*tian  and  evangelical  biography.  Butb 
replete  with  matter  calculated  u>  produce  the  most  salutaiy  i 
classes  of  our  religious  rominunity. 

^  Penitent  Confession,  p.  40.  «  Baitcr^i  1I88. 
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On  Um  24a  of  Noranber,  1686,  Sir  Stmuel  Astrey  tent 
hit  warrant  to  the  keeper  of  the  King't  Bench  priMm,  to  dk- 
eharge  him.  He  gave  turetiet,  however^  for  hit  good  behainour^ 
hit  nuyetty  declaring  for  hit  tatitfitction,  that  it  thooU  not 
be  interpreted  a  breach  of  good  behaviour  for  him  to  retide  in 
London,  which  wat  not  eontittent  with  the  Oxford  act.  Afker 
diitrdeate,  he  continued  to  live  tome  time  within  the  nilet  of  th^ 
Bench ;  tiU^  on  the  28th  of  February;  1687,  he  removed  to  hit 
hooae  in  the  Charter-houte-yard;  and  again,  at  fiur  at  hit  health 
wonld  permit,  attitted  Mr.  Sylvetter  in  hit  public  labourt.^ 

*  CaUmyi  vol*  U  p*  375* 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


1687—1691. 


Baxter's  Review  of  his  own  Life  and  Opiniont,  and  Acooant  oC  hit  ■•- 
tured  Sentiments  and  Feelings— Remarks  on  that  Review— The  PtoUc 
Evente  of  his  last  Years— The  Revolution— The  Aet  of  Tolaratloii— BailH^ 
sense  of  the  Articles  required  to  be  subscribed  bj  this  Act— AcvBMNHlif 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  Ministers  of  London— Last  YeHf  if 
Baxter— Preaches  for  Sylvester— Hit  Writinrt— Visited  hf  Dr.  Calaa^ 
Account  of  his  last  Sickness  and  Death,  by  Bates  and  Sylvetler  ratiai 
ous  Report  respecting  the  State  of  his  Mind— Vindicated  by  Sylmttf 
Buried  in  Christ-church-His  Will— WiUiam  Baxter^Funeral  SenMOikf 
Sylvester  and  Bates— Sketch  of  his  Character  by  the  latter— ConcMbf 
Observations  on  the  Characteristic  Piety  of  Baxter. 

Having  brought  down  the  narrative  of  this  venerable  nw't 
life  and  times  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  active  career,  I  uffn' 
hend  this  ii  the  proper  place  to  introduce  his  own  revievr  of  ths 
progress  of  his  mind  and  character.  He  who  was  ao  attendie 
to  others,  and  who  drew  the  character  of  many,  was  not  indi^ 
ferent  about  himself,  and  exercised  a  much  more  rigid  •cratiqf ■ 
into  his  own  principles  and  conduct  than  he  ever  employed  oa 
those  of  his  fellow  men.  He  strongly  recommended  adf-ci- 
amination  and  self- judgment;  it  will  now  appear  how 
entiously  he  practised  them.  The  virtue  of  candour  he 
enforced,  with  all  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  which  he 
master ;  and  in  the  development,  which  he  furnishes  of  the 
state  of  his  own  mind,  and  of  his  most  secret  thooghtSi  h^ 
shows  how  he  was  trained  to  practise  it. 

In  his  case,  we  have  an  advantage  which  is  not  frequenflj 
enjoyed  in  writing  the  lives  of  distinguished  individaals.  We 
are  furnished  with  his  own  vieu's  at  length,  not  merely  of  hk 
life  and  labours,  but  of  the  gradual  and  successive  changes  of 
his  mind.    Had  this  been  the  production  of  a  wttkf 
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num,  or  of  one  little  accustomed  to  trice  the  wovkingt  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  principles^  it  would  have  been  worth  > 
very  little ;  but  being  the  work  of  a  man  of  deep  pietjff  Vb». 
feigned  humility,  and  of  the  most  discriminating  poweis  of 
mind ;  of  one  who  studied  himself,  as  well  as  others,  with  tli»; 
profoundest  attention,  and  who  was  more  ready  to  disdoie  Ma 
own  fiulures  and  imperfections,  than  to  speak  of  his  own  ¥irtiN% 
it  is  exceedingly  valuable.    As  he  has  left  it  with  the  express: 
inew  of  enabling  posterity  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  himsdf ;  of. 
a  man  who  was  warmly  applauded  by  one  party^-and  not  less, 
maligned  by  another,  it  would  be  altogether  wrong  to  withhold, 
it,  or  to  give  it  in  any  other  words  than  his  own.     It  waik  writr 
ten  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  eimiprises  an  •xtNBK. 
sive  review  of  his  experience,  opinions,  and  writings^    I  onBt- 
only  what  I  conceive  to  be  extraneous  or  now  unnecessary,  and 
reserve  his  opinion  of  his  writings,  with  a  ttw  other  passages^- 
fbr  the  second  part  of  this  work.    If  the  reader  make  a  little 
aUowance  for  a  slight  appearance  of  egotism  and  garrtf  ity,  he 
wiy  probably  find  this  among  the  most  instructive  parts  <k  the 
life  of  Baxter.    It  is  the  summary  of  his  matured  views,  after 
a  long  and  busy  career,  in  which  he  had  aeeii  much  both  of  the 
worU  and  of  die  church. 

*^  Because  it  is  soul  experience  which  those  who  urge  me  to 
this  kind  of  writing  expect,  that  I  should,  especially,  commu-^ 
nicate  to  others ;  and  I  have  said  little  of  God's  dealings  with 
my  scml  since  the  time  of  my  younger  years,  T  shall  only  give 
the  reader  so  much  satisfaction  as  to  acquaint  him  truly  what 
change  God  hath  made  upon  my  mind  and  heart  since  those 
unriper  times,  and  wherein  I  now  differ  in  judgment  and  dispo* 
sition  from  myself.  For  any  more  particular  account  of  heart 
occurrences,  and  God's  operations  on  me,  I  think  it  somewhat 
unsavoury  to  recite  them,  seeing  God's  dealings  are  much  the 
same  with  all  his  servants  in  the  main,  and  points  wherein  he 
varieth,  are  usually  so  small,  that  I  think  such  not  fit  to  be  le* 
peated.  Nor  have  I  any  thing  extraordinary  to  glory  in,  which 
is  not  common  to  the  rest  of  my  brethren,  who  have  the  same 
spirit,  and  are  servants  of  the  same  Lord.  The  true  reasons 
why  I  do  adventure  so  far  upon  the  censure  of  the  world  as  to 
tell  them  wherein  the  ease  is  altered  with  me,  is,  that  I  may  take 
off  young  inexperienced  Christians  from  over  confidence  in  their 
first  apprehensions,  or  overvaluing  their  first  degrees  of  grace^ 
Of  too  much  applauding  and  following  unfiimished,  iM^peri* 
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enced  men ;  and  that  they  may  be  directed  what  mind  and 
course  of  life  to  prefer,  by  tlie  judgment  of  one  that  hath  tried 
both  before  them. 

"  The  temper  of  my  mind  hath  somewhat  altered  with  die 
temper  of  my  body.  When  I  was  young  I  was  more  TigoniiHi 
affectionate,  and  fervent,  in  preaching,  conference,  and  pimjcr, 
than,  ordinarily,  1  can  be  now.  IVIy  style  was  more  extempiH 
rate  and  lax,  but,  by  the  advantage  of  warmth,  and  a  ynaj 
familiar  moving  voice  and  utterance,  my  preaching  then  did 
more  affect  the  auditory,  than  it  did  many  of  the  last  years  hs- 
fore  I  gave  over  preaching.  But  what  I  delivered  then  wai 
much  more  raw,  and  had  more  passages  that  would  not  bear  the 
trial  of  accurate  judgments;  and  my  discourses  had  both  km 
substance  and  less  judgment  than  of  late. 

*'  My  understanding  was  then  quicker,  and  could  more  eadj 
manage  any  thing  that  was  newly  presented  to  it  upon  a  snddcB| 
but  it  is  since  better  furnished,  and  acquainted  with  the  wajs  sf 
truth  and  error,  and  with  a  multitude  of  particular  mistakes  sf 
the  world,  which  then  I  was  the  more  in  danger  of,  becaoN  I 
had  only  the  faculty  of  knowing  them,  but  did  not  actoaUj 
know  them.  I  was  then  like  a  man  of  a  quick  nnderstan^m^ 
that  was  to  travel  a  way  which  he  never  went  before^  or  to  csit 
up  an  account  which  he  never  laboured  in  before,  or  to  play  en 
an  instrument  of  music  which  he  never  saw  before.  I  am  nov 
like  one  of  somewhat  a  slower  understanding,  who  is  tr«vdli^| 
a  way  which  he  hath  often  gone,  and  is  casting  up  an 
which  he  hath  ready  at  hand,  and  that  is  playing  on  an  ii 
ment  which  he  hath  frequently  used :  so  that  I  can  very  cool- 
dently  say  my  judgment  is  much  sounder  and  firmer  now  tiiBB  it 
was  then :  for  though  I  am  now  as  competent  a  judge  of  the 
actings  of  my  own  understanding  as  then,  I  can  judge  iietlflr 
of  the  effects.  When  I  peruse  the  writings  whieh  I  wrote  ia 
my  younger  years,  I  can  find  the  footsteps  of  my  imfninieiwd 
mind,  and  of  my  emptiness  and  insufficiency  :  so  that  die  maa 
that  followed  my  judgment  then,  was  likelier  to  have  been  mil- 
led bv  me  than  he  that  should  follow  it  now. 

*'  In  my  younger  years,  my  trouble,  for  sin  wasmostabmilmjr 
actual  failings ;  but  now  1  am  much  more  troubled  for  inward 
defects  and  omissions,  for  want  of  the  vital  duties  <ir  graecs 
of  the  soul.  My  daily  trouble  is  so  much  for  my  ignoranee  of 
God,  weakness  of  belief,  want  of  greater  love  to  God, 
ness  to  him  and  to  the  life  to  come,  and  for  waot  of  a 
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wHlingneit  to  die^  and  more  longing  to  be  with  God  in  hetven^ 
that  I  take  not  some  immoralities^  though  very  greaty  to  be  in 
themselves  so  great  and  odious  sins,  if  they  could  be  fomd 
separate  from  these.  Had  I  all  the  riches  of  the  world,  how 
gladly  should  I  give  them  for  a  fuller  knowledge,  belief,  and  love, 
of  wd  and  everlasting  glory  !  These  wants  are  the  greatest 
burden  of  my  life,  which  oft  maketh  my  life  itself  a  burden.  I 
cannot  find  any  hope  of  reaching  so  high  in  these  enjoyments, 
while  I  am  in  die  flesh,  as  I  once  hoped  before  this  time  to  have 
attained ;  which  maketh  me  the  wearier  of  this  sinful  world, 
that  is  honoured  with  so  little  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 

^  Heretofore,  I  placed  much  of  my  religion  in  tenderness  of 
heart,  grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears ;  and  less  of  it  in 
the  love  of  God,  in  studying  his  goodness,  and  engaging  in  his 
joyful  praises,  than  now  I  do.  Then  I  was  little  sensible  of  the 
greatness  and  excellency  of  love  and  praise,  though  I  coldly 
■pake  the  same  words  as  now  I  do.  I  am  less  troubled  for  want 
of  grief  and  tears  (though  I  value  humility,  and  refuse  not  need- 
ful humiliation),  but  my  conscience  now  looketh  at  love  and 
delight  in  God,  and  praising  him,  as  the  top  of  all  my  religious 
duties ;  for  which  it  is  that  I  value  and  use  the  rest. 

^  My  judgment  is  much  more  for  frequent  and  serious  medita- 
tion on  the  heavenly  blessedness  than  it  was  in  my  younger  days« 
I  then  thought  that  a  sermon  on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
joys  of  heaven,  was  not  the  most  excellent ;  and  was  wont  to 
say, '  Every  body  knoweth  that  God  is  great  and  good,  and  that 
heaven  is  a  blessed  place  ;  I  had  rather  hear  how  I  may  attain 
it.'  Nothing  pleased  me  so  well  as  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
and  the  marks  of  sincerity,  because  these  things  were  suitable 
to  me  in  that  state ;  but  now  I  had  rather  read,  hear,  meditate, 
on  God  and  heaven,  than  on  any  other  subject.  I  perceive  that 
it  is  the  object  which  altereth  and  elevateth  the  mind ;  which 
will  resemble  that  which  it  most  frequently  feedeth  on.  It 
is  not  only  useful  to  our  comfort  to  be  much  in  heaven  in  be- 
lieving thoughts ;  it  must  animate  all  our  other  duties,  and  fortify 
us  against  every  temptation  and  sin.  The  love  of  the  end  is  the 
poise  or  spring  which  setteth  every  wheel  a-going,  and  must  put 
us  on  to  all  the  means  ;  for  a  man  is  no  more  a  Christian  indeed 
than  he  is  heavenly. 

^  Formerly  I  knew  much  less  than  now,  and  yet  was  not  half 
so  much  acquainted  with  my  ignorance :  I  had  a  great  delight 
in  the  daily,  new  discoveries  which  I  made,  and  of  the  light  which 
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fihined  in  upon  me,  like  a  man  that  cometh  into  a  country  white 
he  never  was  before ;  but  I  little  knew  either  how  impeifecdy  I 
understood  those  very  points  whose  discovery  m>  much  delighted 
me,  or  how  much  might  be  said  against  them,  or  how  mMy 
things  I  was  yet  a  stranger  to.  I  now  find  far  greater  darknwi 
in  all  things,  and  perceive  how  very  little  we  know  in  compaii* 
son  of  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  I  have,  therefoiei  ftr 
meaner  thoughts  of  my  own  understanding,  though  I  moK 
needs  know  that  it  is  better  Aimished  than  it  was  then. 

'^  I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  than  heretofore  I  did. 
I  see  that  good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thought  they  wen*, 
but  have  more  imperfections ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and 
fuller  trial  do  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  thai 
their  admirers  at  a  distance  think.  I  find  that  few  are  ao  bad 
as  either  malicious  enemies  or  censorious,  separating  profenon 
do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I  find  that  human  nature  is  cor- 
rupted  into  a  greater  likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thooghtanj 
on  earth  had  been  i  but  even  in  the  wicked,  usually^  there  ii 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  fiw 
God  and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 

*^  I  less  admire  gifts  of  utterance  and  the  bare  profeMoa  ef 
religion  than  I  once  did ;  and  have  much  more  charity  for  mtiqr 
who  by  the  want  of  gifts  do  make  an  obscurer  profesidoB.  I 
once  thought  that  almost  all  who  could  prtHy  movingly  and 
fluently,  and  talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  Bat  eipe- 
rience  hath  opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  connst  with 
high  profession ;  while  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  peisoa^ 
not  noted  for  any  extraordinary  profession  or  forwardness  it 
religion,  but  only  to  live  a  quiet,  blameless  life,  whom  I  kns 
after  found  to  have  long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  discern^  a  Inlf 
godly  and  sanctified  life  ;  only  their  prayers  and  duties  wcre^  b/ 
accident,  kept  secret  from  other  men's  observation.  Yet  he  tiMl 
upon  this  pretence  would  confound  the  godly  and  the  migatt/^ 
may  as  well  go  about  to  lay  heaven  and  hell  together.. 

*^  I  am  not  so  narrow  in  my  special  love  as  heretofore  »  beim 
less  censorious,  and  taking  more  than  I  did  for  swnts,  it  nrait 
needs  follow  that  I  love  more  as  saints  than  I  did  formerly*  I 
think  it  not  lawful  to  put  that  man  off  with  bare  church  com- 
munion,  and  such  common  love  which  I  must  allow  the  wickisd^ 
who  professeth  himself  a  true  Christian,  by  such  a  prnfrisioo  m 
I  cannot  disprove.  I  am  not  so  narrow  in  my  prioeiplas  of 
church  communiou  as  once  I  was,  J  more  phuoly  pcrcsifi  the 
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Ubnam  bcm  the  church  as  congr^ale^  cfikSbhf  and  tm 
negenenite,  or  i  cil.  I  can  now  distiogtiish  betivecn  dnceiity 
md  profenion;  that  a  credible  profestion  it  proof  suflkient  of 
%  man's  tide  to  church  admisiion ;  and  that  the  profemon  U 
BiediUe  in/oro  eecleM,  which  is  not  disproved.  I  am  not  for 
tuunowing  the  church  more  than  Christ  himself  alloweth  ti8| 
nor  for  robbing  him  of  any  of  his  flock.  I  am  more  sensible  how 
snich  it  is  the  will  of  Christ,  that  every  man  be  the  chooser 
or  refuser  of  his  own  felicity,  and  that  it  lieth  most  on  his 
Dwn  hands  whether  he  will  have  communion  with  the  chureh 
or  not,  and  that  if  he  be  an  hypocrite,  it  is  himself  that  wiU 
bear  the  loss, 

*^  Yet  I  am  more  iqiprehensive  than  ever  of  the  great  use  and 
need  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  what  a  sin  it  is  in  the  pastors 
of  the  church  to  make  no  distinction,  but  by  bare  names  and 
Mcraments,  and  to  force  all  the  unmeet,  against  theur  wills,  to 
phnrch  communion :  though  the  ignorant  and  erroneous  may 
wmetimes  be  forced  to  hear  instruction*  What  a  great  die* 
honour  to  Christ  it  is,  when  the  church  is  as  vicious  as  Pagan 
and  Mahometan  assemblies,  and  differs  from  tiiem  only  in  cere* 
mony  and  name ! 

^  I  am  much  more  sensible  how  prone  many  young  professors 
are  to  spiritual  pride,  and  self-conceitedness,  and  unruliness, 
and  division,  and  so  to  prove  the  grief  of  their  teachers,  and  fire- 
brands in  the  church  ;  and  how  much  of  a  minister's  work  lieth 
in  preventing  this,  and  humbling  and  confirming  such  young 
inexperienced  professors,  and  keeping  them  in  order  in  their 
progress  in  religion.  Yet  I  am  more  sensible  of  the  sin  and 
mischief  of  using  men  cruelly  in  matters  of  religion,  and  of 
pretending  men's  good  and  the  order  of  the  church,  for  acts  of 
inhumanity  or  uncharitableness.  Such  know  not  their  own  infir- 
mity, nor  yet  the  nature  of  pastoral  government,  which  ought 
to  be  paternal  and  by  love  ;  nor  do  they  know  the  way  to  win 
a  soul,  or  to  maintain  the  church's  peace. 

^  My  soul  is  much  more  afflicted  witii  the  thoughts  of  this 
miserable  world,  and  more  drawn  out  in  desire  of  its  conversion, 
than  heretofore.  I  was  wont  to  look  but  little  further  than 
England  in  my  prayers,  not  considering  the  state  of  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  or  if  I  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  that 
was  almost  all.  But  now,  as  I  better  understand  the  case  of  the 
world,  and  the  method  of  the  Lord's  prayer ;  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  lieth  so  heavy  upon  my  heartg  as  the  thought 
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of  the  miflerable  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  moiti 
part  of  all  God's  providence  to  me,  that  he  ao  far  fenakcdi 
almost  all  the  world,  and  confineth  his  special  fiuronr  to  ao  few; 
that  so  small  a  part  of  the  world  hath  the  profeaiioii  of  Chrii* 
tianity,  in  comparison  of  heathens,  Mahometans^  and  other  ini- 
dels;  that  among  professed  Christians  there  are  so  few  that  ait 
saved  from  gross  delusions,  and  have  any  competent  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  among  those  there  are  so  few  that  are  aerioodjf 
religious,  and  who  truly  set  their  hearts  on  heaven.  I  cunotbe 
affected  so  much  with  the  calamities  of  my  own  rdationa  or  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  as  with  the  case  of  the  heathen,  MahomctaBy 
and  ignorant  nations  of  the  earth.  No  part  of  my  prayen  aic 
so  deeply  serious  as  that  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidd  mi 
ungodly  world,  that  (rod's  name  may  be  sanctified,  and  Ua  king- 
dom come,  and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heavca. 
Nor  was  I  ever  before  so  sensible  what  a  plague  the  drrision  sf 
languages  is,  which  hindereth  our  speaking  to  them  for  thdr 
conversion.  Nor  what  a  great  sin  tyranny  is,  which  kccpelk 
out  the  Gospel  from  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  GmU 
we  but  go  among  Tartars,  Turks,  and  heathens,  and  speak  thdr 
language,  I  should  be  but  little  troubled  for  the  silencing  of 
eighteen  hundred  ministers  at  once,  in  England,  nor  for  all  the 
rest  that  were  cast  out  here,  and  in  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  thoe 
being  no  employment  in  the  world  so  desirable  in  my  eyes  as  Is 
labour  for  the  winning  of  such  miserable  souls ;  which  makedi 
me  greatly  honour  Mr.  John  Elliot,  the  apostie  of  the  IndianiiB 
New  England,  and  whoever  else  have  laboured  in  such  woriu 

^'  I  am  more  deeply  afflicted  for  the  disagreeroenta  of  Chris- 
tians than  I  was  when  I  was  a  younger  Christian.  Except  Ai 
case  of  the  infidel  world,  nothing  is  so  bad  and  giietoai  ti 
my  thoughts  as  the  case  of  divided  churches :  and  therefim  I 
am  more  deeply  sensible  of  the  sinfulness  of  thooe  prelates  aal 
pastors  of  churches  who  are  the  principal  canse  of 
divisions.  Oh !  how  many  millions  of  souls  are  kept  by 
in  ignorance  and  ungodliness,  and  deluded  by  faction,  aa  if  it 
were  true  religion  1  How  is  the  conversion  of  infidels  hindered 
by  them,  and  Christ  and  religion  heinously  dishonoored  !  Hm 
contentions  between  the  Greek  church  and  the  Romany  the 
Papists  and  the  Protestants,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Cabiailta^ 
have  wofully  hindered  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

*'  I  am  farther  than  ever  I  was  from  expecting  great  mattoa 
of  unity,  splendour,  or  prosperity,  to  the  chucch  on  ornthi  er 
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saints  should  dream  of  a  kingdom  of  this  worlds  or  flatter 
liemselves  with  the  hope  of  a  golden  age^  or  of  reigning  ovor  th^ 
mgodly^  till  there  be  a  new  heavens  and  b  new  earth,  wherein 
Iwelleth  righteousness.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  more  apprehen- 
live  that  suffering  must  be  the  church's  most  ordinary  lot; 
ind  true  Christians  must  be  self-denying  cross-bearers,  even 
^bere  there  are  none  but  formal,  nominal  Chrisdans  to  be  the 
eron-makers :  for  though,  ordinarily,  God  would  have  vicissi* 
tildes  of  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  that  the  church 
may  grow  externally  in  the  summer  of  prosperity,  and  inten- 
lively  and  radically  in  the  winter  of  adversity ;  yet,  usually^ 
their  night  is  longer  than  their  day,  and  that  day  itself  hath  its 
storms  and  tempests. 

^  I  do  not  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  the  external  modes  and 
fbrms  of  worship,  as  many  young  professors  do.  I  have  sus- 
pected myself,  as  perhaps  die  reader  may  do,  that  this  is  from  a 
eooiing  and  declining  of  my  former  zeal,  though  the  truth  is,  I 
sever  much  complied  with  men  of  that  mind ;  but  I  find  that 
judgment  and  charity  are  the  causes  of  it,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  discover.  I  cannot  be  so  narrow  in  my  principles  of  church 
communion  as  many  are,  that  are  so  much  for  a  liturgy,  or 
so  much  against  it ;  so  much  for  ceremonies,  or  so  much 
against  them,  that  they  can  hold  communion  with  no  church 
that  is  not  of  their  mind  and  way. 

*'  If  I  were  among  the  Greeks,  the  Lutherans,  the  Indepen* 
dents,  yea,  the  Anabaptists,  owning  no  heresy,  nor  setting  them- 
selves against  charity  and  peace,  I  would  sometimes  hold  occa- 
sional communion  with  them  as  Christians ;  if  they  would  give 
me  leave,  without  forcing  me  to  any  sinful  subscription  or  action, 
though  my  most  usual  communion  should  be  with  that  society 
which  I  thought  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  if  I  were 
free  to  choose.  I  cannot  be  of  their  opinion,  that  think  God 
will  not  accept  him  that  prayeth  by  the  Common  Prayer-book  ; 
and  that  such  forms  are  a  self-invented  worship,  which  God  re- 
jecteth ;  nor  yet  can  I  be  of  their  mind  that  say  the  Ijke  of 
extempore  prayers. 

^  I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man,  and  set 
much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago.  I 
am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  of  self-* 
denial  and  humility,  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  sur- 
feited with  human  applause.  All  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory  when  we  have  tried  them  most:  but 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in  the  effect,  yet,  ai  fo 
as  I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man's  nothingness,  and  God  s 
transcendent  greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  hate  moat  to  do^ 
and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  neanms 
of  eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect ;  which  soBC 
have  imputed  to  self-conceitedness  and  moroseness. 

*^  I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  a  solitary  life,  and  though 
in  a  way  of  self-denial,  I  could  submit  to  the  moat  pnUie  life  tot 
the  service  of  God,  when  he  requireth  it,  and  would  not  be  n- 
profitable,  that  I  might  be  private,  yet  I  must  confess  it  is  mnth 
more  pleasing  to  myself  to  be  retired  from  the  woiid,  and  to 
have  very  little  to  do  with  men,  and  to  converse  with  God  mi 
conscience  and  good  books. 

*^  Though  I  was  never  much  tempted  to  the  sin  of  covetouawM, 
yet  my  fear  of  dying  was  wont  to  tell  me  that  I  was,  not  sdi* 
ciently  loosened  from  the  world :  but  I  find  that  it  ia  coopara* 
tively  very  easy  to  me  to  be  loose  from  this  world,  lint  hard  to 
live  by  faith  above.  To  despise  earth,  is  easy  to  me  ;  bat  notio 
easy  to  be  acquainted  and  conversant  with  heaven.  I  hafe  imh 
thing  in^this  world  which  I  could  not  easily  let  go ;  bat  to  get 
satisfying  apprehensioas  of  the  other  world  is  the  great  Md 
grievous  difficulty. 

^^  I  am  much  more  apprehensive  than  long  ago  of  the  odiooi- 
ness  and  danger  of  the  sin  of  pride.  Scarcely  any  rin  appcoictt 
more  odious  to  me,  having  daily  more  acquaintance  with  iIk 
lamentable  naughtiness  and  frailty  of  man,  and  of  the  miifliiffc 
of  that  sin ;  and  especially  in  matters  spiritual  and  mkoiaifril 
I  think  so  far  as  any  man  is  proud,  he  is  kin  to  the  devil,  and  H- 
terly  a  stranger  to  God  and  to  himself.  It  is  a  wonder  tbit  it 
should  be  a  possible  sin  to  men  that  still  carry  obont  with  dNVi 
in  soul  and  body,  such  humbling  matter  to  remedy  ao  we  aB  do> 

*^  I  am  much  more  sensible  than  heretofore,  of  the  bieadtb,Md 
length,  and  depth,  of  the  radical,  universal,  odious  sin  of  stlidl 
ness,  and  therefore  have  written  so  much  against  it ;  and  of  Ac 
excellency  and  necessity  of  self-denial,  and  of  a  public  mind^nd 
of  loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves. 

^^  I  am  more  solicitous  than  I  have  been  about  my  duty  to  God, 
and  less  solicitous  about  his  dealings  with  me ;  being  aasved 
that  he  will  do  all  things  well ;  acknowledging  the  goodncM  of 
all  the  declarations  of  his  holiness,  even  in  the  punishment  of 
man :  and  knowing  that  there  is  no  rest  but  in  the  wil 
goodness  of  God. 
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**  Though  my  works  were  tieTer  such  m  could  be  iny  tempU^ 
m  to  me  to  dream  of  oMighig  Ck>d  by  proper  merit  in  ooin« 
Dtatire  justice,  yet  one  of  the  most  ready,  constant,  undoubted 
idences  of  my  uprightness  and  interest  in  his  covenant,  iS|  the 
tncioosness  of  my  living  devoted  to  him.  I  Ae  more  easily 
jieve  the  pard<m  of  my  failings  through  my  Redeemer,  while 
know  that  I  serve  no  other  master,  and  that  I  know  no  other 
id,  or  trade,  or  business,  but  that  I  am  employed  in  his  wmk, 
id  make  it  the  object  of  my  life  to  live  to  him  in  the  worlds 
itwithstanding  my  infirmities.  This  bent  and  bwnncas  of  my 
ie,  with  my  longing  desires  after  perfection,  in  the  knowledge 
id  love  of  God,  and  in  a  holy  and  heavenly  mind,  are  the  two 
inding,  constant,  discernible  eridenees  which  most  put  me  out 

doubt  of  my  sincerity.  I  find  that  constant  action  and  duty 
e  what  keep  the  first  always  in  sight ;  and  constant  vraots 
id  weaknesses,  and  coming  short  of  my  desires,  do  make  these 
vires  the  more  troublesome,  and  so  the  more  easily  still  per^ 
ived. 

^  Though  my  habitual  judgment,  resolution,  and  scope  of  life, 
!  still  the  same,  yet  I  find  a  great  mutability  as  to  tiie  actual 
ipiehensions  and  degrees  of  grace ;  and  consequently  find  that 

mutable  a  thing  as  the  mind  of  man,  would  never  keep  itself 
God  were  not  its  keeper.  When  I  have  been  serioiuily  musing 
ion  the  reasons  of  Christianity,  veith  the  concurrent  evidences 
ethodically  placed  in  their  just  advantages  before  my  eyes,  I 
(I  so  clear  in  my  belief  of  the  Christian  verities,  that  Satan  hath 
tie  room  for  a  temptation ;  but  sometimes  when  he  hath  on  a 
dden  set  some  temptation  before  me,  when  the  foresaid  evi-> 
inces  have  been  out  of  the  way,  or  less  upon  my  thoughts,  he 
ith,  by  such  surprises,  amazed  me,  and  weakened  my  faith  in 
e  present  act.  So  also  as  to  the  love  of  God,  and  trusting  in 
m,  sometimes  when  the  motives  are  cl^rly  apprehended,  the 
rty  is  more  easy  and  delightful ;  and  at  other  times  I  am  merely 
ssive  and  dull,  if  not  guilty  of  actual  despondency  and  distrust. 
'^Thus  much  of  the  alterations  of  my  soul  since  my  younger 
are,  I  thought  best  to  give  the  reader,  instead  of  alt  those  esc* 
riences  and  actual  motions* and  aifections,  which  I  suppose 
m  rather  to  have  expected  an  account  of.  And  having  tran- 
ibcd  thus  much  of  a  life  which  God  hath  read,  and  conscience 
th  read,  and  must  further  read,  I  humbly  lament  it,  and  beg 
rdon  of  it,  as  sinful,  and  too  unequal  and  unprofitaUei  I  warn 
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the  reader  to  amend  that  in  his  own,  which  he  findech  to  hife 
been  amiss  in  mine;  confessing,  also, that  much  hath  been  amni 
which  I  have  not  here  particularly  mentioned,  and  that  I  hue 
not  lived  according  to  the  abundant  mercies  of  the  Lord.    Bat 
what  I  have  recorded  hath  been  especially  to  perfonn  my  fOWSf 
and  declare  his  praise  to  all  generations,  who  hath  filled  np  my 
days  with  his  invaluable  favours,  and  bound  me  to  bleti  Us 
name  for  ever.     I  have  done  it  also  to  prevent  the  defectiie 
performance  of  this  task  by  some  overvaluing  brethren,  who  I 
know  intended  it,  and  were  unfitter  to  do  it  than  myself  j  lad 
for  such  reasons  as  Junius,  Scultetus,  Thuanus,  and  many  othcn, 
have  done  the  like  before  me.  The  principal  of  which  are  these 
three:   1.  As  travellers  and  seamen  use  to  do  after  great  ad- 
ventures and  deliverances,  I  hereby  satisfy  my  conacienee,  ia 
praising  the  blessed  Author  of  all  those  undeserved  metcks 
which  have  filled  up  my  life.    2.  Foreseeing,  by  the  attempts  of 
Bishop  Morley,  what  Prelatists  and  Papists  are  likely  to  say  of 
me,  when  they  have  none  to  contradict  them,  and  how  pos- 
sible it  is  that  those  who  never  knew  me  may  believe  tlMSf 
though  thay  have  lost  their  hopes  with  all  the  rest,  I  take  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  be  so  faithful  to  that  stock  of  reputation  whkh 
God  hath  entrusted  me  with,  as  to  defend  it  at  the  rate  of 
opening  the  truth.     Such  as  have  made  the  world  believe  that 
Luther  consulted  with  the  devil,  that  Calvin  was  a  stigmatiBed 
sodomite,  tiiat  Beza  turned  Papist,  &c.,  to  blast  their  labott%I 
know  are  very  likely  to  say  any  thing  respecting  me,  which  their 
interest  or  malice  tell  them  will  any  way  advantage  their  caMC^ 
to  make  my  writings  unprofitable  when  f  am  dead*     3.  IWt 
young  Christians  may  be  warned  by  the  mistakes  and  hUSmf 
of  my  unriper  times,  to  learn  in  patience,  live  in  watchfohM^ 
and  not  be  fierce  and  proudly  confident  in  their  first  cooccp 
tions ;  to  reverence  ripe,  experienced  age,  and  to  beware  of 
taking  such  for  their  chief  guides,  as  have  nothing  hot  immi^ 
ture  and  inexperienced  judgments,  with  fervent  affections  aai 
free  and  confident  expressions;  but  to  learn  of  them  that  hue 
with  holiness,  study,  time,  and  trial,  looked  about  theni,  as  wfl 
on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and  attained  to  clearness  and  !■• 
partiality  in  their  judgments. 

*^  Having  mentioned  the  changes  which  I  think  were  lor  dtt 
better,  I  must  add,  that  as  I  confessed  many  of  my  sins  befiHC^ 
so  I  have  been  guilty  of  many  since  which,  because  materially 
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they  seemed  small,  have  had  the  less  reristance,  and  yet  on  the 
review,  do  trouble  me  more  than  if  they  had  been  greater,  done 
in  ignorance.  It  can  be  no  small  sin  formally,  which  is  committed 
against  knowledge  and  conscience  and  deliberation,  whatever 
excuse  it  have.  To  have  sinned  while  I  preached  and  wrote- 
agmnst  sin,  and  had  such  abundant  and  great  obUgatioiis  fioin 
God,  and  made  so  many  promises  against  it,  doth  lay  me  very 
low :  not  so  much  in  fear  of  hell,  as  in  great  displeasure  against 
myself,  and  such  self-abhorrence  as  would  cause  revenge  upon 
myself,  wete  it  not  forbidden.  When  God  foi^pveth  me,  I 
cannot  forgive  myself;  especially  for  my  rash  words  or  deeds, 
by  which  I  have  seemed  injurious  and  less  tender  and  kind  than 
I  should  have  been  to  my  near  and  dear  relations,  whose  love 
abundantly  obliged  me.  When  such  are  dead,  though  we  never 
differed  in  point  of  interest,  or  any  other  matter,  every  sour  or 
cross,  provoking  word  which  I  gave  them,  maketh  me  almost 
irreconcilable  to  myself,  and  tells  me  how  repentance  brought 
some  of  old  to  pray  to  the  dead  whom  they  had  wronged,  to 
foigivc  them,  in  the  hurry  of  their  passion. 

''That  which  I  named  before,  by-the-by,  is  grown  one  of  my 
great  diseases ;  I  have  lost  much  of  that  zeal  which  I  had  to 
propagate  any  truths  to  others,  save  the  mere  fundamentals. 
When  I  perceive  people  or  ministers  to  think  they  know  what 
indeed  they  do  not,  which  is  too  common,  and  to  dispute  those 
things  which  they  never  thoroughly  studied,  or  expect  that  I 
should  debate  the  case  with  them,  as  if  an  hour's  talk  would 
serve  instead  of  an  acute  understanding  and  seven  years'  study, 
I  have  no  zeal  to  make  them  of  my  opinion,  but  an  impatience 
of  continuing  discourse  with  them  on  such  subjects,  and  am  apt 
to  be  silent  or  to  turn  to  something  else ;  which,  though  there 
be  some  reason  for  it,  I  feel  cometh  from  a  want  of  zeal  for  the 
truth,  and  from  an  impatient  temper  of  mind.  I  am  ready  to 
think  that  people  should  quickly  understand  all  in  a  few  words  ; 
and  if  they  cannot,  to  despair  of  them,  and  leave  them  to  them- 
selves. I  know  the  more  that  this  is  sinful  in  me,  becauiM 
it  is  partly  so  in  other  things,  even  about  the  faults  of  my 
servants  or  other  inferiors ;  if  three  or  four  times  warning  do  no 
good  to  them,  I  am  much  tempted  to  despair  of  them,  turn 
them  away,  and  leave  them  to  themselves. 

*'  I  mention  all  these  distempers  that  my  faults  may  be  a  warn- 
ing to  others  to  take  heed,  as  they  call  on  myself  for  repentance 
ai)d  watchfulness.    O  Lord  1  for  the  merits,  and  sacrifice,  and 
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intercession  of  Christ,  be  mereiful  to  ine»  a  dttoerj  Mid  fai|iit 

my  known  and  unknown  sins  T'* 


Thus  far  Baxter's  review  of  his  own  experience  and 
-*-If  ever  a  human  being  was  made  transparent  by  its  own  si 
plicity  and  integrity,  we  may  be  justified  in  saying  it  was  Ri* 
chard  Baxter.  In  this  lengthened  and  rigid  description  of 
himself,  he  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  us  with  that  window 
in  the  breast,  for  which  the  philosopher  so  ardently^  but  vainly, 
sighed,  and  by  which  he  has  enabled  us  to  see  all  its  nBoremcBts 
and  hidden  springs.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  deceitfid- 
ness  of  the  human  heart,  and  that  partiality  to  ourselTCS,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  leading  evils  of  our  nature,  wo  reasonaUe 
doubt  can  be  entertained  tliat  Baxter  has  given  a  very  hk  tmi 
full  view  of  his  principles  and  character.  It  is  evident  that  his 
judgment  of  himself  leaned  to  the  severe  ratlier  than  to  tht 
lax  aide ;  and  that  while  he  properly  wished  to  be  acquitlsd 
before  men  of  evils  and  crimes  of  which  he  liad  not  been  guiltji 
and  the  admission  of  which  would  have  fixed  reproach  on  Ike 
Gospel,  he  was  chiefly  desirous  that  no  over  estiinate  ihoeM 
be  formed  of  his  attainments  as  a  Christian. 

His  solemn  warnings  to  the  young  and  inexperienee^ 
against  bjieing  led  away  by  novelties,  and  by  rash,  incxperieoeed 
teachers,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  dodug  of  an  oU 
man,  peevish  from  his  own  waning  popularity,  or  from  hekf 
overshadowed  by  the  splendid  attractions  of  others.  He  had 
had  much  experience  among  the  professors  of  religioiiy 
many  of  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  mounu  Hia  i 
tions  are  as  applicable  now  as  ever,  when  so  many 
by  want  of  sobriety  of  mind,  and  are  ready  to  be 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  when  Christianity  hat  eooM  Id  hs 
regarded  as  a  new  discovery,  which  nobody  has  lUMlcffilood  t9 
lately,  and  the  Bible  considered  as  a  book  of  enigmw, 
ble  of  the  wildest  solutions,  and  the  most  fancifid 
tions.  To  follow  truth,  wherever  it  may  lead,  is  the  ittj 
of  all  Christians ;  to  have  the  fortitude  to  stop  where  its  cv^ 
dence  ceases ;  not  to  substitute  our  own  fancies  in  the  placf  ef 
the  revelation  of  God  ;  to  be  ready  to  receive  from  aH,  aai  Is 
refuse  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  any,  ought  no  lem  la  hi 
our  study  and  our  aim. 

llie  love  of  controversy  is  hateful,  the  fear  of  it  is 
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■KHUu  Both  ought  to  be  avoided  by  every  righdy  constituted 
mind*  No  man  of  bis  age  engaged  in  it  to  so  great  an  extent 
|tt  Baxter,  and  yet  no  man  spoke  more  against  it.  In  both  he 
was  siiicere.  He  loved  not  controversy  for  its  own  sake}  but 
he  was  frequently  impelled  by  regard  to  truth,  or  that  which  he 
considered  as  truth,  to  engage  in  what  was  most  unpleasant  to 
bis  Christian  feelings.  He  sometimes  erred  in  his  judgment. in 
these  matters,  but  never  was  influenced  by  unworthy  motives,  or 
guilty  of  disingenuous  conduct.  He  loved  peiu^e,  and  he  loved 
bis  friends ;  but  he  loved  iruth  more.  • 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  deep  humility  of  his  mind,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience.  As  he  approached  the  world 
of  glory,  and  appeared  to  others  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  ita 
enjoyments,  the  contemplation  of  its  light  and  splendour  only 
made  his  own  darkness  and  pollution  more  apparent  to  himself. 
Tlie  increasing  clearness  of  his  perceptions  had  not  only  a 
direct,  but  a  reflex,  operation.  If  it  increased  his  knowledge  of 
heaven,  and  inflamed  his  desire  of  its  blessedness,  it  also  filled 
him  with  a  deeper  consciousness  of  his  own  unmeetness  for  its 
pore  and  perfect  felicity.  He  rejoiced,  but  he  also  trembled  |^ 
he  exulted  in  hope,  but  he  also  feared  as  a  sinner.  While  the 
Pivine  Character  attracted  him  by  its  infinite  love  and  compas- 
sion, it  awed  him  by  the  majesty  of  its  holiness,  and  its  peerless 

glory. 

llie  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  God 
as  the  main  spring  and  principle  of  genuine  religion,  and  the 
degree  in  which  he  appears  to  have  experienced  it,  are  delightful 
proofi»  of  the  ripeness  of  his  own  soul  for  that  blessedness  for 
which  he  so  earnestly  panted.  The  expansion  of  his  love  to 
God,  increased  his  love  to  men  ;  led  him  to  bear  with  their  in* 
&rmities,  to  mourn  over  their  evils,  and  to  pity  their  miseries* 
Aa  he  approached  nearer  to  heaven,  he  seemed  to  breathe  more 
of  its  spirit,  and  to  carry  its  very  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  of 
holy  love,  about  him.  He  felt  he  had  little  more  to  do  on  earth, 
than  to  pray  for  its  guilty  inhabitants,  and  supplicate  God  to 
establish  his  own  kingdom.  Thus  did  he  continue  to  bless  that 
world  in  which  he  had  experienced  so  much  ingratitude  and 
aflniction,  and  prepare  for  the  mansions  of  his  Father's  house,  in 
which  he  is  now  occupying  a  distinguished  place* 

The  public  transactions  of  the  nation,  during  the  last  yevs 
of  Baxter's  life,  were  of  the  highest  interest,  but  it  does  not 
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appear,  from  any  tiling  I  can  discoveri  that  be  took  much  part 
in  them.  During  the  wliole  of  the  reign  of  Jamcs^  with  ocea* 
sional  intermissions,  the  dissenters  continued  to  be  oppimcd 
and  persecuted.  The  declaration  for  general  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  was  issued  by  the  king,  in  April  1687y  was  not 
intended  to  benefit  them,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  Popery. 
Still  it  was  a  mercy  to  conscientious  men,  to  enjoy  an  inteifsl 
of  repose  from  suffering.  The  dissenters  accepted  the  booai 
though  they  hated  the  principle  on  which  it  was  conferred. 
Addresses  to  the  court  were  expected  from  them,  and  some 
were  accordingly  presented ;  but  in  these  Baxter,  and  sevcrsl 
of  his  brethren,  refused  to  join;  though  he  availed  himself  of 
the  privilege,  which  was  justly,  though  unconstitutionally  be- 
stowed. ' 

What  his  views  were  of  the  Revolution,  I  am  unable  to  italCi 
No  man  would  more  heartily  rejoice  in  the  deliverance  of  hn 
country,  and  the  overthrow  of  Popery,  than  Baxter :  tboogh  it  ii 
not  improbable  that  his  conscientiousness,  and  his  peculiar  prin- 
ciples on  the  subject  of  legitimate  monarchy,  might  cause  sons 
doubt  in  his  mind  respecting  the  right  of  William  and  Mary  to 
the  throne  of  England.  This,  however,  is  merely  conjeeKmc 
The  dissenting  ministers  of  London,  to  the  number  of  ninctji 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  London,  waildl 
on  him,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success,  and  to  assure  hua of 
their  hearty  concurrence  in  his  enterprise.  I  suppooe  Botar 
was  not  of  the  number,  his  age  and  infirmities  rendcriiy  hisi 
unequal  to  such  a  service,  though  he  had  fully  approved  of  it 

In  that  ever -memorable  event,  no  class  of  persons  had  grealv 
reason  to  rejoice  than  the  Protestant  dissenters.  On  the  partef 
William,  there  was  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  interest  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  them.  A  thorough  Protestant  himselfy  and 
bred  in  a  country  of  religious  freedom,  he  was  the  natnral 
of  all  true  Protestants,  while  he  was  superior  to  those 
prejudices  which  an  exclusive  system  is  apt  to  create 
foster.  Had  his  own  views  and  wishes  been  realised,  he 
have  put  an  end  to  the  most  invidious  of  the 
between  churchmen  and  dissenters,  and  would  not  havo  kft  ic 
to  the  present  parliament  of  George  IV.,  to  perform  an  aet  flf 
tardy  justice  to  a  large  body  of  men  who  have  always  dcsened 
well  of  their  countrv. 

All  the  efforts  of  William,  and  of  the  few  enlightened  moi  hf 
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wliom  he  was  Burrounded,  failed  to  induce  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment  to  repeal  the  Test  act,  or  to  adopt  measures  for  oompre- 
bending  the  Nonconformists  ^thin  the  pale  of  the  established 
church.  An  act  of  toleration,  however,  was  passed,  by  which 
the  dissenters,  on  taking  the  oaths  to  government,  and  subscrib- 
ing thirty-five  and  a  half  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  should  be 
placed  under  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  This,  though  an 
imperfect  measure,  was  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  men  who  had 
long  been  oppressed  and  persecuted  for  righteousness^  sake.  It 
was  the  last  public  measure,  also,  in  regard  to  which  Bascter 
appears  to  have  taken  some  active  part.  To  relieve  his  own 
mind,  and  to  assist  his  brethren  in  coming  to  such  conclusions 
as  might  at  once  satisfy  their  consciences,  and  enable  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  act,  he  drew  up  a  piqper 
eontaining  his  sense  of  the  articles  which  he  was  called  to  sub- 
scribe. The  substance  of  this  paper  deserves  to  be  communi- 
cated, as  it  shows  what  were  the  sentiments  of  Baxter  on  some 
important  points,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  construction 
which  he  put  on  some  doubtful  expressions  in  the  articles,  and 
the  principle  on  which  he  thought  it  lawful  to  subscribe  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  parliament,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  a  tolerated  ministry. 

The  last  clause  of  the  second  article,  originally  contained 
an  expression  in  Latin,  which,  though  left  out  in  the  English, 
led  Baxter  to  demur  about  the  sense.  It  stated  that  Christ  died 
to  be  a  sacrifice  for  all  {omnibus)  the  actual  sins  of  men.  This, 
he  supposed,  was  not  meant  to  include  final  impenitence,  but  all 
lorts  of  sin  which  had  been  forsaken.  Christ's  descent  into  hell, 
in  the  third  article,  he  explained  of  the  state  of  separate  souls. 
That  Christ,  on  his  resurrection,  ^^  took  again  his  body  with  flesh 
and  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's 
nature,  and  therewith  ascended  into  heaven,"  he  understood  as 
sigtiifying  that  Christ  sitteth  in  heaven  with  the  same  body, 
glorified,  rendered  spiritual,  and  incorruptible,  which  on  earth 
had  consisted  of  flesh  and  bones.  In  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  article,  the  words  would  be  contradictory  to  1  Cor.  xv.  50, 
that  ^  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood ;"  it 
would  also  give  us  a  degrading  idea  of  his  body,  as  inferior  to 
what  his  people  will  possess,  who  are  to  rise  incorruptible  and 
immortal.  He  agreed  to  the  sixth  article,  as  *^  containing  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  if  the  ministry,  sacraments,  and 
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church  communioD)  came  under  this  deecriptioii  t  and  %  tadcr 
the  title  of  *'  canonical  books^'*  were  included  the  Bphtlf  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  2d  of  Peter,  and  the  2d  and  3d  of  JohSy  Judo^ 
and  the  Revelation.    He  entered  hia  protest  agaioat  the  dam 
in  the  seventh  article,  ^^That  the  civil  precepts  of  the  law  gifca 
from  God  by  Moses,  ought  not  of  necessity  to  be  rcerived  in  any 
commonwealth,"  unless  it  referred  only  to  the  particular  civil 
laws  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  not  to  those 
moral  laws  included  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  which  are  of 
universal  obligation,  and  common  to  all  Chrisdan  nations*    He 
assented  to  the  eighth  article  on  the  three  cfeeda,  provided  hi 
was  not  understood  to  admit  two  Gods,  by  sulecribing  the  clanse 
in  the  Nicene  creed,  ^'  God  of  God,  very  God  of  very  God;"  « 
to  assent  to  the  damnatory  clause  of  the  Athanaaian  creed.  He 
explained  the  infection  of  nature  remaining  even  in  the  regeae* 
rate,  according  to  the  ninth  article,  to  be  so,  not  in  predominaal 
force  or  unpardoned,  but  in  a  modified  and  subdued  degree* 
The  language  of  the  tenth  article,  that  ^^  we  have  no  power  to 
do  good  works,"  he  softened  into  an  acknowledgment  thai 
^^our  natural  powers  or  faculties  are  not  sufficient  vrithoil 
grace/'   Tliat  the  eleventh  article  might  not  be  conatmed  as 
giving  countenance  to  a  disregard  of  righteouineaa  of  life»  kc 
entera  at  large  into  it.    He  was  anxious  to  be  nnderetood  as 
expressing,  by  the  twelfth  article,  that  '^  good  woriu  do  epri^g 
out.  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,"  an  hypothetical  no* 
cessity,  consistent  with  freedom ;  and  he  expounded  the  hwl 
clause,  ^^  that  by  them,"  t«  e.  good  works,  *^  a  lively  fidlh  vaf 
be  as  evidently  expressed,  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruity"  la 
mean  a  truth  of  evidence,  not  an  equal  degree*    Hla  irriJaaai 
tion  of  the  thirteenth  article,  '^  Of  works  before  juatij 
seems  to  set  it  aside,  by  asserting  the  existence  of  comi 
preparatory  to  special  grace ;  and  to  contradict  it»  hy 
to  the  texts,  which  declare,  that  ^^  to  him  that  hath  byi 
ment  shall  be  given,  and,  in  every  nation  he  that  fisareth  Gad 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of  him ;"  and  by  pbaciff 
ing,  that  believing  in  the  being  of  (iod,  and  that  he  ie  fte 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,  is,  "  belter  cInk 
nothing,  and  than  mere  sin."  He  supposed  that  the  plaaa% 
^  voluntary  works,"  in  the  fourteenth  article,  or  work  of 
erogation,  was  not  designed  to  stigmatise,  as  arrogant  and  a 
piousj  voluntary  canons,  impositions,  oaths^  and  chaidi 
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The  tlxteenth  article,  ^Of  sm  after  bapdtniy''  be  Mippdaea  to 
refer  only  to  the  nnpardoned  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghoitt  and  a 
total  departure  from  common  grace,  and  tome  degree  of  haUt 
and  aet  of  some  special  grace ;  but  that  it  does  not  detemdae 
the  controversy  concerning  a  total  and  final  foiling  away  froaa 
aneh  an  unconfirmed  grace  as  would  otherwise  save. 

On  the  eighteenth  article,  *^  Of  obtaining  eternal  salvatioli 

only  by  the  name  of  Christ/'  be  observes^  that  God  judgeth  m«i 

by  no  other  law' than  tluU  which  they  were  under :  that  the 

Jenrish  peculiarity  did  not  repeal  the  gracious  law  ma^  to 

fiJIen  mankind  in  Adam  and  Noah :  that  (jod  had  more  people 

of  old  than  the  Jews  and  proselytes.    On  these  principles  be 

eonceivf  s  that  the  article  could  not  mean  to  denounce  a  curso 

on  all  who  thought  that  the  spirit  and  grace  of  Christ  extended 

beyond  the  knowledge  of  his  name,  and  who  hoped  that  some' 

who  never  heard  it  would  be  saved.     If  it  were  intended   to 

apply  to  such,   he  declares  that  he  would  not  curse  them| 

adding,  all  were  not  accursed  who  hoped  well  of  Soerates,  Auto* 

ninus,  Severus,  Cicero,  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and  sueh  characters. 

He  appeals  to  the  case  oif  the  Jews  of  old,  as  having  more  im* 

perfect  notions  of  the  character  ot  Christ,  than  the  apostles  be« 

fore  his  resurrecticm ;  and  to  the  erroneous  sentiments  of  even 

the  apostles  themselves  before  .that  event,  who  did  not,  till  after« 

wards,  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ  for  our  sins,  in  his  rising 

again,  in  his  ascension  and  intercession.     ^^  Though  faith,"  he 

considered,  ^^  in  these  facts  not  to  be  essential  to  Christianity,'* 

he  declares,  ^^  If  I  durst  curse  all  the  world,  who  now  believe  no 

more  than  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  apostles  then  did,  }'et  I  durst 

not  curse  all  Christians  that  hope  better  of  them,    llie  twenty* 

third  arucle,  '^  of  ministering  in  the  congregation,'*  he  inter* 

prets  so  as  to  make  it  comprehensive  of  the  holy  orders  of  the 

Nonconformist.    The  article  itself  describes  and  judges  those  to 

be  lawfully  called  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments, 

^  who  are  chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  public 

authority  given  them  in  the  congregation,  to  call  and  send  mi* 

nisters  into  the  Lord's  vineyard/'     He  declares  he  understood 

public  authority  to  mean  ^^  authority  given  by  Christ  in  his 

Scripture  institution,  and  by  those  whom  Christ  authorises  under 

him."     This  was  a  latitude  of  interpretation  beyond  the  inten* 

tion  of  the  compilers,  who  certainly  had  in  view  the  exclu- 

sive  autliority  of  bishops.    On  the  twenty*fifth  article,  of  ^*  The 

Sacraments,"  in  which  they  are  represented,  ^^  not  as  badges  and 
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tokens  only  of  the  Christian  profession/'  he  explains  Umidf  as 
holding  them  to  be  ^^  certain  sure  witnesses  and  efbetoal  wigM 
of  grace  and  of  God*s  goodwill :"  that  they  signify  what  God 
offers,  invcitt  the  true  believing  receiver  in  the  right  of  pardon, 
adoption,  and  salvation;  and  are  morally  operative.*'  Oa 
the  twenty-sixth  article,  '^  Of  the  unworthiness  of  ministcni 
which  hinders  not  the  effect  of  sacraments/'  he  say%  "  That 
though  the  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  the  minister  do  not 
make  void  the  sacraments,  yet  the  prayers,  preaching,  and  ex- 
ample of  able  and  godly  men,  are  usually  more  effectual,  uaee 
^  God  heareth  not  sinners,'  as  the  blind  man  argued :  '  hot  if 
any  be  a  worshipper  of  him,  and  doth  his  will,  him  he  heareth/. 
and  to  the  wicked  God  saith,  ^  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  take  any 
covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?"'  He  observes  also,  on  this  artidsb 
^^  That  to  prefer  a  bad  man  before  a  better,  was  sin ;  and  that  h 
was  dangerous  to  encourage  in  daily  sin  those,  who,  thoqgh  des- 
titute of  the  essential  qualifications,  usurped  the  sacred  oflice  of 
bishops  or  pastors.*' 

Baxter  concludes  his  sense  of  the  subscribed  articles^  fay 
saying,  ^^  If  I  have  hit  on  the  true  meaning,  I  subscribe  mj 
assent;  and  I  thank  God  that  this  national  church  hath  doe- 
trine  so  sound.  I  pity  those  who  write,  preach,  or  practiBi^ 
contrary  to  the  articles  which  they  subscribe;  and  that 
those  who  refuse  to  subscribe  them,  take  those  for  sinners 
take  not  them  for  pastors,  alleging  that  their  wickedness 
not  their  sacramental  administrations."  ' 

When  he  subscribed,  he  produced  this  explanation  of  the 
thirty-five  articles  and  a  half,  that  his  views  in  doing  ao 
not  be  misunderstood*  Eighty  of  the  dissenting  ministers  in 
don  concurred  with  him  in  his  explanations  and  olgectioos; 
thus  satisfied  themselves  that  they  had  done  wliat  was 
It  was  probably  the  best  thing  which  the  government  conU  da 
at  the  time,  so  that  the  dissenters  were  glad  to  acoepi  nf  it. 
But  such  a  subscription  was  found  to  be  a  poor 
either  to  church  or  state,  and  has  long  since  been  entirely 
away.  Baxter's  objections  to  many  of  the  clauses  in  the 
scribed  articles,  discover  both  his  conscientiousness, 
some  points,  the  peculiarity  of  his  sentiments.  The 
united  with  him  in  this  paper,  shows  the  extent  to  iriiick  Us 
views  were  then  held  among  the  dissenters,  as  well  as  the 
influeuce  which  he  had  among  his  brethren. 

f  Calsmy's  «  Abridffoicut/  vol  i.  pp.  469— I7C 
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The  affair  of  the  agreement  of  the  London  Presbyterian 
and  Independent  ministers,  must  have  interested  Baxter  much, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  it» 
Union  was  an  object  always  so  dear  to  his  heart,  that  every 
scheme  for  promoting  it  would  meet  with  his  cordial  concur- 
rence, as  long  as  he  was  capable  of  thinking  or  speaking.  The 
articles  were  published  in  1692,  but  they  had  all  been  agreed  to 
before  Baxter's  death.  Howe  was  the  leading  manager  of  the 
agreement,  the  object  of  which  was  rather  to  discountenance 
weless  contentions  about  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
among  the  dissenters,  than  to  form  a  corporate  body,  or  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  entire  agreement  on  doctrinal  points.  The 
style  of  these  articles  riiows,  I  think,  that  Baxter's  judgment 
and  feelings  had  been  consulted.'^  Prom  the  date  of  tfiis  agree- 
ment, Presbyterianism'may  be  said  to  have  existed  but  in  name 
in  England. 

If  we  have  followed  Baxter  through  a  long  life  of  painful  trials, 
and  contention  for  peace  and  liberty,  it  is  delightful  that  its 
cloaing  scenes  should  be  tranquil  and  cheering.  He  lived  not 
only  till  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  but  after  it  had  considerably 
advanced.  The  church,  it  is  true,  had  not  comprehended  the 
Nonconformists^  or  relaxed  the  rigidity  of  her  terms.  On  the 
contrary*,  after  she  had  completely  secured  her  own  chartered 
rights  and  privileges,  and  had  little  to  fear  from  the  common 
enemy,  she  began  to  look  on  the  dissenters  with  more  sternness 
and  severity  than  before  the  Revolution.  But  though  she  had 
the  power  and  the  disposition  to  frown  and  to  threaten,  the 
ability  to  injure  was  lost.  The  security  and  repose  of  the  go- 
vernment, required  that  all  parties  should  be  protected ;  Baxter 
and  his  brethren,  therefore,  were  left  to  pursue  their  labours, 
whether  of  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  without  molestation.  No 
longer  hunted  by  spies  and  informers,  traduced  by  malicious  and 
interested  enemies,  dragged  before  packed  juries  and  unprin- 
cipled judges,  to  be  condemned  to  ruinous  fines,  or  still  more  in- 
jurious imprisonments  and  confiscation,  they  were  enabled,  with 
comfort  and  joy,  to  '^  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry.''  If 
they  no  longer  worshipped  in  splendid  and  consecrated  edifices, 
or  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  the  state  as  the  rewards  of  their 
ministry,  in  their  quiet,  sequestered  meetings,  sustained  by  the 
voluntary  benevolence  of  their  flocks,  they  were  honoured  to  turn 

^  CslaiDy*s  *  Abridgment/  vol.  i.  rp.  476--4B3. 
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many  sinners  to  righteousness,  and  to  fit  many  a  amnt  far  the  in- 
heritance above.  In  this  delightful  work  #efe  the  few  icnnH 
ing  years  of  Baxter  chiefly  employed. 

From  the  time  of  his  release  from  imprisonment,  he  Ihcd  in 
Charter-house  Square,  near  the  meeting-house  then  occepied 
by  his  friend  Sylvester.  He  preached  gratuitously  for  him  on 
the  Lord's-day  mornings,  and  every  alternate  Thnraday  nontag* 
as  long  as  his  strength  permitted. 

''  When  he  had  continued  about  four  years  and  a  half  with 
me,"  says  Sylvester,  '^  he  was  then  disabled  from  going  faith 
any  more  to  his  ministerial  work  ;  so  that  what  he  did  aD  tiie 
residue  of  his  life  was  in  his  own  hired  house,  where  he  opened  Ui 
doors  morning  and  evening,  every  day,  to  all  that  would  cooie 
to  join  in  family  worship  with  him ;  to  whom  he  read  the  holy 
Scriptures,  from  whence  ^  he  preached  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
taught  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him,*  even  as  one  greater  than 
himself  had  done  before  him.  But  at  last,  his  growing  S^ 
tempers  and  infirmities  took  him  off  from  this  also,  oonfiniQg 
him  first  to  his  chamber  and  then  to  his  bed.  Tliere,  thoogh 
pain  and  sickness  wasted  his  body,  his  soul  abode  raliooil, 
strong  in  faith  and  hope;  arguing  itself  into,  and  preserving  itsdf 
in,  patience  and  joy,  through  grace;  which  gave  him  gieat 
support,  and  kept  out  doubts  and  fiears  concerning  hb 
welfare."  * 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  though  full  of  bodil] 
and  sorrow,  and  less  occupied  with  the  public  service  of  God, 
were  not  years  of  idleness.  Between  the  year  1682  and  his 
death,  he  wrote  many,  and  some  of  the  most  usefal,  of  Us  wesls. 
Without  giving  a  minute  detail  of  single  sermons  and  tracts  k 
is  enough  to  mention,  that,  during  this  period,  he  wratt  Ids 
*  True  H  is tory  of  Councils,  enlarged  and  defimded ; '  his  ' 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  Spirits;' 
'  Compassionate  Counsel  to  Young  Men,'  and  his  *  Family 
ehism ;  *  his  '  Dying  Thoughts;  *  his  '  Dangerous  Sdusmatie 
tected;'  his  'Catholic  Communion  defended;'  his  'Psraphisss 
on  the  New  Testament;'  his  'English  Nonconfennitf;'  hb 
Treatises  on  '  Knowledge  and  Love  Compared^  and  Caia  and 
Abel  Malignity; '  several  pieces  on  the  Antinomian  and  Mflkna- 
rian  Controversies,  &c.  &c.   The  very  last  productions  of  lib  pctf 

'  Sylvcttei^s  <  Funeral  Sermon,'  p.  16; 
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show,  that.  If  his  eyes  had  waxed  dim,  and  h»  Mtilialfcrce  had 
abat^ed,  the  rigour  and  ardour  of  his  mind  had  Mareely,  if  at  all, 
been  impaired. 

Dr.  Calamy,  who  visited  him  during  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
tells  us,  **  He  talked  in  the  pulpjt  with  great  freedom  about 
another  world,  like  one  that  had  been  there,  and  was  come  as  a 
sort  of  an  express  from  thence,  to  make  a  teport  concerning  it. 
He  deKvered  himself  in  public  as  well  as  in  private,  with  great 
vivacity  and  freedom,  and  his  thoughts  had  a  peculiar  edge/'^  ' 

Dr.  Bates  has  furnished  the  most  minute  and  most  interesting 
account  of  the  last  trying  scene  of  Baxter  s  pilgrimi^.  His 
funeral  sermon  for  him  is^  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
preaching  of  that  truly  excellent  mato.  He  had  closely  studied 
the  character  of  his  friend,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
most  tenderly  attached,  and  on  whom  he  has  pronounced  an 
eulogium,  not  more  deserved  by  his  character,  than  it  is  beau*' 
tifiil  in  itself.  At  present,  I  shall  restrict  myself  entirely  to  his 
account  of  Baxter's  sickness  and  death. 

**  He  continued  to  preach  so  long,  notwithstanding  his  wasted, 
languishing  body,  that  the  last  time  he  almost  died  In  die  puU 
pit.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  his  joy  to  have  been  trans- 
figured in  the  mount.  Not  long  after,  he  felt  the  approaches 
of  death,  and  was  confined  to  his  sick  bed.  Death  reveals  the 
secrets  of  tlie  heart ;  then  words  are  spoken  with  most  feeling 
and  least  affectation.  This  excellent  saint  was  the  same  in  his 
life  and  death ;  his  last  hours  were  spent  in  preparing  others 
and  himself  to  appear  before  God.  He  said  to  his  friends  that 
visited  him,  ^  You  come  hither  to  learn  to  die ;  I  am  not  the 
only  person  that  must  go  this  way.  I  can  assure  you,  that  your 
whole  life,  be  it  ever  so  long,  is  little  enough  to  prepare  for 
death. «  Have  a  care  of  this  vain,  deceitful  world,  and  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh ;  be  sure  you  choose  God  for  your  portion,  heaven 
for  your  home,  God's  glory  for  your  end,  his  word  for  your  rule, 
and  then  you  need  never  fear  but  we  shall  meet  with  comfort. 

^*  Never  was  penitent  sinner  more  humble,  never  was  a  sincere 
believer  more  calm  and  comfortable.  He  acknowledged  him- 
self to  be  the  vilest  dunghill  worm  (*twas  his  usual  expression) 
that  ever  went  to  heaven.  He  admired  the  divine  condescension 
to  us,  often  sayin;^, '  Lord,  what  is  man ;  what  am  I,  vile  worm, 
to  the  great  God  !'  Many  times  he  prayed,  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner,  and  blessed  Gbd  that  this  vms  left  upon  record  in 

i  Calftiny'i  own  Life,  vol.  i.  fpt  720, 821. 
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the  Gospel  as  an  effectual  prayer.  He  said,  God  may  jtnlly 
condemn  me  for  the  best  duty  1  ever  did ;  all  my  hopes  are 
from  the  free  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  which  he  often  prayed 
for. 

^^  After  a  slumber,  he  waked,  and  said, '  I  shall  rest  from  mj 
labour.'  A  minister  then  present,  said,  ^  And  your  works  will 
follow  you.'  To  whom  he  replied, '  No  works ;  I  mil  lecfe  out 
works,  if  God  will  grant  me  the  other/  When  a  friend  was 
comforting  him  with  the  remembrance  of  the  good  many  had 
received  by  his  preaching  and  writings,  he  said,  ^  I  was  but  a 
pen  in  God's  hands,  and  what  praise  is  due  to  a  pen  ?' 

'^  His  resigned  submission  to  the  will  of  God  in  his  sharp  mAr 
ness  was  eminent*  When  extremity  of  pain  constrained  Uai 
earnestly  to  pray  to  God  for  his  release  by  death,  he  would  ched 
himself:  ^  It  is  not  fit  for  me  to  prescribe^-when  thon  wOt^ 
what  thou  wilt,  how  thou  wilt.' 

*^  Being  in  great  anguish,  he  said,  '  O  1  how  unsearchable  are 
his  ways,  and  his  paths  past  finding  out ;  the  reaches  of  hii 
providence  we  cannot  fathom !'  And  to  his  friends,  *  Do  not 
think  the  worse  of  religion  for  what  you  see  me  suffer/ 

''Iking  often  asked  by  his  friends,  bow  it  was  with  his  inward 
man,  he  replied,  ^  I  bless  God  I  have  a  well-grounded 
of  my  eternal  happiness,  and  great  peace  and  comfort 
But  it  was  his  trouble  he  could  not  triumphantly  express  it,  by 
reason  of  his  extreme  pains.  He  said,  ^  Flesh  must  perish,  aid 
we  must  feel  the  peribhing  of  it ;  and  that  though  his  judlgnml 
submitted,  yet  sense  would  still  make  him  groan.' 

''  Being  asked  by  a  person  of  quality,  whether  he  had  not 
great  joy  from  his  believing  apprehensions  of  the  inYiaiUe  status 
he  replied,  ^  What  else,  think  you,  Christianity  serves  for  ?'  He 
said,  the  consideration  of  the  Deity  in  his  glory  and  greatness 
was  too  high  for  our  thought ;  but  the  consideration  of  Che  Sob 
of  God  in  our  nature,  and  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  whom  he 
knew  and  loved,  did  much  sweeten  and  familiarise  hcamn  ts 
him.  The  description  of  it,  in  Heb.  xii.  22,  was  moat 
fortable  to  him ;  ^  that  he  was  going  to  the  innumerable 
pany  of  angels,  and  to  the  general  assembly  and  chmch  of 
the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven  ;  and  to  God 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfiBct^ 
and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better  things  than  the  hlood  of 
Abel.'    That  scripture,  he  said,  deserved  a  thousand 
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thoughts.  Oh !  how  comfortable  is  that  promise;  'Bye  hath  not 
8een>  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive,  the  things  God  hath  laid  up  for  those  who  love  him/ 
At  another  time,  he  said,  that  he  found  great  comfort  and  sweet- 
ness in  repeating  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  was  sorry 
some  good  people  were  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  it,  for  there 
were  all  necessary  petitions  for  soul  and  body  contained  in  it.' 
At  other  times,  he  gave  excellent  counsel  to  young  ministers 
that  visited  him;  earnestly  prayed  to  God  to  bless  their 
labours,  and  make  them  very  successful  in  converting  many 
souls  to  Christ ;  expressed  great  joy  in  the  hopes  that  God 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  them  ;  and  that  they  were  of 
moderate,  peaceful  spirits. 

'^  He  often  prayed  that  God  would  be  merciful  to  this  misera* 
Me,  distracted  world,  and  that  he  would  preserve  his  church 
and  interest  in  it.  He  advised  his  friends  to  beware  of  self- 
conceit,  as  a  sin  that  was  likely  to  ruin  this  nation;  and 
said, '  I  have  written  a  book  against  it,  which  I  am  afraid  has 
done  little  good.'  Being  asked,  whether  he  had  altered  his 
mind  in  controversial  points,  he  said.  Those  that  please,  may 
know  my  mind  in  my  writings ;  and  that  what  he  had  done^ 
was  not  for  his  own  reputation,  but  for  the  glory  of  God. 

**  I  went  to  him,  with  a  very  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Mather,  of 
New  England,  the  day  before  he  died;  and  speaking  some 
comforting  words  to  him,  he  replied,  *  I  have  pain ;  there  is  no 
arguing  against  sense,  but  I  have  peace,  I  have  peace.'  1  told 
him,  You  are  now  approaching  to  your  long-desired  home ;  he 
answered,  *  I  believe,  I  believe/  He  said  to  Mr.  Mather,  *I  bless 
God  that  you  have  accomplished  your  business;  the  Lord  prolong 
your  life/  He  expressed  great  willingness  to  die ;  and  during 
his  sickness,  when  the  question  was  iisked,  ^  How  he  did  ?*  his 
reply  was,  ^  Almost  well.*  His  joy  was  most  remarkable,  when, 
in  his  own  apprehensions,  death  was  nearest ;  and  his  spiritual 
joy  was  at  length  consummated  in  eternal  joy/'^ 

**  On  Monday,"  says  Sylvester,  "  about  five  in  the  evening, 
death  sent  his  harbinger  to  summon  him  away.  A  great  trem- 
bling and  coldness  extorted  strong  cries  from  him,  for  pity  and 
redress  from  Heaven ;  which  cries  and  agonies  continued  for 
some  time,  till  at  length  he  ceased,  and  lay  in  patient  expectation 
of  his  change.  ^     Being  once  asked,  by  his  faithful  friend,  and 

k  Bates*  Works,  pp.  820,  821. 

>  The  bodUy  tutfenngt  of  Baxter  must  have  been  iotsuKlj  frtal  ia  the 
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constant  attendant  in  bis  weakness,  Mrs.  Bushel^  his  houie- 
keeper,  whether  he  knew  her  or  not,  requesdpg  some  sign  of  it 
if  he  did ;  he  softly  cried,  <  Death,  death  !'  He  now  felt  the  be- 
nefit of  his  former  preparations  for  tlie  trying;  tifiie.  The 
last  words  that  he  spake  to  me,  on  being  informed  I  wpa  cooie 
to  see  him,  were,  ^  Oh  I  thank  him,  I  thank  him/  and  tonuQg 
his  eye  to  me,  he  said,  ^  The  Lord  teach  you  bow  to  die.'  * 

"  As  to  himself,  even  to  the  last,  I  never  could  pcrceiye  bis 
peace  and  heavenly  hopes  assaulted  or  disturbed.  I  have  often 
heard  him  greatly  lament,  that  he  felt  no  greater  Itveliiwii  ia 
what  appeared  so  great  and  clear  to  him,  and  so  very  pinch  de* 
sired  by  him.  As  to  the  influence  thereof  upon  bis  apiriti  in 
order  to  the  sensible  refreshments  of  it,  he  dearly  saw  whit 
ground  he  had  to  rejoice  in  God ;  he  doubted  not  of  his  ri^ 
to  heaven.  He  told  me,  he  knew  it  should  be  well  with  him 
when  he  was  gone.  He  wondered  to  hear  others  speak  of  their 
sensible,  and  passionately  strong  desires  to  die,  and  of  thdr  tran- 
sports of  spirit,  when  sensible  of  their  approaching  death ;  wilfll^ 
though  he  thought  he  knew  as  much  as  they,  and  had  as  ra» 
tional  satisfaction  as  they  could  have  that  bi^  soul  was  saft^  he 
could  never  feel  their  sensible  consolations.  I  asked  him,  whe- 
ther much  of  this  was  not  to  be  resolved  into  bodily  consdta- 
tion,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  it  might  be  so. 

^'He  expired,  on  Tuesday  morning,  about  finir  o'dodi 
December  8,  1691.  Though  he  expected  and  desired  |us  dis^ 
solution  to  have  been  on  the  Lord's-day  before,  which^  with 
joy  to  me,  he  called  a  ?ugh  day,  because  of  his  desired  diaap 
then  expected  by  him."" 

A  wicked  and  groundless  report  appears  to  have  been  or* 
culated  shortly  after  his  death,  that  bis  mind  had  been  gveaflj 
troubled  with  sceptical  doubts  before  he  died.  It  waa  bro%ht 
to  Sylvester  on  such  authority  that  he  found  it  necessary  lo  pm 
it  a  formal  refutation.  After  quoting  a  letter  from  Wmcestef' 
shire,  referring  to  it,  he  thus  replies  to  it : 


latter  part  of  bis  life.    It  appears  from  his  own  narrative,  tint  hm 
the  stone  one  ^reat  cause  of  the  acute  pains  which  be  cipcriencsd.    la  part 
ili.  p.  179,  is  ^iven  a  long  and  singular  account  of  himielf,  in  rclemeel 
At  the  conclusion,  he  says,  **  Whether  it  be  schynii,  or  atone,  which  I . 
not  of,  I  leave  them  to  tell  who  shall  dissect  my  corpse.*    He  appeal*  te 
formed  a  ^orrect  opinion  of  his  own  case ;  for  though  we  have  no  accM 
any  post-mortem  examination  of  his  body,  a  stone  extracted  from  him  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.    It  is  very  large,  of  a  bluish  eoloari 
resembling  in  shape  the  kidney  itielf* 

»  Fuacral  SemoD,  p.  16.  a  Pctliwa  ta  Bastard  Ul^ 
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^  Ambmffusmuir  aays  Sylvester;  ^^WhatwUl  degBnerate 
sum  stick  at !  We  know  nothing  here  that  could,  in  the  Jeast^ 
jniniater  to  such  a  report  9*  this.  I  that  was  with  him  all  aloog^ 
have  ever  heard  \k\m  triumphing  in  his  heavenly  expectation, 
and  ever  speaking  like  one  that  could  never  have  Uiought  it 
worth  a  man*s  while  to  be,  were  it  not  for  the  great  interest 
and  ends  of  godliness.  He  (old  me  that  ha  doubted  not,  but 
that  it  would  be  best  for  him.  when  he  had  lefit  this  life  and  was 
translated  to  the  heavenly  regions. 

''  He  owned  what  he  had  written,  with  reference  to  the  thinga 
ei  God,  to  the  very  last.  He  advised  those  that  came  near  him 
carefully  to  mind  their  souls*  concerns*  The  shortness  of  time, 
the  instancy  of  eternity,  the  worth  of  souls,  the  greatness  of 
God,  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  excellency  and 
import  of  an  heavenly  mind  and  life,  and  the  great  usefelnesa 
of  the  word  and  means  of  grace  pursuant  to  eternal  purposes, 
ever  lay  pressingly  upon  his  own  heart,  and  extorted  from 
him  very  usefel  directions  and  encouragements  to  all  that  came 
Bear  him,  even  to  the  last ;  insomuch  that  if  a  polemical  or 
casuisticd  point,  or  any  speculation  in  philosophy  or  divinity, 
bad  been  but  offered  to  him  for  his  resolution,  after  the  clearest 
and  briefest  representation  of  his  mind,  which  the  proposer's  sa^ 
tisfaction  called  for,  he  presently  and  most  delightfully  fell  into 
conversation  about  what  related  to  our  Christian  hope  and 
work."» 

Baxter  was  buried  in  Christ-church,  where  the  ashes  of  hia 
wife  and  her  mother  had  been  deposited.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  persons  of  different  ranks,  espe- 
cially of  ministers,  Conformists  as  well  as  Nonconformists,  ^ 
who  were  eager  to  testify  their  respect  for  one  of  whom  it 
might  have  been  said  with  equal  truth,  as  of  the  intrepid  re- 
former of  the  North,  ^'  There  lies  the  man  who  never  feared  the 
face  of  man/' 

His  last  will  is  dated  July  7f  1689.  The  beginning  of  it 
deserves  to  be  quoted. 

^  I,  Richard  Baxter,  of  London,  clerk,  an  unworthy  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  drawing  to  the  end  of  this  transitory  life, 
having,  through  God's  great  mercy,  the  free  use  of  my  under^ 

•  Preface  to  Baxter's  Life. 

»  Dr.  Earl  ioformed  Mr.  Palmer  that  he  was  one  of  the  ipeotators,  and  Hist 
the  train  of  coaches  reached  from  Merchant  Taylon*  Hall,  from  whence  ths 
corpse  was  carried,  to  the  place  of  hurial.-^iV<ni€fa.  JMoM.  toI,  Ui«  p.  400, 
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standing,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament^  retokingall 
other  wills  formerly  made  by  me.  My  spirit  I  commit^  vidi 
trust  and  hope  of  the  heavenly  felicity^  into  the  hands  of  Jem 
my  glorified  Redeemer  an^  Intercessor;  and,  by  his  mediatioii, 
into  the  hands  of  God  my  reconciled  Father,  the  infinite  eter- 
nal Spirit,  light,  life,  and  love,  most  great  and  wise,  and  good, 
the  God  of  nature,  grace,  and  glory ;  of  whom  and  through 
whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things ;  my  absolute  Owner,  Rukr, 
Benefactor,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I,  though  imperfiBetlj, 
serve,  seek,  and  trust ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever,  amen.  To 
him  I  render  most  humble  thanks,  that  he  ha(h  filled  vp  my 
life  with  abundant  mercy,  and  pardoned  my  sin  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  vouchsafed  by  his  Spirit  to  renew  me  and  seal  me 
as  his  own,  and  to  moderate  and  bless  to  me  my  long  snffningi 
in  the  flesh,  and  at  last  to  sweeten  them  by  his  own  interest  and 
comforting  approbation,  who  taketh  the  dause  of  love  and  con- 
cord as  his  own,"  &c. 

He  ordered  his  books  to  be  distributed  among  poor  scIkh 
lars.4  All  that  remained  of  his  estate,  after  a  few  legacies 
to  his  kindred,  he  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  sools  and 
bodies  of  the  poor ;  and  he  left  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  Rowland 
Hunt,  of  Boraton,  esq.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt,  merchant,  Bdwaid 
Harley,  Esq.,  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  merchant,  Mr.  Thomas  Trench^ 
merchant,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bird,  gentleman,  his  execntors.' 

His  principal  heir  was  his  nephew,  William  Baxter,  a  person 
of  considerable  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  an  antiqiiHy. 
He  was  born  in  Shropshire,  in  1650.  His  early  educatioii,  it 
would  seem,  was  neglected ;  which  can  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  something  in  his  sitaation  or 
disposition  that  prevented  his  uncle  from  affording  him  tiiat 
assistance,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  given.  From  some 
letters  between  him  and  Mrs.  Baxter,  still  preserved,  however,  it 
appears  that  a  measure  of  aid  was  afforded  him*  He  surmoootcd 
the  difficulties  of  his  early  circumstances,  and  made  very 
derable  classical  attainments.  He  kept  an  academy  for 
years  at  Tottenham  Cross,  Middlesex,  which  he  gave  up  oa 
being  chosen  master  of  Mercers'-school,  London,  where  he  eoa« 
tinned  for  twenty  years,  and  resigned  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1723.     He  published  several  woiks, 

«  Theta  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Sylvester.    Among  the  Bailer  1188b  SR 
receipts  addressed  to  him  from  various  iudividuals  who  received 
'  Calsny's  *  Abridgment/  to],  i.  p.  404. 
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which  brought  him  considerable  fome  as  a  scholar;  among 
others — a  Critical  Edition  of  Anacreon— and  one  of  Horace— -a 
Dictionary  of  British  Antiquities — and  a  Glossary  of  Roman 
Antiquities.  This  last  was  a  posthumous  publication.  It  ap* 
peared  in  1726,  with  the  title  of  ^Reliquiae  Baxterians,*  &c. 
Prefixed  to  it  is  a  fragment*  of  a  Latin  life  of  himself,  in  which 
he  gives  a  short  character  of  his  uncle ;  which  I  have  inserted 
for  the  amusement  of  the  learned  reader,  in  the  note  4l>elow.* 

Funeral  sermons  were  preached  for  Baxter,  by  his  excellent 
friend,  and  companion  in  labour,  Sylvester ;  and  also  by  Dr. 
Bates ;  both  of  which  have  been  published.  The  former  was 
preached  in  Charter- house-yard,  to  what  might  be  considered 
in  part  Baxter's  own  congregation.  It  is  entitled  ^Elisha's  Cry 
afker  Elisha's  God,'  and  is  founded  on  2  Kings  ii.  14«  The  latter 
was  preached,  by  Bates,  at  Baxter's  own  desire,  at  the  funeral^ 
though  it  is  not  said  in  what  place.  The  text  is  Luke  xxiii.  46. 
**  And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  said.  Father^ 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  The  dedication  of  this 
discourse  to  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  is  a  piece  of  beautiful  composi- 
tion, expressive  of  the  respect  entertained  for  that  excellent 
individual,  and  commemorative  of  the  ardent  attachment  which 
subsisted  between  him  andt  he  deceased  minister  of  Christ. 
He  mentions  that,  to  the  work  on  the  Saint's  Rest,  Sir  Henry 
had  been  indebted  for  his  first  religious  impressions.  He  speaks 
of  the  love  of  Baxter,  being  ^^  directing,  counselling,  and  excit- 
ing," and  that  of  Ashurst,  '^observant,  grateful, and  beneficent." 
It  was  no  small  eulogium  on  such  a  man  that  Baxter  said,  on  his 
death-bed,  "  he  had  been  the  best  friend  he  ever  had." 

Baxter's  person,  according  to  Sylvester,  was  tall  and  slen- 
der }  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  stooped  very  much. 

• 

•  Bio{;raphia  BritanDica,  vol  ii.  p.  33.  Edit.  Kippis.  «  Hie  Tir  tiquit  aliui 
crat  et  in  vita  Celebris  et  superstite  fania  dccet&it.  Siquidem  iof^enio  erat 
aceirimo,  doctrina  haudquaquam  mediocri,  extemporaneadicendi  facultati  in* 
credibili,  zelo  plauo  apostolico  (queio  tamen  scurrae  nostrurum  temponim 
eantum  dicuut)  moruni  etiam  siinplicitate  Diinis  BritannicCy  contemptuque 
reruni  huroanarum  incognito  kuo  skcuIo  hie  tantut  vir  ab  incuQabilis  proba 
cducatus  iu  domo,  ct  puri^simis  iiistitutus  exemplis,  noo  ferme  provincialium 
sui  teniporis  sacerdutum  iDscitiam  atque  iinpuros  nioret  (quod  vel  ipse  in 
scbcdis  reliquit)  sponic  quadam  iiidolis  sua  ad  CalvinianoSy  puritatis  eo  tem- 
pore daninatos,  deflexit,  ctsi  ab  Episcopo  tunc  temporis  Brannogeniensi  in  •«• 
cerdoteiD  AngUcanum  lucutus.  In  matrimouio  hie  habuit  MargarUam  mino- 
rcm  natu  filiam  iucl}ti  viri  probati  Charltouii  de  Castello  dicto  Appeleio  in 
Coruariis.  Verum  me  iustituto  htcredej  importis  ditcth%\U**'^JUUqwm 
ierioHtP,  Prrf,  Autoris  Fita, 
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His  countenance  was  composed  and  grave,  loinewliat  JncBnin 
to  smile.  He  had  a  piercing  eye,  a  very  articulate  speeehy  nd 
his  deportment  was  rather  plain  than  complimentary.  He  hal 
a  great  command  over  his  thoughts,  and  had  that  happy  &• 
culty,  according  to  the  character  which  was  given  of  him  by  t 
learned  man  dissenting  from  him,  that  '^  he  could  say  what  kt 
would,  and  he  could  prove  what  he  said."* 

^*  He  was  a  man  of  clear,  deep,  fixed,  thought ;  of  oo|mMi 
and  well-digested  reading:  of  ready,  free,  and  very  proper  elotii- 
tion,  and  aptly  expressive  of  his  own  thoughts  and-aentimenti* 
He  was  most  intent  upon  the  weightiest  and  most  oaeiiil  parH 
of  learning,  yet  a  great  lover  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  theivsdf. 
He  could,  in  preaching,  writing,  conference,  accommodate  him- 
self to  all  capacities,  and  answer  his  obligations  to  thefrise  and 
unwise.  He  had  a  moving  «a9o<,  and  useful  acrimony  in  Im 
u'ords;  neither  did  his  expressions  want  that  emphatical  accent^ 
which  the  matter  did  require.  When  he  spake  of  weighty  sool 
concerns,  you  might  find  his  very  spirit  drenched  therein.  He 
was  pleasingly  conversible,  save  in  his  studying  hours,  wheich 
he  could  not  bear  with  trivial  disturbances.  He  was  sparingly 
facetious ;  but  never  liglit  or  frothy.  His  heart  was  warm  ;  hk 
life  was  blameless,  exemplary,  and  uniform.  He  was  mraiove* 
able  where  convinced  of  his  duty ;  yet  affable  and  condescemliiy 
where  there  was  a  likelihood  of  doing  good.  His  perBonai  ab» 
stinence,  severities,  and  labours,  were  exceeding  great.  Hs 
kept  his  body  under,  and  always  feared  pampering  his  flesh  lie 
much.  He  diligently,  and  with  great  pleasure,  minded  his 
Master's  work  within  doors,  and  without,  whilst  he  was  Mt.' 
His  charity  was  very  great  in  proportion  to  his  abilities.  1& 
purse  was  ever  open  to  the  poor ;  where  the  case  required  It^  hs 
never  thought  great  sums  too  much.  He  suited  what  he  gaie 
to  the  necessities  and  character  of  those  he  gave  to :  and  his. 
charity  was  not  confined  to  parties  or  opinions."  ^ 

As  Dr.  Bates'  sermon  comprises  some  notices  of  Baxter^s 
life,  which  have  been  anticipated  and  more  fully  given  already^ 
I  shall  only  therefore  extract  a  few  passages,  in  which  he  de^ 
scribes  some  of  the  leading  features  and  qualities  of  his  friend. 

*^  I  am  sensible,"  he  says,  '^  that  in  speaking  of  him  I 
be  under  a  double  disadvantage :  for  those  who  perfectly 

t  <  Funeral  Sennoo/  by  Sylvester,  pp.  16,  17.  •  Jbii.  f^  K 
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Urn  will  be  apt  to  think  my  account  of  him  to  be  shbrt  and  de-^ 
fectire^  an  imperfect  shadow  of  his  resplendent  virtues ;  others, 
who  were  unacquainted  with  his  extraordinary  worthy  wil!^  from 
Ignorance  or  envy,  be  inclined  to  think  his  just  praises  to  bi 
undue  and  excessive.  Indeed,  if  love  could  make  m^  eloquent, 
I  should  use  all  the  most  lively  and  graceful  colours  of  language, 
to  adorn  his  memory:  but  this  consideration  relieves  me  in  the 
consciousness  of  my  disability,  that  a  plain  narrative  of  what 
Mr.  Baxter  was  and  did,  will  be  a  most  noble  eulogy  ;  arid  that 
his  substantial  piety  no  more  needs  artificial  oratory  to  set  It  off, 
than  refined  gold  wants  paint  to  add  lustre  and  value  to  it. 

^  His  prayers  were  an  effusion  of  the  most  lively,  tlielting 
expressions,  of  his  intimate,  ardent  affections  to  God  :  from  the 
idmidance  of  the  heart,  his  lips  spake.  His  soul  took  witig  fbf 
heaven,  and  wrapt  up  the  souls  of  others  with  him.  Never  did 
I  see  or  hear  a  holy  minister  address  himself  to  God  with  more 
reverence  and  humility,  with  respect  to  his  glorious  greatness  ; 
never  with  more  zeal  and  fervency,  correspondent  to  the  infinite 
moment  of  his  requests,  nor  with  more  filial  affiance  in  the  di- 
vine mercy. 

^  In  his  sermons  there  was  a  rare  union  of  arguments  andf 
motives,  to  convince  the  mind  and  gain  the  heart :  all  the  foun- 
tains of  reason  and  persuasion  were  open  to  his  discerning  eye. 
There  was  no  resisting  the  force  of  his  discourses,  without  de- 
nying reason  and  divine  revelation.  He  had  a  marvellous  felicity 
and  copiousness  in  speaking.  There  was  a  noble  negligence  in 
his  style ;  for  his  great  mind  could  not  stoop  to  the  affected 
eloquence  of  words.  He  despised  flashy  oratory ;  but  his  ex- 
pressions were  clear  and  powerful,  so  convincing  the  under- 
standing, so  entering  into  the  soul,  so  engaging  the  affections, 
that  those  were  as  deaf  as  adders,  who  were  not  charmed  by  so 
wise  a  charmer.  He  was  animated  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
breathed  celestial  fire,  to  inspire  heat  and  life  into  dead  sinners, 
and  to  melt  the  obdurate  in  their  frozen  tombs. 

^  He  that  was  so  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of  others,  was 
not  negligent  of  his  own ;  but,  as  reguiar  love  requires,  his  first 
care  was  to  prepare  himself  for  heaven.  In  him,  the  virtues  of 
the  contemplative  and  active  life  were  eminently  united.  His 
time  was  spent  in  communion  with  God,  and  in  charity  to  men  : 
he  lived  above  the  sensible  world,  and,  in  solitude  and  silence, 
conversed  with  God.    The  frequent  and  serious  meditation  of 

a 

eternal  things,  was  the  powerful  means  to  make  his  heart  holy 
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and  heavenly,  and  from  thence  his  conversatioiu  Hit  :Ule 
a  practical  sermon,  a  drawing  example :  there  wan  an  air  of 
humility  and  sanctity  in  his  mortified  countenance ;  hu  de- 
portment was  becoming  a  stranger  upon  earth  and  a  citiaea  of 
heaven.  Humility  is  to  other  graces  as  the  morning  star  it  to 
the  sun,  that  goes  before  it,  and  follows  it  hi  the  evening.  Hih 
mility  prepares  us  for  the  receiving  of  grace  :  ^  God  gives  graee 
to  the  humble.'  And  it  follows  the  exercise  of  grace:  *  Not  1/ 
says  the  apostle,  ^  but  the  giace  of  God  in  me.' 

^'  In  Mr.  Baxter  there  was  a  rare  union  of  sublime  knowledge^ 
and  other  spiritual  excellencies,  with  the  lowest  opinion  of  him- 
self. He  wrote  to  one,  that  sent  to  him  a  letter  fidl  of  expies- 
bions  of  honour  and  esteem,  'You  admire  one  you  do  not  knovc; 
knowledge  will  cure  your  error.  The  more  we  know  God^  tk 
more  reason  we  see  to  admire  him ;  but  our  knowledge  of  tke 
creature  discovers  its  imperfections,  and  lessens  our  esteem*'  To 
the  same  person,  expressing  his  veneration  of  him  for  his  excel- 
lent gifts  and  graces,  he  replied  with  heat, '  I  have  the  remainder 
of  pride  in  mc ;  how  dare  you  blow  up  the  sparks  of  it  ? '  He 
desired  some  ministers,  his  chosen  friends,  to  meet  at  his  haimtf 
and  spend  a  day  in  prayer,  for  his  direction  in  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment :  before  the  duty  was  begun,  he  said,  'I  have  desired  your 
assistance  at  this  time,  because  I  believe  God  will  sooner  hev 
your  prayers  than  mine.'  He  imitated  St.  Austin  both  in.Ui 
penitential  confessions  and  retractions.  In  conjunction  with 
humility,  he  had  great  candour  for  others.  He  could  wiUingl^ 
bear  with  persons  of  differing  sentiments ;  he  would  not  prosli* 
tute  his  own  judgment,  nor  ravish  another's.  He  did  not  ofcr- 
esteem  himself,  nor  undenalue  others.  He  would  give  libcvsl 
encomiums  of  many  conforming  divines.  He  was  seveie  to 
himself,  but  candid  in  excusing  the  faults  of  others ;  wheiess 
the  busy  in(|uirer  and  censurer  of  the  faults  of  others,  is  usoaDj 
the  easy  neg lector  of  his  own. 

*^  Self-denial  and  contempt  of  the  world,  were  shining 
in  him.  I  never  knew  any  person  less  indulgent  to  himself, 
more  indifferent  to  his  temporal  interest.  The- offer. of  a  bishop- 
rick  was  no  temptation  to  him  ;  for  his  exalted  soul  despised  the 
pleasures  and  profits  which  others  so  earnestly  desire ;  he  valned 
not  an  empty  title  upon  his  tomb. 

'^  His  patience  was  truly  Christian.  God  does  often  try  his 
children  by  afflictions  to  exercise  their  graces,  to  occasion  their 
victory^  and  to  entitle  them  to  a  triumphant  felicity.    Tbm 
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aaint  was  tried  by  many  afflictions.  We  are  very  tender  of  our 
reputation;  his  name  was  obscured  under  a  cloud  of  detraction. 
Many  slanderous  darts  were  thrown  at  him ;  he  was  charged 
with  schism  and  sedition.  It  is  true  the  censures  and  reproaches 
of  others  whom  he  esteemed  and  loved,  touched  him  in  Uie 
tender  part;  but  he,  with  the  great  apostle,  accounted  it  a 
small  thing  to  be  judged  by  men.  He  was  entire  to  his  con- 
science, and  independent  on  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  his 
patience  was  more  eminently  tried  by  his  continual  pain4  and 
languishing.  Martyrdom  is  a  more  easy  way  of  dying,  when  the 
combat  and  the  victory  are  finished  at  once,  than  to  die  by  de- 
grees every  day.  His  complaints  were  frequent,  but  who  ever 
heard  an  unsubmissive  word  drop  from  his  lips  ?  He  was  not 
put  out  of  his  patience,  nor  out  of  the  possession  of  himself.  In 
his  sharp  pains,  he  said,  *  I  have  a  rational  patience^  and  a  be- 
lieving patience,  though  sense  would  recoil.' 

**  His  pacific  spirit  was  a  clear  character  of  his  being  a  child 
of  God.  How  ardently  he  endeavoured  to  cement  the  breaches 
among  us,  which  others  widen  and  keep  open,  is  publicly  known* 
He  said  to  a  friend,  ^I  can  as  willingly  be  a  martyr  for  love, 
as  for  anv  article  of  the  creed.' 

"  Love  to  the  souls  of  men  was  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  spirit.  In  this  he  imitated  and  honoured  our  Saviour, 
who  prayed,  died,  and  lives,  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  All  his 
natural  and  supernatural  endowments  were  subservient  to  this 
blessed  end.  It  was  his'  meat  and  drink,  the  life  and  joy  of  his 
life,  to  do  good  to  souls.  His  industry  was  almost  incredible  in 
his  studies.  He  had  a  sensitive  nature,  as  desirous  of  ease  as 
others,  and  faint  faculties,  yet  such  was  the  continual  application 
of  himself  to  his  great  work,  as  if  the  labour  of  one  day  had 
supplied  strengtli  for  another,  and  the  willingness  of  the  spirit 
had  supported  the  weakness  of  the  flesh."  ^ 

After  this  extended  view  of  the  character  of  Baxter,  by  those 
who  knew  him  so  intimatelv  as  Sylvester  and  Bates,  and  which 
is  so  amply  sustained  by  the  history  of  his  life  and  his  numerous 
writings,  little  remains  to  be  said  by  me.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage of  drawing  from  the  life,  I  can  only  paint  from  a  copy.  This, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  coming  after  such  a  master  as  Bates, 
and  with  so  difficult  a  subject  as  Baxter,  is  enough  to  deter  me 

*  Bates's  Works,  pp.8H— S20. 
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from  employing  my  unskilful  pencil.  Beddet,  andi  yet  te- 
mains  to  be  said  of  Baxter  and  his  wrifinga,  before  he  eifl  ht 
considered  as  fully  and  fairly  before  the  reader.  Rcierangi 
therefore,  any  general  view  of  him  which  I  liiay  be  aUe  to  gftti 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  second  part,  I  will  at  (itesat  noikt 
only  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  one  grand  leading  fintore  of 
his  character. 

In  describing  this,  I  have  no  better  or  more  appropriate  teiiii 
which  I  can  employ  than  the  word  unearthly;  and  even  titft 
does  not  give  a  full  view  of  all  that  was  absent  from,  aiid  all  dHt 
belonged  to,  his  character  as  a  Christian^  a  niinbtery  and  a 
divine.  Among  his  tiontemporaries  there  were  men  of  eqlal 
talents,  of  more  amiable  dispositions,  and  of  greater  leamipg • 
But  there  was  no  man  in  whom  there  appears  to  have  lieeB  sa 
little  of  earth,  and  so  much  of  heaven ;  so  small  a  portion  of  th 
alloy  of  humanity,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  all  that  la  fflfttiil. 
He  felt  scarcely  any  of  the  attraction  of  this  world^  btit  felt  aid 
manifested  the  most  powerful  affinity  for  the  world  to  come. 

The  strength  and  operation  of  this  principle,  appeared  in  iM 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  in  every  part  of  hi^  pertbMl 
conduct  as  a  Christian.  It  was  manifested  in  the  intenae  atdotf 
of  his  zeal ;  and  the  burning  fervour  of  his  preaching.  It  wai 
displayed  in  his  triumph  over  the  weakness  and  Infinnitiei  of 
his  diseased  body ;  in  his  superiority  to  the  blandiahmenta  and 
charities  of  life,  when  they  interfered  with  his  work,  and  ill  Ui 
equal  regardlessncss  of  shame  and  suffering,  reward  or  bMoi^ 
where  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  men  were  i  uiUCIfl 

Influenced  by  this  principle,  he  threw  himself  into  the  aftift 
to  check  what  he  considered  its  wild  career.  He  icpiMKnl 
Cromwell ;  he  expostulated  with  Charles ;  and  dared  the  fiewi 
of  both.  The  same  motive  induced  him  to  abstain  froih  mar- 
riage, while  his  work  required  all  his  attention.  To  him  t 
bishoprick  had  no  charms,  and  a  prison  no  terrors,  when  he  eoeU 
not  enjoy  the  one  with  a  good  conscience,  and  was  docftned  loflM 
other  for  conscience'  sake.  He  stood  unappalled  befbfe  the  iMr 
of  JefFerics,  listening  with  composure  to  his  ribaldry,  and  UnM 
have  gone  to  the  gibbet  or  the  stake  ndthonta  mnfmm  er 
complaint. 

His  very  imprudences  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  ei< 
in  which,  compared  with  others,  this  principle  exiated  in 
He  seems  scarcely  to  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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tainly  knetrit  not^  To  hhn,  conscience  and  the  \tm  of  Gdd,  iieHl 
the  nile  of  datf ,  not  utility,  or  the  hope  of  siteceis,  Thefe  Will 
no  poaeibility  of  influencing  him  by  the  promise  of  re#ard^  o^ 
the  fear  of  disappointment.  Consequences  seldom  entered  itttd 
Us  calculations.  He  would  hot  be  deterred  from  pleaching  A 
sermon,  from  writing  a  book,  or  making  a  speech,  if  duty  seeflM^d 
to  require,  by  all  the  entreaties  of  his  brethreii^  or  the  threat^ 
coings  of  his  enemies.  The  Aivour  and  the  fittwti  of  God  ht^ 
alone  regarded,  and  by  their  irresistible  influence  he  was  <!ilrried 
iearlcssly  onward  to  eternity. 

The  nicety  of  many  of  his  distinctions,  and  the  scrupulosity 
of  his  conscience,  arose,  not  merely  from  the  metaphysical  cha- 
racter of  his  mind,  but  from  its  high  spirituality.  His  conscience, 
Hke  the  sensitive  plant,  shrunk  from  every  touch  that  was  calcu- 
lated, however  remotely,  to  affect  it.  On  this  account,  he  could 
not  subscribe  what  he  did  not  understand ;  he  could  not  profess 
to  believe  where  he  had  not  sufficient  evidence ;  he  could  not 
promise  to  obey  if  he  did  not  intend  to  perform,  or  if  he  ques- 
tioned the  right  to  command.  He  was  not  a  quibbling  sophist 
who  delighted  to  perplex  and  entangle,  but  a  Christian  casuist, 
alive  to  the  authority  of  God,  and  concerned  only  to  know  and 
to  do  his  will. 

In  the  high-toned  character  of  Baxter's  religion,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  efficacious  grace  of 
God.  It  was  this  which  made  him  all  that  he  was,  and  effected 
by  him  all  that  he  did.  No  man  would  have  been  more  disposed 
than  himself  to  magnify  its  richness,  its  freeness,  and  its  power. 
Whatever  mistakes  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  his  theological 
creed,  they  affected  not  his  view  of  this  principle  in  the  divine 
administration,  or  his  experience  of  its  power.  But  grace 
blessed  him  not  only  in  bestowing  pardon,  and  inducing  its  ac- 
ceptance, but  by  producing  conformity  of  character  to  God,  and 
meetness  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven  ;  this  he  cultivated  and 
experienced  in  an  eminent  degree.  During  more  than  half  a 
century,  he  adorned,  by  every  Christian  virtue,  the  doctrine  of 
God,  his  Saviour,  and  died  cherishing  the  deepest  humility  and 
self-abasement,  yet  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

In  studying  the  character  of  Richard  Baxter,  then,  while  I 
would  do  honour  to  the  man,  and  justice  to  his  talents ;  while 
I  would  speak  in  the  strongest  terras  of  his  genius  and  his  elo- 
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quence;  while  I  would  venerate  him  as  the  leader  of  the.noUi 
army  of  Nonconformist  confessors,  whose  laboars  and  aqfliefiiigi 
have  secured  for  them  a  deathless  renown^  I  would  above  aU 
contemplate  him  as  the  Man  of  God,  strong  in  fiuth,  rich  in  the 
fruits  of  love,  and  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  holinen.  In 
these  respects  he  had  probably  few  equals,  and  no  superioiiy 
even  in  an  age  when  eminent  characters  were  not  rare.  But 
what  God  did  for  liim  he  can  do  for  others ;  and  what  a  world 
might  this  be,  were  every  country  furnished  with  but  a  few  such 
men  as  Richard  Baxter  1 
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RICHARD    BAXTER^ 


CHAPTER  1. 


WORKS  ON  TBB  BVIDBNCB8  OF  BBUGION. 

I»tradi9cfory  Obscrvationt  op  the  Tb«olofic«l  LUentqre  of  the  ptfiod^ 
Arrenfement  of  this  Part  of  the  Work— Im|iortaiice  pf  t^e  EvideiHref  oC 
Religion— <  UoreaMDableiiiKts  of  lofidelity '—Dedication  to  Bio|^hill— In*^ 
teoded  as  a  Reply  to  ClemeDt  Writei^-Nature  and  Plan  of  the  Work-- 
*  Reasons  of  the  Chnstian  Relipon  '-^View  of  the  Work—'  More  Reasons 
for  the  Christian  Religion  '—Intended  as  a  Reply  to  Lord  Herbert—*  Oil' 
tbe  Immortality  of  the  Soul  '—Notice  of  Firft  Attack  in  English  on  thia 
I>octrinc — Glanril— Dr.  Henry  More— Baxter's  Notions  of  the  Soul's  Im- 
materiality— '  Certainty  of  the  Worid  of  SplriU '—Singular  Nature  of  thia 
Book — Remarks  on  Witchcraft  and  Apparitions — Baxter,  the  First  Origi* 
nal  Writer  iu  EuglisU  on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation— Momay—Grotius 
—Bishop  Fotherby — Stillingfleet— Concluding  Observations. 

Having  completed  the  regular  memoir  of  Baxter's  public  and 
private  life,  we  now  proceed  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  an  historical  and  critical  account  of 
his  very  numerous  writings.  These  occupied  the  principal  part 
of  his  time  for  many  years,  and  by  these  he  will  continue,  though 
dead,  to  profit  the  church  of  God  for  ages  to  come.  I  have 
previously  avoided  almost  every  thing  respecting  his  works,  but 
the  enumeration  of  them  in  the  respective  periods  in  which  they 
appeared.  To  have  noticed  them  in  connexion  with  his  life 
and  times,  would  either  have  been  destructive  of  the  continuity 
of  the  narrative,  or  to  avoid  this,  the  account  must  have  been  so 
brief  and  general,  as  greatly  to  destroy  its  interest.  I  have, 
therefore,  reserved  the  consideration  of  his  writings  till  the 
close  of  his  life,  tliat  I  might  give  them  an  entirely  distinct  d^ 
partment« 
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The  remark  which  is  commonly  made  respecting  anthorsy 
that  they  arq  chiefly  to  be  known  by  their  writingSy  is  only  to  a 
limited  extent  applicable  to  Baxter.  The  former  part  of  this 
work  shows,  that  independently  of  his  writings,  he  would  hate 
been  known  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  men 
of  his  times,  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged*  He  took  an 
active  part  in  all  those  transactions  that  distinguished  the  reli- 
gious body  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  whose  aflairs  often 
involved  the  politics  and  interests  of  the  nation  at  laige.  Hit 
influence  among  his  brethren  throughout  the  country,  the  reqwet 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  government,  his  popolarity  at  a 
preacher,  and  the  sufferings  which  he  endured,  all  prove  that  Ut 
title  to  celebrity  does  not  exclusively  rest  on  his  publiahed  wofks. 
He  was  not  a  mere  recluse  student,  or  a  professional  writer;  bat 
an  active,  laborious,  and  public-spirited  man. 

Still,  the  writings  of  Baxter,  which  formed  so  important  a  por- 
tion of  those  labours  in  which  he  so  long  engaged,  were  nggaidri 
by  himself  as  among  the  chief  means  of  his  usefulness, and  fnmiiii 
us  with  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  mind,  that  they  sie 
justly  entitled,  in  a  life  of  him,  to  the  most  ample  eonsidenrtioni 
By  their  means,  too,  his  usefulness  has  been  extended  and  pei^ 
petuatcd  beyond  the  period  of  his  own  existence,  and  far  beyonl 
the  immediate  sphere  of  his  personal  labours* 


Baxter  lived  at  a  time  when  the  literature  of  Great  Britain 
influenced  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  peculiar 
stances  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  nature,  which  then  occoned; 
after  it  had  made  considerable  progress  in  some  departflicnUi 
but  before  it  had  acquired  that  fixed  character,  and  deMB 
formj  which  it  assumed  in  the  course  of  the  following  ecntVTt 
For  a  long  period  after  the  Reformation,  the  chief  subject  wUA 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  theological  writers  of  England** 
the  Popish  controversy.  They  judged  it  then  necessary  to  vt 
both,  offensively  and  defensively  towards  the  church  of  RoflM;ts 
maintain  the  grounds  on  which  the  reformed  church  lepaislcl 
from  that  corrupt  system  ;  and  to  show  that  its  doctrinei  co^ 
monies,  and  genius,  were  all  at  variance  with  Christianity,  Ei^^ 
divinity  was  then  also  a  new  thing;  hence  it  became  of 
portance  to  supply  a  wholesome  pabulum,  than  to  expend 
labour  in  dressing  it ;  to  furnish  the  converts  from  RonewiA 
food  of  such  a  ({uality  as  would  most  effectually  preserve  ikB 
from  longing  after  the  delicacies  of  the  imperial  stnuapcL  .    . 
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Oat  of  the  controversy,  respecting  the  prindplei  of  the  Re* 
formation^  arose  the  puritanical  and  the  nonconformist  debates, 
lAany,  from  the  beginning,  were  not  content  to  stop  at  Canter- 
bory ;  they  conceived  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  re* 
qoired  them  to  proceed  further;  they  wished  to  divest  them* 
idves  of  every  rag  and  relic  which  had  belonged  to  the  mother 
of  abominations ;  and  sought  to  save  their  souls,  not  merely  by  a 
speedy,  but  by  a  far*distant  flight  from  her.  Hence  the  ques- 
tions about  imposition,  ecdesiaiHical  authority,  church  govern* 
ment,  forms  and  vestment^.  The  influence  of  the  court,  which 
was  never  reformed,  except  in  name,  and  the  timid  and  worldly 
policy  of  church  rulers,  were  constandy  opposed  to  too  wide 
a  separation  from  Rome. 

FVom  this  state  of  things  sprang  the  nonconformist  separation 
from  the  Anglican  church,  and  the  numerous  discussions  which 
oecopied  so  large  a  portion  of  our  theological  literature  down  to 
the  times  of  Baxter.  No  period  of  rest  and  liberty  had  really 
been  enjoyed.  The  public  mind  had  come  to  no  settied  con- 
clusions on  many  important  points.  Debates  on  matters  appa- 
rendy  trifling,  were  often  fiercely  maintained,  because  they 
implied  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  other  things  of  far  more  im-* 
portance  than  themselves. 

Where  much  oppression  was  exercised  on  the  one  hand,  and 
much  suffering  endured  on  the  other ;  in  the  one  case  a  con- 
stant struggle  to  maintain  authority,  and  in  the  other  to  secure 
existence ;  it  would  he  vain  to  expect  the  refinements  and  delica- 
cies of  literature.  Biblical  science,  profound  and  elegant  theolo- 
gical disquisition,  the  exercises  of  taste  and  fancy,  in  reference  to 
religion,  could  not  flourish  in  such  circumstances.  Among  the 
Puritans  and  Nonconformists,  especially,  these  things  are  not  to 
be  looked  for.  They  were  men  born  to  suffering  and  to  combat* 
Accustomed  to  the  din  of  war  from  their  infancy,  they  insen- 
sibly acquired  its  language,  and  something  of  its  spirit.  Their 
poleniics  were  a  part  of  their  existence ;  their  sufferings  some- 
times chastened,  but  more  frequently  roused  their  spirits.  Hence 
they  studied  not  so  much  the  polish  of  the  weapon  as  its  temper; 
and  were  more  careful  to  maintain  their  sentiments,  than  fas- 
tidious in  the  mode  of  expressing  them. 

Tlieir  writings  were,  from  these  circumstances,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, limited  to  two  departments, practical  and  controversial;  the 
former  including  all  that  was  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Christian  life  in  times  of  peculiar  distress  and  peril; 
the  latter,  all  that  was  deemed  necessary  in  self-defence  or  vin- 
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dicatioti,  or  for  the  promotion  of  those  principlesi  cm  aeeollDt 
of  which  they  were  exposed  to  great  tribulation.  In  both  these 
departments  they  almost  exhaust  the  subjects  which  they 
They  brought  forward  both  argument  and  consolation  in 
They  had  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  prune  or  abridge*  It 
was  often  necessary  to  meet  the  adversary  with  the  weapon 
which  could  be  immediately  seized,  or  most  eflfectiTely  cmployidi 
and  as  the  appetite  for  instruction  was  voracious^  tha  wajfiflj 
was  required  to  be  abundant,  rather  than  of  the  finest  quali^* 

<<  The  agitated  state  of  surrounding  circumstanoea  gaM  thsai 
continual  proof  of  the  instability  of  all  things  temporal ;  and 
inculcated  on  them  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  happiness  which 
might  be  independent  of  external  things.  They  thus  ptaeticaDy 
learned  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  life,  except  in  its  relation 
to  eternity;  and  they  declared  to  their  fellow-creatiiras  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  the  tone  of  men  who 
knew  that  the  lightest  word  which  they  spoke  outweighed  in  the 
balance  of  reason,  as  well  as  of  the  sanctuary,  the  iralna  of 
all  earth's  plans,  and  politics,  and  interests.  They  wera 
high  and  firm  ground.  They  stood  in  the  midst  of  that 
pestuous  ocean,  secure  on  the  rock  of  ages ;  and  as  thay  vtr 
tered  to  those  around  them  their  invitations  or  remonatnuiflO% 
or  consolations,  they  thought  not  of  the  tasteS)  but  of  lbs 
necessities  of  men, — they  thought  only  of  the  difference  betwesa 
being  lost  and  being  saved,  and  they  cried  aloud^  and  spaicl 
not. 

"  lliere  is  no  doubt  a  great  variety  of  thought^  and  fealiili 
and  expression,  to  be  met  with  in  the  theological  writers  of  tkll 
class*;  but  deep  and  solemn  seriousness  is  the  common  cka* 
racter  of  them  all.  They  seem  to  have  felt  mnch.  Rd%ioa 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  as  an  unused  theory  in  their  hcaiii 
they  were  forced  to  live  on  it  as  their  food,  and  to  have 
to  it  as  their  only  strength  and'comfort.  Hence  their 
are  never  given  as  abstract  views :  they  are  alwaya  deeply  in* 
pregnated  with  sentiment.  Their  style  reminds  us  of  the  U^ 
which  streams  through  the  stained  and  storied  windows  of  tf 
ancient  cathedral.  It  is  not  light  merely,  but  light  modified  by 
the  rich  hues,  and  the  quaint  forms,  and  the  various  ii 
of  the  pictured  medium  through  which  it  passes :  oo  thcae 
rable  worthies  do  not  merely  give  us  truth,  but  tenth  in  its  hh* 
torical  application  to  the  various  struggles,  and  difficulties  aai 
dejections,  of  their  strangely-chequered  lives.'** 

•  £rikiuc't  <  luiroductory  Eui^  to  Baiter*!  Saint's  Roil|*  M^  7»  tt 
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These  beautiful  sentences  accurately  characterise  the  writings 
of  the  Puritans  and  Nonoonformists  in  general^  while  they 
justly  explain  the  causes  of  those  peculiarities  by  which  they 
are  distinguished. 

From  the  time  of  the  civil  wars^  another  circumstance  affected 
the  character  of  our  theological  writing.  The  restraints  on  the 
press,  and  consequently  on  the  minds  of  men,  being  then  taken 
away,  every  man  who  began  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  atld 
who  deemed  himself  capable  of  putting  his  thoughts  together, 
judged  that  he  had  a  call  to  do  so.  There  was  no  longer  any 
faar  of  the  Star  Chamber  or  High  Commission.  A  nati^  lif 
writers  was  born  in  a  day.  Sects  increased,  controversi^  mul- 
tiplied, the  press  teemed  with  an  innumerable  progeny 


*'  Hourly  conceiTed, 
And  hourly  boru ;' 


.!» 


whose  nature  partook  of  the  quality  of  the  circumstances 
vriiich  gave  them  birth.  They  were  crude,  ill-formed,  and  mis- 
shaped ;  and  capable,  for  the  most  part,  of  only  an  ephemeral 
existence.  **  Then,"  as  Milton  says,  '^  was  the!  time  in  special,  to 
write  and  speak  what  might  help  to  the  further  discussing  of 
matters  in  agitation.  The  temple  of  Janus,  with  his  controvert* 
sial  face^,  might  not  insignificantly  be  regarded  as  set  open. 
All  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth ; 
but  truth  was  prepared  to  grapple  with  falsehood,  and  sustained 
no  injury  in  a  free  and  open  encounter."^ 

Of  the  infinite  and  motley  generation  of  writers  thus  {Pro- 
duced, but  a  small  number  of  master  spirits  could  be  expected 
to  survive  that  oblivion  to  which  the  great  body  was  inevitably 
doonned ;  and  even  these  could  not  escape  injury  from  the  bad 
qualities  of  those  circumstances  by  which  they  were  constantly 
surrounded.  Only  a  few  men,  of  any  age,  are  destined  for  im- 
mortality, on  earth ;  the  far  greater  number  must  always  be  for- 
gotten. Spencer,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  and  a  few  others, 
are  the  men  of  their  respective  periods,  to  whom  alone  almost 
the  world  of  intellect  looks  back  with  admiration,  as  giving  cha- 
racter and  importance  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

Hooker,  and  Hall,  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  Chillingworth,  Owen, 
Baxter,  and  Howe,  occupy  a  similar  place  among  the  religious 
writers  of  their  respective  times.  The  great  majority  of  their 
contemporaries  have  already  ceased  to  exist  as  authors;  and 
even  a  more  select  class  are  slowly  floating  to  an  oblivion  which 

k  Areopaf^etica,  Prose  Workt,  p.  394.  Edit.  1697. 
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certainly  awaits  them.  The  principal  prodoctioiit  of  die 
above,  and  perhaps  of  a  few  more  writers,  relate  to  niatten  of 
universal  and  perpetual  interest,  which  render  it  improbable  that 
they  will  ever  be  left  behind  by  the  stream  of  time.  Hmv 
principles  are  founded  in  immutable  truth,  while  the  itrengdi 
of  their  intellectual  powers,  or  the  brilliancy  of  their  imagiaip 
tions,  are  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  fatnre  laee 
of  mortals. 

But  even  they  were  infected  or  influenced  by  the  dram* 
stances  to  which  we  have  adverted.  None  of  them  are  faoltleH. 
If  they  are  distinguished  for  their  splendid  qualitieSy  tbey 
also  strongly  marked  by  deformities  and  vices.  They 
too  much,  and  therefore  must  often  have  written  eaxda/tf» 
They  entered  deeply  into  the  controversies  of  the  tirocti  and 
hence  caught  something  of  their  tone  and  spirit,  lliey  knew 
not  when  to  stop,  or  to  consider  their  subject  dime.  IVj 
choke  their  pages  with  learned  quotations,  and  load  them  witk 
marginal  stuffings,  which  often  savour  more  of  conceit  and 
pedantry  than  tend  to  the  reader's  edification.  They  studied 
impression  rather  than  beauty,  and  often  astonish  us  by  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  rather  than  pleaaeby  tht 
felicity  of  their  language,  or  the  harmony  of  their  periods. 

These  remarks  apply  most  fully  and  particularly  to 
as  a  writer.  He  possesses  all  the  good  and  high  qualities 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  choice  spirits  with  whom  be 
He  was  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  fertility  of  mind, 
of  genius,  or  versatility  of  talent.  He  wrote  more  than  any  of 
his  brethren ;  and  more,  of  what  he  did  write,  continuea  to  ha 
read  and  admired.  But  if  he  partook  of  their  excellenciei^  ht 
also  shared  largely  in  their  faults ;  the  former  belonged  pie- 
perly  to  the  man,  the  latter  to  his  circumstances. 

Baxter  wrote  both  voluminously  and  on  almost  every  topk  of 
religion.  His  works  form  a  system  and  library  of  themodfiii 
Instead,  therefore,  of  reviewing  them  in  the  chronological  ordET 
of  their  publication,  I  have  divided  them  into  classes,  to 
which  I  have  devoted  a  chapter.  Following  the  beat 
ment  I  could  adopt,  under  the  several  heads  of*— Works  on  Ac 
Evidences  of  Kcligion — On  the  Doctrines  of  Religion "^Qi 
Conversion — On  Christian  Experience— On  Christian  Bttner^ 
On  Catholic  Communion — On  Nonconformity— On  Popdy"* 
On  Antinomianism — On  the  Baptist,  Quaker,  and  MflhaM 
rian  Controversies— Historical  and  Political  Works— Dtiutioi 
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.aly  Esqpository,  and  Poetical  Works;  some  account  will  be 
found  of  every  thing  which  Baxter  published. 

By  pursuing  this  course^  a  more  accurate  view  may  be  obtain- 
ed of  his  genius  and  labours  as  a  writer;  while  the  reader 
may  make  his  own  selection  of  topics,  on  which  to  consult  the 
opinions  of  this  eminent  man.  In  general,  I  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  present  an  analysis  of  his  works.  This  would  have 
been  impracticable  within  die  bounds  of  my  undertaking,  and 
perhq>s  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  I  have,  however,  always 
represented  their  nature  and  design ;  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  produced,  and  any  known  effects  or  consequences 
•which  arose  from  them.  In  this  examination  of  his  writings,  va- 
rious occurrences,  omitted  in  the  regular  narrative  of  his  life, 
will  be  found,  and  notices  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
friends  and  opponents,  will  be  given.  The  remainder  of  this 
chapter  will,  therefore,  be  devoted  to  the  works  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Religion. 

The  evidences  of  religion  do  not  tilways  occupy  that  place  in 
the  attention  of  men,  which  their  great  importance  merits.  The 
truth  of  revelation  is  so  much  taken  for  granted  among  Chris- 
tians, that  few,  comparatively,  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining into  the  grounds  of  their  faith.  But  the  mind  of  Baxter 
was  so  constituted  that  it  could  not  be  satisfied  without  the  most 
rigid  examination  of  that  subject,  which  was  of  all  others  the 
most  important  to  him.  He  was  early  affected  with  doubts 
and  difficulties,  to  remove  which,  he  instituted  the  most  rigid 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  religion.  He  made  it  his  business  to  sift 
and  weigh  every  argument,  and  to  give  to  the  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  evidence,  only  that  weight  in  the  scale  which  intrin- 
sically belonged  to  them.  On  this  subject,  the  following  pas- 
sage from  his  own  life  is  entitled  to  attention. 

"Among  truths  certain  in  themselves,  all  are  not  equally 
certain  unto  me ;  and  even  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  I 
must  needs  say  with  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  in  his  *Eccles.  Polit.,' 
*  that  whatever  men  may  pretend,  the  subjective  certainty  can- 
not go  beyond  the  objective  evidence;  for  it  is  caused  thereby, 
as  the  print  on  the  wax  is  caused  by  that  on  the  seal.'  I  do 
more  of  late,  therefore,  than  ever,  discern  a  necessity  of  a  me- 
thodical procedure  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
and  of  beginning  at  natural  verities,  as  presupposed  fundament- 
ally to  supernatural ;  though  God  may,  when  he  pleases,  reveal 
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all  at  once,  and  even  natural  truths  by  supernatural  revela^Mk 
It  is  a  marvellous  great  help  to  my  faith,  to  find  it  built  m 
so  sure  foundations,  and  so  consonant  to  the  law  of  natwei  I 
am  not  so  foolish  as  to  pretend  my  certdnty  to  be  greater  llm 
it  is,  merely  because  it  is  a  dishonour  to  be  less  oertein ;  eor 
will  I  by  shame  be  kept  from  confessing  the  infirmitlei^  which 
those  have  as  much  as  I,  who  hj-pocritically  reproach  me  witk 
them. 

''  My  certainty  that  I  am  a  man,  is  before  my  eertuntjtlMt 
there  is  a  God ;  for  quod  facU  notum^  eti  magii  noimmm    Mj 
certainty  that  there  is  a  God,  is  greater  than  my  certainty  Ait 
he  requireth  love  and  holiness  of  his  creature ;  my  certainty  of 
this  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  life  of  reward  and  pea- 
ishment  hereafter ;  my  certcunty  of  that  is  greater  than  my  esr- 
tainty  of  the  endless  duration  of  it,  and  of  the  immorCali^  sf 
individuate  souls ;  my  certainty  of  the  Deity  is  greater  than  ay 
certainty  of  the  Christian  faith ;  my  certainty  of  the  ChrMm 
faith,  in  its  essentials,  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  po^ 
fection  and  infallibility  of  all  the  holy  Scriptures;  myeeitainqrof 
that  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  meaning  of  many  pt^ 
ticular  texts,  and  so  of  the  truth  of  many  particular  doctrias^ 
or  of  the  canonicalness  of  some  certain  books.  So  that  aa  yoa  iss 
by  what  gradations  my  understanding  doth  proceed,  so  also  dMi 
my  certainty  differeth  as  the  evidences  differ.    And  they  dMi 
will  begin  all  their  certainty  with  that  of  the  truth  of  tiie  Strife 
ture,  as  the  principium  cognoscendi,  may  meet  me  at  dM  SMS 
end ;  but  they  must  give  me  leave  to  undertake  to  prove  Id  a 
heathen  or  infidel,  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  necessity  of  hoi* 
ness,  and  the  certainty  of  a  reward  or  punishment,  even  whli 
yet  he  denieth  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  in  order  to  his  believ- 
ing it  to  be  true."*^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  necessity  of  puwiinAc 
above  plan,  in  the  discussion  of  the  evidences  of  ChriiliaBkfi 
there  is  much  justice  in  the  train  of  Baxter's  argument.  lW 
man  who  looked  so  narrowly  and  cautiously  for  proof  of  evay 
thing  that  he  believed,  was  undoubtedly  well  qualified  te  mks 
on  the  subject  of  evidence,  for  the  benefit  of  othcra. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  the  writings  of  Baxter  on  Al 
evidences  of  religion,  the  first  work  which  presents  itself,  faodlk 
the  order  of  time  and  that  of  nature,  is  his  '  Unreaaonabkwsi^ 

<  L\tt,  parti.  |i.  12S. 
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iDfidelity/^  This  work  b  dedicated  to  Lord  Broghill,  then  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  of  State  for  the  affairs  of  Scodand. 
•  Baxter^  we  have  already  seen^  was  well  acquainted  with  him ; 
he  speaks  of  him  in  this  dedication,  very  respectfolly,  as  a  re- 
ligious man,  while  he  gives  him,  as  was  his  custom,  some  very 
wholesome  admonition.  In  this  respect  Baxter's  dedications 
•re  worthy  of  imitation.  They  are  polite  and  courteous,  bet 
never  flattering  or  adulatory.  He  knew  how  to  point  a  complt- 
nent,  but  never  forgot,  in  addressing  otheie,  what  was  due  to 
his  own  character,  as  a  man  of  God.  There  is  mueh  beauty  is 
well  as  fidelity  in  the  address  to  Lord  Broghill,  who  made  a  emi- 
aiderable  figure  in  the  political  world  for  many  years.  The 
•ooeasion  of  writing  and  publishing  this  bo(>k,  which  appeared 
'in  1655,  he  tells  us,  was  his  forming  ^a  troublesome  acquaink- 
tnnee  with  Clement  Writer,  of  Worcester,*  an  ancient  men,  wBo 
had  long  seemed  a  forward  professor  of  religiousness,  and  of  a 
good  conversation,  but  had  been  perverted  to  he  knew  not  what. 
A  Seeker  he  professed  to  be,  but  was  either  a  juggling  FafrisC, 
or  an  infidel ;  more  probably  the  latter.  He  had  written  a 
seomAiI  book  against  the  ministry,  called  '  Jus  Divinum  Presby- 
teril,'  and  afterwards,  two  more  against  the  Scriptures  and  me. 
His  assertion  to  me  was,  that  no  man  is  bound  to  believe  hi 
Christ,  who  doth  not  see  confirming  miracles  with  his  own  eyes.''' 

It  is  very  instructive  to  find  the  grand  argument  against 
Christianity,  of  which  David  Hume  supposed  himself  to  be  the 
inventor,  anticipated  by  a  fanatical  Seeker  of  the  times  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Hume's  favourite  dogma  was,  that  a 
miracle  is  incapable  of  such  proof  firom  human  testimony,  as 
to  entitle  it  to  belief.  Clement  Writer's  idea  seems  to  have 
been,  ^^that  whatever  reality  might  have  belonged  to  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  they  cannot  be  proved  so  as  to  oblige  us."  Campbell 
successfully  demolished  the  ablest  and  most  acute  sceptic  of 
modern  times ;  Baxter  was  no  less  successful  in  overturning  hb 
adversarv.* 

He  intended  it  also  as  a  supplement  to  the  second  part  of  his 

*  Works,  vol.  XX. 

•  A  curious  accouoc  of  Cletntnt  Writer  it  sivtn  by  Edward*  in  hit '  Qsa- 
f^rena/  In  bU  usual  style  of  invective,  be  calls  bim  *' an  arch  heretic— « 
fearful  apostate — an  oM  wolf — and  a  subtile  man.*'  He  represents  bim  as  a 
materialist  and  mortalist — a  denier  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
fi^tft  of  the  ministry,  unless  possessed  of  apostolic  powers.— Parti,  p.  27. 

'  Life,  parti,  p.  116. 

f  As  a  piece  of  beautiful  arf^meut,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  hooic  ia  tbe  Ea- 
(lish  laui^afre  better  entitled  to  tbe  reader's  atteotioOi  Cbaa  *  The  Trsstits  on 
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'Sunt's  Rett,'  which  treats  of  the  proob  of  the  tmlfa  and 
tain  futurity  of  our  rest,  and  attempts  to  show  .that  the 
tures  which  promise  it,  are  the  perfect,  inCdlibla  word  of  Ged. 
Although  the  propriety  of  referring  to  the  tmth  of  tlie 
testimony  as  the  foundation  of  hope  in  the  rest  ol  God 
be  called  in  question,  the  necessity  of  devoting  the  fiMrth  pM 
of  a  devotional  treatise  to  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  fflji^i 
is  very  questionable.  This  was  objected  to  at  the  time^  m  ap* 
pears  from  his  preface  to  this  part  of  the  latter  cditkme  of  his 
^  Rest.'  He  did  not  alter  the  book,  however ;  but  the 
appear  to  have  led  him  to  discuss  the  subject  in  thia 
treatise. 

^  The  Unreasonableness  of  Infidelity,'  is  divided  fasto  faur  parts. 
In  the  first,  he  considers  the  Spirit's  extrinsic  vritoesa  to  Quii- 
tianity,  with  the  question  proposed  to  him  by  Cleoient  Wrilarf 
whether  the  miraculous  works  of  Christ  and  hia  discipha  de 
oblige  those  to  believe  who  never  saw  them  ?  In  the  eecendi  he 
considers  the  Spirit's  internal  witness  to  the  truth  of  Chriadaai^. 
In  the  third,  he  fumbhes  a  demonstration  that,  the  Spirit  and 
works  of  Christ  were  the  finger  of  God,  to  prevent  what  he  tmh 
sidered  to  be  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  laM^  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  arrogancy  of  reaaon  and  the  pride 
of  ignorance,  are  the  great  causes  of  men's  infideii^  and 
quarrelling  with  the  Word  of  God. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  pursued  in  this  very  vakalb 
treatise.  It  evidently  embraces,  with  one  exceptioD,  whidi  I 
shall  afterwards  notice,  the  great  leading  arguments  on 
Christianity  is  founded,  and  by  which  it  may  be  morallj 
atrated  to  have  come  from  God.  He  niUnrally  and  piuptily 
commences  with  the  external,  or  what  he  calls  the  eastgimiii  !»■ 
timony  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  minerieas 
works  performed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Theae^  froaa  Ihrir 
magnitude,  from  their  number  and  variety,  from  the 
stances  in  which  they  were  performed,  and  from  the 
ing  conviction  they  produced  at  the  time,  satisfisetorily 
that  the  Christian  revelation  is  from  heaven  and  not 
The  following  appears  to  me  to  place  the  argument  from 
in  a  very  forcible  point  of  view. 

^  If  any  shall  seal  the  doctrine  that  he  bringeth  in  the 
of  God,  with  the  testimony  of  such  numerous,  erident^ 


Mimclet/ hjr Dr. Campbell.   As  a  mere  iatellectosl  tieicis^  UnSriditf 
repsjr  a  cardul  examination. 
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ablemiracle^itU  the  highest  proof  of  the  troth  of  MedoetriM^ 
that  flesh  aod  Uood  can  expect.  And  if  God  do  not  gyvo'  «■ 
Mificient  help  to  discover  a  falsehood  in  the  testintODy,  we  mmft 
take  it  for  his  voice  and  truth.  For  if  God  shall  let  men  or 
devils  use  the  highest  mark  of  a  divine  testimony  to  eonfam  a 
Key  while  they  pretend  it  to  be  divine,  and  do  not  control  this, 
be  leaveth  men  utterly  remediless.  For  we  cannot  go  up  into 
heaven  to  see  what  hand  these  things  are  wroi^ht  by.  We  are 
certain  they  cannot  be  done  without  divine  permistton  and  eom- 
mission;  we  are  sure  that  God  is  the  true,  just,  merciful 
Governor  of  the  world;  and  as  sure  as  it  belongeth  to  a  Rector 
to  promulgate,  as  well  as  enact  his  own  laws,  they  cannot 
obl^  us,  till  promulgated,  that  is,  sufficiently  revealed.  And 
if  he  shall  suffer  any  to  say,  ^God  sent  me  to  you  on  this 
asessage,  and  to  bac^  this  formation  with  such  a  stream  of 
-  asirades  through  a  whole  age  by  many  thousand  hands,  and 
abdl  not  any  way  contradict  them,  nor  give  us  sufficient  help 
to  discover  the  delusion,  then  it  must  needs  be  taken  for  God's 
own  act,  seeing  by  office  he  is  our  Rector ;  or  else  that  God  hath 
given  up  the  world  to  the  dispose  and  government  of  the  devIL 
Now,  let  any  man  of  right  reason  judge  whether  it  be  possible 
Aat  the  just  and  merciful  God,  being  naturally  our  governor  as 
vre  are  his  creatures,  should  give  permission  or  commission  to 
the  devil  to  deceive  the  world  in  his  name,  by  changing  and 
vrorking  against  the  very  course  of  nature,  and  by  means  that  no 
man  can  possibly  try;  and  so, leave  his  creature  remedilessly  to 
be  misled  and  perish." 

The  theological  scholar  will  scarcely  requireto  be  informed  that 
in  this  passage  the  substance  of  the  argument  of  Farmer's  cele- 
brated treatise  on  miracles,  is  comprised.  The  object  of  that  able 
and  unanswerable  work  is  to  show,  that  miracles  prove  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  not  the  doctrine  the  reality  of  the  miracles; 
and  that  in  every  case  in  which  they  have  been  really  performed, 
they  have  been  wrought  by  a  divine  agency,  and  in  proof  of  a 
message  or  testimony  sent  from  God.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  Baxter  has  maintained  his  argument  with  the  same  clear- 
ness and  consistency  as  Farmer :  but  making  allowance  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  every  subject,  it  is 
precisely  of  the  same  nature,  and  managed  with  distinguished 
ability. 

Baxter  concedes  to  Satan  a  power  which  Farmer  denies  to 

^  Worksi  vol.  JUL.  p.  3SS. 
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him^—that  of  operating  on  human  creatuies  in  a  ■optmatnil 
manner.  In  this  very  book,  he  tells  numeroos  ^iparitioD  nd 
ghost  stories ;  but  they  are  not  introduced  to  prove  dial  Satm 
has  the  power  of  working  miracles  |  but  to  show  from  the  oppo- 
site nature  of  Christ's  works  and  his,  that  they  could  not  proceed 
from  the  same  quarter.  It  seems  to  me  very  evident^  thoogfi 
Baxter  did  not  pursue  it,  that  the  argument  in  the  paangc  ex- 
tracted above,  goes  all  the  length  of  Parmer. 

The  view  which  he  took  of  miracles  as  the  grand  testiaway 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  truth,  led  him  to  consider  the  nature  of  dMt 
channel  through  which  this  species  of  evidence  has  been  broaght 
down  to  us.  Here  he  takes  up  the  historical  testimony,  or  the 
universal  and  unbroken  tradition,  not  of  the  church,  bat  of  al 
kinds  of  moral  and  historic  evidence,  that  the  Scriptnret  in  om 
hands  are  the  writings  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bev^ 
and  that  the  facts  which  they  record  have  been  recognieed  er 
admitted  from  the  very  beginning.  The  argument  in  thh  and  the 
preceding  part  is  maintained  with  great  power,  and  acaredy  bd^ 
rior,in  clearness  and  cogency,  to  the  masterly  reasoning  of  Pidey. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  treating  the  external  evidcnoc^  ke 
takes  no  notice  of  the  subject  of  prophecy.  He  aaeigns  ao 
reason  for  this  omission  ;  and  therefore  I  apprehend  he  meidy 
regarded  it  as  unnecessary  to  the  strength  of  his  aigument, 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  its  regular 
cution  by  the  introduction  of  another  topic,  which  wonld  haie 
required  very  extended  consideration,  and  perhaps  have  dia- 
tracted  both  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  readers.  And  ■ 
Writer  had  not  adverted  to  the  difficulUes  conneeted  with  pro- 
phecy, but  to  those  belonging  to  miracles,  he  did  not  fcd  caHsl 
to  enter  on  that  subject. 

In  the  second  treatise  in  the  volume,  he  examines  very  parti- 
cularly the  Spirit's  internal  testimony  to  the  truth  of  theGospsL 
By  this  intrinsic  evidence  he  does  not  mean,  the  proolb 
the  Scriptures  themselves  furnish  of  their  divine  origin ; 
Owen  calls  their  **  self-evidencing  power ;"  but "  Chriat'i 
within  us,'*  which  he  regards  as  *'  the  believer's  special 
against  the  temptations  to  infidelity."  It  is  founded  on  **  He  dm 
believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself,"^  (1  John  v.  10,)  a  taX 
which  has  been  variously  expounded,  and  which  Baxter  daab 


*  In  thii  important  passage  I  believe  that  the  apoiUe  utet  tbm 
mony,  fuiprtf^a,  by  a  common  fi^re  of  speech,  for  the  thing  tettUM. 
u  appears  from  the  fullow iDf  verse,  ii  the  fact,  that  believen 
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Mgnifies  that  those  enlightened  and  holy  impreBskms  formed  pn 
the  BOttl  by  the  Spirit,  become  in  us  a  standing  testimony  or 
witness  for  the  truth  within  us,  as  the  word  and  mirades  of 
Christ  are  without  us.  **  For  none  but  the  sacred  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  approved  by  the  Father,  and  working  by  bis  Spirit^ 
could  do  such  works  as  are  done  on  the  souls  of  all  that  art 
tmly  sanctified/'  This  is,  in  fact,  an  argument  derived  from  the 
power  and  adaptation  of  Christianity,  considered  as  a  moral 
lemedy.  It  is  rather  the  evidence  of  experiment  than  an  inters 
nal  witness.  For,  after  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subjeet  of 
the  inward  witness,  it  resolves  itself  entirely  into  the  consei* 
onsness  of  the  individual  that  he  has  truly  received  the  divine 
testimony,  and  that  the  feelings  he  experiences,  and  the  outward 
conduct  which  he  pursues,  are  the  result  of  Qod's  word  cpe^ 
nApg  upon  him.  This  experience  u  often  peculiarly  satisfiie* 
tory  to  the  Christian  himself,  though  it  will  go  but  little  way  In 
convincing  unbelievers.  On  this  view  of  the  subject,  Baxter 
•ays  many  admirable  things.  His  illustration  of  the  apostle's 
triumphant  challenge,  Rom.  viii.  35—39,  is  exceedingly  bean- 
tifol  and  appropriate. 

It  may  appear  very  singular  that  he  should  take  up  the 
^  Blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  at  such  length  as  he  does  in 
this  treatise :  but  he  was  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  particular 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  his  grand  ob* 
ject  being  to  show  that  they  were  works  which  could  not  have 
been  performed  by  the  devil ;  and  that  they  are^  therefore^  de- 
monstrative of  a  divine  mission,  which  whosoever  rejects  or 
calumniates  must  perish.  On  the  nature  of  the  particular  sin  of 
which  he  treats,  he  perhaps  dwells  at  too  great  length  for  his 
purpose ;  but  he  has  a  great  deal  on  the  topic  itself  which  is 
valuable  and  interesting.  The  following  passage,  in  which  he 
sums  up  his  own  views  of  the  subject,  is  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention.'^ 

^'This  much  is  out  of  doubt  with  me,  that  this  sin  lieth  in  the 

tbroujrh  the  Son  of  God  : — "  He  who  believeth  this  testimony — has  that  which 
Christ's  undertalciD^  is  designed  to  hestow,  viz.  eternal  life — in  himself;  it  to 
Dot  an  object  of  future  hope,  but  of  present  enjoyment,"  ver.  12.  This  ioter* 
pretation  is  supported  by  the  whole  context,  and  removes  every  difJcuUy  from 
the  passage. 

k  Though  in  possession  of  Baxter's  worlc  when  I  published  my  '  Dit- 
coartcs  on  the  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit/  I  had  forgotten  that  he 
wrote  on  the  subject.  Had  I  thought  to  have  consulted  him,  I  would  have 
availed  myself  of  some  of  his  ideas.  For  though  1  do  not  agree  with  him 
io  many  of  hi%  rtmarict  and  reasonings,  varioas  thiop  whtch  he  aogfesta  are 
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rejecting  of  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Spirit  exbrtuvdiiiirily 
then  attesting  Christ's  doctrine,  as  being  the  highest  and  last 
objective  remedy  of  unbelief,  llie  three  persons  in  the  blcMci 
trinity  have  each  one  their  several  ways  of  recovering  man,  and 
for  the  remission  of  his  sin,  and  there  are  several  ways.of  sitmiDg 
ag»nst  each  of  them,  as  men  sin  against  these  diqieiisatioiii. 
When  we  had  sinned  against  the  Creator  and  his  perfect  lav, 
he  gave  us  his  Son  to  be  our  Redeemer.  There  was  his  proper 
work  for  our  pardon,  together  with  the  acceptance  of  the  pries 
of  redemption  and  the  giving  us  into  the  hands  of  his  Son  ■ 
his  redeemed  ones.  The  Son  made  satisfaction  to  jnatieey  and 
sent  forth  to  the  world  a  conditional  pardon  under  his  band  and 
seal,  with  his  word  and  Spirit  to  persuade  them  to  accept  it 
This  is  his  work  antecedent  to  our  believing.  The  Sfnrit  cnfit- 
eth  and  sealeth  this  written,  delivered  pardon,  by  mighty  woiki^ 
and  importuneth  the  hearts  of  sinners  to  accept  it.  If  it  hs 
accepted,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  do  actually  paidon  «• 
If  it  be  not  accepted  merely  as  sent  by  the  word  of  the  Son,  ve 
sin  against  the  Son  by  unbelief.  If  it  be  not  accepted  or  bclicfed 
as  sealed  and  urged  by  the  Spirit  (yea,  or  if  sealed  extrinieaUj 
only),  then  it  is  the  sin  against  the  Spirit,  supporing  that  seal  hs 
discerned  and  considered  of,  and  yet  resolvedly  rejected.  So  dm 
here  are  three,  the  last  remedying  means  rejected  at  once.  Whoi 
man  was  fallen,  the  Father  provideth  a  sacrifice  for  his  dn, 
but  one  sacrifice ;  the  Son  tendereth  to  us  a  remedying 
and  but  one  such  covenant.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  especially  i 
his  extraordinary  works,  is  the  convincing,  attesting  aeal^  t 
draw  men  to  believe,  and  there  is  but  one  such  Spirit  and 
He  that  sinned  against  the  law  of  works,  hath  all  these 
in  their  several  orders.  But  if  you  refuse  this  one  saerifieeytiiM 
remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin;  if  you  refuse  Ais  one 
remedying  covenant,  there  is  no  other  covenant  after  it  to  hs 
expected  ;  and  if  you  refuse  this  sealing  and  sanctifying  Spiril| 
which  would  draw  you  into  the  covenant,  there  b  do 
Spirit  or  seal  to  be  expected.  This  much  is  out  of  doubt; 
therefore,  he  that  finally  continueth  to  refuse  th 
covenant,  and  seal  of  the  Spirit,  shall  perish  for  ever."* 

The  last  part  of  the  work  on  infidelity,  strikes  at  the  grtnd 

worthy  of  Attention  ;  and  the  reader  who  choofei  to  compare  the 
the  Diacounes  with  the  passaf^e  quoted  in  the  text,  will  find  that  w% 
nearly  in  our  conclusion,  as  to  the  character  of  the  offence^  aad 
tutes  itf  irremissible  nature. 
1  Works,  XX.  251^This  port  of  the  work  on  infidelity,  via.  * 
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root  of  the  evil :  the  pride  of  man's  intellect  or  reason^  and  the 
obstinacy  of  his  ignorance.  It  belongs  to  the  heart  rather  than 
to  the  understanding.  This  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  onr 
Lord  and  his  apostles ;  it  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Baxter; 
and  it  is  exemplified  in  a  still  greater  degree  now  than  ibr« 
merly.  There  is  less  argumentative  or  speculative  infidelity; 
but  probably  much  more  sullen^  determined,  and  high-minded 
opposition  to  the  word  of  God,  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
world's  history.  The  light  is  greater,  and  hence  the  resistance 
to  that  light  must,  to  be  successful,  be  the  more  resolute. 

To  supply  what  Baxter  deemed  the  deficiencies  of  the  work 
we  have  now  considered,  he  published  in  1667,  *  The  Reasons  of 
the  Christian  Religion.'"*  This  is  a  quarto  volume,  of  six  hundred 
pages,  on  which  the  author  must  have  bestowed  a  large  portion 
of  attention.  There  are  two  dedications  prefixed  to  it,  one  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Christian  reader,  with  anodier  to  the  ^^  hypocrite 
reader."  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  assigns,  as  one* 
reason  for  the  writing  of  thb  work,  his  desire  to  promote  the 
^  conversion  of  idolaters  and  infidels  to  God  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith."  At  a  period  when  few  were  directing  their  thoughts 
to  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  it  appears  from  various  parts 
of  the  writings  of  Baxter,  that  his  mind  was  deeply  occupied 
with  it.  As  we  have  already  seen,  beside  being  the  friend  of 
Boyle,  he  was  the  correspondent  of  Elliot,  and  the  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  his  zeal  and  his  success.  He  expresses  in  one  of  these 
dedications,  the  great  pain  he  felt  at  the  '^  doleful  thought  that 
five  parts  of  the  world  were  still  heathens  and  Mahometans ; 
and  that  Christian  princes  and  preachers  did  no  more  for 
their  recovery."  '^  The  opening  of  the  true  method  for  such  a 
work,"  he  says,  '^  is  the  highest  part  of  my  design." 

How  far  his  work  is  adapted  to  this  end,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  '  Of  Natural  Religion,  or 
Godliness  /  and  ^  Of  Christianity  and  Supernatural  Religion.' 
In  the  first  part,  he  considers  what  man  is  in  himself,  a  creature 
of  sense  and  reason,  ^^  a  living  wight,  having  an  active  power, 
an  understanding  to  guide  it,  and  a  will  to  command  it." 
What  he  is  in  relation  to  things  beneath  him,  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures around  him,  and  to  the  great  First  Cause  above  him. 

on  the  Sin  if^inst  the  Holy  Ghott/  Appeared  iu  German,  tome  time  after  its 
publicatioQ  in  EngXhh.^fralchU  Bib.  Theot,  Seh  torn,  i,  p.  254. 
■  Works,  Yolt.  &x«  and  xxi. 
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This  leads  him  to  consider  what  this  Cause  is  in  ititlC--CU ; 
and  what  he  is  in  relation  to  his  creatures,  especially  nan }  in 
which  he  treats  of  him  as  our  Owner,  Governor^  Banebclor; 
and  of  man's  obligations  to  God,  as  his  End  or  chief  Good.  Ht 
then  discusses  the  nature  of  man's  present  condition,  the  eri- 
dences  of  a  future  state  of  retribution ;  and  the  natural  li|^ 
We  have  of  God's  mercy,  and  of  the  means  of  recovery. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  pursued  in  this  part  of  the 
treatise,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  in  fiut  a  diaaertatioa  M 
natural  religion ;  or,  an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  men  may  be* 
come  acquainted  with  God,  with  their  own  duties,  and  fdth  afa* 
ture  state,  independent  of  revelation.  The  argument  is  oondoded 
with  very  considerable  ability  and  regularity,  and  ditplajji  ft 
great  deal  of  thought,  and,  like  all  the  other  works  of  Baiter, 
a  great  fund  of  reading.  On  the  nature  and  uses  of  natnnl 
religion,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prcvuls.  It  ssew 
generally  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  man  has  newer  beea 
left  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  unasusted  reason  in  dN 
affair  of  religion.  From  the  beginning,  there  was  a  revdatioa 
of  the  character  of  God,  beyond  that  which  belonged  to  tks 
mere  works  of  God.  In  paradise  God  conversed  with  Adani|  nd 
gave  him  information  above  what  his  unassisted  faculdes  B%i* 
have  derived  from  the  external  manifestations  of  divine 
and  goodness.  These  original  communications  were 
tirely  lost ;  and  hence,  though  the  invisible  things  of  Ged 
may  be  understood  from  the  things  which  he  has  made^  so  thiC 
men  are  left  without  excuse,  the  responsibility  of  the  crcaivs 
must  be  considered  as  greatly  increased  by  the  superadded  if- 
velatiou,  though  it  has  been  in  many  instances  thoughtlessly  sr 
wantonly  lost.  Baxter's  ^Reasons,'  may  be  regarded  as  prepari^l 
the  way  for  the  unanswerable  work  of  Halyburton^  ^Natnsl 
Reason  insufficient ;  and  Revealed,  necessary  to  Man's  Hifp** 
ness  in  his  present  state.'  A  l)ook  far  more  satisfactory  tiM 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  published  on  this  part  off  tks 
dcistical  controversy.  ° 

llie  second  part  of  Baxter's  work  is  devoted  to  a  iigallf' 
examination  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  considered  as  a  re- 
velation from  God,  and  is  altogether  a  very  able  prrfnrwisnrs 


■  Ualybiirton's  work  wai  pubU&hed  in  4to,  in  1714,  after  the 
author,  which  took  place  iu  1712.    He  was  professor  of  divinitj  Id  ihs  Ui^ 
venity  of  St.  Andrew  ;  and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  ai 
piety,  than  by  his  masculine  undcrstandin|p  and  his  eataasifS 
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Contrary  to  the  plan  of  some  works  on  the  evidences  of  revda^ 
ion^  which  leave  out  every  thing  concerning  the  matter  or  snb^ 
tct  of  the  revelation  itself ;  Baxter  makes  a  fiiU  statement  of 
lie  nature  and  properties  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  its 
'eongroities  i"  or,  in  other  words,  its  suitableness  to  our  natu-* 
«!  notions  of  God,  and  its  adiqptation  to  our  own  charaicters 
md  wants.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  ''  witness  of  Jesns 
Christ  I  or,  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  his  verity  atid  au* 
liority/'  This  he  arranges  in  four  parts :  Prophecy^  or  an* 
aeeedent  testimony  to  his  Messiahship^-^-His  personal  character, 
w  he  is  the  image  of  God  in  his  person,  life,  and  doctrine-— His 
tniracles  and  those  of  his  disciples— -And  the  constant  evidence 
»f  his  power  and  character  in  the  salvation  of  men.  Beside 
these,  there  are  many  collateral  topics  examined,  and  a  mnlti'* 
tude  of  difficulties,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Christian  faith,  met 
and  resolved. 

It  is  not  practicable,  within  the  limits  to  which  I  am  under  the 
oecessity  of  restricting  myself,  to  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  valuable 
reaaonings  of  this  work :  but  even  the  imperfect  outline  now 
{iven,  may  show  that  it  is  well  entitled  to  the  reader's  attention. 
Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Baxter's  style  and  manner  of  treat-* 
iag  subjects,  exist  in  it;  but  it  is  full  of  the  indications  of  his 
^nius,  originality,  and  powerful  intellect.  His  piety  also  richly 
imbues  the  whole.  It  contains  a  prayer,  which,  were  it  not  too 
bng  to  be  quoted  here,  I  would  introduce  at  large,  as  one  of 
the  sublimest  pieces  of  devotion  in  the  English  language.  I 
do  not  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  holy  ardour  which  it 
breathes,  the  power  by  which  it  is  sustained,  or  the  felicitous 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  concluding  paragraph 
[  will  venture  to  give,  entreating  the  reader  to  examine  the 
ivhole.     Addressing  the  divine  Spirit,  he  says : 

**  As  thou  art  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Jesus  my  Lord,  O 
plead  his  cause  effectually  in  my  soul  against  the  suggestions  of 
Satan  and  my  unbelief;  and  finish  his  healing,  saving  work, 
and  let  not  the  flesh  or  world  prevail.  Be  in  me  the  resident 
Mritness  of  my  Lord,  the  author  of  my  prayers,  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  the  seal  of  God,  and  the  earnest  of  mine  inheritance. 
Let  not  my  nights  be  so  long  and  my  days  so  short,  nor  sin 
eclipse  those  beams  which  have  often  illuminated  my  soul. 
Without  thee,  books  are  senseless  scrawls,  studies  are  dreams, 
learning  is  a  glow-worm,  and  wit  is  but  wantonness,  imper-> 
tinence,  and  folly.    Transcribe  those  sacred  precepts  on  my 
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heart,  which  by  thy  dictates  and  inspirationt  are  reeoiM  ia 
thy  holy  word.  I  refuse  not  thy  help  for  tears  and  groans ;  hit 
O  shed  abroad  that  love  upon  my  heart,  which  may  keep  it  ia 
a  continual  life  of  love.  Teach  me  the  work  which  I  bbC 
do  in  heaven ;  refresh  my  soul  with  the  delights  of  holiwi 
and  the  joys  which  arise  from  the  believing  hopes  of  the  ever- 
lasting joys.  Exercise  my  heart  and  tongue  in  the  holy  prsisM 
of  my  Lord.  Strengthen  me  in  suflferings ;  and  conquer  the 
terrors  of  death  and  hell.  Make  me  the  more  heavenlyy  by  ham 
much  the  faster  I  am  hastening  to  heaven ;  and  k^  my  kit 
thoughts,  words,  and  works  on  earth,  be  likest  to  those  idnch 
shall  be  my  first  in  the  state  of  glorious  immortality ;  whoe 
the  kingdom  is  delivered  up  to  the  Father,  and  God  will  bt 
ever  be  All,  and  in  all ;  of  whom,  and  through  whom^  and  ti 
whom,  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever^^-Ameiu'' 

In  a  long  appendix  to  the  preceding  work,  he  discusses  thedee- 
trine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  immateriality;  and  in  l(t71» 
he  published  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  entitled,  ^  Moie  Rea- 
sons for  the  Christian  Religion,  and  no  Reason  against  it;'* 
designed  as  a  second  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Evideacfs 
Part  of  this  little  treatise  is  intended  as  an  answer  to  an  ■!- 
known  letter-writer,  who  charged  the  holy  Scriptures  with  csa- 
tradictions  ;  and  the  chief  part  consists  of  animadveiMon  oa 
Lord  Herbert's  work  '  De  Veritate,'  which  had  not  met  with 
any  answer  previously  in  this  country.  Herbert  was  the 
formal  deistical  writer  produced  by  England,  whose 
have  attracted  any  attention.  The  first  edition  of  Us 
'  De  Veritate'  appeared  at  Paris  in  1624.  It  was  republished  ia 
London,  along  with  his  treatise  *  De  Causis  Brronmiy'  and  Ui 
'  Religio  Laici,*  in  1633.  His  work  'De  Religione  QeafSSam! 
which  Baxter  does  not  appear  to  have  seen,  was  prinlcd  el 
Amsterdam,  in  1663.  Herbert's  great  object  seems  'to  hns 
been,  to  overthrow  revelation,  and  substitute  what  he  csM 
natural  religion,  or  deism,  in  its  place. 

Baxter  addresses  this  little  work,  in  a  letter  written  iriA 
great  delicacy,  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  influenced,  he  says^  ''bj 
his  personal,  ancient  obligations  to  him ;  by  his  approved  vii- 
dom  and  moderation,  in  the  ways  of  charity  and  peace^in 
trying  times ;  and  by  his  relation  to  the  noble  author  o 
writings  he  animadverts.    As  it  is  your  honour/'  he  aaj%  *ls 

•  Works,  voL  x&L 
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be  the  brother  of  so  learned  and  ingenious  a  lord^  and  the  bro- 
ther of  so  excellently  holy,  as  well  as  learned  and  ingenious  a 
person,  Mr.  George  Herbert ;  so  it  obligeth  me  the  more  to 
give  you  an  account  of  this  animadversion." 

He  complains  of  ^'  the  sad  case  of  many  of  his  acquaintance^ 
and  of  the  increase  of  infidelity  of  late,  especially  among  de- 
bttuched,  sensual  gallants/'  whose  increase  was,  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  profligacy  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  court.  Baxter  points  out  the  true  source 
of  Herbert's  infidelity ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  infidelity  of  the 
Christian  world — the  moral  state  of  the  heart.  ''  Had  so  great 
a  wit,"  he  says,  '^  had  but  the  irUenud  conditions  due  to  such 
an  intellectual  apprehension,  as  his  and  your  holy  and  excellent 
brother  had,  no  doubt  but  our  supernatural  revelations  and 
verities  would  have  appeared  evident  to  him,  and  possessed  his 
soul  with  as  sweet  a  gust,  and  fervent,  ascendant,  holy  love,  as 
breatheth  in  G.  Herbert's  poems ;  and  would  have  made  them 
as  clear  to  him  in  their  kind,  as  some  of  his  notitue  communes.. 
Hie  truth  is,  as  he  was  too  low  for  us,  'Who  number  not  our 
divine  revelations  with  the  vemtmtfia,  but  with  the  certain 
verities ;  so  he  was  too  high  for  the  atheistical  sensualists  of 
his  age." 

Baxter  treats  his  lordship  with  great  respect  and  candour; 
but  remarks  very  freely  on  his  fallacies,  inconsistencies,  and  the 
imperfections  of  the  scheme  which  he  would  substitute  in  the 
place  of  God's  revelation.  Leland  makes  honourable  mention 
of  Baxter,  as  the  first  of  our  English  writers  who  replied  to 
Lord  Herbert.  It  is  not  to  be  considered,  however,  a  full  an- 
swer. Baxter  was  followed  by  Locke,  who,  both  in  his  *  Trea- 
tise on  the  Human  Understanding,'  and  in  his  work  on  the 
*  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,'  meets  the  Baron  of  Cherbury. 
Whitby  also  wrote  a  very  excellent  tract  on  ^  The  Verity  and 
Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Revelation,'  in  which  his  lordship's 
system  is  considered.  But  the  grand  and  conclusive  reply  to 
the  father  of  our  English  Deists,  is,  the  work  of  Professor  Haly* 
burton,  referred  to  in  a  former  page.  It  has  alleged  every  thing 
necessary  to  be  said  on  this  subject. 

In  1682,  Baxter  published,  in  a  small  12mo  volume,  two 
treatises,  *  Of  the  Immortality  of  Man's  Soul,  and  of  the  Nature 
of  it,  and  of  other  Spirits.'  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  an  unknown  doubter^  whose  epistle  he  prefixes  j 
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the  Other  in  a  reply  to  Dr.  Henry  More's  «nimadfeirioni  ad- 
dressed to  Baxter  in  a  private  letter,  and  afterwards  pubUshsd 
by  him  in  the  second  edition  of  Joseph  Glanrirs  '  Saddndiiaai 
Triumphatus  3  or,  History  of  Apparitions/  In  the  preface  lo 
these  discourses,  he  refers  to  his  former  works,  the  '  Reaaons  of 
the  Christian  Religion,'  and  the  ^Unreasonableneaa  of  Infidelity,' 
and  thus  connects  them  together.  The  appendix  to  his  ^Hmp 
sons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  is,  in  fact,  a  laboured  '* 
of  the  soul's  immortality  against  the  Somatists  and 
and  other  pseudo-philosophers ;"  of  which  this  small  treatise  i^ 
therefore,  but  a  continuation.  His  great  object  is  to  piova  the 
immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul ;  not  by  the  tctfi- 
mony  of  revelation ;  but  by  the  light  of  nature  and  metaphya- 
cal  arguments.  For  this  kind  of  discussion  Baxter  was  peea* 
liarly  fitted  by  his  natural  acuteness,  and  the  metaphjncsl 
character  of  his  mind.  He  could  ^'  distinguish  things  thst 
differ"  more  readily  than  most  men  of  his  own  or  any  oikr 
age  ;  and  the  reader,  who  attentively  examines  these 
will  find  that  most  of  the  arguments  usually  derived  from 
and  from  the  acknowledged  properties  of  mind  and  mattery  ar 
adduced  by  him. 

The  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  tbesoiiy 
was  first  attacked  in  English,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  a  pamphkC, 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1643,  and  re-published^  enlargtd, 
at  London,  in  1655.  'Man's  Mortallitie,  wherein  'tia  proveiy 
both  theologically  and  philosophically,  that  whole  man  (as  a 
rational  creature)  is  a  compound  wholly  mortal,  contraij  Is 
that  common  distinction  of  soul  and  body :  and  that  the  pi** 
sent  going  of  the  soul  into  Heaven  or  Hell  is  a  meer  fictioai 
and  that  at  the  resurrection  is  the  beginning  of  our  ii 
tality,  and  then,  actual  condemnation  and  salvmtion,  and 
before,'  &c.  Tlie  author  signs  himself  **  R.  O.''  Who  or 
he  was.  Archdeacon  Blackburn  says,  cannot  now  be  traetd.  I 
believe  he  was  Richard  Overton,  one  of  the  fierce  repuUicaosif 
the  Commonwealth.  The  production  is  not  deatatute  of  lakal 
but  is  altogether  sceptical  in  its  nature  and  tendency.  Itwi 
answered  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  'The  IVeiogatifa  •( 
Man ;  or,  his  soul's  immortality  and  high  perfection  defcndedi 
and  explained  against  the  rash  and  rude  conceptiona  of  a  hit 
writer,  who  hath  inconsiderately  ventured  to  impugn  it«'  410^ 
1645.  Blackburn,  who  could  not  give  tlie  title  of  tbia  pan* 
phlet|  sneers  at  the  outhor  of  it,  and  represents  it  aa  itrj  fwbkt 
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I  think  differently ;  it  is  well  written,  and  destitute  neither  of 
learning  nor  argument.  Baxter's  small  treatises  on  this  subject 
were  written  many  years  after  these  productions,  so  that  he  had 
prohttbly  forgotten  them,  if  indeed  he  ever  saw  them  among  the 
ephemerae  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  book  of  Olanvil,  published  by  More,  is  a  ?ery  singular 
production,  and  in  many  points  resembles  Baxter's  book  on  ap- 
paritions and  witches,  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The 
first  part  treats  of  the  possilrility  of  witches ;  the  second,  of  their 
real  existence.  It  is  full  of  scriptural  and  philosophical  argu- 
ments according  to  the  views  of  the  author,  and  abounds  with 
ghost  stories  of  all  descriptions.  Many  of  these  are  very  strik* 
jog,  and  authenticated  by  the  names  of  the  parties.  The  book 
originated  in  an  occurrence  at  the  house  of  John  Mumpeson  of 
Tedworth ;  which  was,  for  some  rime,  disturbed  by  the  beating 
of  an  invisible  drum  every  night.  This  happened  in  1663^ 
Olaavil  published  in  1666  some  phibsophical  ooosideratioDs^ 
touching  the  being  of  witches  and  witchcraft;  which  laid  the 
fiMUidation  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  that  lasted  till  his 
death.  As  an  apology  for  Baxter,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that 
Glauvil  was  a  clergyman,  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Miyesty, 
and  one  of  the  first  and  most  useful  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Anthony  Wood  says,  ^^  that  he  was  a  person  of  more 
than  ordinary  parts  :  of  a  quick,  warm,  spruce,  and  gay  fancy ; 
and  more  lucky,  at  least  in  his  own  judgment,  in  his  first  hints 
and  tlioughts  of  things,  than  in  his  after  notions,  examined  and 
digested  by  longer  and  more  mature  deliberation.!*  Baxter 
was  acquainted  with  Glanvil,  though  after  the  Restoration  they 
pursued  very  different  courses.  He  speaks  of  him,  in  his  ^De- 
fence of  the  Mere  Nonconformists,'  with  considerable  respect, 
though  he  disapproved  of  part  of  his  conduct.  Among  the 
Baxter  MSS.  there  are  several  letters  from  Glanvil  to  Baxter, 
full  of  the  warmest  expressions  of  affection  and  admiration. 
In  one  of  them,  he  begs  Baxter's  acceptance  of  the  publication 
referred  to ;  in  another  he  acknowledges  the  honour  done  him 
by  Baxter,  in  sending  him  his  manuscript  answer  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  lliere  is  also  a  long  letter,  full  of  curious  learn- 
ing, in  defence  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  ;  a  doctrine  which 
Glanvil  believed,  and  to  which  he  would  gladly  have  made  Bax- 
ter a  convert.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable,  philoso- 
phical enthusiast. 

'  Atben.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  p.  496. 
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Dr.  Henry  More  possessed  great  personal  excellenca,  bnt  hid 
a  ver\'  peculiar  conformation  of  mind.  Deeply  read  in  tke 
philosophy  of  Plato,  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabalista,  and  a 
profound  admirer  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy;  he  becuM 
the  most  learned  mystic  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  of  any  olher 
time ;  and  one  of  the  deepest  students  of  the  apocalyptic  viiiooi 
and  prophecies.  He  was  learned,  but  credulous ;  pioni,  bat 
superstitious ;  philosophical,  and  yet  the  sport  of  vulgar  fandcii 
and  popular  errors.  His  writings  on  philosophical,  thcologieili 
and  mystical  subjects,  are  numerous,  and  were  eztewifcif 
read  at  the  time ;  though  now  regarded  rather  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  than  sought  after  on  account  of  their  utility.  BetMn 
More  and  Baxter  there  appears  to  have  been  some  personal  is* 
timacy,  and  in  several  respects  they  were  congenial  spirits.  Is 
the  second  edition  of  Glanvil's  '  Sadducismus  IViumphstMi' 
published  by  More,  he  inserted  a  private  letter  from  BailH» 
with  some  animadversions  on  it,  which  led  to  what  Baxter  cslb 
his  ^^  placid  collation.''  According  to  More's  accoudt,  BaHar 
was  a  ^'  Psychopjrrist,  that  is,  a  philosopher,  who  holds  all  Of 
ated  spirits  to  be  a  kind  of  more  pure  and  subtile  fire/'  Bsi* 
ter  complains  that  he  held  no  such  notion,  but  that  his  langnsgi 
thus  interpreted  had  been  entirely  misunderstood.  The  hSkm* 
ing  remarkable  passage  conveys  an  obscure  idea  of  his  spees- 
lations  on  this  nice  and  difficult  subject,  and  of  the  naUueof 
the  difference  between  him  and  More. 

'^  Do  you  think,"  he  asks,  '^  that  the  soul  carrieth  n  bodyotf 
of  the  body  inseparable  with  it,  or  only  that  it  receiveth  a  aiv 
body  when  it  passeth  out  of  the  old  ?  If  the  latter,  is  thoc 
any  instant  of  time  between  the  dispossession  of  the  old^snd 
the  possession  of  the  new  ?  If  any,  then  the  soul  is  some  tsw 
without  a  body;  and  how  can  you  tell  how  long?  IfM^ 
whiat  body  is  it  that  you  can  imagine  so  ready  to  iceeiie'it 
without  any  interposition  ?  I  have  not  been  without  tcmpute 
to  over  ]n(|uisitive  thoughts  about  these  matters ;  and  I  MfSi 
had  so  much  ado  to  overcome  any  such  temptation,  as  thitli 
the  opinion  of  Averrhoes,  that,  as  extinguished  candles  go^D  i 
one  illuminated  air,  so  separated  souls  go  all  into  one 
anima  mundif  and  lose  their  individuation,  and  that 
receptiva  individuat ;  and  then,  indeed,  your  notion  wanM  bs 
probable,  for  the  anima  mundi  mundum  nmper  atnmat^  and  M 
my  separated  soul  should  be  still  embodied  in  the  work^  sad 
should  have  its  part  in  the  world's  animation }  but  bothScrip* 
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tore  and  apparitions  assure  us  of  the  iudividuatiou  of  spirits 
and  separate  souls. 

*^  I  confess  to  you  that  I  have  often  told  the  Sadducees  and 
inlideh  that  urge  seeming  impossibilities  against  the  retorrec- 
CioQ,  and  the  activity  of  separate  souls  for  want  of  organs,  that 
they  are  not  sure  that  the  soul  taketh  not  with  it,  at  its  depar- 
tare  hence,  some  seminal  material  spirits,  etherial  and  airy;  and 
so  that  this  spirituous  or  igneous  body  which  it  carrieth  hence, 
is  a  semen  to  the  body  which  it  shall  have  at  the  resurrection : 
no  man  knoweth  the  contrary,  and  no  man  knoweth  that  it  it 
so/'  < 

The  Qiristian  reader  will  probably  think  that  there  is  not 
mocb  edification  to  be  obtained  from  these  speculations.  The 
immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  clearly  taught 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  whose  testimony,  on  these  and  many 
other  subjects,  is  far  more  satisfsctory  than  all  the  d  priori^ 
or  metaphysical  reasonings  of  the  acutest  minds.  Baxter  him* 
self  appears  to  have  felt  this,  as  he  says,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  first  treatise:  *^  But  all  that  I  have  said  to  you,  is  but  the 
leMt  party  in  comparison  of  the  assurance  which  you  may  have 
by  the  full  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  the  state,  the  doom^ 
the  rewards,  and  punishments  of  souls,  are  asserted.'' 

The  last  work  in  this  department  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  preceding,  though  the  strangest  of  all  Baxter's  produc- 
tions. *  Tlie  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits  fully  evinced  by 
unquestionable  Histories  of  Apparitions  and  Witchcrafts,  Ope- 
rations, Voices,  &c.  Proving  the  Immortality  of  Souls,  the 
Malice  and  Misery  of  Devils  and  the  Damned,  and  the  Blessed- 
ness of  the  Justified.  Written  for  the  Conviction  of  Sadducees 
and  Infidels.' '  This  treatise  appeared  in  a  1 2mo  volume,  in  the 
^'ear  IG91,  only  a  few  months  before  the  author's  death,  llie 
lubject,  however,  had  long  occupied  his  attention;  for  his 
Saint's  Rest,'  written  forty  years  before,  contains  some  things 
>f  the  same  nature.  And,  indeed,  several  of  his  works  contain 
liscussions  of  this  kind.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  hear  the 
luthor's  own  account  of  the  origin  and  design  of  this  publi- 
cation. 

%  Oo  the  Nature  of  Spirits,  pp.  8,9. 

'  Thii  (io^ular  buuk  wa<i  trauglated  Into  German,  and  puhlifthed  at  Nurem* 
lerf ,  in  1731.  Severul  of  the  stories  contaiued  in  it  came  from  Germany,  so 
hal  they  would  get  back  to  their  native  country,  probably  with  tonia  im* 
»ffOTcments. 
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'^  As  to  the  original  of  this  collection,  it  had  its  rise  fipom  ny 
own,  and  other  men's  need.  When  God  first  awakened  me  to 
think,  with  preparing  seriousness,  of  my  condition  afker  deatli,  I 
had  not  any  observed  doubts  of  the  reality  of  spirits^  or  the  in- 
mortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  but  all  nqf 
doubts  were  about  my  own  renovation  and  title  to  that  Uened 
life.  But  when  God  had  given  me  peace  of  consdenee^  Sstn 
assaulted  me  with  those  worse  temptations:  yet^  through  God's 
grace,  they  never  prevailed  against  my  faith;  nor  did  he  ewsr 
raise  in  me  the  least  doubt  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God} 
nor  of  my  duty  to  love,  honour,  obey,  and  trust  him  ;  for  I  itiD 
saw  that  to  be  an  Atheist  was  to  be  mad. 

^  But  I  found  that  my  faith'  of  supernatural  refelatioo  BHt 
be  more  than  believing  man, '  and  that  if  it  had  not  a  fin 
foundation  and  rooting,  even  sure  evidence  of  verity^  sardy  sp* 
prehended,  it  was  not  like  to  do  those  great  works  that  Uh 
had  to  do,  to  overcome  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  defi, 
and  to  make  my  death  to  be  safe  and  comfortable.  TlciefiiR, 
I  found  that  all  confirming  helps  were  useful;  and  among tkoN 
of  the  lower  sort,  apparitions,  and  other  sensible  manifestatioBi 
of  the  certain  existence  of  spirits  of  themselves  imosiUe,  were  t 
means  that  might  do  much  with  such  as  are  prone  to  jvdgc  ^ 
sense.  The  uses  hereof,  I  mention  before  the  book,  thst  Ae 
reader  may  know  that  I  write  it  for  practice,  and  not  to  plane 
men  with  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  useless  stories. 

^^  It  is  no  small  number  of  writers  on  such  subjects  that  I  hue 
read,  for  near  threescore  years  time  from  the  first  oecaHoas 
and  finding  that  almost  all  the  Atheists,  Sadducees,  and  inUeK 
did  seem  to  profess,  that  were  they  but  sure  of  the  reality  of  thi 
apparitions  and  operations  of  spirits,  it  would  core  thn;  I 
thought  tliis  the  most  suitable  help  for  them  that  have  n 
themselves  into  an  incapacity  of  more  rational  and 
arguments.  And  I  have  long  feared,  lest  secret  unuhiiwJ 
defectiveness  in  their  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  w&it 
and  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  is  the  great  cause  s(  d 
men's  other  defects.  There  lieth  usually  the  unsouudasM  sf 
worldly  hypocrites,  where  it  is  prevailing  ;  and  thence  n  the 
weakness  of  grace  in  the  best,  though  it  prevail  not  agsiMl 
their  sincerity.  By  which  motives  1  did,  though  it  displff^d 
some,  make  it  the  second  part  of  my  book,  called^  *  Hie  Soial'* 
Rest;'  and,  afterwards,  provoked  by  Clement  Wriler,  I  dU 
it  much  more  fully  in  a  book  called  'The  Unrensotekfe- 
ness  of  Infidelit}'.'      After  that,  provoked  by  the  ooff  s( 
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R  pRper  dispersed  in  Oxford,  sRid  to  be  Dr.  WRlker's,  qoes- 
tioniiig  the  certRinty  of  our  religion,  and  seeing  no  answer  to 
it  come  from  the  university  men,  1  wrote  yet  more  methodically 
of  all,  in  a  book  called  'The  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Rdigion/ 
I  after  added  a  small  discourse,  called  *  More  Reasons  for  ity' 
provoked  by  one  that  called  himself  Herbert,  in  which  abo 
I  answered  the  Lord  Herbert  De  Veriiate%  Since  then,  a 
nameless  Sadducee  hath  drawn  me  to  puUish  an  answer  to  bUn; 
and  in  my  'Life  of  Faith,'  and  other  books,  I  have  handled  the 
aame  subject  All  which  I  tell  the  reader,  that  ha  may  mk  why  I 
have  taken  this  subject  as  so  necessary,  why  I  aas  endinf  my 
life  with  the  publication  of  these  historical  letters  and  eoHeOi- 
tions,  which  I  dare  say  have  such  evidence,  as  will  leave  every 
Sadducee  that  readeth  them,  either  convinced  or  utteriy  withont 


'» I 


To  enter  on  any  investigation  of  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary 
stories  of  witchcraft,  apparitions,  and  prodigies,  contained  intl^ 
book,  would  be  foreign  from  the  design  of  these  memoirs.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  many  of  the  narratives,  as  they  were  fur- 
nished by  persons  of  respectability,  on  whose  veracity,  therefore, 
every  dependence  may  be  placed.^  Many  things  can  be  explained 
by  the  supposition,  that  the  parties  were  under  the  influence  of 
diseased  imaginations,  and  really  believed  that  they  saw  the  things 
of  which  they  speak.  In  other  cases  gross  imposition  was  with- 
out doubt  practised ;  and  a  stricter  scrutiny  would  have  de!- 
tected  the  imposture  and  knavery  of  the  parties.  Some  of  the 
prodigies  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  many  of  which  have  now  become  familiar  to  Us,  and 
others  that  are  still  occult  may  yet  be  discovered.  Much  must 
be  attributed  to  the  credulity  of  the  age.  Hence  it  is  the  less  sur- 
prising that  Baxter  was  the  subject  of  it,  when  we  find  such  men 
labouring  under  it  as  Judge  Hale,  More,  Robert  Boyle,  and  many 
other  eminent  individuals.  It  is  not  long  since  the  statute 
book  of  the  country  was  freed  from  laws,  the  operation  of  which, 
with  the  superstition  of  all  classes,  brought  many  an  innocent 
individual  to  a  horrible  death." 

•  Preface. 

'  Without  referring  to  the  forei^ert»  whote  accounti  are  introdoeed  by 
Baxter  id  this  volume,  thert  are  narratiTes  furnished  by  many  pertoiM  of 
eiuioeiice  in  our  own  country.  Lord  Bro^hiU,  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the 
Rev.  Thus.  Emlyn,  of  Dublin,  and  Dr,  Dan.  Williami. 

"  Honourable  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  John  Webster,  practltlonef 
in  )>hy6ic,  who,  in  1677,  when  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  wai  Ycry  (encraUy 
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I  am  afraid  that  Baxter's  object  in  compiling  and  anthtnti- 
eating  these  stories,  the  conviction  of  the  Sadducees^  hat  not 
been  accomplished  by  them.  It  will  commonly  be  founds  I  a^ 
prebend,  that  if  men  do  not  believe  Moses  and  the  propheli| 
neither  will  they  believe  on  the  authority  of '^witches,  hohgohGiiii 
or  chimeras  dire."  It  is  not  from  want  of  evidence  that  thcjr 
do  not  believe,  but  from  dislike  to  religion,  which  predispoiei 
them  to  reject  or  to  trifle  with  all  evidence  that  the  natue  ef 
the  subject  admits  or  requires. 

Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  euperstidow  feel- 
ings, and  the  dread  of  supernatural  beings,  which  gencnlf 
belong  to  an  unenlightened  state  of  society.  There  eeeme  ne- 
turally  to  exist  in  man,  not  only  '^  a  longing  after  immortalityi'' 
but  also  a  kind  of  dread  of  that  world  of  spirits  to  whiek  a 
part  of  his  nature  is  allied.  With  this  is  combined 
desire  to  know  what  belongs  to  that  state,  and  its  ni] 
transactions.  Certain  passages  of  Scripture,  inisandeffBttMMii 
have  tended  to  nourish  the  idea,  that,  as  in  early  timeei 

**  Descending  spirits  have  coovert'd  with  mcn» 
And  tuld  the  secrets  of  the  world  uuknowD/' 

such  things  may  happen  again.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  pv* 
gatory,  with  the  legends  of  the  saints,  have  been  fruitful  eoareei 
of  superstition,  and  have  supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  malml 
which  has  been  wrought  into  the  innumerable  fictions  that  itil 
continue  afloat,  and  even  yet  too  frequently  constitute  the  ta>- 
ror  of  the  nursery  and  the  cottage.  The  appearance 
vance  of  light,  howeve/r,  invariably  operate  on  these 
tious  fancies,  like  the  fabled  influence  of  the  cock  erommg  m 
appearance  of  the  morning,  on  the  spirits  of  the  deep.  Itij 
caimot  stir,  or  walk  abroad,  under  the  light  of  heaven. 


I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  portion  of  the  writings  of 
without  remarking,  what  I  believe  has  not  been  attended  le^ 
that  he  is  the  first  original  writer  on  the  evidences  of  it" 
vealed  religion  in  the  English  language.    Before  Herbert's  ti 


Mieved,  and  most  xealously  contended  for,  published  *  The  Hiiplijlif  if 
supposed  Witchcraft/  in  a  folio  volume,  full  of  curioiii  leaniiof  (  In  ■hhhhl 
couibats  the  erroneous  opinions  which  then  prevmiled,  sud  bad  bst*  ^^Mmm^ 
cited  by  such  men  tK  Glanvil  and  ('asauhon.  Baxter  publiahcd  hb  m 
after  this  of  Webster  ap|H'ared ;  it  is  rather  surprisinf  that  ha  dlfacr 
not,  or  if  he  wai  acquainted  \uih  it,  that  he  took  uo  notice  of  It. 
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the  deistical  controversy  had  not  appeared  in  this  country, 
and  Baxter  was  the  first  to  grapple  with  his  lordship's  argil- 
menu  In  1604,  a  translation  of  a  work  by  an  illustrious  FVench, 
Ph>testant,  appeared  with  the  following  title^  'A  Work  con- 
cerning the  trueness  of  Christian  Religion,  written  in  French 
against  Atheists,  Epicures,  Paynims,  Jews,  Mahometists,  and 
other  infidels,  by  Philip  Momay,  Lord  of  Plessie  Marlie. 
Begun  to  be  translated  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  at  his  request 
finished  by  Arthur  Golding,  4to.'  This  is  a  work  of  very 
considerable  merit.  Of  the  treatise  of  Grotius  *  De  Veritate/ 
which  had  also  been  translated  before,  it  is  superfiuoua  to  speak; 
ita  merits  are  well  known,  and  duly  estimated. 

Had  the  ^  Atheomastix '  of  Bishop  Fotherby,  published  in 
1622,  been  completed,  it  would  have  enjoyed  the  precedence  in 
this  department  which  now  properly  belongs  to  Baxter.  That 
learned  writer  proposed  to  treat  of  four  subjects :— '^  That  there 
is  a  God— That  there  is  but  one  God — That  Jehovah,  our  Qod, 
is  that  one  God — ^And,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  word 
of  God/'  His  publication,  however,  embraces  only  the  first 
two  topics.  These  are  discussed  with  considerable  ability, 
and  with  a  vast  profusion  of  learning,  which  excite  regret  that 
the  bishop  was  not  spared  to  grapple  with  infidelity,  after  so 
ably  demolishing  Atheism. 

Stillingfleet's  ^  Origines  Sacrse,*  first  appeared  in  1663,  where 
the  subject  is  treated  with  great  learning  and  ability,  and  very 
elaborately.  This  distinguished  performance  is  entitled  to 
great  praise.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  recondite  learning; 
prosecutes  the  subject  with  great  strength  of  argument;  and 
exhibits  ^^  the  grounds  of  tlie  Christian  faith,  as  to  the  truth 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,"  in  a  manner  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  honest 
inquirers.  The  works  of  Baxter  on  the  evidences  of  religion, 
are  neither  so  learned  nor  so  systematically  arranged,  but  they 
are  more  adapted  to  popular  and  general  usefulness  than  is  the 
production  of  Stillingfleet.  They  are  written  with  more  point, 
and  contain  a  greater  mixture  of  those  views  of  Christianity 
which  are  necessary  to  be  received  as  the  great  object  of  ita 
testimony,  and  without  which  the  discussion  of  its  evidence  is 
little  calculated  to  profit.  Neither  Baxter  nor  Stillingfleet 
appeslrs  to  have  borrowed  from  the  other;  and  each  is  excellent 
in  his  own  way. 

Since  that  time,  a  multitude  of  works  on  every  branch  of  the 
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Christian  evidence  has  been  published.     The  divenified  fbrnB 
in  which  revelation  has  been  attacked,  have  only  occaMoned  a 
corresponding  diversity  of  defence.     If  infidelity  has  racked 
its  ingenuity  to  undermine  or  overthrow  the  citadel  of  God, 
talent  not  less  powerful,  and  genius  equally  splendid,  have  bcca 
employed  in  successfully  resisting  the  attempt.     In  argument^ 
infidels  have  long  since  been  driven  from  the  field.    They  havt 
been  stripped  of  their  armour ;  their  sophistry  and  guile  haie 
been  exposed;  their  malice  detected,  and  their  wit  totned 
against  themselves.      If  on  the  one  side  can  be  ranked  a 
Hume  and  a  Gibbon,  a  Voltaire  and  a  Piune ;  on  the  other 
can  be  placed,  Campbell,  and  Hales,  Lardner,  Watson,  Fakj, 
and  Gregory,  with  a  numerous  host  beside ;  in  learning  and 
talents  equal  to  any  of  the  adversaries  of  the  faith,  and  in  moial 
worth  and  weight  of  character  not  to  be  mentioned  in  connes- 
ion  with  such  men.     If  their  invaluable  writings  have  in  sone 
measure  superseded  those  of  Baxter,  it  is  not  beeauae  thcj 
contain  stronger  arguments,  or  more  ingenious  reasonings,  but 
because  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  peculiar  forma  which 
infidelity  has  more  recently  assumed.    While  grateful  for  their 
labours,  it  is  proper  we  should  remember,  that  their  predeccs* 
sors  did  worthily  in  their  time.    They  in  fact  cleared  the  gromdy 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  noble  structure  which  moia 
modern  architects  have  succeeded  in  rearing.^ 

*  The  latest  work  ia  this  department  of  literature,  which  I  have  nm,  Is 
*  The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,  deduced  from  some  of  thme  Bihteiwi 
which  are  not  founded  on  the  Authority  of  Scripture.'  By  John  Sbippfldi 
2  vols.  12mo.  1829.  The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  to  tbt  paUic  by 
his  beautiful  little  work  on  private  devotion  :  the  present,  it  of  an  CBliic(f 
different  character ;  but  does  no  less  credit  to  his  talents,  hb  Imrnhig,  a4 
his  acuteness.  He  is  quite  a  Baxter  for  his  scrupulotity  in  wcigUof 
lancing  proofs;  and  much  more  judicious  in  bis  manner  of  urginf 
The  work  is  iu  some  danger  of  repelling  superficial  readers  ;  both  tho 
ment  and  the  learning  of  it  require  more  study  than  they  who  whh  U  m- 
rive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  science  and  art  by  tht  shortest  nadt  an  gMi- 
raUy  disposed  to  give  to  any  subject.  But  the  lover  of  cloee  argiiaMti  a4 
satisfactory  information,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  studious  cumjitisarf 
these  volumest 
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CHAPTER   11. 


DOCTRINAL  WORKS. 

Introductory  Obierrationi — ^^Aphoriims  of  Jottifieation'— AniniadTertkmt  im 
th€  Aphoriims  by  Bar^ets^  Warren »  Wallit^  Cartwri;ht|  and  Lawaea 
Other  ADtagoniits^*  Apdo^ '— Mo)in«iity  Crandon,  Eywa-  ■*C<mf(HiiiMi 
of  Faith'— <  Pcrsrreranca '—  Kendal  —  Barlow— ^hepfaeid—'  Savlnf  Fidtb' 
— <  DisgerCations  on  JusUfication'— *On  Justlfyinf  Rifhteontneea'— Go«- 
txwny  with  TuUy— <  Original  Sin'— ^  Universal  Redemption'—^  Catholic 
Tbeolof^'— <  Metbodus  Tbeologis '— <  End  of  Doctrinal  Contfoveniet'— 
General  View  of  Baxter's  Doctrinal  Sentiments — Strictures  on  his  Manner 
of  conducting  Contrdversy— Conclusion. 

Thb  doctrinal  works  of  Baxter^  which  naturally  follow  his 
writings  on  the  evidences  of  religion,  with  the  controversies 
in  which  they  involved  him,  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  ac- 
tive and  useful  life.  It  will  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  fiill  ac- 
count of  this  class  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  peculiar  theological 
sentiments,  should  be  given  in  this  chapter.  Though  I  have  not' 
shrunk  from  labour,  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  the  task 
which  I  have  voluntarily  undertaken,  I  frankly  confess  that  this 
part  of  it  has  been  more  difficult  than  any  other ;  and  I  fear 
it  may  not  afford  the  reader  all  the  satisfaction  he  anticipates 
or  desires.  The  immense  extent  of  Baxter's  writing  on  dis- 
putable subjects ;  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind — subtle, 
acute,  and  versatile,  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  assailed  by  the  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  creeds, 
which  led  to  a  great  diversity  of  defence  and  attack  on  his  part| 
his  favourite  scheme  of  union  and  reconciliation  —  involving 
a  variety  of  concessions,  and  tempting  him  to  avail  himself  of 
many  refined  and  untangible  distinctions,  are  some  of  the 
causes  and  sources  of  those  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  his  precise  sentiments,  and  correctly  to  re« 
present  the  design  of  his  voluminous  productions. 
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Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  his  opinions  on  varioas  snb- 
ordinate  subjects,  it  is  certain  that  on  all  matters  of  essential 
and  vital  importance  in  the  evangelical  system,  he  held  those 
truths  whicli  are  most  surely  believed  among  all  gemune 
Christians.  He  had,  indeed,  his  own  mode  of  explaining  certain 
points^  which  a  man  who  thought  so  much  and  so  independentlr 
must  have  had.  He  was  not  formed  to  lie  an  implicit  beliefcr 
in  human  creeds,  or  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  any  uninspiicd 
master.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  ambition  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  theology ;  for,  though  his  name  has 
been  prefixed  to  a  class,  that  class  has  never  constituted  a  se- 
piEurate  party,  but,  in  as  far  as  it  has  existed,  has  been  tami 
among  persons  of  various  parties:  few  even  of  whom  irooU 
probably  have  been  acknowledged  by  Baxter  himself  as  alio- 
gether  of  his  mind,  and  still  fewer  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have 
acknowledged  him  as  their  apostle. 

The  time  has  been  when  it  would  have  been  dangerani  to 
the  reputed  orthodoxy  of  an  individual  who  should  have  pro- 
fessed great  respect  for  the  doctrinal  views  of  Baxter.  H%h 
Arminians  on  the  one  hand,  and  high  Calvinists  on  the  other, 
agreed  to  revile  him.  Baxterianism  was  a  term  of  reprooefai 
readily  applied  to  many  who  were  sounder  in  the  faith  than 
some  of  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclnaive  ap* 
pellation  of  orthodox.  That  time,  however,  has  passed  nrajt 
The  character  of  Baxter  has  outlived  all  the  reproachea  fidai* 
nated  against  it,  and  we  may  now,  without  fear  of  dishonoor, 
state  his  opinions,  analyse  his  doctrines,  and  defend  or  advocile 
his  cause  where  we  believe  it  to  be  just.  It  is  my  business  to  give 
a  faithful  statement  of  matter  of  fact,  *^  neither  to  extemstt^ 
nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,"  respecting  our  author;  with 
whom  I  sometimes  agree,  and  sometimes  differ,  on  the  topirs 
discussed  in  this  chapter. 

In  1G49,  Baxter  began  his  career  of  authorship  by  a  lonli 
publication,  entitled  ^^  Aphorisms  of  Justification.'*  This  woik 
de8er\'es  attention,  not  so  much  on  its  own  account,  for  he  ae* 
knowledges  it  was  written  ^^  in  his  immature  youth,  and  the 
crudity  of  his  new  conceptions,""  as  because  it  containi  the 
germs  of  his  leading  sentiments,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the 


"  The  copy  of  the  Aphorismt  ufted  by  me  is  one  of  ihe  Mcond  cditiooi 
was  pretended  to  be  priutetl  at  the  Hu^ue,  lGo5,  but  in  reality  «m 
fturreptitiouftly  by  a  C'auihrid«^e  boukseUer.    I'his  copy  cuntaini  muif  OMr- 
l^ual  Qotefti  aud  alteratious  of  the  te&t,  iu  the  hand-wrltiu;  of  Mr.  Baalsr*  Off 
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greater  part  of  the  doctrinal  controversies  in  ^i^h  he  engaged. 
The  professed  object  of  it  is,  to  explain  the  nature  of  juatifi- 
cation,  the  covenants,  satisfaction,  righteousness,  fiedth,  works, 
&c.  This  he  attempts  in  a  series  of  eighty  theses,  or  proposi* 
tions,  with  their  respective  explanations.  That  he  did  not 
succeed  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  freely  acknowledges;  and 
that  it  was  still  less  satisfactory  to  others,  appears  from  the  num- 
erous animadversions  and  defences  which  it  occasioned.  He 
blames  himself  for  deficiency  and  incautiousness,  and  for  med- 
dling imprudently  with  Dr.  Owen.  **  It  was  overmuch  valued," 
he  says,  **  by  some,  and  overmuch  blaoied  by  others ;  both 
contrary  to  my  own  esteem  of  it.  It  cost  me  mdre  than  any 
other  book  tliat  I  have  written ;  not  only  by  men*s  offence,  but 
especially  by  putting  me  on  long  and  tedious  writings.  But  it 
was  a  great  help  to  my  understanding,  for  the  animadverters 
were  of  several  minds,  and  what  one  approved  another  confiited, 
being  further  from  each  other  than  any  of  them  were  from  me.'' 

Among  those  who  furnished  him  with  strictures,  some  in  ma-> 
nnscript,  and  some  in  print,  were  Mr.  Anthony  Burgess,  to  whom, 
and  Richard  Vines,  it  was  dedicated.  Mr.  John  Warren ;  Dr.. 
John  Wallis,  one  of  the  scribes  to  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  well  known  for  his  mathematical  talents ;  Mr.  Christopher 
Cartwright,  of  York,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  considerable 
learning;  and  Mr.  George  Lawson,  of  whom  Baxter  gives  rather 
a  long  description.  But  1  must  give  his  own  account  of  these 
individuals,  as  it  contains  some  things  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

'^  The  first  that  1  craved  animadversions  from  was  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, and  with  much  ado,  extorted  only  two  or  three  letters 
against  justification  by  works,  as  he  called  it;  which,  with  my 
answers,  were  afterwards  published ;  when  he  had  proceeded  to 
print  against  me  what  he  would  not  give  me  in  writing. 

*^  The  next  and  full  animadversions  which  I  received,  were 
from  Mr.  John  Warren,  an  honest,  acute,  ingenious  man,  to 
whom  I  answered  in  freer  expressions  than  others,  because  he 
was  my  junior  and  familiar  friend;  being  a  school-boy  at 
Bridgnorth  when  I  was  preacher  there,  and  his  father  was 
my  neighbour.  Next  to  his,  I  had  animadversions  from  Dr.  John 
Wallis,  very  judicious  and  moderate,  to  which  I  began  to  write 

these  the  exprestiou  quoted  aboYe  is  part.  Mauy  of  these  notes  and  altera* 
tiooB  discover  the  progress  uf  the  writer's  niiud,  and  the  amiabla  candour  by 
which  it  was  distinguished.  At  the  head  of  one  tbeiift,  he  says,  **  There  is 
notbinf  in  this  section  worth  reading.'* 
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a  reply,  but  broke  it  off  in  the  middle,  because  he  little  dilsKd 
from  me. 

^^  The  next  I  had,  was  from  Mr.  Christopher  Cartmiglit^  «f 
York,  who  defended  the  king  against  the  Marquis  of  Woiveilcr. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  reading,  as  to  our  later  divinely  andm 
very  well  versed  in  the  common  road ;  a  very  good  HcfariciH^ 
and  a  very  honest,  worthy  person.  His  animadvertioiis 
most  against  my  distinction  of  righteousness  into  legal 
evangelical,  according  to  the  two  covenants.  Hia  anawir  wm 
full  of  citations  out  of  Amesius,  Whittaker^  Davenan^  fte«  I 
wrote  him  a  full  reply ;  and  he  wrote  me  a  rejoinder  |  to  wliid^ 
my  time  not  allowing  me  to  write  a  full  confutation^  I  tookip 
all  the  points  of  difference  between  him  and  me^  and 
them  briefly,  confirming  my  reasons  for  the  ease  of  the 
and  myself. 

'^  The  next  animadverter  was  Mr.  George  LawaoOy  As 
ablest  man  of  them  all,  or  of  almost  any  I  know  in  Eil|^aBi| 
especially  by  the  advantage  of  his  age,  and  very  hard  8tadk% 
and  methodical  head,  but  above  all,  by  his  great  skill  in  poli> 
tics,  wherein  he  is  most  exact,  which  contributeth  noC  •  littb 
to  the  understanding  of  divinitv.  He  was  himself  near  Ihl 
Arminians,  differing  from  them  only  in  the  point  of  persefenMt 
as  to  the  confirmed,  and  some  little  matters  more;  and  thomjh 
he  went  further  than  I  did  from  the  Antinoniians,  yet  heing 
versant  with  men  of  another  mind,  to  redeem  himself  from 
offence,  he  set  himself  against  some  passages  of  mine,  whieheChsa 
marvelled  that  he,  of  all  men,  should  oppose ;  especially  abart 
the  object  of  faith  and  justification.  He  afterwards  puMMwd 
an  excellent  sum  of  divinity,  called  TheopoUHea  ;  in  wUoh  bi 
insisteth  on  these  two  points,  to  make  good  what  he  had  sril 
in  his  MS.  against  me. 

'*  He  hath  written,  also,  animadversions  on  Hobbe%  and  s 
piece  on  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy,  according  to  the 
of  politics;  an  excellent  book,  were  it  not  that  he  scenieth 
tify  the  king's  death,  and  meddles  too  boldly  with  die  poBliBBi 
controversies  of  the  times,  though  he  was  a  Confbnniat*  I  hsM 
also  seen  some  ingenious  manuscripts  of  his  for  the  takny  ef 
the  engagement  to  be  true  to  the  Commonwealth,  as  eataUiihri 
without  a  king  and  house  of  lords,  his  opinions  being  nnidi  fcf 
submitting  to  the  present  possessor,  though  a  usurper ;  bel  I 
thought  those  papers  easily  answerable.  His  animad' 
my  papers  were  large,  in  which  he  frequently  took 
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0U8  and  distinct,  in  laying  down  liis  own  judgment,  wliicli 
I  me  very  well.  I  returned  him  a  full  an&wer,  and  re- 
from  him  a  large  reply ;  instead  of  a  rejoinder  to  which, 
led  up  our  difTcrences,  and  spoke  to  them  briefly  and  dis- 
,  and  not  verbatim  to  the  words  of  his  book.  1  inuit 
illy  acknowledge  that  1  learned  more  from  Mr.  Lawson 
om  any  divine  that  gave  me  a nimad versions,  or  that  ever 
!ned  with.  For,  two  or  three  passages  in  my  first  reply 
,  he  connneed  me,  were  mistakes ;  and  1  found  up  and 
in  him  thoM  hints  of  truths  which  had  a  great  deal  of 
a  them,  and  were  very  apt  for  good  improvement,  eepe- 
>ii  instigating  me  to  the  sludy  of  politics,  in  which  he 
lamented  the  ignorance  of  divines,  did  prove  a  kingular 
to  me.  1  confess  it  owing  to  my  own  uncapableuesa  that 
received  no  more  good  from  others.  But  yet  I  must  be 
«ful  as  to  confess  that  my  understanding  hath  made  a 
improvement  of  Grotius  'De^atisfactione  Christi,'  luid  of 
tWSOn's  manuscripts^  than  of  any  thing  else  that  ever  I  rend, 
novinced  me  how  uiilit  we  are  to  write  about  Christ's 
nent,  laws,  and  judgment,  while  we  understand  not  the 
itnre  of  government  and  laws  in  general }  and  that  ha 

ignorant  of  politics,  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  will  ba 
M  and  erroneous  in  divinity  and  the  sacred  Scriptures."  ' 
s  did  Baxter,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  launch  into 
fan  of  controversy,  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
hat  can  engage  the  human  mind.  The  manner  in 
he  began  to  treat  them  was  little  favourable  to  arriving  at 
t  and  satisfactory  conclusions ;  but  the  persons  whom  he 
mI  tu  discuss  them  with  him,  were  all  men  of  respectable 
t  in  theological  argument,  from  whose  letters  or  publi 
I  he  derived  considerable  profit. 

give  a  concise  and  accurate  opinion  of  these  Aphorisms,  is 
y  task.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  great  number  of 
te  propositions,  which  are  neither  always  consistent  with 
lor  with  one  another.  As  a  book,  it  abounds  in  moral  and 
hysical  distinctions,  and  yet  its  definitions  are  frequentl]r 
naccurate  and  obscure.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of 
mixed  and  interwoven  with  no  small  portion  of  error. 

he  thus  expresses  himself  about   our  participation   of 
's  righreousness,  every  true  Christian  is  prepared   to  go 
witii  him :  "  That  God,  the  Fatlier,  doth  accept  the 
•  Life,  part  1.  rp.  lO;,  IM. 
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sufferings  and  mediation  of  his  Son,  as  a  foil  satisfiietioii  to  hii 
violated  law,  and  as  a  valuable  consideration,  upon  which  he 
will  wholly  forgive  and  acquit  the  offenders  themselves,  lecehre 
them  again  into  favour,  and  give  them  the  addition  also  of  a 
more  excellent  happiness,  so  they  will  but  receive  hu  Soo 
upon  the   terms  expressed  in    the   Gospel."     Bat   when  he 
comes  to  explain  ^^  the  terms  of  the  Gospel/'  and  the  maoner  ia 
which  men  submit  to  them,  we  meet  with  much  that  is  incaa- 
tious.    To  a  good  deal  of  the  objectionable  language  of  hit 
theses,  he  indeed  gives  a  harmless  interpretation  in  the  aeeoa- 
panying  explanation,  or  in  some  subsequent  proposition  renden 
it  entirely  nugatory.     But  still  there  remiuns  much  wluch  ii 
calculated  to  mislead.     He  speaks  about  the  Gospel  being  "a 
new  law,  the  conditions  of  which  are  easier  than  those  of  the 
old ;"  of  ^^  faith  as  the  righteousness  of  a  Christian."    He  de* 
fines  this  faith  as  ^'  the  condition  of  the  new  covenant,"  and 
includes  in  it  the  whole  of  religion.     He  represents  the  deatk 
of  (Christ  as  not  ^^  affecting  any  sins  against  the  Gospd;" 
speaks  of  ^^  works"  as  ^^  part  of  the  condition  on  which  Chriit*i 
righteousness  becomes   ours,"  and   maintains   that  ^  we  lie 
justified  by  sincere  obedience."     To  this  language,  no  man  who 
understands  aright  the  gratuitous  justification  which  ia  thiom^ 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  will  ever  subscribe. 

These  were  some  of  the  expressions  or  sentiments  wUch 
involved  Baxter  in  most  of  the  doctrinal  altercations  dat 
occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  his  future  life,  and  on  accoontof 
which  his  name  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  peculiar  creed. 
While  he  explained,  modified,  and  retracted,  many  things  in  Ihii 
first,  and  perhaps  most  objectionable  of  his  works,  he  adliend 
to  the  substance  of  its  sentiments  to  the  last.^ 

Along  with  those  sentiments,  which  most  persons  of  cfaage* 
Heal  views  agree  to  be  incorrect,  he  has  introduced  some  oChcn 


y  It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  the  incorrect  lan^uag^  of  Baxter* 
above  topicR,  in  by  uo  nicans  peculiar  to  him.  Kvta  Dr.  DoddrWge, 
evangelical  sentiments  are  &o  well  known,  is  very  injadicimu  tooicCiaiffS  !■  Hi 
definitions.  Thus,  in  bis  lectures,  where  we  should  sappoae  gmtaccMMf 
would  be  studied,  be  says,  "  Christ  has  made  Mf i{/acf ion  for  the  iIm  of  sl 
those  who  rei>eut  of  their  sins,  aud  return  to  God  in  the  way  ^j 
imperfrct  obedience**  p.  418.  <*  Faith  iu  Christ  is  a  very 
aud  includes,  in  its  nature,  and  inseparable  effects,  ihewktU  mfs 
p.  424.  2d  Edit.  This  mode  of  speaking^  of  the  way  of  acceptance*  is 
tionable  as  any  thing  I  have  met  with  in  Baxur.  In  other  pUc«s» 
both  Baxter  aud  Doddridge  show  that  they  were  mort 
truth,  though  not  cuosiitent  with  themselves. 
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on  which  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  He  denies 
the  distinction,  or  rather  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it» 
between  the  active  and  passiv.e  righteousness  of  Christ;  the 
latter  as  the  Christian's  title  to  forgiveness,  and  the  former  to 
life.  He  contends,  if  I  understand  him  aright,  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Redeemer  include  the  whole  of  his  earthly  under- 
taking, terminated  by  his  death,  and  that  these  furnish  at  once 
the  ground  of  acceptance,  and  the  channel  of  heavenly  and 
eternal  life.  On  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  death,  threatened 
on  account  of  the  Adamic  transgression,  also,  he  held  views  not 
generally  entertained :  ^^  That  man  should  live  here  for  a  seasoQ 
a  dying  life,  separated  from  God,  devoid  of  his  image,  subject 
to  bodily  curses  and  calamities,  dead  in  law,  and  at  last  his  soul- 
and  body  be  separated ;  his  body  turning  to  dust  from  whenee 
it  came,  and  his  soul  enduring  everlasting  sorrow,  yet  nothing 
so  great,  as  those  that  are  threatened  in  the  new  covenant.'* 
These  things,  however,,  he  mentions  in  the  preface,  that  he 
does  not  very  confidently  insist  on.  * 

In  the  appendix  to  this  small  work,  he  makes  an  acknow<* 
ledgment  which  explains  the  reason  of  the  perplexities  that 
occur  in  this  and  some  other  of  his  controversial  writings. 
''  To  tell  the  truth,  while  I  busily  read  what  other  men 
said  in  these  controversies,  my  mind  was  so  prepossessed 
with  their  notions,  that  I  could  not  possibly  see  the  truth  in  its 
own  native  and  naked  evidence,  and  when  I  entered  into  public 
disputations  concerning  it,  though  I  was  truly  willing  to  know 
the  truth,  my  mind  was  so  forestalled  with  borrowed  notions, 
that  I  chiefly  studied  how  to  make  good  the  opinions  which  1 

■  The  extent  of  tlie  Adainic  curse  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 
The  majority,  I  believe,  of  Calvioistic  writers  contend  that  it  includes  death, 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal. — Vide  Calvini  Insi,  lib.  ii.c.3.  fVeitminster 
C^nf.  chap.  vi.  Dr.  Doddridge  objects  to  this  view  of  it,  without  intimating 
what  bi«  owu  was. — Lectures,  pp.415, 416.  2d  Edit.  Biihop  Law  maintained 
that  it  meant  an  entire  destruction,  rather  than  a  perpetual  punishment— >aa 
annihilation  of  the  soul,  and  a  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  original  dust. 
Theory  •/ Relig,  pp.339— 351.  7th  Edit.  I  suppose  Bishop  Bull  was  of  the 
same  opinion  with  Law. — See  Ufe^  by  Nelson,  pp.  89,  197,  198,  225.  Joseph 
Hallet  also  seems  to  have  been  nearly  of  this  opinion.— iVo^M  amd  (Mnerva^ 
tism$t  vol.  i.  pp.  313'-326.  Mr.  Archibald  M*Lean,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his 
tract  on  original  sin,  endeavours  to  establish  that  tha  curse  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  to  natural  death,  or  the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body.  That  a  resurrec- 
tion was  not  provided  by  the  Adamic  constitution,  and  belongs  entipely  to  the 
fcdemption  of  Christ,  seems  to  be  plainly  intimated  in  the  New  Testament.— 
1  Cur.  XV.  21—23  ;  Rom.  v.  12—21.  Dr.  WatU  bad  some  views  of  this  sub- 
ject peculiar  to  himself. — See  his  Ruin  and  jReewery,  pp.  324—347.  Dr. 
Ridgley  also  had  au  hypothesis  of  his  own.— See  Bo^if  0/IHifmity,  p.  11. 

VOL.    I.  G  G 
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had  received,  and  ran  farther  from  the  truth.  Ye^  when  I 
read  the  truth  in  Dr.  Preston's  and  other  men's  writingSi  I  did 
not  consider  and  understand  it;  and  when  1  heard  it  firomthcB 
whom  I  opposed  in  wrangling  disputations,  or  read  H  in  boob 
of  controversy,  I  discerned  it  least  of  all.  Till  at  last,  being  in 
my  sickness  cast  far  from  home,  where  I  had  no  book  kdm/ 
Bible^  I  set  to  study  the  truth  from  thence,  mod  jo,  If  Ik 
blessing  of  God,  discovered  more  in  one  week,  ihon  I 
before  in  seventeen  years'  readtng^  heoringy  mod 
This  is  a  most  important  testimony.  It  shows  us  that  we 
look  for  Baxter's  doctrinal  views  to  his  practical  rather  than  Is 
his  controversial  writings.  It  is  much  easier  to  applaud  the  hut 
sentiment  of  Chillingworth,  that  '^  the  Bible,— the  Kbie  akme  ii 
the  religion  of  Protestants,''  than  it  is  fully  to  adc^t  it,  aad  to 
bring  all  our  sentiments  and  thoughts  under  subjection  to  it*  Yet 
it  is  infinitely  pleasanter  and  more  satisfactory  to  appeal  at  moat 
to  *^  the  law  and  the  testimony,"  than  to  be  bandied  froai 
author  to  author,  or  doomed  to  explore  and  reconcile  the  cndlm 
contradictions  and  jarriugs  of  human  authority.* 

At  the  end  of  his  work  on  Infant  Baptism,  pnblisiied  ia 
1650,  the  year  after  his  Aphorisms,  Baxter  requested  the  ani- 
madversions of  his  brethren  on  them,  and  was  soon  fumisiicd 
with  their  remarks  to  the  full  extent  of  his  desires.  BesUs 
those  already  referred  to  as  noticing  this  book,  Mr.  Blake^  sf 
Tamworth,  made  some  exceptions  to  it  in  a  work  on  thi 
Covenants,  which  was  published  soon  after.  Kendall,  in  hb 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  against  John  Ooodwiif 
added  an  appendix  of  animadversions  on  Baxter*,  \llllisa 
Eyre,  of  Salisbury,  attacked  him  in  a  book  on  Juati£eatioB| 
ushered  into  the  world  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Owen.  Bat  thf 
most  extended  work  in  reply  to  him  was  by  John  CrandoBi 
minister  at  Fawley,  in  Hampshire,  under  the  affected  title  sf 
*'  Baxter's  Aphorisms  exorized  and  anthoriied,"  a  hnga  qavts 
of  700  pages,  with  a  prefatory  letter  by  Caryl. 

Baxter,  nothing  daunted  by  the  appearance  and  front  af  ss 
many  adversaries,  produced,  in  1654,  what  he  calls  his  *Aro* 
J.OGY,'  containing  his  ^  reasons  of  dissent  from  Mr.  Blake's  ex- 


*  Fur  an  account  of  the  fiart  wbich  Owen  took  la  this 
<  Memuiri  of  Owen/  pp.  119—122.     Betide  the  pcnoni  i 
text,  who  wrote  aj^ainst  tlie  Aphorisms,  and  of  wboai  Mr.  Bailv 
takei  notice,  John  TomlieA,  the  Baptist,  wrote*  Aniinadvtfiioati 
ia  AphorUmos,  Rlchardi  Baxter,  de  JuitiflcsUooe/  165II* 
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ceptioitt ; '  *  The  Redaction  of  a  Digreaaor/  in  reply  to  Ken* 
dall ;  an  '  Admonition  to  Mr.  William  Eyre ; '  and  '  Cirattdoft 
Anatomized;  or,  a  Nosegay  of  the  choicest  Flowers  in  that 
Garden  presented  to  Joseph  Caryl/  Not  satisfied  mih  repelling 
his  antagonists  in  this  volume,  he  goes  out  of  the  way  to  prodaee 
a 'Confutation  of  a  Dissertation  for  the  Justification  of  Infideb,' 
by  Ludiomsus  Colvinus,  alias  Laidovicus  Molincus,  professor 
of  history,  in  Oxford. 

The  following  notices  of  several  of  these  opponents  are  fur* 
nished  by  Baxter,  and  will  perhaps  amuse  the  reader. 

''  As  for  Ludiomaeus  Colvinus,  it  is  Ludovicus  Molinseus,  a 
doctor  of  physic,  son  to  Peter  Molinaeus,  and  public  pro-' 
fessor  of  history  in  Oxford.  He  wrote  a  small  Latin  treatise 
against  his  own  brother,  Cyrus  Molinaeus,  to  prove  that  justifi- 
cation is  before  faith.  I  thought  I  might  be  bold  to  confute 
hias  who  chose  the  truth  and  his  own  brother  to  oppose..  An* 
other  small  assault  the  same  author  made  ag^nst  me  (instead  of 
a  reply),  for  approving  of  Cameron's  and  Amiraldus's  way  about 
universal  redemption  and  grace ,  to  which  I  answered  in  the 
preface  to  the  book ;  but  these  things  were  so  far  from  alienating 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  doctor,  that  he  is  now  at  this 
day,  one  of  those  friends  who  are  injurious  to  the  honour  of • 
their  own  understandings,  by  overvaluing  me ;  and  would  fain 
have  spent  his  time  in  translating  some  of  my  books  into  the 
French  tongue. 

^^  Mr.  Crandon  was  a  man  that  had  run  from  Arminianism, 
into  the  extreme  of  half-antinomianism ;  and  having  an  ex- 
cessive zeal  for  his  opinions  (which  seem  to  be  honoured  by  the 
extolling  of  free  grace),  and  withal  being  an  utter  stranger  to 
me,  he  got  a  deep  conceit  that  I  was  a  Papist,  and  in  that  per- 
suasion, wrote  a  large  l>ook  against  my  Aphorisms,  which  moved 
laughter  in  many,  and  pity  in  others,  and  troubled  his  fnends, 
as  having  disadvantaged  their  cause.  As  soon  as  the  book  came 
abroad,  the  news  of  the  author's  death  came  with  it,  who  died 
a  fortnight  after  its  birth.  1  had  beforehand  got  all,  save  the 
beginning  and  end  out  of  the  press,  and  wrote  so  much  for  an 
answer  as  I  thought  it  worthy,  before  the  publication  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Eyre  was  a  preacher  in  Salisbury',  of  Mr.  Crandon*s 
opinion,  who  having  preached  there  for  justification  before 
faith,  tliat  is,  the  justification  of  elect  infidels,  was  publicly 
confuted  by  Mr.  Warren,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge,  a  very  judicious 
minister  of  Newbury,  who  had  lived  in  New  England.     Mr, 
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Woodbridge  printed  his  sermon,  which  very,  paipicnovilf 
opened  the  doctrine  of  justification,  after  the  method  that  I 
had  done.  Mr.  Eyre,  being  ofFended  with  me  as  a  partan^ 
gave  me  some  part  of  his  opposition,  to  whom  I  returned  aa 
answer  in  tlie  end ;  and  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Caryl^  who  lieensed 
and  approved  Mr.  Crandon's  book,  for  the  Antinominians  were 
commonly  Independents.  No  one  of  all  the  parUes  replied  to 
this  book,  save  only  Mr.  Blake,  to  some  part  of  that  wlucli 
touched  him."** 

The  Apology  containing  so  many  parts,  is  a  thick  qoartOi 
full  of  that  subtle  and  acute  reasoning  for  which  its  author  w» 
eminently  distinguished.  Tiic  main  point  in  the  controvenyi 
the  subject  of  justification,  is  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  strife  of 
words,  and  the  multifarious  discussions  perpetually  occurring 
He  generally  treats  his  adversaries  respectfully,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Crandon,  who  had  assailed  him  with  intolerable  inso- 
lence and  abuse.  He  prefixed  to  the  volume,  an  adniirabk 
dedication  to  his  old  friend  and  companion  in  the  army,  ^  the 
Honourable  Commissary- General  Wlialley.'*  As  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  contents  of  this  volume,  I 
shall  extract  a  passage  from  the  dedication,  where  the  author 
defends  his  engaging  in  controversy  by  an  ingenious  referenee  to 
the  wars  in  which  Whallcy  and  himself  had  reluctantly  engagedf 
and  concludes  with  a  beautiful  address  to  the  veteran  soldier. 

^^  The  work  of  these  papers  has  been,  to  my  mind,  somewhat 
like  those  sad  Anployments  wherein  I  attended  you :  of  them- 
selves, grievous  and  ungrateful;  exasperating  others,  and  not 
pleasing  ourselves.  The  remembrance  of  those  years  is  so  little 
delightful  to  me,  that  I  look  back  upon  them  aa  the  saddest  part 
of  my  life ;  so  the  review  of  this  apology  is  but  the  renewing  of 
my  trouble  ;  to  think  of  our  common  frailty  and  darkness,  and 
what  reverend  and  much-valued  brethren  I  contradict;  boC^ 
especially,  the  fear  lest  men  should  make  this  collision  an  oeca* 
sion  of  derision,  and,  by  receiving  the  sparks  into  combttstihle 
affections,  should  turn  that  to  a  conflagration,  which  I  intended 
but  for  an  illumination,  i f  you  say,  I  should  then  have  let  it  alons^ 
the  same  answer  must  serve  as,  in  the  former  case,  we  wcit 
wont  to  use.  Some  say,  that  I,  who  pretend  so  much  for  peae^ 
should  not  write  of  controversies.  For  myself,  it  is  not  mncli 
matter ;  but  must  God*s  truth  stand  as  a  butt  for  every 
shoot  at  ?     Must  there  be  such  liberty  of  opposing  it|  and 
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of  defending  ?  One  party  cannot  have  peace  without  the  other's 
consent.  To  be  buffeted  and  assaulted,  and  commanded  to 
deliver  up  the  truth  of  God,  and  called  unpeaceable,  if  I  defend 
it  and  resist,  this  is  such  equity  as  we  w^re  wont  to  find.  In  a 
word,  both  works  were  ungrateful  to  me,  and  4ire  so  in  the  re- 
view; but  in  both,  as  Providence  and  men's  onset  imixised  a 
necessity,  and  drove  me  to  that  strait,  that  I  must  defend  or  do 
worse,  so  did  the  same  Providence  clear  my  way,  and  draw 
me  on,  and  sweeten  unusual  troubles  with  unusual  mercies,  and 
issue  all  in  testimonies  of  grace,  that  as  I  had  great  mixtures  of 
comfort  with  sorrow  in  the  performance,  so  have  I  in  the  re- 
view ;  and  as  I  had  more  eminent  deliverances,  and  other  mer- 
cies, in  those  years  and  ways  of  blood  and  dolor,  than  in  most 
of  my  life  besides,  so  have  I  had  more  encouraging  light  since  I 
was  engaged  in  those  controversies.  For  I  speak  not  of  these 
few  papers  only,  but  of  many  more  of  the  like  nature  that  have 
taken  up  my  time ;  and  as  I  still  retained  a  hope  that  the  end 
of  all  our  calamities,  and  strange  disposings  of  Providence, 
would  be  somewhat  better  than  was  Ihreatened  of  late,  so  ex- 
perience hath  taught  me  to  think  that  the  issue  of  my  most 
ungrateful  labours  shall  not  be  in  vain ;  but  that  Providence 
which  extracted  them,  hath  some  use  to  make  of  them  better 
than  I  am  yet  aware  of ;  if  not  in  this  age,  yet  in  times  to  come. 
The  best  is,  we  now  draw  no  blood :  and  honest  hearts  will  not 
feel  themselves  wounded  with  that  blow  which  is  only  given  to 
their  errors.  However,  God  must  be  served  when  he  calls  for 
it,  though  by  the  harsliest  and  most  unpleasing  work.  Only, 
the  Lord  teach  us  to  watch  carefully  over  our  deceitful  hearts, 
lest  we  should  serve  ourselves  while  we  think  and  say  we  are 
serving  him  ;  and  lest  we  should  militate  for  our  own  honour 
and  interest,  when  we  pretend  to  do  it  for  his  truth  and  glory  ! 
^^  I  hope,  sir,  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  these  days  will  not 
diminish  your  estimation  of  Christianity,  nor  make  you  suspect 
that  all  is  doubtful,  because  so  much  is  doubted  of.  Though 
the  tempter  seems  to  be  playing  such  a  game  in  the  world,  God 
will  go  beyond  him,  and  turn  that  to  illustration  and  conlirmar- 
tion  whicli  he  intended  for  confusion  and  extirpation  of  the 
truth.  You  know  it  is  no  news  to  hear  of  men,  ignorant,  proud, 
and  licentious,  of  what  religion  soever  they  be  :  this  trinity  is 
the  creator  of  hcrcNies.  As  for  the  sober  and  godly,  it  is  but  in 
lesser  things  that  they  disagree ;  and  mostly  about  words  and 
methods,  more  than  matter,  though  the  smallest  things  of  God 
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are  uot  contemptible.     He  that  wonders  to  see  wise  men  difftr, 
■   doth  but  wonder  that  they  are  yet  imperfect,  and  know  but  ii 
I  |tari ;  that  is,  that  they  are  yet  mortal  sinners,  and  not  glorified 
[  on  earth  1    Such  wonderers  know  not  what  man  is,  and  arc  loo 
[  great  strangers  to  themselves.     If  they  torn  these  differencn  W 
the  prejudice  of  God's  truth  or  dishonour  of  godliness,  they  « 
themselves  yet  more  unreasonable  than  those  who  blame  the 
I  that  men  are  purblind  ;  and,  indeed,  were  pride  and  pastion  laid 
I  ande  in  our  disputes,  if  men  could  gently  suffer  con  trad  ii'tJuiii 
I  and  heartily  love  and  correspond  with  those  that  in  li 
ters  do  gainsay  them,  I  see  not  but  such  friendly  debates  migbt 
sdi^. 

"  For  yourself,  sir,  as  you  were  a  friend  to  sound  docttine, 
iinity,  and  to  piety,  and  to  the  preachers,  defenders,  and  prac* 
tiseii  thereof,  while  I  conversed  with  you,  and,  as  fame  infurineill 
us,  have  continued  such,  so  1  hope  that  God,  who  halh  xo  long 
preserved  you,  will  preserve  you  to  the  end ;  and  he  that  hotk 
been  your  shield  in  corporal  dangers  will  be  so  in  spiriUiaL 

"  Your  great  warfare  is  not  yet  accomplished  :  the  wornu  of 
corruption  that  breed  in  us  will  live,  tii  some  measure,  till  wc  dil 
ourselves.  Your  conquest  of  yourself  is  yet  imperfect.  To  fight 
with  yourself  you  will  find  the  hardest,  but  most  necessary 
flict  that  ever  yet  you  were  engaged  in  ;  and  to  overcome  y 
self,  the  most  honourable  and  gainful  victory.  Think  not  thai 
your  greatest  trials  are  all  over.  Prosperity  hath  its  pecoliir 
temptations,  by  which  it  hath  foiled  many  that  stood  unnhakea 
in  the  storms  of  adversity.  The  tempter,  who  halti  had  you  €• 
the  waves,  will  now  assault  you  in  the  calm  ,  and  hath  hk  Utf 
game  to  play  on  the  mountain,  till  nature  cause  you  to  dnceni 
Stand  this  charge,  and  you  win  the  dny." '' 

Whalley,  to  whom  these  faithful  admonitions  were  addrenedi 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  republican  officers  iu  the 
liamentary  army.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  judgn,  uid 
a  leading  part  in  procuring  the  resignation  of  Richard  ChNB> 
well.  He  left  England  with  bis  son-in-law,  Uough,  for  Ai 
rica,  a  few  days  before  the  Hestotation.  Landing  at  Uosloa  tittf 
waited  on  Governor  Endicott,  and  told  him  who  they  were.  Tbejp 
then  took  up  their  residence  in  that  neighbourhood,  till  a  hoe 
cry  folloived  them  from  Barbadocs.  Then  they  removed  to  Nr«>- 
haven,  where  they  owed  their  preservation  to  John  DavenpM^ 
the  minister  of  the  place ;  who  had  the  courage  to 
'  Dcdiea^o. 
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people,  when  their  pursuers  arrived,  from  luith  xvi.  3,  4* 
Though  large  rewards  were  offered  for  them,  and  Dfnrenpoft 
Uireatened,  as  it  was  known  he  had  harboured  thenHf  they  wcie 
still  concealed.  Their  hiding  place  was  a  cave  on  the  fec^  of  ft 
rock,  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  Here  they  lurked  two  or 
three  years,  when  they  moved  to  Hadley,  where  they  were 
concealed  by  Rnssel,  the  minister,  fifteen  or  sixteen  yean. 
During  their  residence  in  this  place,  a  singular  oppcnrtunity  wvtf[ 
afforded  one  of  the  fugitives  to  render  momentous  assistance 
to  his  preservers.  During  a  long  war  between  tiie  Bnglish 
•ettlera  and  the  Indian, chief  of  Pokanoket,  the  Indians  ear* 
prised  Hadley  in  the  time  of  public  worship.  The  men  of 
the  town,  though  in  the  habit  of  taking  arms  with  them  whtn 
they  attended  divine  service,  were  panic-struck  and  con&anded  | 
and,  in  all  probability,  not  a  soul  of  them  would  have  been 
aaved,  had  not  an  old  and  venerable  man,  whose  dress  waa  difv 
ferent  from  the  inhabitants,  and  whom  no  one  had  seen  before^ 
suddenly  appeared  among  them.  He  rallied  them,  put  himself 
Rt  their  head,  gave  his  orders  like  one  accustomed  to  battle^ 
led  them  on,  routed  the  enemy,  and,  when  the  victory  was  com* 
plete,  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  This  deliverer,  whom  the 
people  believed  to  be  an  angel,  was  General  Gough !  Whalley 
died  at  Hadley  in  1688,  and  Gough  some  time  after.  The  history 
is  not  without  interest ;  and  the  reader  will  not  suppose  it  is 
made  to  do  honour  to  the  regicides,  when  he  is  informed  that 
the  statement  is  taken  from  the  Quarterly  Review.^  CoU'* 
sidering  the  opinion  entertained  of  Whalley  by  Baxter,  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  history,  there  is  reason  to  regard  him  as 
another  of  those  men  who,  ^^  in  evil  times,"  devoted  themselves 
to  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  whose  principles  and  ch»-r 
racter  (though  every  part  of  their  conduct  is  not  to  be  vindi<« 
cated)  have  long  been  most  infamously  misrepresented. 

To  return  to  Baxter.  Finding  that  his  Apology  had  not  an- 
swered the  end  for  which  it  was  made — die  satisfaction  of  hia 
opponents — in  1655  he  published  his  ^Confession  of  Faith, 
especially  concerning  the  interest  of  repentance,  and  sincere 
obedience  to  Christ,  in  our  justification  and  salvation.'  4to.  The 
object  of  the  confession,  he  tells  us  in  his  own  life,  was  ''  to  save 
any  more  misunderstanding  of  his  Aphorisms,  and  to  declare 

'  <  Quarterly  Review '  for  November,  1809.  vol.  ii.  p.  32.    The  ttory  U  tohl 
by  llolines  in  bis  '  Aooals  of  America.' 
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his  suspension  of  them  till  he  should  reprint  them ;"  wUdi  he 
never  did.  "  In  my  Confession/'  he  saj's,  *'  I  opened  the  wfaok 
doctrine  of  Antinomianism,  and  brought  the  testimonici  of 
abundance  of  our  divines,  who  gave  as  much  to  other  woiki| 
beside  faith,  in  justification,  as  I  did." 

lliis  remark  places  before  us  one  peculiarity  in  Baito^i 
system.  He  regarded  faith  not  merely  as  the  Mine  qua  mm 
of  a  sinner's  justification,  but  as  what  was  imputed  for  rigbu 
eousness ;  and  included  in  this  faith  what  he  considered  Mnenc 
obedience  to  Christ  as  a  Lord  or  Lawgiver.  Yet  he  bad  hit 
own  way  of  explaining  this  phraseology  consbtently  with  hit 
strong  and  repeated  declaration  that  '*  faith  itself  doth  not 
merit  our  pardon  or  justification,  nor  justify  us  as  a  woil^  nor 
as  faith  ;*'  that  ^^  no  works  of  the  regenerate,  internal  or  cxtei^ 
nal,  are  to  join  with  Christ's  sufferings  and  merits,  as  any  part 
of  satisfaction  to  God's  justice  for  our  sins ;  no,  not  the  least 
part  for  the  least  sin ;"  and  that  ^^  neither  faith,  love,  repentmcci 
nor  any  works  of  ours,  are  true,  efficient  causes  of  our  remisnoB 
or  justification,  either  principal  or.  instrumental."  He  dedam 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  ^^  I  do  heartily  approve  of  the 
shorter  catechism  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  all  therein  cootained: 
and  I  take  it  for  the  best  catechism  I  ever  yet  saw."  ^'Ihmn 
perused,"  he  says,  ^*  all  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
unfeignedly  honour  them,  as  containing  sound  and  modeiats 
doctrine ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  observed  in  it  al^ 
that  my  judgment  doth  contradict,  if  I  be  allowed  these  fnr 
expositions."  These  expositions  do  not  affect  any  of  the 
ing  points.  He  says :  "  In  the  very  article  of 
which  some  arc  pleased  to  quarrel  with  me  about,  I  subscribe 
the  Synod ;"  ''  yea,"  he  adds,  ^^  in  the  article  of  the  extent  of 
redemption,  wherein  I  am  most  suspected  and  aocused,  1  do 
subscribe  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  without  any  excepium^  BmUth 
iion^  or  expositiorij  of  any  wordy  as  doubtful  and  obMcwre" 

As  every  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  expositor  of 
his  own  sentiments,  let  no  man  after  this,  question  or  denjr 
the  Calvinism  of  Richard  Baxter.  He  was  as  much  a  CahrinHt 
as  thousands  who  then,  or  who  now,  bear  the  name  irithot 
suspicion.  •  He  indeed  used  language  liable  to  be  misunderrtoodi 
as  do  all  who  are  disposed  to  l)c  too  refined  or  metaphysical  on 
moral  subjects.  His  very  efforts  at  precision  in  the  use  of 
and  phrases, involved  him  in  controversy,  which,  by  a  more 
ral  mode  of  speaking,  he  would  have  avoided.  He  was  open 
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honett;  what  other  men  swallowed  in  a  mass^  he  divided^  ana- 
lysed, and  explained,  often  to  a  troublesome  extent.  Yet  lus  very 
acnipuloAty  in  holding  and  explaining  his  sentiments,  compels  us 
to  respect  him :  while  his  supreme  regard  for  the  honour  of  God, 
the  holiness  of  his  government,  and  the  claims  of  his  law,  en- 
titles him  to  our  highest  approbation.  The  man  who  could 
write  the  following  passage,  cannot  be  regarded  as  holding 
either  narrow  or  obscure  views  of  the  divine  moral  govern* 
ment ;  or  of  the  system  of  redemption  which  that  moral  go« 
vernment  embraces  and  develops. 

^  As  is  the  moon  with  the  stars  unto  the  expanded  firma- 
ment ;  as  are  the  well-ordered  cities  with  their  ornaments  and 
fortifications  to  the  woods  and  wilderness,  such  is  the  church  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  llie  felicity  of  the  church  is  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  its  blessed  influence,  whose  face  is  that  sun  which 
doth  enlighten  and  enliven  it.  If  earth  and  sin  had  not  caused 
a  reparation  and  eclipse,  the  world  and  the  church  would  have 
been  the  same,  and  this  church  would  have  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted day-light.  It  is  the  earth  that  moveth  and  tumeth  from 
this  sun,  and  not  the  sun's  receding  from  the  earth,  that  brings 
our  night.  It  is  not  God,  but  man,  that  lost  his  goodness ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  our  reparation,  that  a  change  be  made  on  him^ 
but  on  us.  Christ  came  not  into  the  world  to  make  God  better, 
but  to  make  us  better ;  nor  did  he  die  to  make  him  more  dis- 
posed to  do  good,  but  to  dispose  us  to  receive  it.  His  purpose 
was  not  actually  to  change  the  mind  of  God,  nor  to  incline  him 
to  have  mercy  who  before  was  disinclined,  but  to  make  the 
pardon  of  man's  sin  a  thing  convenient  for  the  righteous  and 
holy  Governor  of  the  world  to  bestow,  without  any  impeach* 
ment  of  the  honour  of  his  wisdom,  holiness,  or  justice;  yea,  to 
the  more  eminent  glorifying  of  them  all. 

^*Two  things  are  requisite  to  make  man  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  and  a  fit  object  for  the  Most  Holy  to  take  pleasure  in  :  one 
is,  his  suitableness  to  the  holiness  of  God's  nature  ;  the  other  re- 
•pecteth  his  governing  justice.  We  must,  in  this  life,  see  God  in 
the  glass  of  the  creature,  and  especially  in  man  that  beareth  his 
image.  Were  we  holy,  he  would  love  us  as  a  holy  God :  and  were 
we  innocent,  he  would  encourage  us  as  a  righteous  and  bounteous 
Governor.  But  as  there  is  no  particular  governing  justice, 
without  that  universal  natural  justice  which  it  pre-supposeth  and 
floweth  from,  so  can  there  be  no  such  thing  as  innocency  in  us 
as  subjects,  which  floweth  not  from  a  holiness  of  our  natures 
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as  men.  We  must  be  good,  before  we  can  live  u  the  goei 
In  both  these  respects,  man  was  amiable  in  the  tjtM  of  Ui 
Maker,  till  sin  depraved  him,  and  deprived  him  of  both.  Th 
both  these  must  the  Saviour  again  restore  him  :  and  this  m  thi 
work  that  he  came  into  th^  world  to  do,  even  to  seek  andtoiM 
that  which  was  doubly  lost,  and  to  destroy  that  twofold  woA  if 
the  devil,  who  hath  drawn  us  to  be  both  unholy  and  guilty. 

^^  As  in  the  fall,  the  natural  real  evil  was  antecedent  to  tti 
relative  guilt ;  so  is  it  in  the  good  conferred  in  the 
We  must,  in  order  of  nature,  be  first  tamed  by 
God,  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  then  receive  the 
mission  of  our  sins.  As  it  was  man  himself  that  waa  the 
of  that  twofold  unrighteousness,  so  it  is  man  himself  that  ■■> 
be  restored  to  that  twofold  righteousness  which  he  lost^thitii^ 
sanctity,  and  not-guiltiness.  Christ  came  not  to  pnsifM  Gsi 
with  any  false  opinion  of  us,  nor  is  he  such  a  phyaieian  ai  li 
perform  but  a  supposed  or  reputattve  cure :  he  caiM 
persuade  his  Father  to  judge  us  to  be  well,  becauae  He  i 
or  to  leave  us  uncured,  and  to  persuade  God  that  we  aie 
It  is  we  that  were  guilty  and  unholy ;  it  is  we  that  most 
tified  or  condemned,  and  therefore  it  is  we  that  must 
unto  righteousness.  If  Christ  only  were  righteous,  Chriitod|f 
would  be  reputed  and  judged  righteous,  and  Christ  only  wsrii 
be  happy.  The  Judge  of  the  world  Mrill  not  justify  the  M- 
righteous,  merely  because  another  is  righteous,  nor  ean  As 
holy  God  take  complacency  in  an  unholy  sinner, 
another  is  holy.  Never  did  the  blessed  Son  of  God 
his  dying  or  merits,  to  change  the  holy  nature  of  his  Fbtta^ 
and  to  cause  him  to  love  that  which  is  not  lovely,  or  to 
him  to  that  which  he  abhorreth,  as  he  is  God,  We 
his  own  image,  and  be  holy  as  he  is  holy,  before  he 
us,  or  love  us  in  complacency.  This  is  the  work  of 
Redeemer,  to  make  man  fit  for  God's  approbation  and 
Though  we  are  the  subjects,  he  is  the  cause.  He 
us,  that  he  may  pardon  us ;  and  he  pardoneth  us  that  he 
further  sanctify  us,  and  make  us  fit  for  our  Master's  nscw  Hs 
will  not  remove  our  guilt  till  we  return,  nor  will  he  aeeepi  mm 
actual  services  till  our  guilt  be  removed.  By  supematmal  ops- 
rations  must  both  be  accomplished :  a  regress  firom  such  a  pn- 
vation  as  was  our  unholiness,  requireth  a  supematoral 
us,  and  a  deliverance  from  such  guilt  and  deserved 
requireth  a  supernatural  operation  for  us.  The  one  Christ  olKi- 
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edi  in  US  by  his  sanctifying  Spirit,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  word,  as  informing  and  exciting ;  the  other  he  eflbctedi 
by  his  own  (and  his  Father's)  will,  through  the  instrumentality 
ai  his  Gospel  grant,  by  way  of  donation,  making  an  univenal 
oonditional  deed  of  gift  of  himself,  and  remission  and  right  to 
^ry,  to  all  that  return  by  repentance  and  faith.  His  Uood  is 
the  meritorious  cause  of  bo^,  but  not  of  both  on  the  samo 
account;  for  directly  it  was  guilt  only  that  made  his  blood 
necessary  for  our  recovery.  Had  there  been  nothing  to  do  but 
renew  us  by  repentance  and  sanctification,  this  might  have  been 
done  without  any  bloodshed,  by  the  work  of  the  word  and  Spirit, 
God  at  first  gave  man  his  image  freely,  and  did  not  sell  it 
in  a  price  of  blood ;  nor  doth  he  so  delight  in  bloody  as  to 
deure  it,  or  accept  it  for  itself,  but  for  the  ends  which  it  musC^ 
m  a  convenient  means,  attain.  Those  ends  are  the  demonstra- 
tion proximately  of  his  governing  justice,  in  the  vindication  of 
tlie  honour  of  his  law  and  rule,  and  for  the  wrong  of  others ; 
nltimately  and  principally,  it  is  the  demonstration  of  his  natura) 
sin»hating  holiness,  and  his  unspeakable  love  to  the  scms  of  men, 
hot  specially  to  lus  elecU  In  this  sense  was  Christ  a  sacrifioe 
and  ransom,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  have  satisfied  for  our  sins. 
He  was  not  a  sinner,  nor  so  esteemed,  nor  could  possibly  take 
upon  himself  the  numerical  guilt,  which  lay  on  us,  nor  yet  a  guilt 
of  the  same  sort,  as  having  not  the  same  sort  of  foundation  or 
efficient;  ours  arising  from  the  merit  of  our  sin  and  the 
commination  of  the  law ;  his  being  rather  occasioned  than 
merited  by  our  sin,  and  occasioned  by  the  laws  threatening  of 
ns.  He  had  neither  sin  of  his  own,  nor  merit  of  wrath  from 
such  sin,  nor  did  the  law  oblige  him  to  suffer  for  our  sins ;  but 
he  obliged  himself  to  suffer  for  our  sins,  though  not  as  in 
our  persons  strictly,  yet  in  our  stead  in  the  person  of  a  Me- 
diator." «* 

This  extract  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention  for  the  beauty 
and  felicity  of  some  of  its  language,  than  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  it  contains.  Being  divested  of  every 
thing  controversial,  it  presents  before  us,  in  a  plain,  inartificial 
manner,  the  writer's  views  of  the  damage  man  sustained  at 
the  fall,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  salvation  provided  in  the 
Gospel.  As  conveying  the  real  opinions  of  Baxter,  it  is  worth 
ten  thousand  pages  of  his  controversial  writing ;  it  demolishes 
the  whole  system  of  Antinomianism. 

*  *  Confeision  of  Faitb/  Prefsce. 
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Some  passages,  on  the  subject  of  perseverance,  in  his  treatSie 
on  *The  Right  Method  of  Peace  of  Conscience/  having  been 
misunderstood,  he  left  them  out  of  a  second  impression  of  thit 
book ;  but,  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  that  might  arise 
from  this,  he  published  a  quarto  pamphlet,  in  1657f  entitled 
*  Richard  Baxter's  Account  of  his  Present  Thoughts  concerainK 
the  Controversies  about  the  Perseverance  of  the  Sunts.'  It 
contains,  chiefly,  a  statement  of  the  great  variety  of  ofumoDS 
which  prevail,  according  to  Baxter,  about  the  last  of  the 
five  points.  He  enumerates  twelve  several  modes  of  holdiqg 
this  doctrine,  and  gives  his  own  views  in  the  shape  of  ob- 
jection to,  or  approbation  of,  each  of  these  modes.  TVk 
method  of  stating  his  sentiments  is  sufficiently  tiresome  mi 
unsatisfactory.  He  professes  not  to  have  attained  to  ec^ 
tainty  in  understanding  this  point,  with  all  the  Scriptures  diiK 
concern  it,  better  than  Augustine,  and  the  common  judgment  of 
the  church  for  so  many  ages ;  and,  therefore,  he  dares  not  nj 
that  he  has  attained  to  certainty  that  all  the  justified  shall  fo* 
severe.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  disposed  to  maintsia 
the  opposite  opinion  ;  hut  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  ee^ 
tainty  of  the  final  perseverance  of  all  who  have  been  justified  ii 
not  so  necessary  to  comfort,  much  less  to  salvation,  as  mMKj 
suppose.  What  his  own  opinions,  stripped  of  all  controvaml 
and  metaphysical  distinctions,  were,  seem  plainly  expressed  is 
the  following  passage  :  ^^ '^Tlierefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  ob- 
jections that  are  against  it,  and  the  ill  use  that  will  be  msidecf 
it  by  many,  and  the  accidental  troubles  into  which  it  may 
some  believers,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of 
is  grounded  on  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  is  to  be  nudntaiM^ 
not  only  as  extending  to  all  the  elect,  against  the  Lutherans  aal 
Arminians,  but  also  as  extending  to  all  the  truly  sanctiMi 
against  Augustine,  and  the  Janseniaus,  and  other  DominksMt 
though  we  must  rank  it  but  among  truths  of  its  own  orderi  wti 
not  lay  the  church's  peace  or  communion  upon  it." 

This  statement  will,  I  apprehend,  satisfy  the  most  fastidnai 
reader  of  the  substantial  orthodoxy  of  Baxter  on  this  fmaL 
Had  he  said  less  about  the  opinions  of  others,  in  his  cootnifcr* 
sial  writings,  and  given  us  his  own  in  fewer  words  than  be 
monly  employs,  I  apprehend  he  would  have  been  foond  a 
consistent  and  thorough  Calvinist  than  has  generally  been  sap- 
posed.  The  grand  controversy  on  the  subject  of  pustfctanei, 
about  the  period  when  Baxter  wrote  his  pamphletj  wis  cnnicil 
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on  between  Dr.  Owen  and  John  Goodwin.  iUndal  replied  to 
Qoodwin  in  defence  of  Owen,  and  by  the  way  offered  some 
remarks  on  Baxter's  sentiments  respecting  justification  and 
perseverance. 

^  Dr.  Kendal,"  says  Baxter,  ^'  was  a  little  quick*spirited  man, 
of  great  ostentation,  and  a  considerable  orator  and  scholar.  He 
was  driven  on  further  by  others  than  his  own  inclination  would 
have  led  him.  He  thought  to  get  an  advantage  for  his  reputa- 
tion, by  a  triumpli  over  John  Goodwin  and  me :  for  those  who 
set  him  to  work,  would  needs  have  him  conjoin  us  both  together, 
to  intimate  that  I  was  an  Arminian.  While  I  was  replying  to 
his  first  assault,  he  wrote  a  second ;  and  when  I  had  begun  a 
reply  to  that,  meeting  me  at  London,  he  was  so  earnest  to  take 
up  the  controversy,  engaging  Mr.  Vines  to  persuade  me  that 
Bishop  Usher  might  determine  it,  and  I  was  so  willing  to  be 
eaaed  of  such  work,  that  i  quickly  yielded  to  Usher's  arbitration. 
He  owned  my  judgment  about  universal  redemption,  persever- 
ance, &c. ;  but  directed  us  to  write  against  each  other  no  more. 
And  so  my  second  reply  was  suppressed."* 

Baxter's '  Confession  of  Faith,'  proving  little  more  satisfactory 
than  his  '  Apology,'  and  various  animadversions  having  been 
made  on  it,  he  published  in  1658  his  *  Four  Disputations  of 
Justification,'  4 to.  pp.  423,  with  a  view  to  meet  some  of  the 
exceptions  of  his  "  learned  and  reverend  brethren."  The  chief 
of  those  whom  he  notices,  was  Mr.  Blake,^  who  died  sometime 
before  Baxter's  work  appeared ;  Mr.  Anthony  Burgess,^  whom 
he  had  drawn  by  correspondence  into  a  discussion  with  him  on 
the  nature  of  faith  and  of  imputed  righteousness ;  Mr.  John 
Warner,^  against  whose  ^^  confident  but  dark  assaults"  hedefends 

*  Life,  part  i.  p.  110. 

'  The  work  of  Blake,  to  which  Baxter  refers,  it  a '  Postscript,'  addressed  to 
Raater,  at  the  end  of  his  book  *  The  Covenant  Scaled/  which  was  published 
in  1655.  It  is  written  in  a  very  kind  and  i^entlemanly  manner  ;  thou|;h  it  ex* 
poses,  somewhat  strongly,  several  of  Baxter's  mistakes  and  unprofitable  dis* 
tiuctiiiDs. 

t  llie  work  of  Bur^ss,  on  which  Baxter  animadverts,  is  *  The  True  Doc- 
trine of  Justification  asserted,*  4to.  1654.  The  author  was  a  man  of  consi- 
derable talenu  and  learning.  He  was  ^  member  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, and  the  author  of  several  considerable  works.  He  was  ejected  from 
Suttou  Coldfield,  iu  Warwickshire. 

^  Warner's  book,  to  which  Baxter  replies,  is  tlie  following,  <  Diatribm 
Ftdei  Justificantis,  &c.'  or  a  Discourse  of  the  object  and  office  of  faith 
as  justifying,  distiLct  from  other  objects  and  acts  aud  offices  of  the  same 
faith  as  sauctifyiog.  8vo.  1657.  It  is  a  scholastic  and  metaphysical  work  of 
tome  ability.    Ths  views  gf  tbs  author  oa  ths  subject  of  which  bt  trtaU  art 
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himself;  and  Mr.  John  Tombes,  with  whom  ha  fbqght  Ae 
famous  battle  of  BewdleyJ  All  these  writers  receivt  that  Mi- 
sure  of  attention  which  he  deemed  due  to  thor  letpcetbe 
merits  ;  and  though  he  treats  some  of  them  rather  ihaiply,  ke 
spoke  of  them  all  with  great  kindness  and  respect.  The  din 
cussion  is  carried  on  in  a  very  elaborate  and  sdidasdc  itjfie. 
The  differences  between  himself  and  his  brethren  ofken  tvn  sa 
mere  verbal  quibbles  ;  though  in  a  few  instances  the  distiiKtioM 
for  which  Baxter  contended,  are  of  some  importance  to  aehsr 
statement  of  the  important  doctrine  under  consideration* 

In  consequence  of  some  remarks  on  the'  subject  of  faitfay  ia  kii 
'Saint's  Rest/  at  the  end  of  Serjeant  Shepherd's  worii  sa 
'  Sincerity  and  Hypocrisy/  Baxter  is  animadverted  on,  and  Ui 
views  of  that  subject  controverted.  This  led  him  to  puUishf  ia 
1658,  a  'Treatise  on  Saving  Faith/  in  which  his  object  kU 
show  that  he  had  been  misunderstood,  and  that  ha  had  ahMjp 
maintained  that  ^'  saving  faith  is  not  only  graduallj,  bat  apscii- 
callv  distinct  from  all  common  faith."    Some  sentiments  ia  the 

m 

work  to  which  he  replies,  are  of  a  very  dangerous  natnrSy  aal 
precisely  similar  to  opinions  which  have  been  promulgated  wkli 
great  confidence  in  our  own  times :  such  as,  that  saTiqg  fnlh 
''  is  built  not  on  the  revealed  testimony  of  God,  but  wptm  hii 
immediate  revelation  and  testimony  :*'  by  which  it  is  rasabcd 
into  impulse  and  feeling,  or  mere  inward  persuasion^  inslend  af 
resting  on  the  broad  ground  of  God's  own  declaration  i 
word.  Also  that  *^  regenerate  men  believe  that  Christ 
already  satisfied  for  their  sins,  so  as  the  debt  is  paid,  and  thsf 
freed  ;  that  he  hath  reconciled  the  Father  to  them ;  tiiat 
sins  are  pardoned,  or  they  justified;  that  they  are  the  ai 
God  here,  and  shall  be  the  sons  of  God  hereafter. 
combats  these  mistaken  views  witli  great  success,  although 
of  his  own  positions  are  not  defensible.  It  is  tndy 
that  the  subject  of  faith,  which  the  Scriptures  treat 
much  simplicity,  should  have  led  to  such  interminable  and 
tracting  debates,     if  saving  faith  be  something  dsa  than  the 

l)otb  sound  and  weU  stated.    They  are  much  more  ntlstetsry  thSB 
Baxter  would  have  substituted  in  their  place,  and  contain 
deuce  or  dark  a^Haults  that  1  can  see.    The  author  wm  ' 
liei'anic  pasuir  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  Chrltt'i-churcfa, 
he  HUH  when  this  treatise  was  written. 

*  The  hiiok.  of  TontlH'N,  t(»  which  Baiter  replies,  U  tbc 
sious  on  his  Aphorisms,  referred  to  in  the  note  to  afomcr 
\l'u4>d  says,  "  They  were  published  by  the  said  BaxtaTi  nidwal  Ihs 
kuowlcdge,  iu  lO't^^-^JthcH,  Ojcoh,  vol.  I  v.  pi  1066b 
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belief  of  what  Ood  has  revealed  respecting  the  dMUQacter  and 
worii  of  his  Son,  then  is  the  whole  affair  of  salvation  an  inexpli- 
cable riddle,  which  every  man  may  interpret  as  best  smts  his 
fimcy  or  his  disposition. 

Seijeant  Shepherd  was  not  the  author  of  the  observations 
which  called  forth  the  reply  of  Baxter.  His  ^^  learned,  consent- 
ing adversary/'  as  he  calls  him,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  then 
provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  an  able  man — a  decided  Calinnist  in  his 
sentiments — evidently  leaning  rather  to  the  ultra  than  to  the 
moderate  side  of  the  doctrine. 

Shepherd,  to  whose  work  his  anonymous  remarks  were  ap- 
pended, was  made  serjeant-at-law  and  one  of  the  Welsh  judges, 
by  Cromwell.  He  was  a  considerable  man  as  a  lawyer,  but,  as 
was  no  uncommon  case  at  the  period,  he  distinguished  himself 
also  as  a  divine.  He  wrote  on  law  and  theology.  The  discus- 
sion on  both  sides  was  maintained  very  courteously.  Bax- 
ter contends  there  was  no  real  difference  between  them ;  and 
subscribes  the  prefatory  letter  addressed  to  him,  *^A  great  es- 
teemer of  your  piety  and  many  labours." 

Though  published  many  years  after  this,  yet  as  a  part  of  the 
volume  was  written  about  this  period  of  Baxter's  life,  and  relates 
to  the  discussions  in  which  his  Aphorisms  engaged  him,  it  may 
here  be  most  convenient  to  notice  his  ^  Treatise  of  Justifying 
Righteousness/  in  two  books.  It  appeared  in  8vo  in  1676,  and 
was  occasioned  by  Dr.  Tully's  attack  on  him  in  his  ^  JusHficatio 
PauKnaJ  Beside  his  answer  to  Tully,  it  contains  Cartwright's 
Exceptions  to  his  Apology,  which  had  been  sent  him  at  the 
time,  but  lost  by  Baxter.  Having  recovered  the  Exceptions,  he 
published  them  at  length,  with  his  own  answer  in  full.  There 
is  also,  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Tully's  angry  letter. 

The  first  dissertation  in  this  volume,  on  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  was  written  in  1672,  but  it  was  not 
printed  till  1 673.  Baxter  explains  the  sense  in  which  he  conceives 
the  doctrine  to  be  understood  by  sound  Protestants,  and  vindi- 
cates his  own  views  against  some  objections  of  Dr.  Tully.  He 
professes  his  own  belief  in  the  definition  of  the  subject  given 
in  the  several  Protestant  confessions,  though  he  explains  some 
of  the  phrases  employed  by  them  in  his  own  way. 

Christopher  Cartwright,  whose  Exceptions  are  contained  in 
this  volume,  was  a  highly  respectable  minister  of  York ;  and  is 
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Still  advantageously  known  as  the  author  of  •ome  kaniedyiab- 
binical  works.  He  animadverted  on  Baxter's  Apborismti  par- 
ticularly on  his  distinction  of  legal  and  evaiigeliad  righteomngM. 
Baxter  replied  to  this  in  writing.  Cartwright  furniahed  the 
exceptions  now  published^  which  Baxter  accompanies  wilha 
short  answer. 

The  reference  to  Dr.  Tully  induces  me  to  introduce  at  pie- 
sent^  also,  another  small  doctrinal  performance— '  Tvro  Disputa- 
tions of  Original  Sin/  pp.  245^  12mo.  It  appeared  in  1675 
at  *^  the  request  of  Dr.  Tully,"  but  thefirst  part  of  it  had  bsca 
written  long  before.  This  was  one  of  those  subjects  of  discuMiOB 
which  the  ministers  about  Kiddenninster  were  accostomed  to 
agitate  at  those  presbyterial  meetings  in  which  Baacter  alwsjt 
acted  as  moderator. 

It  appears  that  Baxter  had  been  suspected  by  some  of  eat»- 
taining  erroneous  views  on  this  important  subject ;  by  one  daM| 
being  considered  as  believing  too  little^  and  by  another,  tos 
much.  To  vindicate  himself  from  all  injurious  inipntatimii^ 
therefore,  he  published  these  dissertations* 

Dr.  Thomas  Tully,  Baxter's  opponent  on  several  oecasaoas 
was  a  respectable  clergyman  of  Calvintstic  sentiments.  In  ths 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  he  had  been  principal  of  BJmanJ 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  was,  after  the  Restoration,  made  a  rojsl 
chaplain,  and  beside  other  things,  appointed  to  the  deanery  sf 
Ripon,  in  Yorkshire.  In  his  treatise  above  referred 'So^  he 
defends  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  without  works  agwl 
some  things  in  Bull's  *  Harmonia  Apostolica '  ^  and  Btxtsi^s 
Aphorisms.  Baxter  animadverted  on  Tully  in  several  of  kii 
pieces.  Tully  answered  the  whole  in  a  *  Letter  to  llr* 
Richard  Baxter,'  occasioned  by  several  injurious  reBeetiaaB  sf 
his  upon  a  treatise,  entitled,  *  Justijicatio  Pamlinm^  &e.  T\m 
called  forth  Baxter's  answer  to  Dr.  TuUy's  angry  letter.-* 
Making  the  usual  allowance  for  Baxter's  refinements^  I  do  Mt 
observe  any  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  originai  nn  malsriBly 
different  from  what  is  usually  held  by  Calvinistic  writers.  Hs 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  original  depravity  of  hnman  nnttie; 
and  tliat  the  only  cure  of  that  depravity  is  furnished  by  ths 
redemption  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. ' 

k  Ad  interestinj^  account  of  the  controrcny  between  BuU  and  T^Qyaa  As 
subject  of  justiflcMtioii,  will  be  found  in  Nelson'f  *  Ufe  of  Bnll/  ppd 
Tully  tiad  the  best  of  the  ar|piment  without  doubt,  tboufli  N4m 
the  victory  to  Bull.    Dr.  Tully  died  iu  1675. 

i  AmoDS  the  Baxter  MSS.  in  the  Redcrost*ftrcet  librarji  is  a 
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t  must,  on  the  same  principle^  here  abo  introdnee  Baxter's 
book  on  '  Universal  Redemption/  though  it  was  not  published 
till  after  his  death.  The  editor^  Mr.  Joseph  Read^  informs 
us,  in  the  preface,  that  he  transcribed  it  while  living  in  Mr. 
Baxter's  family  at  Kidderminster,  in  1657;  and  that  ^  the 
ministers  of  Worcestershire,  who  usually  attended  on  his 
Thursday  lecture,  and  heard  these  disputations  at  their 
monthly  meeting,  were  generally  desirous  to  have  them  print-' 
ed/'  This  work  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of  one  of  the  main 
points  on  which  Baxter  is  considered  to  have  departed  from 
the  Calvinistic  scheme.  His  mind  had  been  directed  to  it  at 
a  very  early  period ;  for  at  the  end  of  his  Aphorisms,  pub- 
lished in  1649,  he  gives  noti(5e  of  something  which  ^  he  had 
written  on  universal  reden^tion/*  and  which  he  only  kept  back 
for  a  time  in  consequence  of  his  ''continual  sickness,''  and  in 
the  expectation  that  it  might  be  rendered  imnecessary  by  some 
production  of  another  pen. 

The  next  of  his  doctrinal  works  which  requires  attention,  is 
his  '  Catholic  Theology — ^plain,  pure,  peaceable :  for  paci- 
fication of  the  dogmatical  word-warriors ;  who,  by  contending 
about  things  unrevealed,  or  not  understood,  and  by  putting 
Terbal  differences  for  real,  and  their  arbitrary  notions  for  ne- 
cessary sacred  truths,  deceived  and  deceiving  by  ambiguous, 
unexplained  words,  have  long  been  the  shame  of  the  Christian 
religion,  a  scandal  and  hardening  to  unbelievers,  the  incen- 
diaries, dividers,  and  distracters  of  the  church ;  the  occasion  of 
state  discords  and  wars ;  the  corrupters  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  subverters  of  their  own  souls,  and  those  of  their  fol- 
lowers: calling  them  to  a  blind  zeal  and  wrathful  warfare  against 
true  piety,  love,  and  peace,  and  teaching  them  to  censure, 
backbite,  slander,  and  prate  against  each  other,  for  things 
which  they  never  understood.  In  three  books.  I.  Pacifying 
Principles  about  God's  decrees,  foreknowledge,  providence, 
operations,  redemption,  grace,  man's  power,  free  will,  justifica- 
tion, merits,  certainty  of  salvation,  perseverance,  &c.  II.  A 
Pacifying  Praxis,  or  dialogue  about  the  five  articles,  justi- 

drcsied  to  Baxter,  and  occasioned  by  this  Treatise.  It  was  printed  in  the 
*  Monthly  Repository/  vol.  xix.  pp.  577,  726 ;  and  by  the  editors  is  ascribed  to 
Gilbert  Cierke,  who  was  a  Unitarian  of  some  celebrity.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  Socinian  tracts,  and  en|^a§ed  in  a  controversy  about  the  doctrine  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  with  Bishop  Bull.  A  short  accouot  of  him  it  (ivcD  in  Bull's 
Life  by  Nelson,  pp.  502—512. 

VOL.  f.  H  H 
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iication,  &c.,  proving  that  men  here  contend  almost  ooly  about 
ambiguous  words  and  unrcvealed  things,  ill.  Pacifying  Dispu- 
tations against  some  real  errors  which  hinder  reconciliatioa, 
viz.,  about  physical  predetermination,  original  sin,  the  extent  of 
redemption,  sufficient  grace,  imputation  of  righteonsncto,  fto. 
Written  chiefly  for  posterity,  when  sad  experience  hath  taqght 
men  to  hate  theological  wars,  and  to  love,  and  seek,  and  oD 
for  peace.' 

I  have  quoted  at  large  the  extended  and  curimio  title  of  this 
folio  volume,  which  appeared  in  1675,  because  il  affords  nip^ 
cimen  of  Baxter's  style  of  conducting  discusuon,  and  ser«ff% 
in  a  great  measure,  for  an  analysis  of  the  work»  In  the  fmbtif 
he  gives  a  brief  history  of  his  own  mind,  of  some  of  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  of  his  design  in  tUi 
publication  in  particular. 

"  My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in  atnfiesof 
this  nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied  myself  in  aeaidaf 
what  fathers  and  schoolmen  have  said  of  such  things  before  «% 
and  my  genius  abhorring  confusion  and  equivocals,  1  camt^  bj 
many  years'  longer  study  to  perceive,  that  most  of  the  docCiiari 
controversies  among  Protestants,  are  far  more  about  equiiocsl 
words  than  matter ;  and  it  wounded  my  soul  to  peccme  whil 
work,  both  tyrannical,  and  unskilful  disputing  cleigjfiBca  hpA 
made  these  thirteen  hundred  years  in  the  world  1  Bspeiieoi^ 
since  the  year  1643,  till  this  year  1675,  liath  loudly  called  ■• 
to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices,  sidings,  and  cenanrimi  d 
causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and  of  all  the  nioea;|ii||ps 
of  my  ministry  and  life,  which  have  been  thereby  caused  i  ipi 
to  make  it  my  chief  work  to  call  men  that  are  within  my  htioiin 
to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  affections,  and  practices.  Andflf 
endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  tlie  ministere  of  thp 
county  where  1  lived,  were  very  many  of  such  a  pcaofiHi 
temper,  and  a  great  number  more  through  the  land|  by  GodTs 
grace,  (rather  than  any  endeavours  of  mine,)  are 
But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more 
and  accounted  him  to  be  against  every  man,  that  called  aD 
to  love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  cimtiary  W9f» 

^^And  now,  looking  daily  in  this  posture,  when  God  callediM 
hence ;  summoned  by  an  incurable  disease  to  hasten  aD  Ail 
ever  I  will  do  in  this  world ;  being  incapable  of  prevailing  villi 
the  present  church  disturbers,  I  do  apply  myself  to  poilsrilfi 
leaving  them  the  sad  warning  of  their  ancestors*  distHClioWh 
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as  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  acquainting  them  what  I  Iiave  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  our  calamities,  and  therein  they  will  find  the 
cure  themselves."" 

This  work  he  fully  expected  would  expose  him  to  trouble 
and  opposition  from  various  quarters ;  but  to  his  great  astonish* 
ment,  it  met  with  no  adversary  during  his  life.  He  expected 
It  would  be  the  subject  of  controversy  after  his  death;  but  in  this 
respect  also  his  anticipations  have  not  been  fulfilled.  It  still, 
I  believe,  remains  without  answer.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
infer  from  this,  that  all  the  positions  maintained  in  it  are  gene- 
rally admitted,  or  that  no  persons  are  disposed  to  dispute  any  of 
the  views  of  its  author.  The  size  and  character  of  the  work  have, 
I  believe,  deterred  many  persons  from  examining  it  with  much 
care.  A  folio  volume  of  700  pages,  replete  with  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions, on  every  disputed  point,  in  the  most  difficult  doctrines 
of  theology,  has  few  charms  for  the  general  reader,  and  is  even 
a  formidable  subject  for  the  inquisitive,  theological  scholar  to 
digest. 

None  of  Baxter's  works  in  English  affords  more  striking  illus- 
tration than  this,  of  the  amazing  subtlety  of  his  mind,  as  well 
as  of  the  vastness  of  his  reading,  and  his  indefatigable  applica- 
tion. The  innumerable  distinctions  of  tlie  schoolmen,  the  de- 
bates among  the  Roman  Catholic  parties,  and  the  contentions 
among  Protestants,  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats, 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  The  discussion,  on  his  part,  is 
carried  on  with  so  much  ease,  that  though  deeply  serious,  he 
seems  as  if  he  were  playing  with  the  difficulties  which  have 
perplexed  and  confounded  others.     Instead  of  finding 

**  No  end,  in  Haud'ring  rnazes  lust," 

he  threads  the  labyrinths  with  prodigious  adroitness,  and 
finds  an  out-gate  where  others  had  found  only  a  pit  or  an 
insurmountable  barrier.  The  depths  in  which  many  have 
been  engulfed,  seem  but  as  the  element  in  which  he  sports 
without  danger  and  without  fear.  With  the  most  peaceable 
intentions,  he  carries  war  into  every  camp,  and  makes  havoc 
of  every  foe  ;  never  being  at  a  loss  for  a  weapon,  and  never 
dismayed  by  the  front  or  menace  of  an  antagonist.  Desir- 
ous of  putting  an  end  to  contention,  he  furnished  fresh  and 
enlarged  means  for  carrying  it  on,  in  the  very  abundance  of 
tiie  material  of  war,  with  which  he  supplied  his  adversaries, 
and   the  unceremonious  manner  in   which  he  treated  them* 

■  Prtface. 
H  H  2 
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Amidst  the  dryness  of  metaphysical  disquisition^  however,  ami 
the  keenness  of  theological  debate,  some  fine  passages  occnr 
illustrative  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  Yiews,  and  the 
ardour  of  his  devotion.  Deep  piety  is  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  all  Baxter's  works ;  and  it  never,  perhaps,  appears  to 
more  advantage,  than  when  he  is  engaged  in  those  debstOi 
which  were  powerfully  calculated  to  excite  his  own  passions  tBd 
those  of  others.  It  was  the  oil  that  smoothed  the  troubled 
waters  in  which  he  passed  his  life,  and  which  was  always  upper- 
most whatever  was  passing  beneath. 

If  the  preceding  volume  appears  to  the  reader  a  sorpriiiif 
effort. of  talent  and  industry,  he  will  be  still  more  astoniihcd 
with  the  next  work  of  Baxter  in  this  department.  I  refer  to 
his  Latin  work,  the  only  one  which  he  wrote  in  that  langunA 
^METHODUsTHEOLOGi^CHRis'nAN^'&c.  It  appeared  itt  1681, 
and  consists  of  more  than  90U  large  folio  pages:  eaaofjikt^ 
make  about  four  volumes  of  the  size  of  the  new  edition  of  hii 
works.  Of  this  immense  undertaking  he  gives  the  foUoiri^K 
account : 

"  Having  long  been  purposing  to  draw  up  a  method  of  thtih 
log}*,  I  now  began  it.  I  never  yet  saw  a  scheme  or  method  sf 
physics  or  theology,  which  gave  any  satisfaction  to  my  rctsoa; 
though  many  have  attempted  to  exercise  more  accuratencsi  ■ 
distribution,  than  all  others  that  went  before  them ;  eipecisly 
Dudley  Fenner,  Tzegedine,  Sohnius,  Gomarus,  Amesins,  1W- 
leatius,  Wollcbius,  &c.,  and  our  present  busy  boaster.  Dr.  Ni- 
cholas Gibbon,  in  his  scheme.  I  could  never  yet  see  any  whstt 
confusion,  or  great  defects  I  could  not  easily  discorer;  hat  alt 
so  easily  amend.  I  had  been  twenty- six  years  conTineed  Atf 
dichotomizing  will  not  do  it,  but  that  the  divine  trinity  in  aaitf 
hath  expressed  itself  in  the  whole  frame  of  nature  and  moisytyi 
I  had  long  been  thinking  of  a  true  method,  and  making  so0i 
small  attempts,  but  found  myself  insufficient  ibr  it;  andsocsa* 
tinned  only  thinking  of  it  and  studying  it  all  these  ycuSi 
Campanclla,  1  saw,  had  made  the  fairest  attempt  in  the  princi- 
ples of  nature,  and  Commenius  after  him ;  but  yet,  as  I  bdieic^ 
he  quite  missed  it  in  his  first  operative  principles  of  heal  sai 
cold ;  mistaking  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness.  So  ha  nil 
his  three  principles,  which  he  calleth  primalities,  into  many  sdlh 
sequent  notions,  which  were  not  provable  or  coherent.  HMf 
long  read  his  physics,  metaphysics,  *  De  Seum  Renm^'^ai 
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^AtheUmus  TriumphatuSj  I  found  him  mention  theology,  which 
pat  me  in  hope  that  he  had  there  also  made  some  attempts;  bat  I 
could  never  hear  of  any  one  that  had  seen  any  such  book  of  his. 
At  last,  Mr.  George  Lawson's  *  Theopolitica'  came  out,  which  re- 
duced theology  to  a  method  more  political  and  right,  in  the  main, 
than  any  I  had  seen  before  him ;  but  he  had  not  hit  on  the  true 
method  of  the  Vestigia  Triniiatis.  But  the  very  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining the  three  articles  of  baptism,  and  the  three  summaries 
of  religion,  the  creed,  Lord*s-prayer,  and  decalogue,  hath  led 
all  the  common  catechisms,  that  go  that  way,  into  a  truer  me- 
thod, than  any  of  our  exactest  dichotomizers  have  hit  on ;  not 
excepting  Treleatius,  Sohnius,  or  Amesius,  which  are  the  best. 

*'  The  nature  of  things  convinced  me  that  as  physics  are  pre- 
supposed in  ethics,  and  that  morality  is  but  the  ordering  of  the 
rational  nature  and  its  actions ;  so  that  part  of  physics  and 
metaphysics,  which  opens  the  nature  of  man  and  of  God, 
who  are  the  parties  contracting,  and  the  great  subjects  of  theo- 
logy and  morality,  is  more  nearly  pertinent  to  a  method  of 
theology,  and  should  have  a  larger  place  in  it  than  is  commonly 
thought  of  and  given  to  it.  Yet  I  know  how  uncouth  it  would 
fteem,  to  put  so  much  of  these  doctrines  into  a  body  of  di- 
vinity ;  but  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis  assured  me  that 
it  was  the  Scripture  method.  When  I  had  drawn  up  one 
scheme  of  the  creation,  and  sent  it  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Hale, 
because  of  our  often  communications  on  such  subjects ;  and 
being  now  banished  from  his  neighbourhood  and  the  country 
where  he  lived,  he  received  it  with  so  great  approbation,  and 
importuned  me  so  by  letters  to  go  on  with  that  work,  and 
not  to  fear  being  too  much  on  philosophy,  as  added  some- 
what to  my  inclinations  and  resolutions.  Through  the  great 
mercy  of  God,  in  my  retirement  at  Totteridge,  in  a  troublesome, 
smoky,  suffocating  room,  in  the  midst  of  daily  pains  of  the 
sciatica,  and  many  worse,  I  set  upon  and  finished  all  the 
schemes,  and  half  the  elucidations,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1669 
and  the  beginning  of  1670;  which  cost  me  harder  studies  than 
any  thing  that  ever  I  had  before  attempted."  ** 

In  a  subi^equent  part  of  his  ^  Life '  he  speaks  of  the  expense 
which  this  work  put  him  to,  and  of  his  disappointment  in  regard  to 
its  sale.  '^The  times  were  so  bad  for  selling  books,  that  I  was  fain 
to  be  myself  at  the  charge  of  printing  my  *  Methodus  Theologiae,* 
Some  friends  contributed  about  eighty  pounds  towards  it;  it 

■  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  69,  70. 
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cost  mc  one  way  or  other  about  five  hundred  pounds ;  about  ttn 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  which  I  received  from  those  Noncon* 
forniists  that  bought  them.  The  contrary  psrty  set  theoisrifcs 
to  hinder  the  sale  of  it,  because  it  was  minei  though  dse  ths 
doctrine  of  it,  being  half  pliiiosophicali  and  half  condliatoiyf 
would  have  pleased  the  learned  part  of  them.  But  oiost  lay  itbf 
as  too  hard  for  them,  or  as  over  scholastical  and  exact.  I  wraCs 
it  and  my  English  '  Christian  Directory/  to  make  up  one  eoB- 
pleto  body  of  theology ;  the  Latin  one  the  theory,  and-  ths 
English  one  the  practical  part.  And  the  latter  is  oomnMolj 
accepted  because  less  difficult."  ^ 

This  immense  work,  which  occupied  Baxter's  mind  so  ondi 
during  so  many  years,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  fnt 
he  treats  of  the  nature  of  things,  in  tiie  second  of  the  hsiy 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  third  of  the  whole  administratioa  aad 
practice  of  religion ;  in  other  words,  the  theory  of  natnial  le* 
ligion,  revealed  religion,  and  the  practical  nature  and  des^  sf 
religion.  Or^  taking  another  view  of  his  plan,  he  treats  sf 
the  kingdom  of  nature  ;  the  kingdom  of  grace,  under  the  Mem 
economy ;  the  kingdom  of  grace  under  the  Gospel ;  and  ths 
kingdom  of  glory.  He  discusses,  with  great  minuteness  and  SI 
great  length,  the  being  and  attributes  of  God;  the  constitetisB 
of  the  universe ;  the  character  and  condition  of  man  both  befins 
and  after  the  fall ;  the  moral  administration  of  God  under  ths 
law ;  the  mediatorial  or  evangelical  system  in  all  its  branciM% 
including  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  the  doctrines^  eidh 
nances,  and  precepts,  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  future  state  efffs* 
wards  and  punishments.  To  give  even  a  faint  outline  of  ths 
innumerable  discussions  and  definitions  contained  in  tlw  wodi, 
is  impossible ;  what  precedes  will  afford  however  some  idsaef  iL 

He  seems  to  have  been  partial  to  tracing  a  kind  of  trinilf  hi 
unity  in  all  things.  A  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhendy  As 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit ;  a  trinity  of  priitriplni  hi 
man,  which  he  calls  power,  intellect,  and  will ; 
imperfectly  with  three  principles  in  the  nature  of 
intellect,  and  will.  He  finds  three  kingdoms,  or 
nature,  grace,  and  glory ;  in  nature  he  finds  three 
light,  heat,  and  motion  ;  in  the  economy  of  grace  be  findi  lbs 
Father  governing,  the  Son  saving,  the  Holy  Spirit  aaoctii^af  | 
and  God  accomplishing  all  his  designs  of  mercy  ia  us  bjr  AM 
principles,  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

*  lAfe,  part  iii.  p.  ISS. 
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Tn  the  representation  and  working  of  thi»  trinitarian  scheme 
of  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  morals,  Baxter  has  displayed 
coBsiderable  ingenuity  and  vast  labour.  Many  of  his  schemes 
or  tables  are  formed  with  great  care,  and  present  some  happy 
and  useful  arrangements  and  combinations.  There  is  much, 
however,  of  what  is  fanciful  and  hypothetical  in  his  system,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  more  calculated  to  amuse  as  a  curious 
speculation  or  effort  of  genius,  than  to  answer  any  important 
practical  purpose.  The  work  shows  that  the  author  is  entitled  to 
rank  high  among  the  metaphysico-theological  writers  of  the 
period.  I  am,  therefore,  surprised  that  Mr.  Morell  has  entirely 
omitted  him  in  his  very  useful  work  on  'The  Elements  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy  and  Science.'  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  opinions,  Baxter,  in  point  of  genius,  as  a  metaphysician,  h 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  on  the  same  roll  with  Cudworth,  and 
Leibnitz,  and  Clarke  ;  and  is  unquestionably  superior  to  Bram- 
ball  and  Tenison,  Wilkins,  Cumberland,  and  More. 

As  Baxter  wrote  occasionally  some  Latin  verse,  as  well  as 
Boglish  poetry,  I  shall  close  the  account  of  this  proof  of  his  stu- 
pendous industry  by  quoting  the  lines  with  which  he  concludes  it. 

*'  Munde  dolose  vale :  mihi  vera  palaestra  fuisU  : 

Perficitur  cursus  :  certa  corona  maiiet. 
Vita  fui^ax  cessat :  Pnestant  aeterna  caducis  : 

Mens  superos  visit:  pulvere  pulvii  erit. 
Excipe  Christe  tuuni  :  tibi  vixi:  errata  remitte: 

Spe  tibi  commissum  pcrfice  Christe  tuum. 
Tu  mortis  mors  :  viue  tu  vita  perennis  : 

Gloria  nostra  tua  est  (gloria,  lumeu,  amor. 
Non  loca,  uon  ccetus,  nou  hinc  sperata  videutur. 

Optimus,  Omnividens,  Maximus  ilia  videt."  ' 

V  I  have  observed,  since  writing  the  precedinf^  account  of  the  '  Metbodus/ 
in  a  catalo^e  of  his  works,  published  at  the  end  of  his  own  edition  of  his 
*Cottn4cls  to  You n^  Men,'  in  1682,  a  short  analysis  of  this  ponderous  work, 
evidently  writVn  by  himself.  **It  consists,"  he  says,  *' of  seventy-three 
tables,  or  methodical  schemes,  pretending  to  a  juster  methodizing  of  Christian 
verities,  according  to  the  matter  and  Scripture,  than  in  yet  extant ;  furnishing 
men  with  necessary  distinctions  on  every  subject;  showing  that  trinity  in 
unity  is  imprinted  on  the  whole  creation,  and  trichotomizing  is  the  just  distri- 
bution in  naturals  and  morals.  Tiie  6rst  part  of  the  kingdom  of  nature;  tba 
second  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  before  Christ's  incarnation  ;  the  third  of  tha 
kingdom  of  grace  and  the  Spirit,  since  the  incarnation  ;  the  fourth  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory.  All  in  one  political  method,  in  the  efllcience,  constitution, 
and  administration,  namely,  legiiilatiou,  judgment,  and  execution.  The  first 
part  mostly  philosophical,  with  a  full  scheme  of  philosophy  or  ontology.  Tha 
doctrine  de  anima  mo>t  largely;  with' above  two  hundred  select  disputatious ; 
prolix  ones  on  the  trinity,  predetermination,  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  original 
sm,  aud  a  multitude  of  controversies  hrivfly  decided."  Had  Baxter  lived  in 
the  da>s  of  the  schoolmen,  he  would  have  been  the  Tbomu  Aquinas,  or  Duns 
Scotus,  of  the  period. 
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The  last  work  of  Baxter  in  this  department^  which  it  is 
cessary  to  notice,  was  published  only  a  short  time  lielbie  Us 
death,  and  bears  a  most  appropriate  title  for  the  oonclusion  of 
our  account  of  his  doctrinal  views :  ^  An  Eind  of  Doctrinal 
Controversies,  which  have  lately  troubled  the  Churches,  lijr  re- 
conciling Explication  without  much  Disputing/  1691.  Svow 

In  his  preface  he  gives  a  most  characteristic  account  of  liis 
reasons  for  engaging  so  much  in  controversy,  and  of  his  object 
in  this  book  in  particular.  '^  Wars/'  he  says,  ^  are  most  drcMled 
and  hated  by  the  country  where  they  are ;  but  not  so  mndi  by 
the  soldiers,  who  by  them  seek  their  prey  and  glory,  ns  by  the 
suffering  inhabitants  that  lose  thereby  their  property  and  peaces 
who  yet  are  forced,  or  drawn  to  be  siders,  lest  thej  suffer  for 
neutrality. 

*^  Religious  (irreligious)  wars  are  of  no  less  dismal  comep* 
quence,  being  about  God  himself,  his  will,  and  word  }  and  tint 
which  more  nearly  toucheth  our  souls  and  everlasting  sdrti^ 
than  our  houses  and  worldly  welfare  do.  Yet  because  mea 
are  more  sensible  of  their  corporal  than  their  spiritual  ooncerM^ 
these  dogmatical  wars  are  far  less  feared,  and  too  coinniOBly 
made  the  study  and  delight,  not  only  of  the  military  clergy,  ImK 
also  of  the  seduced  and  sequacious  laity :  though  those  whs 
have  the  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  pure  and  peaceable,  csa- 
dole  the  church*s  calamity  hereby ;  knowing  that  envy  uA 
strife,  the  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish  wisdom,  cause  oooiiMiaa 
and  every  evil  work.  It  is  a  heinous  aggravation,  diat  ill 
militants,  being  men  consecrated  to  love  and  peace,  praftndy 
father  their  mischiefs  upon  God,  and  do  all  as  for  rdigion 
the  church.  Having  these  four-and-forty  years,  at  leasts 
deeply  sensible  of  this  sin,  danger,  and  misery  of  ChristiaMi  I 
have  preached  much  and  written  more  against  it ;  to 
those  extremes  which  cause  divisions,  and  to  reconcile 
that  think  they  differ  where  they  do  not;  sometimes,  also^ 
importunate  petitions  and  pleas  for  peace,  to  those  that 
power  to  give  it  or  promote  it,  and  that  use  either 
sword  against  it.  And  with  the  sons  of  peace  it  hath  not 
in  vain ;  but  with  those  that  are  engaged  in  faction  and 
cious  strife,  I  am  proclaimed  to  be  the  militant  enemy  of 
cord,  for  persuading  them  to  concord  ;  and  writing  many  books 
for  peace  and  love,  is  taken  for  writing  them  against  that 
Controversies  I  have  written  of  but  only  to  end  them,  and 
make  them;  and  who  can  reconcile  them  that  never 
them,  or  arbitrate  in  a  cause  unheard  and  not  opened  ? 
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^^  But^  readers,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  title,  ^  An  End  4rf  Doc- 
trinal Controversies/  is  not  intended  as  prognostic,  but  as  di« 
dactical  and  directive.  1  am  far  from  expecting  an  end  of  coa« 
troversies,  while  consecrated  ignorance  is  by  worldly  interest, 
faction,  and  malice,  mixed  with  pride  sublimated  to  an  envious 
zeal ;  and  hath  set  up  a  trade  of  slandering  all  those  that  are 
true  peacemakers,  not  concurring  with  them  to  destroy  it,  on 
pretence  of  defending,  by  their  unpeaceable,  pernicious  terms. 
He  that  will  now  be  taken  for  a  peacemaker,  must  be  content 
to  be  so  called  by  a  few,  even  by  the  sect  that  he  chooseth  to 
please,  and  be  contrarily  judged  of  by  all  the  rest.  And  this 
satisfieth  some,  because  their  faction  seemeth  better  than 
others,  be  they  ever  so  few ;  and  others  because  their  faction  is 
great,  or  rich,  or  uppermost,  how  noxious  and  unpeaceable 
soever.*'  * 

The  conclusion  of  the  preface  is  worthy  of  the  writer,  and  in 
hb  best  style.  ^^  The  glorious  light  will  soon  end  all  our  con- 
troversies,  and  reconcile  those  who  by  unfeigned  faith  and  love 
are  united  in  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  Head,  by  love  dwelling  in 
God  and  God  in  them.  But  false-hearted,  malignant,  carnal 
worldlings,  that  live  in  the  fire  of  wrath  and  strife,  will  find,  so 
dying,  the  woful  maturity  of  their  enmity  to  holy  unity,  love, 
and  peace  ;  and  that  the  causeless  shutting  the  true  servants  of 
Christ  out  of  their  churches,  which  should  be  the  porch  of 
heaven,  is  the  way  to  be  themselves  shut  out  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  If  those  that  have  long  reproached  me  as  unfit  to  be 
in  their  church,  and  said  Ea:  uno  disce  omnes,  with  their  leader, 
find  any  unsound  or  unprofitable  doctrine  here,  I  shall  take  it 
for  a  great  favour  to  be  confuted,  even  for  the  good  of  others 
excluded  with  me,  when  I  am  dead." 

This  work  does  not  contain  much  that  is  new  or  original.  It 
consists  of  twenty-five  chapters  on  most  of  the  topics  on  which 
he  had  treated  often  and  largely  before;  particularly  on  the 
points  embraced  in  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  controversy. 
The  divine  decrees,  election  and  reprobation ;  natural  power  and 
free-will,  original  sin,  universal  grace,  and  redemption ;  justifi- 
cation and  faith ;  good  works,  merit,  assurance,  perseverance, 
&c.,  all  come  under  his  review;  and  on  these  and  their  collateral 
subjects  he  may  be  considered  as  delivering  his  last  thoughts. 

Having  come  literally  to  the  end  of  Baxter's  doctrinal  writ- 

f  Preface. 
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ings,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  place  for  stating  what 
appears  to  have  been  his  sentiments  on  the  great  leading  points 
which  have  long  been  controverted  among  ChrisUans.  The 
task  is  far  from  being  an  easy  one,  and  I  donbt  whether  I  shall 
be  able  satisfactorily  to  perform  it.  Its  difficulty  arises  from  the 
multitude  of  Baxter's  controversial  writings,  from  the  innnmer- 
able  distinctions  with  which  they  are  filled,  and  from  the  extended 
and  diversified  explanations  that  he  gives  of  every  term  aad 
phrase  which  he  employs.  His  conscientiousness^  his  fear  of 
being  misunderstood,  his  anxiety  to  render  every  thing  dear 
and  unambiguous,  his  wish  to  reconcile  opposite  and  conflictfaig 
sentiments,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  contentions  parties,  hy 
pointing  out  the  errors  to  which  their  respective  systems  were 
liable ;  all  tend  to  confound  and  to  bevrilder  the  reader  of  his 
controversial  works,  and  to  involve  his  real  sentiments  in  eon- 
siderable  obscurity.  Possessed  of  a  mind  uncommonly  pene- 
trating, he  yet  seems  not  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  compressing 
within  narrow  limits,  his  own  views,  or  the  accounts  he  wm 
disposed  to  give  of  the  views  of  others.  When  we  expeet  hS 
is  about  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  sum  of  his  belief,  he  flies  eff 
as  it  were  at  a  tangent  in  pursuit  of  some  adversary  whom  he 
has  started,  or  proceeds  to  obviate  some  false  constrvetian 
which  has  been  put,  or  which  may  be  put  on  what  he  is  gutag 
to  say.  He  either  never  returns  to  the  subject,  or  when  he 
does  return,  it  is  but  to  make  another  flight  from  it,  aad  lo 
leave  us  as  before. 

All  this  arose,  not  from  any  indisposition  to  be  explicit }  far 
no  man  was  more  disposed  to  give  a  full  and  candid  exposition 
of  all  he  thought,  and  felt,  and  did  ;  but  from  the  pecaEar 
character  of  his  mind.  When,  for  instance,  he  proposes  te 
give  an  account  of  faith,  election,  grace,  perseverance,  inHsad 
of  giving  a  clear  definition  of  the  terms,  and  showing  how 
their  various  senses  mav  be  accounted  for  from  conventieaol 
usage,  consistently  with  the  original  and  primary  idea,  hs 
proceeds  at  once  to  discuss  the  various  meanings  of  mA 
words  as  they  are  commonly  used,  the  ambiguities  whicJi  belong 
to  them,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  signification,  till  we  advffft 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  occur.  Hence,  instead  of 
saying  at  once  how  he  u$>ed  such  terms  in  his  own  writingi^  ho 
tells  us  of  many  kinds  of  faith,  various  acts  of  grace,  and 
different  species  of  election,  perseverance,  &c.  He  is  perpelnnlly 
distinguishing  things  into  physical  and  moral,  real  and 
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material  and  formal.  However  important  these  dbtinotiotia 
are,  they  often  render  his  writings  tiresome  to  the  readtri  and 
his  reasonings  more  frequently  perplexing  than  satisfactory. 

Baxter  is  generally  understood  to  have  pursued  a  middle 
course  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  That  he  tried  to 
hold  and  to  adjust  the  balance  between  the  two  parUes,  and  that 
he  was  most  anxious  to  reconcile  them^  are  very  certain.  But  it 
seems  scarcely  less  evident^  that  he  was  much  more  a  Calvinist 
than  he  was  an  Arminian.  His  declared  approbation  of  the 
Assembly's  Confession,  and  of  the  Synod  of  Dort*s  decisions,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  are,  I  think,  decisive  on  this  point :  while  the 
general  train  of  his  writing,  when  he  loses  sight  of  controversy^ 
is  much  more  allied  to  the  system  of  the  Genevese  Reformer^ 
than  to  that  of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants. 

While  this  seems  to  me  very  apparent^  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged,  that  if  certain  views,  which  have  often  been  given  of 
Calvinism,  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  Calvinist,  Richuxl  Bax- 
ter was  no  believer  in  that  creed.  But  an  individual  may  hold 
the  great  leading  outline  of  a  particular  system,  without  being 
expected  to  defend  every  dogma  or  iota  in  the  writings  of  ite 
founder.  If  this  be  implied  in  the  profession  of  adherence  to  a 
common  name,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  Calvinist  or  an  Armi-* 
nian  in  the  world. 

Baxter,  if  1  may  collect  his  sentiments  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  his  writings,  rather  than  from  particular  passages 
and  btatements,  held  that,  there  is  a  portion  of  common  grace 
bestowed  on  all,  which,  if  rightly  improved,  would  lead  to  most 
important  and  salutary  results;  that  resistance  to  this  con* 
stitutes  a  leading  part  of  nian*s  guilt :  yet  that  this  grace^  from 
the  indisposition  of  man,  is  not  productive  of  saving  effects,  un« 
less  there  is  added  to  it  a  portion  of  special  grace,  which  never 
fails  to  accomplish  its  design — the  salvation  of  the  individual 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

**  As  there  is  a  common  grace,"  he  says,  *<  actually  extended 
to  mankind,  (that  is,  common  mercies  contrary  to  their  merit,) 
so  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sufficient  grace,  in  9U0  generey  which 
is  not  effectual.  Hy  sufficient  grace  here,  I  mean  such,  without 
which  man's  will  cannoty  and  with  which  it  can  perform,  the 
commanded  act  toward  which  it  is  moved,  when  yet  it  doth 
not  perform  it/  In  answer  to  the  question,  ^^  Whether  any  men 
in  the  world  have  grace  sufficient  to  repent  and  believe  savingly 

'  £ud  of  CuoUoTertiet,  p.  163. 
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who  do  not?"  he  says^  after  telling  us  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter,  ^^  but  that  if  we  may  conjecture  upon  proba- 
bilities, it  secmeth  most  likely,  that  there  is  such  a  sufficient 
grace,  or  power,  to  repent  and  believe  savingly  in  some  that  use 
it  not,  but  perish."    This  seems  to  me  very  inexplicable. 

He  believed  in  election,  but  not  that  reprobation  is  its  coun- 
terpart, as  it  is  too  commonly  represented.  In  the  following 
passage  he  seems  to  express  this  sentiment  very  fairly :  '^  By  all 
this  it  appeareth  that  election  and  reprobation  go  not  parip&$» 
8Uj  or  are  not  equally  ascribed  to  God ;  for  in  ekction^  God  is 
the  cause  of  the  means  of  salvation  by  his  grace,  and  of  all  that 
truly  tendeth  to  procure  it.  But  on  the  other  side,  God  is  no 
cause  of  any  sin  which  is  the  means  and  merit  of  damnation; 
nor  the  cause  of  damnation,  but  on  the  supposition  of  man's  sin. 
So  that  sin  is  foreseen  in  the  person  decreed  to  damnaUon,  but 
not  caused,  seeing  the  decree  must  be  denominated  from  the 
effect  and  object.  But  in  election,  God  decreeth  to  give  us  hb 
grace,  and  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  our  holiness ;  and  doth  not 
elect  us  to  salvation  on  foresight  that  we  will  do  his  will^  or  be 
sanctified  bv  ourselves  without  him/'  ■ 

He  was  accused  as  holding  some  very  erroneous  and  danger- 
ous notions,  respecting  the  work  of  Christ.  It  was  chiely 
in  reference  to  the  Antinomian  controversy,  that  these  chaig^ 
were  brought.  But  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  in  his  work  on  the 
^  Satisfaction  of  Christ/  fully  vindicates  him  from  all  thoie 
charges  which  insinuated  that  his  sentiments  were  allied  to  Sih 
ciuianism.  After  quoting  various  passage?  from  Baxter's  writ- 
ings, which  had  been  found  fault  with,  and  showing  the  sense 
which  they  must  bear  to  be  consistent  with  his  sentiments  else- 
where clearly  expressed,  Stillingfleet  justly  remarks  on  him: 
^^  Some  liberty  must  be  allowed  to  metaphymcal  keaJb  to 
show  their  skill  in  distinctions,  above  other  men ;  and  aome* 
times  when  there  is  no  cause  for  them.  But  we  must  not  pre- 
sently charge  men  with  heresy,  for  new-invented  distinctions; 
wherein  they  may  be  allowed  to  please  themselves,  so  they  do 
not  cumber  the  faith  with  them ;  nor  be  too  sharp  upon  their 
brethren  for  not  apprehending  the  use  of  them."  ^  So  far  were 
matters  carried  on  this  subject,  by  some  of  the  keen  supporten 
of  the  high  Calvinistic  view  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  that 
after  his  death,  some  friend  published,  ^  A  Plea  for  the  late  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  those  tliat  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  he 

•  £od  of  Controversies,  p.  44.  •  Pfeit  iL  p.  ISi. 
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does,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lobb's  insinuated  charge  against  them, 
in  his  late  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  [Stillingfleet] 
and  Dr.  Edwards.'     London,  1702. 

On  the  subject  of  redemption,  it  is  evident  that  he  believed  it 
to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  general  or  universal;  that  Christ  so  died 
for  all  men,  as  to  secure  for  them  a  certain  portion  of  benefit. 
This  view  of  his  death  he  regarded  as  the  ground  of  the  general 
invitations  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  God's  treatment  of  those  who 
reject  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  also  believed  in  what 
may  be  called  a  decretive  speciality  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
'^  When  we  speak  of  Christ's  death,"  he  says,  '^  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  all  the  world,  we  mean  no  more  but  that  esse 
cognito  et  volitOy  the  undertaking  was  so  far  for  all,  as  that  all 
should  have  the  conditional  promise,  or  gift  of  life,  by  the  merits 
of  it."  °  On  the  other  point  he  thus  expresses  himself :  ^^  He 
whose  sufferings  were  primarily  satis/action  for  m,  were  se- 
condarily meritorious  of  the  means  to  bring  men  to  the  intended 
end ;  that  is,  of  the  word  and  Spirit,  by  which  Christ  causeth 
sinners  to  believe  :  so  that  faith  is  a  fruit  of  the  death  of  Christ 
in  a  remote  or  secondary  sense."  ^  *^  Christ  died  for  all,  but 
not  for  all  alike  or  equally ;  that  is,  he  intended  good  to  all, 
but  not  an  equal  good,  with  an  equal  intention."  ^ 

The  following  statement  of  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
justifying  faith,  though  it  employs  a  redundancy  of  language, 
will  not  be  objected  to  by  many:  **  Justifying  faith  is  not  the 
reception  of  the  knowledge  or  sense  of  our  former  justification, 
nor  the  belief  that  our  sins  were  before  actually  pardoned,  or 
that  they  are  so ;  but  it  is  the  true  belief  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  sincere  acceptance  of  Christ  as  he  is  offered  therein.  That 
is,  of  Christ  as  Christ — as  the  Son  of  God,  that  hath  given  him- 
self a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  offereth  himself  to  me  to  be  my  Sa- 
viour from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  and  eternal  damnation ; 
and  to  give  me  eternal  glory,  and  to  be  my  Teacher,  and  my 
King  in  ruling  me,  in  order  thereto.  Men  are  not  called  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  justified,  but  to  believe  for  justification."  ■ 

■  Catholic  Theology,  part  iii.  p.  67.  «  Ibid.  p.  69. 

y  End  of  CoDtrov.  p.  160.  Baxter  was  as  much  a  CalviDist  on  the  subject 
of  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  as  \ht  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller ;  and  may  be 
regarded  as  distinguished  from  the  other  Calviuists  of  his  time,  as  Fuller  was 
distinguished  from  Abraham  Booth.  Of  the  controversy  between  Owen  and 
Baxter,  respecting  the  death  of  Christ,  an  account  will  he  found  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Owen.  The  works  of  Booth  and  Fuller,  on  the  same  subject,  are 
worth  consultiug. 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  p.  16G, 
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His  views'on  the  subject  of  the  perseverance  of  the  cainti, 
have  been  noticed  and  stated  already.  While  it  appears  that 
he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  so  confidently  on  this  sub- 
ject as  on  some  others,  and  did  not  rank  it  among  truths  of  the 
first  importance,  he  held  substantially  the  Calvinistic  view  of  iL 

On  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  has  generally  been  considered 
as  holding  what  may  be  called  liberal  views,  inclining  more  to 
liberty  than  to  necessity.  But  I  apprehend  this  was  more  in 
appearance  than  reality.  In  the  following  passages  from  his 
^Catholic  Theology/  he  expresses  sentiments  in  the  fullest  ac- 
cordance with  the  strictest  views  of  Calvinistic  theology  on  this 
subject.  They  may  be  considered  as  giving  the  eabstanee  of 
his  opinions  on  the  whole  controversy;  so  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  any  more  extracts. 

"  As  all  being  is  originally  from  God,  so  there  is  a  continued 
divine  causation  of  creatures,  without  which  they  would  all 
cease,  or  be  annihilated ;  which  some  call  a  continued  creation, 
and  some  an  emanation,  and  some  a  continued  action,  or  ope* 
ration,  ad  rerum  esse.  It  is  an  intolerable  error  to  hold,  that 
God  hath  made  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  self-sufficient,  or 
Independent  of  himself,  as  to  being,  action,  or  perfection.  We 
grant,  therefore,  that  all  the  world  is  so  far  united  to  (Sod,  as 
to  depend  on  his  continued  causality ;  and  that  the  beams  do 
not  more  depend  on  the  sun,  or  light,  heat,  and  motion,  on  the 
sun  3  or  the  branches,  fruit,  and  leaves,  more  depend  on  the 
tree,  than  the  creation  on  God.  But  yet  these  are  not  parts 
of  God,  as  the  fruit  and  leaves  are  of  the  tree,  and  ns  die 
beams  are  oi  the  sun ;  but  they  are  creatures,  because  God's 
emanation  or  causation  is  creation,  causing  the  whole  beiqg  of 
the  effect."  • 

"  It  is  confessed  that  there  is  no  substance  beside  himself 
which  God  is  not  the  maker  of;  nor  any  action  of  which  he  ii 
not  the  first  Cause.  God  may  well  be  called  the  perfect  fine 
Cause  of  human  actions,  in  that  he  giveth  man  all  his  natmal 
faculties,  and  a  power  to  act  or  not  act  at  thb  time^  or  to 
choose  this  or  that,  and  as  the  fountain  of  nature,  and  life,  and 
motion,  doth  afford  his  influx  necessary  to  this  free  agency.  So 
that  whenever  any  act  is  done,  as  an  act  in  generiy  God  fa  the 
first  Cause  of  it ;  fur  it  is  done  by  the  power  which  he  giveth 
and  continueth,  and  by  his  vital  influx,  and  there  b  no 
used  to  produce  it  which  is  not  given  by  God.''^ 

>  Catholic  Theolusy,  part  iil  p.  113.  ^  Ibid,  part  L  |u  fll 
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'^  I  conclude  with  this  repeated  professio|i»  that  I  am  fully 
satisfied,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  controversies,  about  graee  and 
nature,  predestination  and  redemption,  as  they  stand  between 
the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Arminians,  are  of  no  greater  mo* 
ment  than  1  have  often  expressed  in  this  book ;  and  that  the 
true  life  of  all  the  remaining  dlQculties  is,  in  this  controversy 
between  the  defenders  of  necessary  predestination,  and  those  of 
free-will;  that  is,  not  what  free-will  sinners  have  left,  but 
whether  ever  in  angels  or  innocent  man,  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  will,  that  can,  or  ever  did,  determine  itself  to  a  volition  or 
Dolition  in  specie  morali^  without  the  predetermining,  efficient^ 
necessitating  premonition  of  Ood  as  the  first  Cause/'' 

I  apprehend  that  I  have  now  pursued  the  doctrinal  senti- 
ments of  Baxter  far  enough  for  the  satisfaction  or  gratification 
of  the  reader.  While  I  consider  him  to  have  held  sound  and 
scriptural  sentiments  on  all  important  subjects,  I  am  very  far 
from  thinking  that  he  always  expressed  himself  correctly  when 
discussing  them.  On  the  contrary,  his  language  is  frequently  am- 
biguous or  obscure ;  in  many  instances  it  is  calculated  to  obstruct 
the  inquirer,  or  occasion  him  great  perplexity ;  and  not  seldom^ 
it  is  so  grossly  incorrect,  as  to  require  to  be  most  liberally  con«- 
strued  in  connexion  with  his  well-known  general  sentiments,  to 
avoid  charging -him  with  opinions  subversive  of  the  grace  and 
glory  of  the  Gospel. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  passages  might  be  selected  from 
his  controversial  writings,  of  a  very  different  tenor  from  those 
which  I  have  quoted  ;  and  that  it  might  be  easy  to  prove  Bax- 
ter a  heretic,  or  at  least  guilty  of  gross  self-contradiction,  by 
detaching  many  of  his  statements  from  the  connexion  in  which 
they  occur.  This,  however,  would  be  a  species  of  injustice, 
which,  though  common  enough  among  controversialists,  ought 
to  be  discountenanced  by  every  lover  of  truth.  Baxter  experi- 
enced much  of  this  treatment  while  he  lived  ;  and  it  followed 
his  writings  long  after  their  author's  death.  The  most  perfect 
specimen  of  this  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  which  may 
be  reverted  to  as  a  storehouse  of  the  inconsistencies  of  Baxter, 
is  a  quarto  volume  with  the  following  title :  ^  Baxterianism 
Barefaced ;  drawn  from  a  literal  Transcript  of  Mr.  Baxter's, 
and  the  Judgment  of  others  in  the  most  radical  Doctrines  of 

<  Catholie  Tbeolosy»  part  i.  p.  118. 
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Faith,  compared  with  those  of  the  Orthodox,  both  Conibniutt 
and  Nonconformist/  &c.  By  Thomas  Edwards,  esq*  1699.' 
This  Nimrod  among  heresy  hunters,  endeavours  to  crucify  Baxter 
between  the  Quakers  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  exhibiting  the 
doctrines  of  these  two  parties  in  every  page,  in  parallel  oolumin, 
and  Baxter  between  them.  Thus  endeavouring  to  produce  aa 
impression  that  he  was  allied  in  sentiment  to  the  Popish  doctriDe 
of  the  merit  of  good  works  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  mis- 
taken views  of  the  Quakers,  on  the  subject  of  divine  influence^ 
on  the  other.  Curious  coincidences  do  occur ;  but  who  that 
knows  any  thing  of  the  real  sentiments  of  Baxter,  can  have  the 
least  idea  that 'his  doctrinal  system  bears  any  resemUance  to 
either  of  those  parties  ? 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  Baxter's  sentiments,  we  mMt 
consult  his  practical  and  devotional  writings.  We  must  attend 
him^  not  when  sitting  in  the  critic's  chair,  or  occupying  the  con* 
troversial  arena,  but  when  dealing  with  sinners,  or  conversing  ai 
a  sinner  himself,  with  God.  His  eloquent  and  fervid  addresMS 
to  men,  and  his  no  less  eloquent  and  burning  addresses  to  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High,  present  such  a  view  of  his  real  soh 
timents,  as  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  these  componUons,  he  ii 
thinking  of  no  difficulties  in  his  theological  system,  or  in  the 
theological  systems  of  others ;  he  is  only  intent  on  prcaentiag^ 
in  the  most  simple  and  impressive  forms,  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  fall  and  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  fulness  and  fraenca 
of  divine  grace,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  and  repentance.  The 
love  of  God,  as  manifested  to  apostate  transgressors,  in  Ae 
gift  and  sacrifice  of  his  own  Son,  is  then  the  entire  theme  of  his 
discourse,  as  it  was  the  only  ground  of  his  own  hope.     NoCUm 


^  I  know  nothing  of  this  Edwards,  except  from  his  book.  He 
been  one  of  the  lii^h  Calvinists  of  the  time,  who  eDtered  very  deeply 
Cri^pian  controversy.    He  tried  his  poetical,  as  well  as  bit  polemical^ 
on  Baxter.    It  was  the  fashion  to  write  epitaphs  for  tbit  excellent  ■■a| 
the  following  is  the  doggerel  slander  of  Thomas  Edwards^  esq-  :^ 

<*  Baxter,  farewell !  Henjfydd't^tpltomtf 

Rome's  Vatican  and  conclave  fell  in  thee  ; 

St.  Omer's,  mourn  !  for  thy  disciples  will 

By  this  find  lesser  grist  come  to  thy  mill. 

To  say  no  more,  write  on  this  tomb,  Hert  lies 

The  mirror  of  self  inconsistencies  : 

Or  rather  thus,  Papal  conformity 

Hid  under  Reformation  here  doik  ]ie."^p.  223. 

•  This  he  interprets,  «  Rome's  Faitb  ;*'  iiterslly, «  Old  Faith.' 
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of  conditional  justification^  of  terms  and  qualifiqitionsi  of  the 
merit  of  works,  or  the  limitations  of  the  divine  call,  is  thea 
to  be  found.  All  is  represented  as  a  scheme  of  sovereign 
mercy,  reigning  through  righteousness,  and  dispensed  with  in- 
finite generosity  by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

All  his  own  experience  was  that  of  a  man  who  felt  himself 
to  be  a  chief  sinner,  saved  solely  by  the  mercy  of  Qod.  This 
appears  in  the  deep  humility  of  his  soul,  in  his  fervent  gratitude, 
in  his  holy  life,  and  in  his  happy,  though  humble,  state  of  mind, 
in  the  prospect  of  death.  There  was  nothing  of  metaphysics 
in  the  influence  of  Baxter's  religion,  however  much  of  it  be- 
longed to  the  manner  of  stating  his  sentiments.  His  views 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  responsibility 
of  man,  led  him  to  dwell  much  on  these  topics,  and  to  urge, 
them  powerfully  on  all  sinners.  To  salvation  as  the  cure  of 
sin,  he  attached  as  much  importance  as  to  salvation  considered 
aa  deliverance  from  its  punishment.  Hence  he  cultivated  this 
cmrative  process  in  himself,  and  recommended  its  cultivation  to 
others.  He  could  find  happiness  only  in  likeness  to  God,  which 
constituted,  therefore,  his  constant  desire,  as  it  was  the  object  of 
his  most  earnest  recommendation. 

While  satisfied  that  among  Baxter's  sentiments,  no  important 
or  vital  error  will  be  found,  yet  in  the  style  and  method  in  which 
he  too  generally  advocated  or  defended  them,  there  is  much  to 
censure.  The  wrangling  and  disputatious  manner  in  which  he 
presented  many  of  his  views,  was  calculated  to  gender  an  un« 
sanctified  state  of  mind  in  persons  who  cither  abetted  or  opposed 
his  sentiments.  His  scholastic  and  metaphysical  style  of  ar« 
guing  is  unbefitting  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  cannot  fail 
to  injure  it  wherever  such  is  employed.  It  not  only  savours  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  schools,  and  the  philosophy  of  this 
world ;  but  places  the  truths  of  revelation  on  a  level  with  the 
rudiments  of  human  science. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  certain  effects  which  began  early  in 
the  last  century  to  appear  among  the  Presbyterian  part  of  the 
Nonconformists,  may  not  be  traced  in  some  degree  to  the  spe- 
culative and  argumentative  writings  of  Baxter.  His  influence 
over  this  class  of  his  brethren,  was  evidently  very  great.  He 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  mitigate  the  harsh 
and  forbidding  aspect  which  the  Presbyterians  presented  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  and  the  commonwealth.  This  was  well,  but 
he  did  not  stop  here.    He  was  hiimical  to  all  the  existing 

VOL.  I.  1  I 
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syBtems  of  doctrine  and  discipline  then  contended  fivy  or  ever  be- 
fore known  in  the  world ;  while  he  did  not  preeeot  any  preciMly 
defined  system  as  his  own.  He  opposed  Calvinism;  he  opposed 
Arminiaiiism ;  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  conndcred  n 
Episcopalian,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word ;  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  a  Presbyterian^  and  scorned  to  be  thought  an 
Independent.  He  held  something  in  common  with  them  nllf  ud 
yet  he  was  somewhat  different  from  all.  He  contended  Cora 
system  more  general,  and  more  liberal  than  waathen  approved; 
and,  as  we  have  stated,  wished  to  place  a  variety  of  theological 
truths  on  grounds  belonging  rather  to  philosophy  or  ita 
physics,  than  to  revelation. 

On  himself,  this  species  of  latitudinarianisn  prodnced  Etib 
injurious  effect,  but  I  fear  it  had  a  banefnl  inflMBce  m 
others.  The  rejection  of  all  human  authority  and  iwlnvfi 
in  religion,  requires  to  be  balanced  by  a  very  atrong  ecBM  of 
the  divine  authority,  to  prevent  its  generating  a  atata  of 
mind  more  characterised  by  pride  of  intelleet,  and  indapai 
dcnce  of  spirit,  than  by  the  humility  and  diffidence  which  aia 
essential  features  in  the  Christian  character.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  the  Presbyterians,  though  at  first  more  rigid  in 
doctrinal  views,  and  more  exclusive  in  their  spirit  and 
church  government,  than  the  independents,  became  hefrra  tht 
death  of  Baxter  the  more  liberal  party.  High  m 
be  ascribed  by  them  to  their  now  moderate  brethren  ; 
avoid  the  charge  of  Antinomianism,  which  Baxter  wi 
ready  to  prefer  against  such  as  differed  from  some  of  hie 
the  Presbyterians  seem  gradually  to  have  sunk  into  i 
moderate  orthodoxy,  in  which  there  was  little  of  tlie 
or  vitality  of  evangelical  religion. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  influence  now  adverted  la^  k 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  first  stage  in  that  proceaa  of  < 
rioration  which  took  place  among  the  Presbyterian 
was  generally  characterised  by  the  term  Baxterianiam  s  a 
to  which  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a  definite  meaning,    k 
no  separate  sect  or  party,  but  rather  a  system  ef 
on  doctrinal  points,  verging  towards  Arminianiamy  and 
ultimately  passed  to  Arianism  and  Sociniamam.    Bven 
ing  Baxter's  own  life,  while  the  Presbyteriaaa  taxed  tha 
pendents  with  Antinomianism,  the  latter  retorted  the 
of  Socinianism,  or  at  least  of  a  tendency  towarda  h  hi 
of  the  opinions  maintained  both  by  Baxter  and  othan  of  ihiK 
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party.  To  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  attribated^  it  is  a  melaii* 
choly  fact,  that  the  declension  which  began  even  at  this  early 
period  in  the  Presbyterian  body,  went  on  slowly  but  surely,  till 
from  the  mo9t  fervid  orthodoxy,  it  finally  arrived  at  the  frigid 
2one  of  Unitarianism. 

1  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  stating,  that  Baxter  either  held 
any  opinions  of  this  description,  or  was  conscious  of  a  tend- 
ency in  his  sentiments  towards  such  a  fearful  consummation  | 
but,  that  there  was  an  injurious  tendency  in  his  manner  of  dis* 
cussing  certain  important  subjects.  It  was  subtle,  and  fiill  of 
logomachy ;  it  tended  to  unsettle,  rather  than  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine ;  it  gendered  strife,  rather  than  godly  edifying.  It  is  not 
possible  to  study  such  books,  as  Us  '  Methodus/  and  his  *  Ca- 
tholic Theology,'  without  experiencing,  that  we  are  brought  into 
a  different  region  from  apostolic  Christianity :  a  region  of  fierce 
debate  and  altercation  about  words,  and  names,  and  opinions } 
in  which  all  that  can  be  said  for  error  is  largely  dwelt  upon^ 
as  well  as  what  can  be  said  for  truth.  The  ambiguities  of  lan- 
guage, the  diversities  of  sects,  the  uncertainties  of  human  per- 
ception and  argument,  are  urged,  till  the  force  of  revealed  truth 
is  considerably  weakened,  aiid  confidence  in  our  own  judgment 
of  its  meaning  greatly  impaired.  Erroneous  language  is  main- 
tained to  be  capable  of  sound  meaning,  and  the  most  scriptural 
phrases  to  be  susceptible  of  unscriptural  interpretation,  till  troth 
and  error  almost  change  places,  and  the  mind  is  bewildered, 
confounded,  and  paralysed. 

Into  this  mode  of  discussing  such  subjects,  was  this  most  ex- 
cellent man  led,  partly  by  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind, 
which  has  often  been  adverted  to ;  partly  by  his  ardent  de- 
sire of  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  the  Christian  worid, 
and  producing  universal  concord  and  harmony.  He  failed  where 
success  was  impossible,  however  plausible  might  have  been  the 
means  which  he  employed.  He  understood  the  causes  of  differ- 
ence and  contention  better  than  their  remedies ;  hence  the  mea- 
sures which  he  used^  frequently  aggravated  instead  of  curing  the 
disease.  His  controversial  writings,  it  is  said,  *^ were  never  answer- 
ed." To  answer  them  was  impracticable.  They  were  entrenched 
within  such  lines  of  words,  such  barriers  of  technicalities,  and 
such  interminable  series  of  distinctions,  that  any  approach  to  the 
main  subject  was  rendered  utterly  hopeless.  Baxter  was  clad  in  an 
impenetrable  coat  of  mail  of  his  own  framing,  which  not  only 
entirely  protected  its  wearer,  but  presented  innumerable  points, 
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that  rendered  grappling  with  him  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the 
assailant.  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity  and  safety,  and  not 
unconscious  of  his  giant  strength^  he  hurled  fearless  defiance  at 
all  adversaries,  and  quietly  waited  the  onset. 

Meanwhile  that  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  lost 
rather  than  gained,  from  these  means  of  promoting  it.  Error 
was  not  overthrown  or  dislodged;  the  chief  difficulties  attachinf 
to  certain  truths,  remained  where  they  had  ever  been  ;  for  the 
obscurity  hanging  over  the  divine  purposes  and  administra- 
tion, continued  as  profound  as  ever.  In  all  this  we  are  tanght 
the  imbecility  of  man^  and  how  little  he  is  capable  of  achieving^ 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  without  the  special  blessing  of 
God.  Man's  apparent  intelligence  and  wisdom  have  ofkenbeen 
considered  as  of  vast  importance  to  tlie  interests  of  truth  and 
of  heaven ;  but  have  nearly  as  often  as  they  have  been  ttai 
regarded,  occasioned  disappointment  and  regret.  It  is  tha 
God  enforces  his  own  injunction ;  ^^  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory 
in  his  wisdom ;  but  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  the  Lofd.** 

While  a  portion  of  evil,  probably  resulted  from  Baxter's  flMde 
of  conducting  controversy,  and  no  great  light  was  throvm  ty 
him  on  some  of  the  dark  and  difficult  subjects  which  he  m 
keenly  discussed,  I  have  no  doubt  he  contributed  oonsideiatif 
to  produce  a  more  moderate  spirit  towards  each  other,  littwun 
Calvinists  and  Arminians,  than  had  long  prevailed.  TlMNfg^  ks 
satisfied  neither  party,  he  must  have  convinced  both,  thatgnsK 
difficulties  exist  on  the  subjects  in  debate,  if  pursued  beyond  a 
certain  length;  that  allowance  ought  to  be  made  by  each^fordv 
weakness  or  prejudices  of  the  other ;  and  that  geniune  ffd|giiu 
is  compatible  with  some  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  oH  tf 
all  of  the  five  points.  In  as  far  as  such  an  etkct  has  arisen  fiM 
his  doctrinal  writings,  the  church  of  Christ  has  derived 
from  them.  If  my  opinion  may  be  expressed  at  the 
this  long  chapter  in  a  single  sentence,  I  would  sajr^ 
was  probably  such  an  Arminian  as  Richard  Watson; 
much  a  Calvinist  as  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Williams. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


WORKS   ON   CONVERSION. 

lotToductory  Remarks—*  Treatise  of  CoDvenbn  '— *  Call  to  tha  Udcoii- 
▼erted ' — *  Now  or  Nerer  '^-'  Directions  for  a  Sound  ConrertioD  '— ^  Direc- 
tions to  the  Converted '— *  Character  of  a  Sound  Christian '— <  Mischiefs  of 
Self-ignorance* — The  Countess  of  Balcarras — Controrersjr  with  Bishop 
Moriejf— <  A  Saint  or  a  Brute'— Various  smaller  Trtatisea— Conoludinip 
Obsenrations. 

The  class  of  books  to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted,  must  ever 
rank  high,  perhaps  I  should  say  highest,  among  the  works  of 
Baxter.  As  they  treat  of  the  most  important  subject  which  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  mankind  in  its  degenerate  state;  so 
they  discuss  that  subject  with  a  power  which  is  probably  un- 
equalled in  human  writings.  While  Baxter's  talents  were  adequate 
to  any  subject  to  which  they  might  be  directed,  the  conversion 
of  men  was  the  grand  object  to  which  he  devoted  them,  in  the 
fullest  extent  in  which  they  could  be  exercised.  Other  things 
he  might  resort  to  as  recreation,  or  submit  to  as  duty ;  this 
employment  constituted  his  sacred  delight.  His  whole  soul 
was  here  eminently  at  home ;  he  revels  and  luxuriates  in  it, 
exulting  in  the  privilege  of  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
thus  promoting  the  glory  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 

In  this  department  of  writing,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had 
properly  any  predecessor  in  the  English  language.  Among  the 
works  both  of  the  episcopal  and  puritan  divines,  many  excel- 
lent discourses  on  most  branches  of  Christian  faith  and  duty 
had  previously  appeared.  The  Puritans  excelled  especially  in 
the  expository  and  didactic  departments  of  instruction ;  while 
many  Conformists  produced  very  able  treatises  on  the  several 
branches  of  theological  and  moral  truth.  But  by  no  one  nor  all 
of  them  was  produced  such  a  mass  of  pungent  and  powerful  ad- 
dresses to  the  consciences  of  ignorant,  ungodlyi  and  thoughtless 
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men,  as  by  Baxter.  Conversion  in  all  its  important  aspeeti, 
and  unutterably  important  claims,  had  not  before. been  dis- 
cussed, at  least  in  our  language ;  nor  had  any  man  prcvioMlj 
employed  so  boundless  a  range  of  topics,  in  conjunction  widi 
such  an  energetic  and  awakening  style  of  addressing  sinners. 

To  excel  in  this  mode  of  preaching,  requires  talents  and  pro- 
perties of  no  ordinary  kind.    There  must  be  a  combination  of 
scriptural  knowledge  and  ardent  piety,  with  a  correctness  of 
thinking,  as  well   as  a  fervency  of  imagination  and  manner, 
which  are  rarely  found  in  one  individual.     Incorrect  notions  of 
the  boundless  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Gospel,  led  some  of  Bai- 
ter's predecessors  in  the  awakening  style  of  preaching,  to  deal  col 
the  unmitigated  thunders  of  the  Law.    These,  however,  will  niD 
in  the  ears  of  sinners  in  vain,  unless  mellowed  with  the  mock 
and  persuasive  allurements  of  the  Gospel.    Baxter  knew  how  to 
connect  them,  so  as  to  alarm  and  convince,  without  drifim  to 
despair.     Taylor  could  describe  the  loathsomeness  and  gnhof 
the  sinner,  and  the  certainty  as  well  as  awfiilness  of  his  danger, 
with  an  exhaustless  and  withering  power  of  illustratioB.    Hi 
could  inculcate  penance  and  mortification  with  great  fioict  •( 
argument.    But  his  manner  partook  more  of  monkish  sevsriiyt 
— of  the  gloom  and  austerity  of  the  cloister— than  of  the  fiMh 
fulness  and  tenderness  of  Jesus  and  his  i^KMtles.    Baxter's  save* 
rity  never  partakes  of  the  nature  of  misanthropy.     He  neisr 
seems  to  take  pleasure  in  wounding.    He  employs  the  kiifa 
with  an  unsparing  hand  *,  but  that  hand  always  appears  la  At 
guided  by  a  tender,  sympathising  heart.     He  d 
in  language  of  tremendous  energy,  and  exposes  itn 
nature  by  the  light  of  the  flames  of  hell  itself}  but  it  is  to 
the  sinner  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  eome,  and  to  lay 
the  hope  set  before  him.    He  never  appears  as  the 
divine  vengeance,  come  to  execute  wrath,  and  to 
miserable  before  the  time ;  but  as  an  angel  of  nerey^ 
ing  a  flaming  sword  to  drive  men  to  the  tree  of  life. 

In  the  writings  of  Owen  and  Howe,  and  the  preachen  of  Ihi 
same  school,  doctrinal  discussion,  and  elaborato 
support  and  illustration  of  Gospel  truths,  are  more 
than  their  addresses  to  sinners.  This,  perhaps^  wmj  ka  as* 
counted  for,  by  the  different  circumstances  of  the  people  wksm 
they  addressed.  Their  congregations  consisted  ehiel^  af  ass* 
lect  company  of  believers,  or  of  those  who  made  a  nailiMn  pia* 
fession  of  the  Gospel.    Hence  their  discourses  wne  <Mrlj 
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ployed  in  inatructing  and  building  up,  Baxter's  hearers  in 
Kidderminster,  where  most  of  his  works  of  this  class  were  pro- 
ducedj  were  of  a  different  description ;  a  large  mass  of  ignorant, 
wicked  persons,  chiefly  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  When  he 
entered  on  his  labours  among  them,  there  was  scarcely  a  tcs- 
tige  of  religion  in  the  place.  He  studied  the  best  methods  of 
gaining  their  attention,  and  of  rousing  them  to  repentance  and 
reformation.  How  admirably  he  succeeded  is  evident,  both 
from  the  discourses  which  he  produced,  and  the  effects  which 
resulted  from  them.  The  character  of  his  early  preaching  re* 
mained,  as  is  generally  the  case,  to  the  last.  The  Christian 
minister  who  has  this  kind  of  work  to  do  (and  what  Christian 
minister  has  it  not  to  do  more  or  less ))  would  therefore  do 
well,  to  study  this  portion  of  Baxter's  writings. 

To  excel  in  this  kind  of  preaching,  he  was  eminently  qualified* 
He  possessed  an  untiring  capability  of  application ;  an  unconw 
mon  degree  of  acuteness  and  nicety  of  discernment ;  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  depths  of  iniquity  belonging  to  the  human 
heart;  afearlessfidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty;  a  constant 
sense  of  the  divine  presence  on  his  mind,  along  with  an  im- 
pression, which  seems  never  to  have  left  him,  that  death  was 
just  at  hand. 

"  He  preach 'd,  as  never  sure  to  preach  again, 
Aod  as  a  dyin^  naau  to  dying  men  !"< 

He  was  gifted  with  exhaustless  powers  of  expression,  and  an 
exuberance  of  imagination  which  supplied  unfailing  stores  of 
language  and  illustration.  He  had  also  a  soft,  flexible,  melo- 
dious voice ;  a  tenderness,  pathos,  and  solemnity  of  manner^ 
which  clothed  all  he  said  with  dignity  and  love. 

With  such  qualifications,  presenting  themselves  even  on  the 
very  surface  of  those  discourses  by  which  his  popularity  is  still 
maintained,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  like  some  distinguished 
men  in  other  professions,  he  carried  those  labours  in  which  he 
had  no  prototype,  to  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  excelled. 
It  might  be  easy  to  produce  specimens,  both  from  Baxter's 
time  and  since,  of  greater  profundity  of  thought,  and  greater 
originality  of  conception ;  of  more  refinement  of  language,-— 
though  his  language  is  often  peculiarly  happy ;  of  more  accu- 
racy of  argument  and  statement ;  of  detached  passages  more 

•  Batter's  *  Poetical  Fragments,*  p.  30. 
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A  mnn  who  speaks  in  this  earnest  and  affsctioiMlB  loM^  om- 
not  fail  to  be  heard.  The  people  must  have  been  iin|mBsei 
with  his  sincerity ;  his  love  gained  their  confidence;  and  UspUa 
and  striking  appeals  thus  found  access  to  tbdr  consdcnoca  mk 
hearts. 

The  treatise  itself  is  founded  on  Matt,  xviii.  3»  ^EseepC  yt  ks 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  ahall  noi  enltr  ieto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  a  series  of  chapter^  he  espUal 
the  nature  of  conversion  ;  proves  that  none  but  thoae  whe  sit 
converted  can  be  saved ;  illustrates  the  misery  of  the  uneoowl- 
ed|  and  the  benefiu  of  conversion  $  and  diacuaaea  at  lamdi 
twenty  hinderances  to  conversion. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more  k>gical  arrangemenfc 
what  is  here  described  and  followed.  Bxceptiona  might 
be  taken  to  some  of  Baxter's  definitions  and  distincti 
they  do  not  affect  any  thing  of  importance.  There  will  abo  hs 
perceived  an  occasional  redundancy  and  repetition  in  aooerf 
his  thoughts ;  for  which  there  is  always  an  upaiogy  in  preach- 
ing: yet  it  is  altogether  a  very  admirable  treatiae*  He  tlM 
beautifully  apologises  for  the  plainness  and  cameitnen  of  hii 
manner : 

*^  llie  commonness  and  the  greatness  of  men'a  necoii^^ 
commanded  me  to  do  any  thing  that  I  could  for  their  nUtd^mi 
to  bring  forth  some  water  to  cast  upon  this  fire,  thongh  I  hdi 
not  at  hand  a  silver  vessel  to  carry  it  in^  nor  thonghl  M  Ibi 
most  fit.  The  plainest  words  are  the  most  profitable  oralBij  ia 
the  weightiest  matters.  Fineness  is  for  omanent,  and 
for  delight ;  but  they  answer  not  necessity,  tbou^ 
they  may  modestly  attend  that  which  answeia  it.  V 
they  are  conjunct,  it  is  hard  for  the  necessitom  hears 
to  observe  the  matter  of  ornament  and  delicaey,  and  net  la  It 
carried  from  the  matter  of  necessity;  and  to  hear  or  leeia 
neat,  concise,  sententious  discourse,  and  not  to  be  hut  hf  il| 
for  it  usually  hindereth  the  due  operation  of  the  miUK^ 
keeps  it  from  the  heart,  stops  it  in  the  faney,  and  makm  k 
seem  as  light  as  the  style.  We  use  not  to  stand  npeo  eoflpi* 
ment,  when  we  run  to  quench  a  common  fire,  not  to  ell 
men  out  to  it  by  an  eloquent  speech.  If  we  aee  n  nMn  idi 
into  fire  or  water,  we  stand  not  upon  mannerBneH  in 
him  out,  but  lay  hands  upon  him  as  we  can  withont  dripy/^ 

>  Wo^,  ToL  vU.  PrelMf,  p.  is. 
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CSDmmoii  as  preachiiig  b  among  m,  the  ttjrle  teat  adapted 
to  the  pulpit,  and  to  the  great  subjects  which  are  there  di»* 
cussed,  is,  I  fear,  very  imperfectly  understood.  In  some  is* 
stances  the  language  of  the  preacher  is  correct,  chaste^  clas* 
sical ;  but  the  discussion  is  flat,  cold,  and  unimpressiTC*  The 
truth  is  neither  concealed  nor  misrepresented :  but  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  *'  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
bom/'  In  other  cases,  the  pulpit  is  degraded  by  tulgarity  and 
oddity,  or  every  kind  of  low  boilbonery.  This  is  done  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  gaining  attention,  and  rendering  truth 
familiar.  Such  persons  would  seem  to  forget  that  it  n  praoticar 
ble  to  be  plain,  without  becoming  low ;  to  strike  and  secure  at^ 
tention,  without  becoming  harlequins  and  buffoons.  Who  ever 
beard  of  men  being  converted  by  apes  and  mountebanks  ?  In  a 
third  class,  finery  and  ornament  are  mistaken  for  eloquence ;  and 
the  Gospel  is  supposed  to  be  preached  witli  power,  when  it  is 
little  better  than  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  words  and  masses 
of  gorgeous  or  tawdry  figures. 

All  these  and  many  other  vices  which  accompany  preaching, 
arise  from  preachers  being  occupied  with  something  else  than 
their  subject- and  the  eternal  good  of  their  audience.  If  the 
mind  is  but  sufficiently  impressed  with  these,  there  will  be 
no  disposition  to  cultivate  either  the  ludicrous  or  the  fine,  the 
lofty  or  the  low^  in  setting  forth  the  words  of  eternal  life.  SioH 
plicity  with  earnestness  is  the  only  style  of  speaking  which 
becomes  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  The  one  will  enable  the 
preacher  to  convey  truth  to  the  understanding,  the  other  will 
give  him  the  command  of  the  heart.  Impressed  himself,  he 
will  impress  others,  and  what  he  himself  dearly  understands,  he 
will  make  intelligible  to  his  audience.  These  were  the  things 
which  Baxter  studied ;  and  they  constituted  the  power  and 
charm  of  his  eloquence,  lliousands  hung  upon  his  lips  when  he 
preached  ;  not  to  be  dazzled  or  amused,  but  to  be  convinced  of 
their  danger,  or  led  to  the  remedy*  His  popularity  arose  chiefly 
from  his  impassioned  earnestness  and  solemnity.  His  hearers 
had  no  opportunity  to  be  thinking  of  the  man,  or  of  any  thing 
about  him  ;  while  he  spoke,  their  thoughts  were  fixed  on  them- 
selves, or  on  Christ ;  and  when  they  left  him,  they  were  compelled 
to  think  and  to  speak,  not  of  Richard  Baxter,  but  of  the  awful 
or  delightfiil  subject  which  he  had  brought  before  them. 

His  *  Treatise  on  Conversion,'  was  followed  shortly  after  by 
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the  most  widely-circulated  of  all  his  publtcations,  ^ACSall  to 
the  Unconverted  to  turn  and  live,  from  the  Living  God/^  TIk 
preface  to  this  treatise  is  dated  Dec.  10^  1657*  The  fwiir 
treatise  had  appeared  in  June,  of  the  same  year.  Of  a  nfoA  so 
well  known  as  the  '  Call  to  the  Unconverted,'  it  is  scarcely  ne* 
cessary  for  me  to  speak.  It  b  worthy,  howerer^  of  historiesl 
record,  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  these  works  on  Coa* 
version,  by  Archbishop  Usher,  lliat  eminent  mao^  no  doaky 
perceived  what  constituted  the/or/^  of  Baxter,  and,  therdbre, 
suggested  an  employment  so  well  suited  to  his  powers.  Hm 
following  passage  of  his  preface  to  the  ^  Call '  contuns  thn  cir- 
cumstance, and  gives  some  account  of  the  order  in  wluch  ks 
intended  to  pursue  his  task. 

'^  In  the  short  acquaintance  I  had  with  that  reverend,  leuiKd 
servant  of  Christ,  Bishop  Usher,  he  was  oft,  from  first  to  lart^ 
importuning  me  to  write  a  Directory  for  the  several  ranks  of  piD- 
fessed  Christians,  which  might  distinctly  give  each  one  tiieir 
portion ;  beginning  with  the  unconverted,  and  then  ptutctdin 
to  the  babes  in  Christ,  and  then  to  the  strong ;  and  amdif 
some  special  helps  against  the  several  sins  that  they  are  addielid 
to.  By  the  suddenness  of  his  motion  at  our  first  congresi,  I 
perceived  it  was  in  his  mind  before ;  and  I  told  him,  both  dttt 
it  was  abundantly  done  by  many  already,  and  that  -his  vane- 
quaintedness  with  my  weakness  might  make  him  think  as 
fitter  for  it  than  I  was.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  he  sfil 
made  it  his  request.  I  confess  I  was  not  moved  by  his 
nor  did  I  apprehend  any  great  need  of  doing  more  than  is 
in  that  way  ;  nor  that  I  was  likely  to  do  more.  And, 
I  parted  from  him  without  the  least  purpose  to  answer  Us  d^ 
sire.  But  since  his  death  his  words  often  came  into  my  nuail 
and  the  great  reverence  which  I  bore  to  him,  did  the 
incline  me  to  think  with  some  complacency  of  bb 
Having  of  late  intended  to  write  a  ^  Family  Directory/  I 
to  apprehend  how  congruously  the  forementioned  woik 
lead  the  wav ;  and  the  several  conditions  of  men's  •oab  ks 
spoken  of,  before  we  come  to  the  several  relations.  HemipsB 
1  resolved,  by  God's  assistance,  to  proceed  in  the  order  fidhw- 
ing.  First,  to  speak  to  the  impenitent,  unconverted 
who  are  not  yet  so  much  as  purposing  to  turn ;  or  aC 
are  not  setting  about  the  work.     With  these,  I  thoifgk^  s 
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wakening  persuasive  was  a  more  necessary  means  than  mere 
directions ;  for  directions  suppose  men  willing  to  obey  them.  But 
the  persons  that  we  have  first  to  deal  with,  are ,  wilful  and 
asleep  in  sin,  and  as  men  that  are  past  feeling,  having  given 
themselves  over  to  sin  with  greediness.  My  next  work  must  be 
for  those  that  have  some  purposes  to  turn,  and  are  about  the 
work,  to  direct  them  for  a  thorough  and  a  true  conversion,  that 
they  miscarry  not  in  the  birth.  The  third  part  must  be 
directions  for  the  younger  and  weaker  sort  of  Christians,  that 
they  may  be  established,  built  up,  and  persevere.  The  fourth 
part,  directions  for  lapsed  and  backsliding  Christians,  for  their 
safe  recovery.  Beside  these,  there  is  intended  some  short  per- 
suasions against  some  special  errors  of  the  times,  and  against 
tome  common  killing  sins.  As  for  directions  to  doubting  trouUed 
consciences,  that  is  done  already;  and  the  strong  I  shall  not 
write  directions  for,  because  they  are  so  much  taught  of  God 
already.  And  then  the  last  part  is  intended  more  especially 
for  families,,  as  such^  directing  the  several  relations  in  their 
duties.''* 

The  '  Call  *  appears  to  be  the  substance  of  a  sermon  which 
he  had  previously  preached  from  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  11.  He  pre- 
fixes to  it  a  prefatory  address  to  '^  all  unsanctified  persons  who 
shall  read  the  book,  especially  his  hearers  in  the  parish  of  Kid- 
derminster ;"  which  is  itself  a  powerfully-awakening  sermon ; 
full  of  the  most  faithful  statements  and  expostulations.  The 
results  in  the  conversion  of  men,  arising  from  this  book,  have 
been  greater  probably  than  have  arisen  from  any  other  mere 
human  performance.  His  own  account  of  the  effects  produced 
by  it,  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  long  before  his  deaths 
must  be  given  in  his  own  language.  And  as  it  has  passed 
through  editions  almost  innuixierable  since,  the  good  effected  by 
it  is  beyond  all  calculation. 

"  God  hath  blessed  it  with  unexpected  success  beyond  all  the 
rest  that  I  have  written,  except  the  *  Saint's  Rest.'  In  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  there  were  about  twenty  thousand  of  tbeni 
printed  by  my  own  consent,  and  about  ten  thousand  since,  be- 
sides many  thousands  by  stolen  impression,  which  poor  men 
stole  for  lucre'  sake.  Through  God's  mercy,  I  have  had  informa-^ 
tion  of  almost  whole  households  converted  by  this  small  book^ 
which  I  set  so  light  by ;  and,  as  if  all  this  in  England,  Scotland, 
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and  Irelandi  were  not  mercy  enough  to  me,  God,  Mnee  I  wm 
silenced,  hath  sent  it  over  on  his  message  to  many  beymid  the 
seas.  For  when  Mr.  Elliot  had  printed  all  the  BiUe  in  the 
Indians'  language,  he  next  translated  this  my  *  Call  to  the 
Unconverted/  as  he  wrote  to  us  here :  and  though  it  was  htn 
thought  prudent  to  begin  with  the  '  Practice  of  Piety,\beauneof 
the  envy  and  distaste  of  the  times  against  me,  he  had  finishtd 
it  before  that  advice  came  to  him.  Yet  God  woald  mike 
some  further  use  of  it,  for  Mr.  Stoop,  the  pastor  of  the  Fkeech 
church  in  London,  being  driven  hence  by  the  displeeaore  of 
superiors,  was  pleased  to  translate  it  into  elegant  Frencby  mi 
print  it  in  a  very  curious  letter;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  bennpio* 
iitable  there,  nor  in  Germany,  where  it  is.printed  in  Dntcb/'" 

Dr.  Bates  tells  us,  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  Baxter,  that  di 
brothers  were  at  one  time  converted  by  this  book.  It 
translated  into  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  and  most  of  the  Eoropean 
guages;  and  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  life,  roentione  an  Infiia 
Prince  who  was  so  affected  with  it,  that  he  kept  reading  it  with 
tears  till  he  died. 

The  nature  of  this  subject  naturally  leads  me  to  eonncet 
with  the  ^  Call,'  the  next  tract  of  this  class,  which  we  shal 
notice,  though  it  did  not  immediately  follow, 'Now  or  Neriai^ 
a  discourse  founded  on  Ecclesiastes  ix.  10 ;  and  in  which  ^te 
holy,  serious,  diligent  believer  is  justified,  encouraged,  eicitBdf 
and  directed ;  and  the  opposers  and  neglectera  eonvinoed  by  Ibi 
light  of  Scripture  and  reason."  These  tracts  are  eo  ainilBr  ii 
character,  style,  and  design,  that  I  know  not  where  the 
ference  is  due  in  point  of  excellence.  They  are  both 
ised  by  one  strongly- marked  feature-— intensb  barhi 
the  earnestness  of  the  author's  deep  convictions  of  the  awfjf' 
perilous  condition  of  unconverted  men.  This  was  the  reanlt  of  At 
clear  and  powerful  perceptions  which  he  had  of  the  prcaent  gvk 
and  wretchedness,  and  the  future  loss  and  ruin  of  siicli 
It  is  not  the  working  up  of  mental  excitement  till  it 
passion  ;  nor  is  it  a  laboured  effort  of  human  eloqi 
we  admire  in  these  treatises.  Baxter  was  thinking  of 
rather  than  of  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts,  hit  words,  or 
He  was  thinking  of  the  character  and  desert  of  a 
intent  only  on  arresting  him  before  it  might  be  too 
object  was  to  gain  his  attention,  to  convince  his 
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and  to  impreM  hit  heart  For  this  purpoM  he  deteribet,  he 
reasons,  he  expostulates,  he  threatens,  he  implores*  He  avails 
himself  of  every  topic  calculated  to  alarm  or  to  allure.  The 
character  of  God«»the  responsibility  of  man— the  uncertainty  of 
time — ^the  misery  of  hell**— the  glory  of  heaven— »afe  all  brought 
forward  and  urged  with  an  irresistible  force  of  language,  and  in 
the  ienderest  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 

Baxter's '  Call '  stands  advantageously  contrasted  with  a  trea-  , 
tise  of  a  similar  title,  Law's  ^  Serious  Call  to  a  devout  and  holy 
Life/  I  am  far  from  thinking  lightly  of  this  work.  It  eontaine 
much  important  truth,  and  much  serious  and  valuable  admoni- 
tion ;  but  it  wants  what  Baxter's  treatises  eminently  possess,  the 
simplicity  of  evangelical  doctrine.  Law  was  more  of  the  aehool 
of  Behmen  than  of  Paul.  He  obscures  and  mystifies  what  Bax- 
ter represents  in  the  simplest  manner.  Law's  ^  Call  *  is  like 
the  Eg}7>tian  taskmasters,  who  compelled  the  Israelites  to  make 
Imcks  without  straw;  it  is  an  attem^pt  to  make  men  devout  and 
holy  without  supplying  sufficiently  the  means,  by  which  akme^ 
with  divine  influence,  the  eflects  can  be  produced.  Baxter  sedce 
to  influence  the  mind  and  character  entirely  by  those  represen- 
tations of  evangelical  truth,  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  comfortable  and  acceptable  religion.  The  work  of  this 
celebrated  mystic  naturally  tends  to  a  species  of  self*righteous 
Pharisaism ;  the  work  of  the  Nonconformist,  to  make  an  hum* 
ble,  holy,  and  happy  Christian. 

The  work  of  Baxter  I  cannot  help  thinking  preferable  to  a 
similar  production  of  one  of  his  own  brethren,  Joseph  Alleine's 
'  Alarm  ;'  to  which  indeed  Baxter  writes  a  long  preface,  where 
he  unites  with  the  author  in  sounding  the  alarm  to  the  uncon- 
verted. Alleine's  tract  is  written  in  a  style  of  almost  unmiti- 
gated severity.  There  is  a  forbidding  sternness  in  it.  Full 
of  ^  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  it  is  calculated  to  frighten  rather 
than  to  persuade.  Some  of  the  topics  also  are  not  hap- 
pily chosen,  or  discretely  urged ;  yet  it  is  a  powerful  appeal, 
and  on  some  minds  may  be  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
consideration  of  the  '^  mercies  of  the  Lord."  Baxter's  *  Call '  is 
adapted  for  more  general  usefulness.  It  breathes  a  softer  and 
kindlier  spirit,  while  it  is  no  less  pointed  and  faithful  than  the 
production  of  his  friend  and  brother. 

The  next  work,  according  to  Baxter's  own  arrangement^ 
which  appeared,,  with  a  preface  dated  May  29,  \9i%  is  his 
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^  Directions  and  Persuasions  to  a  sound  Conv^ruoii'  for  prevtn- 
tion  of  that  Deceit  and  Damnation  of  Souls,,  and  of  those 
Scandals,  Heresies,  and  desperate  Apostasies,  that  are  the  eoo- 
sequents  of  a  Counterfeit  and  Superficial  Chuige.'*   ^  HaviBg^** 
he  says,  '^  in  my  ^  Call  to  the  Unconverted/  endeavoured  to 
awaken  careless  souls,  and  persuade  the  obstinate  to  torn  end 
live,  I  have  here  spoken  to  them  that  seem  to  be  about  the 
work,  and  given  them  some  directions  and  persuasions  to  prefcnt 
their  perishing  in  the  .birth,  and  so  to  prevent  that  hypoernji 
which  else  they  are  like  to  be  formed  into ;  and  the  deceit  of 
their  hearts,  the  error  of  their  lives,  and  the  misery  at  thar 
death,  which  are  likely  to  follow.    That  they  live  not  as  those 
that  flatter  God  with  their  mouths,  and  '  lie  unto  him  with  thsir 
tongues,  because  their  heart  is  not  right  with  him,  neither  sie 
they  steadfast  in  his  covenant.'     Lest,  denying  deep  entertaia- 
ment  and  rooting  to  the  seed  of  life,  or  choking  it  bjr  ths 
radicated,  predominant  love  and  cares  of  the  world,  they  witlicr 
when   the  heat  of  persecution  shall   break   forth:   and  kl^ 
building  on  the  sands,  they  fall  when  the  winds  and  storms  arii^ 
and  their  fall  be  great :   and  so  '  they  go  out  from  ns,  that  they 
may  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  of  us ;  for  if  thqf 
had  been  of  us  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  ns.'  **' 
This  work,  through  some  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  At 
bookseller,  was  at  first  published  at  too  high  a  price^  and,  ii 
consequence,  had  a  less  extensive  circulation  than  sone  of 
Baxter's  other  books.     It  is  well  calculated  to  undecrive  thoM 
who  take  it  for  granted  that  they  have  been  the  subjects  of  fr 
divine  change,  when  no  such  change  has  been  eifected.    WUb 
great  alarm  is  experienced,  it  is  not  so  well  fitted  to  be  ussfiit 
as  after  the  alarm  has  subsided,  and  the  conscience  begiai  la 
be  satisfied,  though  the  great   change  has  not  taken  pIsMW 
Baxter's    directions    for    conversion    are    frequently   so 
pressed,  as  if  men  could  accomplish  the  change  themsdves} 
as  if  they  would  do  certain  things  with  a  view  to  their 
converted.     For  instance,  he  says,  '^  If  you  would  be  truly  < 
verted,  be  sure  that  you  make  an  absolute  resignation  of  yov* 
selves,  and  all  that  you  have,  to  God/*    Now,  it  is  as  pUaas 
possible  that  only  a  converted  person  will  make  such  a  sanca* 
dcr  as  this.    The  same  remark  will  apply  to  many  other  of  Us 
directions.    No  man,  however,  had  a  stronger  conviction  thaa 
he,  that  conversion  is  peculiarly  the  work  of  God.    His  vii 
*  Worktj  vul.  viii.  f  lUd.  PMM^pwv^ 
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-of  its  nature  and  consequences,  as  well  as  hit  general  senti- 
nientSy  afford  the  most  satisfoctory  evidence,  that  this  mutt 
have  been  the  case.  But  he  did  not  always  sufficiently  discri* 
minate  what  belongs  to  God,  from  what  falls  within  the  province 
of  man  in  the  affairs  of  religion.  He  did  not  distinguish  be^ 
tween  <mr  using  all  suitable  means  to  convert  men,  and  calling 
upon  men  to  do  certain  things  to  convert  themselves.  Almost 
every  thing  he  said,  considered  as  an  appeal  to  the  understand- 
ings and  the  consciences  of  sinners,  is  strictly  correct  as  means 
which  God  has  appointed  his  servants  to  employ  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world)  but  when  put  in  the  form  of  requesting 
sinners  to  perform  certain  acts  with  a  view  to  God's  converting 
them,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  address  are  considerably 
altered.  This  gives  to  some  of  Baxter's  preaching  the  a^>ect 
of  a  self-righteous  system,  in  which  the  work  of  salvation 
is  divided  between  God  and  man.  But  nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  design.  He  meant,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  is  intended  by  those  solemn  appeals  in  which  the  prophets 
and  apostles  call  upon  men  to  repent,  to  turn,  to  be  con- 
verted, to  make  to  them  new  hearts  and  right  spirits,  that  they 
may  live  and  not  die.  This  language  is  the  voice  of  God  to 
tiie  sinner,  sleeping  in  security,  and  dead  in  his  sins ;  it  is  the 
moral  means  suited  to  the  understanding,  and  appointed  to  in- 
duce consideration  and  repentance,  which  the  divine  Spirit 
brings  to  bear  on  the  heart,  while  the  heart  receives  the  impres- 
sion from  which  salvation  and  eternal  life  arise. 

Next  to  this  in  order,  though  following  after  a  considerable 
interval,  is  his  ^  Directions  to  the  Converted  for  their  fjstablish- 
ment.  Growth,  and  Perseverance.' ^  It  was  preached  in  a  lecture 
at  Kidderminster  in  1G58,  but  was  not  published  by  Baxter  till 
1668.  The  dedication  is  an  affecting  address  to  his  '^  Dearly 
Beloved,  the  Church  at  Kidderminster."  In  this  letter  he  ex- 
presses great  respect  for  them,  and  unabated  confidence  and  af- 
fection. '^The  things  which  I  especially  loved  in  you,"  he  says, 
'^  I  will  freely  praise,  which  were  a  special  measure  of  humility, 
a  plain  simplicity  in  religion,  a  freedom  from  common  errors, 
a  readiness  to  receive  the  truth,  a  catholic  temper,  without  ad- 
dictedness  to  any  sect ;  a  freedom  from  schism  and  separating 
ways,  and  a  unity  and  unanimity  in  religion;  a  hatred  and 
disoHiiing  of  the   usurpations,    perturbations,   and   rebellions 
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against  the  civil  government,  and  an  open  bearing  of  your  tM* 
timony  in  all  these  cases  ;  together  with  seriouuitM  in  rdigioB, 
and  sober,  righteous,  charitable,  and  godly  eonvenatUm.  Bnt 
yet,  with  all  this,  which  is  truly  amiable,  1  know  you  hsve  jam 
frailties  and  imperfections.  The  weaker  sort  of  Christiuii^  cither 
in  knowledge  or  in  holiness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mom 
are  the  greater  number  in  the  best  oongregatioD  that  I 
yet  knew.  And  what  may  be  your  case  tbeae  eight  ycan>  nnet 
I  have  been  separated  from  your  presence,  I  cannot  tell^  dMM|gh| 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  I  hear  not  of  your  declining,  h  ii 
our  sin  which  hath  parted  us  asunder,  let  us  lay  the  blanwapon 
ourselves.  I  have  now  done  expecting  my  aneient  comfMU  la 
labouring  among  you  any  more.  For  these  six  yean  tiqM^  k 
which  I  thought  my  great  experience  had  made  me  more  ctpa* 
ble  of  serving  my  Master  better  than  before,  hit  wisdom  mi 
justice  have  caused  me  to  spend  in  grievous  silence.  And  nov 
my  decays  and  disability  of  body  are  so  much  ificrenaedy  dnt  tf 
I  had  leave,  I  have  not  strength^  nor  can  ever  reasonably  eaps< 
it ;  therefore,  once  more  I  am  glad  to  speak  to  you  M  I  Hfb 
and  shall  be  thankful,  if  authority  will  permit  these  instiirtism 
to  come  to  your  view,  that  the  weak  may  have  aoi 
counsel  and  assistance.  And  if  any  shall  miscarry,  and 
religion,  there  may  remain  on  record  one  more 
what  doctrine  it  was  that  you  were  taught.  The  Loid  be  ynr 
teacher  and  your  strength,  and  save  you  from  yooiadw^ 
from  this  present  evil  world,  and  preserve  you  to  his 
kingdom  through  Jesus  Christ." ' 

He  assigns  another  reason  for  its  publication,  beside  thsCrf 
its  being  the  third  part  of  his  intended  plan. 

'^  The  last  sermon  which  I  preached  publicly,  was  at^Bhck- 
friars,  on  this  text,  Col.ii.  6, 7  ;  and  presently  after  tlius  si 
forth  a  book  called  <  Farewell  Sermons,'  among  which  tkb  sf 
mine  was  one.  Who  did  it,  or  to  what  end,  I  know  asff,  mi 
doth  it  concern  me  to  inquire.  But  I  took  it  as  an  iignryt  brtk 
as  it  was  done  without  my  knowledge,  and  against  my  wO^sad 
to  the  offence  of  my  superiors ;  and  because  it  was  taken  by  lbs 
notary  so  imperfectly,  that  much  of  it  was  nonsense :  espadil^ 
when  some  foreigners  that  lived  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  lU- 
vetia,  were  earnest  to  buy  this  with  the  rest  of  my  wiiliagii  I 
perceived  how  far  the  injury  was  likely  to  go,  both  against  mmmi 
many  others  of  my  brethren.   Therefore,  finding  ainee  HMSf  Ai 
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relics  of  my  scattered  papers^  this  imperfect  piece,  which  I  had 
before  Mnritten  on  that  text,  I  was  desiroas  to  publish  it,  as  fof 
the  benefit  of  weak  Christians,  so  to  right  myself,  and  to  cashiei^ 
that  farewell  sermon/'  * 

The  second  part  of  this  treatise  came  out  the  following  year^ 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Character  of  a  sound,  confirmed  Chris* 
tian ;  as  also  of  a  weak  Christian,  and  of  a  seeming  Christian.'^ 
The  preface  to  this  is  addressed  to  his  friend,  Henry  Ashurtt, 
Esq.,  and  is  dated  from  '^  his  lodgings  in  New  Prison,  June  V4, 
1669/'    In  reference  to  this  work,  he  says,  in  his  Ldfe : 

^The  great  weaknesses,  passions,  and  injudiciousness,  of 
many  religious  persons,  and  their  ill  effects ;  and  especially  per- 
ceiring  that  the  temptations  of  the  times,  yea,  the  very  re- 
proofs of  the  Conformists  did  but  increase  these  things  among 
the  separating  party,  caused  me  to  offer  a  book  to  be  licensed, 
called,  *  Directions  to  weak  Christians,  how  to  grow  in  Grace,* 
with  a  second  part,  being  '  Sixty  Characters  of  a  sound  Chris- 
tian,  with  as  many  of  the  weak  Christian,  and  the  Hypocrite  '; 
which  I  the  rather  writ  to  imprint  on  men's  minds  a  right  ap- 
prehension of  Christianity,  and  to  be  as  a  confession  of  our 
judgment  in  this  malignant  age,  when  some  Conformists  would 
make  the  world  believe  that  it  is  some  monstrous  thing,  com- 
posed of  folly  and  sedition,  which  the  Nonconformists  mean  by 
a  Christian  and  a  godly  man.  This  >ok  came  forth  when  I 
was  in  prison,  having  been  long  before  icfused  by  Mr.  Grigg."* 

Of  the  reasons  of  this  refusal  by  the  bishop's  chaplain,  he 
gives  the  following  account  in  another  place.  ''This  short 
treatise  I  offered  to  Mr.  Thomas  Grigg,  the  Bishop  of  London's 
chaplain,  to  be  licensed  for  the  press ;  a  man  who  had  but  latley 
conformed,  and  who  possessed  special  respect  to  me ;  but  he 
utterly  refused  it,  pretending  that  it  savoured  of  discontent, 
and  would  be  interpreted  as  against  the  bishops  and  the  times. 
The  matter  was,  that  in  several  passages  I  spoke  of  the  prospe* 
rity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  adversity  of  the  godly;  described 
hypocrites  by  their  enmity  to  the  godly,  and  their  forsaking  the 
truth  for  fear  of  suffering ;  and  described  the  godly  by  their 
undergoing  the  enmity  of  the  wicked  world,  and  being  steadfast, 
whatever  it  shall  cost  them.  All  this  was  interpreted  as  against 
the  Church  or  Prelatists.  I  asked  them  whether  they  would 
not  license  that  of  mine,  which  they  would  do  of  another  man's, 
against  whom   they  had  no  displeasure;    and   he   told  m^ 

•  Worksi  voL  yiu.  p.  258.        «  Ibid,  vol,  riii,       «  Life,  part  iu.  p.  61, 
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do;  because   the    words  would  receive  their  interpretatiaii 
with  the  mind  of  the  author.     He  asked  me  whether  I  did 
not  myself  think  that  Nonconformists  would  interpret  it  at 
against  the   times.      I  answered  him,  yes;   I  thought  thej 
would :  and  so  they  do  all  those  passages  of  ScriptiuCp  which 
speak  of  persecution,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  godly;  bit 
I  hoped  Bibles  should  be  licensed  for  all  that.     I  aaked  him 
whether  that  was   the  rule  which  they  went  by,  that  they 
would  license  nothing  of  mine,  which  they  thought  any  readcn 
would  interpret  as  against  the  bishops  or  thdr  party.    Aai 
when  he  told  me  plainly,  that  it  was  their  rule  or  reaolution,  I 
took  it  for  my  final  answer,  and  purposed  never  to  oilier  \um 
more :  for  I  despaired  of  writing  that  which  men  would  aot 
interpret  according  to  their  own  condition  and  opinion  ;  espe- 
cially against  those  whose  crimes  are  notorious  before  the 
world.    This  made  me  think  what  a  troublesome  thing  is  gak, 
which,  as  Seneca  saith,  is  like  a  so^,  which  is  pained  not  oolf 
with  a  little  touch,  but  sometimes  upon  a  conceit  that  it  li 
touched.     It  maketh  a  man  think  that  every  briar  is  m  seijsf 
to  arrest  him ;  or«  with  Cain,  that  every  one  who  aeetb  Vm 
will  kill  him.      A  Cainite's  heart  and  life^  have  UMially  At 
attendance  of  a  Cainite's  conscience.     I  did  but  try  the  Ik 
with  this  small,  inconsiderable  script,  that  I  might  know 
to  expect  for  my  more  valued  writings ;  I  then  told  him  dul  I 
had  troubled  the  world  with  so  much  already,  and  said 
for  one  man's  part,  that  I  could  not  think  it  very  ni 
say  any  more  to  them ;  and  therefore  I  should  aceept  of  hh 
discharge.    But  fain  they  would  have  had  my  uiuliaiidil 
writings,  about  universal  redemption,  predeterminationy  &&»!■ 
which  my  judgment  is  more  pleasing  to  them;  but  I  was  Wh 
willing  to  publish  them  alone,  while  the  practical  writinp  aff 
refused.     I  give  God  thanks  that  J  once  saw  times  of  gntUt 
liberty,  though  under  an  usurper ;  or  else,  as  far  aa  I  can  disea% 
scarce  any  of  my  books  had  ever  seen  the  light/'  * 

Having  followed  the  order  and  connexion  pointed  oat  hf 
Baxter  himself,  in  his  works  relating  to  conversion  and  the  Wh 
converted,  we  must  now  depart  from  systematic  arrangemcat  Is 
notice  several  important  pieces  which  still  belong  to  the  smN 
class  of  writing.  I  shall  follow  the  order  of  time  in  which  dwj 
appeared :   '  The  Mischiefs  of  self-ignorance^  and  the 

'  Life,  part  i.  p«  123. 
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of  self-acquaintance,  opened  in  divers  Sermons  at  St^Donstan's^ 
West/  1661.  4  to  J  llih  volume  is  dedicated  to  Anne,  Countess 
of  Balcarras.  Then  follows  an  address  to  the  people  of  Kid- 
derminster, giving  an  account  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  not 
allowed  to  preach  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  which  led 
to  a  controversy  between  him  and  Bishop  Morley. 

The  subject  of  which  he  discourses,  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  proper  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  power  of  religion.  It  is  founded  on  1  Cor. 
xiii.  5, ''  Know  ye  not  your  own  selves  ? "  This  treatise  is  pro- 
bably less  known  to  the  reading  public,  than  many  of  the 
practical  works  of  Baxter,  not  because  it  is  less  valuable,  but 
because  it  has  not  been  r^;ularly  supplied  in  separate  and  suc- 
cessive editions.  Its  excellence  consists  not  in  doctrinally 
unfolding  the  economy  of  grace,  or  in  directly  pressing  upon  the 
reader  the  necessity  of  repentance  towards  God,  or  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  tracing  out  the  involutions  of  that 
most  intricate  econdmy  of  thought  and  feeling,  judgment  and 
acUon,  moral  liking  and  moral  antipathy,  which  exists  entire, 
and  works  apart  in  the  bosom  of  every  individual :  and  in  this 
way  it  is  powerfully  subservient  to  repentance  and  fiuth,  by  dis- 
turbing the  apathy,  and  combating  the  ignorant  indifference, 
which  so  fatally  shut  them  out  from  men's  consciences  and 
hearts.  Its  general  scheme  of  thought  is  instructively  arranged; 
and  although  its  topics  are  numerous,  they  are  not  diffusely 
treated ;  while  under  each  of  them,  there  is  a  rich  variety  of 
illustrative  matter,  judiciously  selected,  and  very  aptly  intro- 
duced. It  is  idle  to  say  more  of  the  manner  of  the  writing,  than 
that  it  is  the  manner  of  Richard  Baxter ;  showing  the  writer  in 
every  page,  but  clear,  concise,  and  simple,  beyond  several  of  his 
other  pieces ;  while  it  is  second  to  none  of  them  in  persuasive 
eloquence  and  impressive  fervour,  clothing  thoughts  which  are 
not  familiar,  in  very  conspicuous  language,  and  adapting  itself, 
Hith  uncommon  felicity,  to*  the  inexperienced  and  the  undis- 
ciplined. The  whole  style  and  spirit  of  the  work  are  exactly 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject;  and  we  think  it  weU 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  few  books  which  the  parent  selects 
for  his  child,  or  the  pastor  for  the  young  of  his  flock,  or  the 
guardian  for  his  pupil,  as  a  means  of  awakening  religious  in- 
quiry, and  forming  habits  of  early  reflection.* 

y  Works,  vol.  xy'u 
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Of  the  Countess  of  Balcarras,  to  whom  thb  woik  it  daffieiled 
and  her  husband^  of  whose  piety  the  author  spealu  in  tenna  af 
warm  commendation,  the  following  account  will  intenit  tht 
reader : 

'^  She  was  daughter  to  the  late  Earl  of  Seaferth  in  Sciotland, 
towards  the  Highlands,  and  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Bal- 
carras,  a  covenanter,  but  an  enemy  to  Cromwell's  perfidiontncHi 
and  true  to  the  person  and  authority  of  the  king.  With  the  Bart 
of  Glencarne,  he  kept  up  the  last  war  for  the  king  ag^Mt 
Cromwell ;  and  his  lady,  through  dearness  of  aflfectioo,  marched 
with  him,  and  lay  out  of  doors  with  him  on  the  mounteina.  At 
last,  Cromwell  drove  them  out  of  Scotland,  and  they  WMt 
together  beyond  sea  to  the  king,  whom  they  long  followed. 
He  was  taken  for  the  head  of  the  Presbyterians  vrith  thekiags 
but,  by  evil  instruments,  he  fell  out  with  the  lord  chancellor,  wha^ 
prevailing  against  him  upon  some  advantage,  he  waa  tow  a  tiaH 
forbidden  the  court ;  the  grief  whereof,  added  to  the 
he  had  contracted  by  his  warfare  on  the  cold  and  hungry 
tains,  cast  him  into  a  consumption,  of  which  he  died.  He 
a  lord  of  excellent  learning,  judgment,  and  honeaty; 
being  praised  equally  with  him  for  learning  and  underrtandi^ 
in  all  Scotland. 

^^  When  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  (his  near  kinsmaa  and  gnat 
friend)  was  prisoner  in  Portsmouth  and  Windsor  Castle,  be  U 
into  acquaintance  with  my  books,  and  so  valued  thea^  Ihil 
he  read  them  all,  and  took  notes  of  them,  and  eamestlyeoBh 
mended  them  to  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  tlien  with  the  Upg* 
The  Earl  met,  at  the  first  sight,  with  some  paaaagea  whoa 
he  thought  I  spake  too  favourably  of  the  Papists^  and  dilbid 
from  many  other  Protestants ;  so  he  cast  them  by,  and  acai  At 
reason  of  his  distaste  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  pmirf 
him  but  to  read  one  of  the  books  over;  which  he  didyand  tha 
read  them  all,  (as  I  have  seen  many  of  tliem  marked  with  his 
hand,)  and  was  drawn  to  overvalue  them  more  than  the  Bail  of 
Lauderdale.  Hereupon  his  lady  reading  them  alao,  and 
a  woman  of  very  strong  love  and  friendship,  with 
entireness  swallowed  up  in  her  husband^a  love,  ahe,  fv  ihi 
books'  sake,  and  her  husband's  sake,  became  amoel 
friend  to  me  before  she  ever  saw  me.    While  she  waa  in, 

Glasgow,  amoDf:  the  '  Select  Christian  Authors,'  with  m  idmlrBlda 
tion  by  my  excellent  friend  the  Rev.  Dmvid  Youof,  of  P^ri^ 
fttmiiug  pafagnph  has  beta  taksa. 
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being  sealoot  for  the  king's  restoraticniy  (in  wbdte  eause  her 
hiisbmnd  had  pawned  and  ruined  hia  estate,)  by  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale's  direction,  she,  with  Sir  Robert  Murray,  got  divers 
letters  from  the  pastors  and  others  there  to  bear  witness  of  (be 
king's  sincerity  in  the  Protestant  religion  |  among  which  there 
was  one  to  me  from  Mr.  Caches.  Her  great  wisdom,  modesty, 
piety,  and  sincerity,  made  her  accounted  the  saint  at  court. 
When  she  came  over  with  the  king,  her  extraordinary  respect 
obliged  me  to  be  so  often  with  her,  as  gave  me  acquaintance 
with  her  eminency  in  ail  the  foresaid  virtues^  She  was  of 
solid  understanding  for  her  sex;  of  prudence,  much  more 
than  ordinary;  of  great  integrity  and  constancy  in  her  reli" 
gion ;  a  great  hater  of  hypocrisy ;  and  faithful  to  Christ  in  an 
unfaithful  world.  She  was  somewhat  over  affectionate  to  her 
friends,  which  hath  cost  her  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  in  the  loss  of 
her  husband,  and  since  of  other  special  friends;  and  may  cost 
bar  more,  when  the  rest  forsake  her,  as  many  in  prosperity 
do  to  those  that  will  not  forsake  their  fidelity  to  Christ.  Her 
eldest  son,  the  young  Earl  of  Balcarras,  a  very  hopeful  youth, 
died  of  a  strange  disease ;  two  stones  being  found  in  his  heart, 
of  which  one  was  very  great.  Being  my  constant  auditor,  and 
over-respectful  friend,  I  had  occasion  for  the  just  praises  and 
acknowledgments  which  1  have  gpiven  her ;  which  the  occasion* 
ing  of  these  books  hath  caused  me  to  mention."^ 

The  death  of  Lord  Balcarras  took  place  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1659.  His  eldest  son,  referred  to  above,  died  in  1662.^  In 
the  margin  of  the  passage  of  Baxter's  life,  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted, Lady  Balcarras  is  stated  to  have  been  afterwards 
married  to  tlie  Earl  of  Argyle.  Whether  this  note  is  Baxter's 
or  Sylvester's,  I  am  unable  to  say,  nor  can  I  vouch  for  its  accu« 
racy.  She  must  in  that  case  have  been  second  wife  to  the 
unfortunate  Argyle,  who  lost  his  life,  as  his  father  also  had  done, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1685. 

In  his  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kidderminster,  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  Baxter  gives  a  short  account  of  the  Savoy  Conference, 
and  hints  that  something  he  had  said  there,  with  which  Dr. 
Morley,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  exceedingly  offended,  was 
the  cause  of  the  bishop's  refusing  to  allow  him  to  preach  again  at 
Kidderminster,  or  anywhere  in  his  diocese.  *^  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  conference,"  he  says,  ^^  those  of  the  other  part  formed  an 

•  Life,  part  i.  p.  121.  ^  <  Barks'i  PfsrHSi'  P*  ^ 
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argument,  whose  major  proposition  was  to  this  sense :  *  What- 
soever book  enjoineth  nothing  but  what  is  of  itself  lawfal,  and 
by  lawful  authority,  enjoineth  nothing  that  is  sinful/  We  denied 
this  proposition,  and  at  last  gave  divers  reasons  of  our  denial; 
among  which,  one  was,  ^  It  may  be  unlawful  by  accident,  and, 
therefore,  sinful/  You  know  my  crime,  it  is  my  concurring 
with  learned,  reverend  brethren,  to  give  this  reason  of  our 
denial  of  a  proposition ;  yet  they  are  not  forbidden  to  preachy 
only  I/' 

The  bishop  took  fire  at  this  statement  with  one  or  two  other 
allusions  to  himself,  and  published  shortly  after  ^A  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  in  vindication  of  himself  from  Mr.  Baxter's  calumny/ 
In  this  letter,  his  lordship  denies  that  Baxter  ever  had  a  right  to 
be  minister  of  Kidderminster ',  accuses  him  of  having  robbed  and 
injured  the  lawful  vicar ;  represents  him  to  the  people  of  Kid- 
derminster as  a  very  improper  person  to  have  the  chaige  of 
them,  and  accuses  him  of  holding  various  ''  maxims  of  treason, 
sedition,  and  rebellion,  and  as  guilty  of  certain  mis^statementae" 
In  proof  of  tliis  he  introduces  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gunning  and 
Dr.  Pearson ;  and  concludes  by  making  an  appeal,  ^  whedier  a 
man  of , this  judgment  and  of  these  affections  ought  to  be  per* 
mitted  to  preach  ? " 

^^  When  the  bishop's  invective  was  read,"  Baxter  saysy^'nuny 

men  were  of  many  minds  about  the  answering  of  it :  those  at 

a  distance   all  cried  out  upon  me  to  answer ;  those  at  hand 

did  all  dissuade  me,  and  told  me  that  it  would  be  imprisooBcnt 

at  least  to  me,  if  I  did  it  with  the  greatest  truth  and  mildnesi 

possible.     Both  gentlemen  and  all  the  city  ministers  toU 

that   it  would  not  do   half  so  much   good  as   my 

would  do  hurt ;  that  none  believed  it  but  the  engaged  party; 

that  to  others  un  answer  was  not  necessary,  and  woaU  be 

unprofitable,  for   they  would  never  read  it.     I  thought  thai 

the  judgment  of  men  that  were  upon  the  place,  and  knew  hew 

things  went,  was  most  to  be  regarded.     But  yet  I  wrote  a 

full  answer  to  his  book,  except  about  the  words  in  my  *  Holy 

Commonwealth,  Vhich  were  not  to  bespoken  to,  and  kept  k  hf 

me,  that  I  might  use  it  as  there  was  occasion.    At  thai  timi^ 

Mr.  Joseph  Glanvil  sent  me  the  offer  of  his  service,  to  vrile  m 

my  defence,  but  I  dissuaded  him  from  bringing  himself  into 

suffering,  and  making  himself  unserviceable,  for  so  low  an  end ; 

only  I  gave  him,  and  no  man  else,  my  own  answer  lo 

which  he  returned  with  his  approbation  of  it. 
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^  But  Mr.  Edward  Bagshaw  (son  to  Mr.  BagshaWy  the  lawyer, 
that  wrote  '  Mr.  Bolton's  Life ')  without  my  knowledge  wrote  a 
book  in  answer  to  the  bishop's.  I  could  have  wished  he  had  let 
it  alone ;  for  the  man  hath  no  great  disputing  faculty,  but  only 
a  florid,  epistolary  style,  and  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  me  and  to 
the  matters  of  fact,  and,  therefore,  could  say  nothing  to  them : 
but  only  being  of  a  bold  and  Roman  spirit,  he  thought  that  no 
aufTering  should  deter  a  man  from  the  smallest  duty,  or  cause 
him  to  silence  any  useful  truth.  And  I  had  formerly  seen  a 
Latin  discourse  of  his  against  monarchy,  which  no  whit  please,d 
me,  being  a  weak  argumentation  for  a  bad  cause.''* 

Glanvil's  letters,  offering  to  write  in  Baxter's  defence  against 
Dr.  Morley,  still  remain.  They  are  full  of  commendation  of 
Baxter's  character,  and  of  the  success  with  which  he  had  met 
the  bishop's  charges.  '^  Methinks,''  he  says,  ^  'tis  a  great  pity 
but  the  world  should  be  disabused,  and  that  your  right  reverend 
libeller  should  be  made  ashamed,  of  his  misreports  and  slander- 
ous falsifications."  He  advises  Baxter,  by  all  means  to  publish^ 
as,  till  his  defence  appeared,  '^  the  reverend  father's  lies  will  be 
taken  for  irreproveable  truths."  ^  This  language  is  abundantly 
plain  from  a  son  of  the  church  towards  one  of  her  reverend  pre- 
lates ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  illustrative  of  his  attachment  to 
Baxter,  than  of  his  respect  for  the  episcopal  hierarchy. 

Thoui^h  Baxter  suppressed  his  answer  to  the  bishop's  letter, 
he  took  notice  of  it  in  the  epistolary  preface  to  his  '  True  and 
Only  Way  of  Concord/  published  in  1680,  which  he  addressed 
to  Bishops  Morley  and  Gunning,  whom  he  considered  the  chief 
instruments  in  defeating  the  design  of  the  Savoy  Conference. 
In  some  other  of  his  controversial  pieces,  Baxter  also  alludes  to 
the  bishop's  conduct. 

That  the  bishop  felt  an  impression  had  been  made  against 
him  by  Baxter's  publications,  is  very  evident ;  for  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  years  from  the  original  discussion,  when  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  published  a  quarto  volume  of  more  than 
five  hundred  pages,  *  The  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Vindication  of 
himself  from  divers  false,  scandalous,  and  injurious  Reflections, 
made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Richard  Baxter  in  several  of  his  writ- 
ings.' 16S3.  In  this  large  volume,  the  bishop  reprints  the 
*  Letter  to  a  Friend,'  already  noticed,  and  then  in  his  Vindica- 
tion, proceeds  to  support  his  charges  against  Baxter,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  conduct  in  silencing  him,  and  of  his  own  behaviour 
•  Life,  part  u.  p.  378.  *  Baxter  AIS8. 
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at  the  Savoy  Conference.  The  whole  b  mixed  vp  with  fhe 
bishop's  political  and  high-church  aentimente,  which  were  m 
little  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bridth  eonetitoticMiy 
as  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  Baxter  wrote  no  formal 
answer  to  this  work;  but  in  reference  to  it,  he  saya  t  ^  Bishop 
Morley  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  dergy, 
for  parts  and  orthodoxy.  One  book  agiunat  me^  Called  Us 
Letter,  is  most  shameless  for  untruths  in  public  matten  of  frcL 
Hb  last  and  greatest  is  to  prove  against  me,  that  the  pnrliameol 
hath  no  part  in  legislative  power,  nor  the  whole  kingdom  eny 
right  of  self-defence  against  any  commissioned  by  the  kii|g  en 
any  pretence  whatsoever.  This  accuser  is  an  eminent  member 
of  the  best  church  in  the  world.  Is  this  bundleof  grow  witmlhl 
a  proof  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world  ?  Ho  aaith 
that  '  the  good  that  I  wrote  was  for  mischievooa  enda.'  Bat 
what  should  move  a  man,  in  pain  and  expectation  of  speedy 
death,  to  write  above  six  score  books,  great  and  amaU,  that  an 
contrary  to  the  bent  of  his  own  heart  ?  And,  for  that  wUdihe 
would  mischievously  overthrow  to  spend  hia  life  agaimt  hii 
own  affections  ?"* 


Having  finished  this  digression   on  the  contfomay 
Bishop  Morley,  we  return  to  the  clam  of  boolsa  whkh  is  ihi 
proper  subject  of  this  chapter. 

The  next  work  which  flowed  from  the  pen  of  omr 
writer,  in  this  class,  bears  a  very  singular  and  peilmpe 
able  title, '  A  Saint  or  a  Brutb.    The  certain 
excellency  of  holiness,  so  plainly  proved,  and  nigentlj 
as  by  the  blessing  of  God  may  convince  and  savo  the 
impenitent,  ungodly  sensualists,  if  they  will  not  let  the 
hinder  them  from  a  sober  and  serious  reading.'  1662«  dlaii' 


*  *  Penitent  Coafetsion/  p.  65.  The  cantfOfSfiy 
Baxter  appears  to  have  beeo  taken  ap  very  holly  fay  sercml 
•ides.  It  occasioned' Hypocrisy  Unveiled,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Bsatir, 
A  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Hononr,  containing  some  AobsedvOTrioas  ea  lie 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  Letter  to  Mr.  Ba«ter»  1662-^  Sicoad  Letter  «■  He 
same  subject,  1662 — ^A  Letter,  with  some  AnimadvcrtMBS  ao  the  AatasA- 
▼erter,  on  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  Letter,  hy  J.  C,  M.  D.  IMS-JIl  B. 
Defeated ;  or,  a  Reply  to  a  late  scurrilous  Planphlct  aa*""^ 
of  Worcester's  Letter,  1662— ReOeclloiM  upon  tha  AitaMdi 
Bithop  of  Worceicer's  Utter,  by  U.  G.  1642— Vindkalioa  aff  iha  BU^  •! 
Worcester's  Letter  touchiu;  Mr.  Baxter,  from  the  AniaaivefsIsM  ef  Ik& 
1(162.     Behold  how  great  a  flre  a  Httla  matter  kladlstb! 

'  Works,  ?el.  s. 


op  ftlC1IAE0  BA3CTBE.  MV 

From  the  dedication  to  his  flock  at  Kiddtrailsalery  and  hit 
late  bearers  in  L#ondon,  I  cannot  avoid  quoting  a  panigripb  or 
two,  beautifully  written : 

^  Once  more,  through  the  great  mercy  of  Qod^  I  have  liberty 
to  send  you  a  preacher  for  your  private  families,  which  may 
speak  to  you  when  I  cannot,  and  when  1  lie  silent  in  the  d«st» 
1  take  it  for  no  small  mercy,  that  I  have  been  so  much  employed 
about  the  great  and  necessary  things,  in  despite  of  all  the 
malice  of  Satan,  who  would  have  entangled  me,  and  taken  up 
my  time  in  personal  vindications  and  barren  controvenies. 

'^  1  was  also,  when  I  first  intended  writing,  under  another  temp- 
tation :  being  of  their  mind  who  thought  that  nothing  shoirid 
be  made  public  but  what  a  man  had  first  laid  out  his  most  choice 
art  upon,  1  thought  to  have' acquainted  the  world  with  nothing 
but  what  was  the  work  of  time  and  diligence}  but  myeoM« 
science  soon  told  me  that  there  was  too  mneh  of  pride  and 
selfishness  in  this,  and  that  humility  and  self-denial  required  ne 
to  lay  by  the  affectation  of  that  style,  and  spare  that  industry 
which  tended  but  to  advance  my  name  vrith  men,  when  it 
hindered  the  main  work,  and  crossed  my  end.    Providence^ 
drawing  forth  some  popular  unpolished  discomMS,  and  giving 
them  success  beyond  my  expectation,  did  thereby  rebuke  my 
selfish  thoughts,  and  satisfy  me  that  the  truths  of  Ood  do 
perform  their  work  more  by  their  divine  authority,  and  proper 
evidence,  and  material  excellency,  than  by  any  ornaments  of 
fleshly  wisdom.    And,  as  Seneca  saith,  though  I  will  not  despise 
an  eloquent  physician,  yet  will  I  not  think  myself  much  the 
happier  for  his  adding  eloquence  to  his  healing  art.    Being  en* 
couraged,  then,  by  reason  and  experience,  I  venture  these  po- 
pular sermons  into  the  world,  and  especially  for  the  use  of  yon, 
my  late  auditors,  that  heard  them.     I  bless  Ood  that  when 
more  worthy  labourers  are  fain  to  weep  over  their  obstinate,  un- 
profitable, unthankful  people,  and  some  are  driven  away  by 
their  injuries,  and  put  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against 
them ;  I  am  rather  forced  to  weep  over  my  own  unthankfdl 
heart,  tliat  did  not  suiiiciently  value  the  mercy  of  a  faithful 
flock,  who  parted  with  me  rather  as  the  Eiphesians  with  Paul, 
and  who   have  lived  according  to  the  plain  and  necessary 
doctrine  which  they  had  received.     Among  whom.  Papists,  who 
persuade  men  that  our  doctrine  tendeth  to  divisions,  can  find  no 
fiivisions  or  sects ;  who  have  constantly  disowned  both  the  am* 
bitious  usurpations  which  have  shaken  the  kingdom,  and  the 
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factions,  censoriousuess,  aiid  civil  violence  in  the  churchy  which 
pride  hath  generated  and  nourished  in  this  trying  age.  Among 
whom,  I  have  enjoyed  so  very  large  a  praportiou  of  mercyy  in 
the  liberty  of  so  long  an  exercise  of  my  ministry,  with  lo  uni- 
versal advantage  and  success,  that  I  must  be  disingennoosly 
unthankful  if  I  should  murmur  and  repine  at  the  present 
restraining  hand  of  God.  But  I  must  say  with  Dsvid ;  '  If 
I  shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  he  will  briqg 
me  again,  and  show  me  the  ark  and  habitation/  There^  or 
elsewhere,  use  me  in  his  service.  But  if  he  say,  '  I  have  no 
delight  in  thee ;  behold,  here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  as  it 
seemeth  good  unto  him.'  "' 

It  was  not  the  pleasure  of  God  that  Baxter  should  resnnie  Us 
labours  in  the  place  which  occupied  so  much  of  his  heart  and 
of  his  thoughts.  Painful  as  he  felt  this  trial  to  be,  he  learned 
to  submit  to  it  in  quietness  and  patience,  and  no  doubt  taaad 
that  it  was  among  the  things  which  worked  together  for  Ui 
good. 

The  most  objectionable  part  of  this  work  is  its  title,  wMdi. 
presents  a  more  offensive  aspect  to  the  reader  than  is  desirably 
or  than  the  nature  of  the  subject  warrants.  The  great  olgcct  of 
it  is  to  convince  men  "  that  holiness  is  the  most  pleasant  wwfi 
that  the  godly  choose  the  better  part,  and  that  the  ungodly  san 
sualists  live  as  brates,  while  they  unreasonably  refuse  to  Uveas 
saints."  Tlie  treatise  is  founded  on  Luke  xi.  41,  42,  and,  Kb 
many  other  of  his  practical  writings,  is  the  substance  of  the  db- 
courses  which  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  Fart  of  it  rdalss 
to  the  deistical  controversy,  and  is  recommended  by  himself  la 
be  read  in  connexion  with  the  second  part  of  his  *  Saint's  Rest/ 
and  the  '  Treatise  against  Infidelity.*  Many  of  his  statements  sn 
strongand  pointed,  and  though  the  argument  ismaintunedinafciy 
discursive  manner,  it  is  prosecuted  with  his  charaeteristic  abililj* 


The  other  and  smaller  performances  in  this  daaa  I 
group  together;    as  none  of   them  require  a  distinct 
llie  titles  in  general,  sufficiently  explain  their  nature  and 
sign.    They  were  all  the  substance  of  sermons  prenehcd  in, 
different  places,  though  published  rather  in  the  form  of  tiaeli^ 
or  treatises,  than  sermons. 

^  Making  Light  of  Christ  and  Salvation,*  preached  at  St> 
Lawrence  Jewry,  London.^    '  The  One  Thing  Nt 

9  Worki,  vol.  X.  pp.  3-.5.  *  lbld,vol.xil» 
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Chri8t*8  Justification  of  Mary's  Choice/  1684.^  'Cain  and 
Abel  Malignity;  or.  Enmity  to  serious  Godlines8|  lamented, 
described^  detected/  &c.  1689.^  This  treatise  is  partly  de- 
signed to  expose  the  evil  of  enmity  to  serious  godliness^  as  the 
root  of  all  persecution.  Preface  to  AUeine's  'Alarm/  'A  Sermim 
of  Judgment,'  preached  at  St.  Paul's^  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  Dec.  17i  1654.^  'Redemption  of  Time.'* 
Baxter  mentions  some  circumstances  respecting  two  of 
these  sermons,  which  illustrate  his  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
and  are  therefore  worth  the  recording.  ''  When  I  returned 
home,  I  was  solicited  by  letters  to  print  many  of  the  sermons 
which  I  had  preached  in  London ;  and  in  some  of  them  I  grft- 
tified  their  desires.  One  sermon  which  I  published,  was  against 
men's  making  light  of  Christ,  upon  Matt.  xxii.  5.  This  sermon 
was  preached  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  where  Mr.  Vines  was  pas- 
tor ;  where,  though  I  sent  the  day  before  to  secure  room  for  the 
Lord  Broghill  and  the  Earl  of  Suflfolk,  with  whom  I  was  to  go 
in  the  coach ;  yet  when  I  came,  the  crowd  had  so  littie  respect 
to  persons,  that  they  were  fain  to  go  home  again,  because  they 
would  not  come  within  hearing.  The  old  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  stood  in  the  lobby,  brought  me  home  again;  and  Mr* 
Vines  himself  was  fain  to  get  up  into  the  pulpit  and  sit  behind 
me,  and  I  stood  between  his  legs ;  which  I  mention,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  that  verse  in  my  poem  concerning  him, 
which  is  printed^  where  I  say  that, 

'  At  once  one  pulpit  held  ui  both.' 

'^  Another  of  those  sermons  which  I  published,  was  a  sermon 
of  judgment,  which  I  enlarged  into  a  small  treatise.  This  was 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  at  the  desire  of  Sir  Christopher  Pack^ 
then  lord  mayor,  to  the  greatest  auditory  that  ever  1  saw."* 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  class  of  writings  which  we 
have  thus  briefly  brought  under  review,  without  admiring  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  in  raising  up  a  man  capable  of 
producing  them.  With  all  the  imperfections  belonging  to 
them  as  human  performances,  written  often  in  haste,  and  amidst 
the  distractions  of  a  period  of  great  aflliction  and  agitation, 
where  shall  we  find,  in  the  wide  range  of  human  literature,  so  large 
a  portion  of  powerful  and  heart-stirring  appeal  ?  They  comprise 
deeply  interesting  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  guilt  and 

*  Wurki,  Yul.  X.  ^  Ibia.  >  Ibid.  >  Ibid. 

"Life, parti,  pp.  11  )>  113. 
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misery  of  man,  and  the  divine  provision  of  mercy  through  u 
Saviour ;  of  the  awful  punishment  which  awaits  the  wicked,  and 
of  the  immortal  blessedness  provided  for  the  righteona.  Tlieie 
topics  are  interwoven^  in  general,  with  great  address^  With  every 
thing  that  is  tender  in  entreaty,  solemn  in  warning,  and  faithfid 
in  reproof  and  expostulation.  Baxter  appeals  not  to  the  pas- 
sions only,  but  to  the  judgment.  His  aim  is  to  convinee  the 
understanding,  as  well  as  to  subdue  the  heart.  He  calcidated 
on  no  impressions  being  lasting  or  useful,  but  those  which  were 
produced  by  enlightened  views  of  truth  and  error,  holiness  and 
sin,  time  and  eternity.  He  dealt  not  in  noisy  and  vapid  dechh 
mation ;  but  in  sound  and  persuasive  argument.  He  fdt  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  and  the  weight  of  the  reaaons  whkh  he 
eould  adduce  in  its  support,  and  with  a  giant's  strengthp  and  an 
angel's  earnestness,  he  urged  the  subject  home  on  every  man's 
bosom  and  business. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked,  that  in  these  disoomMS  there 
is  a  larger  portion  of  the  Law  than  of  the  Grospel ;  and  that  they 
are  more  calculated  to  operate  on  the  fears  than  on  the  hopes 
of  men.  While  I  admit  this  to  be  true,  I  doubt  whether  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  fault.  The  object  of  the  author  is  Id 
awaken  and  convince ;  he  therefore  went,  what  he  considered  to 
be,  the  straightforward  road  to  it.  He  did  not  conceal  die  pRH 
mises  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  did  not  constitute  the  diicf  tojpics 
of  his  preaching  to  men  whom  he  wished  to  rouse.  Ju^S^K 
by  the  success  attending  his  labours,  which  arooe,  tliCK  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  great  plainness  and  fidcU^with 
which  he  warned  men,  instead  of  censuring,  it  would  be  wd  li 
imitate  the  style  of  his  preaching. 

He  was  never  afraid  of  carrying  the  warmth  and  energy  of  hb 
appeals  too  far.  He  often  complains  of  his  own  coldneas,  bet 
never  of  the  excess  of  his  zeal.  The  charge  of  fanatielBm  gave 
him  no  concern.  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  be  can! 
nothing  for  the  displeasure  or  the  frown  of  men,  Imt  made  k 
his  grand  concern  to  be  found  faithful.  To  win  aonh  was  hh 
object ;  the  gaining  of  them  was  his  reward.  Nor  did  he 
his  aim.  If  few  men  have  laboured  harder,  or  under 
bodily  suffering,  or  more  severe  reproach,  few,  imieed, 
enjoyed  a  richer  reward.  In  the  many  froits  of  his  labours^  he 
could  exult  even  while  on  earth }  they  now  constitute  his 
of  rejoicing  in  heaven. 


or  fticHAAO  lAxnB,  9X1 


CHAPTER    IV. 


WORks  ON  CHRISTIAN  XXPBRIBNCB. 

Introductory  Remarki— <  Ri^^ht  Method  for  Mtfled  Peace  of  Cootdtnce '— 
Colonel  Bridget—'  The  Crucifying  of  the  World'— Thomas  Fdcgr*  Etq^— 
<  Treatiie  on  8elf-Denial '— *  Obedient  Patience '— -« Life  of  Faith '— '  Know- 
ledge and  Love  compared ' — Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Diana  Athmt— <  GoAH 
Goodness  Viodicated '— Various  Discourses—*  Cnru  of  MelanelMly '-^Bai- 
ler's  Experience  among  Persons  thus  affltotad— Condosioa* 

If  the  works  noticed  in  the  preeeding  chapter^  show  how  aii- 
mirably  qualified  Baxter  was  for  dealing  with  the  unconverted, 
and  how  powerfully  and  successfully  he  d  rected  his  energies  to 
benefit  them,  the  present  chapter  will  bring  before  the  reader, 
a  claAs  of  books  which  equally  illustrates  his  capaeitj  for  in- 
structing and  edifying  Christians,  and  shows  that  this  branch 
of  the  Christian  ministry  was  cultivated  by  him  no  less  than 
the  former. 

When  a  sinner  has  been  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
only  the  first  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
His  knowledge  probably  extends  but  to  the  merest  elements  of 
religion  ;  or  to  those  first  truths,  which  as  they  are  the  simplest, 
so  are  they  the  most  powerfully  calculated  to  interest  the  under^ 
standing,  and  engage  the  affections.  His  perceptions  of  the 
extent  of  his  wretchedness  and  danger,  and  of  the  divine  suitable- 
ness of  Heaven*8  plan  of  recovery,  comprehend,  perhaps,  all  that 
is  true,  and  yet  embrace  but  a  narrow  range.  As  he  becomes 
familiar  with  these,  he  perceives  their  connexion  with  other 
subjects,  more  difficult  and  complex.  His  mind  requires  fresh 
excitement  to  counteract  its  natural  bias,  to  prevent  its  return  to 
former  pursuits  and  habits,  and  to  carry  it  on  in  the  new  course 
into  which  it  has  been  led. 

But  new  discoveries  of  truth,  and  of  the  way  of  righteousness, 
are  not  the  only  discoveries  which  a  man  eomes  to  make  in  the 
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progress  of  Christianity.  He  makes  discoveries  of  the  depravity 
and  deceitfulness  of  his  heart,  for  which  he  was  not  at  first,  per- 
haps, at  all  prepared ;  which  astound  and  perplex  him,  lead 
him  to  question  his  own  sincerity,  the  reality  of  the  change 
which  he  supposes  had  taken  place  in  his  mind ;  and  thos  bring 
him  into  deep  distress.  His  conscience  is  wounded,  his  spirits 
are  depressed,  and  his  confidence  in  the  adaptation  of  the  Gos- 
pel remedy,  or  in  his  right  to  use  it,  is  very  considerably  abated. 

Much  skill  is  required  in  the  treatment  of  persons  in  thb 
state.  Severity  or  tenderness,  when  unduly  or  improperly  ex- 
ercised, may  be  almost  equally  injurious.  The  one  may  create 
despondency  and  desperation  5  the  other  may  soothe  and  qoiet  a 
wound  without  healing  it.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
a  sedative,  in  others  a  stimulus.  The  sensibility  of  some  is 
quicker  than  their  understandings;  the  judgment  of  such  nmst 
be  informed.  In  other  cases  the  mind  is  sufficiently  enlightened, 
but  the  conscience  is  not  properly  under  its  guidance;  the  moial 
faculties  of  such  must  be  the  chief  object  of  attention.  Sooe 
instructors,  like  quacks  in  medicine,  have  a  spiritual  panacea  tat 
every  case.  Tliis  they  apply  without  judgment  or  discrimiasF 
tion,  healing  some,  and  killing  others;  but  in  both  the  pro* 
fessions,  while  the  cures  are  magnified  and  blazoned,  we  hear  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  deaths  which  are  inflicted. 

Christianity  is  perfectly  adapted  to  all  the  diversified  final 
of  evil  which  can  or  do  occur  among  men.  If  it  were  os^ 
it  would  not  l)e  what  the  Scriptures  represent  it — the  fint  of 
Jehovah's  highest  wisdom,  the  profoundest  display  of  his  good- 
ness to  creatures ;  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  reception  of 
every  human  being  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Hence  the  graft 
business  of  the  Christian  ministry,  in  relation  to  believeiSy  i^ 
to  unfold  the  various  parts  of  this  infinitely  wise  and  benefieent 
scheme ;  to  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  their  imperibct 
acquaintance  with  it ;  to  illustrate  the  relative  conneuou  and 
harmony  of  its  various  principles,  and  the  holy  tendency  and 
design  of  all  its  provisions  and  enactments. 

By  many  ill-informed  persons,  who  make  a  professioa  of 
religion,  a  kind  of  nausea  is  felt,  when  the  subject  of  Chrb- 
tian  experience  is  mentioned.  It  is  instantly  regarded  as 
the  cant  of  a  party,  or  as  something  akin  to  fanaticism.  At  ■! 
events  it  is  set  down  as  what  belongs  only  to  the  weaker  portion 
of  the  religious  community,  or  is  charitably  ascribed  to  an  over- 
sensitive conscience,  or  the  undue  cultivation  of  a  spiritnEQf 
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which  18  not  adapted  to  present  cireumstances*  The  subject  is 
therefore  discarded,  as  unworthy  of  attention  from  mea  of 
more  enlarged  and  cultivated  minds. 

It  is  readily  granted  that  the  subject  has  been  abused ;.  tdat  * 
a  phraseology  has  been  employed  in  treating  it  both  disgusting 
and  absurd;  that  it  has  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
higher  morals  of  religion,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  compatible 
with  outward  carelessness  and  even  gross  misconduct.  Still  it 
would  be  as  foolish  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  is  commonly 
called  Christian  experience,  as  to  deny  that  individuals  who 
are  under  a  process  of  cure  or  healing,  have  any  consciousness 
of  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  medicines  that  are 
prescribed  to  them.  If  the  Gospel  is  destined  and  fitted  to 
act  as  a  remedy,  there  must  be  a  sensible  experience  to  cor* 
respond  with  it.  There  must  be  a  consciousness  of  the  effects 
if  the  truth  has  exerted  a  searching  power  on  the  con- 
science, a  healing  influence  on  the  heart,  and  a  transforming 
operation  on  the  whole  character.  If  it  has  infused  a  new 
principle  of  life  into  the  soul,  giving  a  new  tone  and  direction 
to  its  thoughts  and  pursuits,  and  surrounding  it  by  a  healthier 
and  holier  atmosphere  than  it  ever  before  breathed,  there  must 
be  some  knowledge  of  all  this.  As  the  process  of  divine  influence 
advances  or  retrogrades ;  as  it  experiences  checks  from  within, 
or  counteractions  from  without ;  as  t^ere  is  a  vigorous  and  per* 
severing  co-operation  on  our  part  with  God's  revealed  purposes 
and  plans,  or  a  state  of  inactivity  or  positive  resistance,  so  will 
the  work  of  salvation  be  advancing  or  receding.  Now  all  this 
makes  up  what  we  understand  by  religious  experience,  or  the 
Christian  life,  to  cultivate  which  both  the  ministry  and  writings 
of  Baxter  were  devoted. 

The  first  work  on  this  subject  which  he  published  is,  his 
^  Right  Method  for  Settled  Peace  of  Conscience  and  Spiritual 
Comfort.'  ^  1653.  12mo.  This  was  the  fourth  of  Baxter's 
publications,  and  was  occasioned,  chiefly,  by  the  lady  of  Colonel 
John  Bridges,  for  whose  benefit,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  com- 
posed and  printed.  He  accordingly  dedicates  it  to  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Bridges,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foley,  all  of  whom  were  persons 
in  opulent  circumstances,  who  belonged  to  his  congregation  at 
Kidderminster.  "Though  one  only,"  he  says,  "  had  the  origi« 
nal  interest  in  these  papers,  I  now  direct  them  to  you  all,  as  not 

•  Works,  Tol.  ii. 
VOL.  1,  L  L 
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linowing  how^  in  this^  to  separate  you.  Yon  dwell  togetfier  iti 
my  estimation  and  affection :  one  of  you  a  member  of  die 
church  which  I  must  teach^  and^  ^^fl^^lj^  ^1^^  patron  of  its  muB- 
tenance  and  minister;  the  other,  a  special  branch  of  thai  iaaiilyy 
to  which  I  was  first  indebted  in  this  county.  Vou  latdy  jomed 
in  presenting  to  the  parliament  the  petition  of  thb  coooty  fcr 
the  Gospel  and  a  faithful  ministry.  When  I  only  told  jfoa  of 
my  intention  of  sending  some  poor  scholars  to  the  Umtenhy, 
you  freely  and  jointly  offered  your  considerable  annual  allowanee 
thereto,  and  that  for  the  continuance  of  my  life,  or  their  neeet- 
sities  there.  I  will  tell  the  world  of  this,  whether  ym>  will  or 
not;  not  for  your  applause,  but  for  their  imitation,  and  the  ihaae 
of  many  who  will  not  be  drawn  to  do  the  like."  ' 

Colonel  Bridges,  then  patron  of  the  parish  of  Kiddemnnsttr, 
was  the  long  and  tried  friend  of  Baxter,  and  one  who  Bide  a 
considerable  figure  during  the  Commonwealth.  He  had  the 
command  of  a  regiment  in  Ireland  immediately  before  tke 
Restoration,  and,  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre,  got  pomeiloB  of 
Dublin  Castle,  without  bloodshed ;  of  which  he  pnbliilifd  a 
short  narrative.  '^  Had  it  not  been  for  that  action/'  tap  Bet- 
ter, ^^  it  is  probable  that  Ireland  would  have  been  the  leAigeMl 
rendezvous  for  the  disbanded  or  fugitive  army,  and  that  thofr 
they  would  not  only  have  maintained  the  war,  but  hare 
.  bodied  against  England,  and  come  over  again,  with 
heightened  by  their  warnings.  The  reward  that  Cohmd  Dii%u 
had  for  this  service  was  the  peaceful  testimony  of  his  tuowhnWi 
and  a  narrow  escape  from  being  utterly  ruined}  being  aned  ilia 
action  of  fourscore  thousand  pound ;  as  one  that,  afker  Bd|jUI 
fight,  had  taken  the  king's  goods,  which  was  proved  Mart  airi 
he,  being  cleared  by  the  court,  did  quickly  after  die  of  afwi^ 
at  Chester,  and  go  to  a  more  peaceable  and  desirable  worU."* 

'^  Mrs.Bridges,"  Baxter  informs  us, ''was  often  weeping eitkr 
doubts  to  him,  about  her  long  and  great  uncertainty  of  her  tree 
sanctification  and  salvation.  He  told  her  that  a  frw  hai^  wsidi 
were  not  direction  enough  for  the  satisfactory  resohriiig  ef  ss 
great  a  case ;  and  that  he  would,  therefore,  lay  her  down  a  fcv 
of  those  necessary  directions,  which  she  should  read  and  Maiy^ 
and  get  well  imprinted  on  her  mind."  When  he  had  begn  ki 
he  found  he  could  not  make  it  so  brief  as  he  had  tnpestadj  snl 
judging  that  it  might  be  useful  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  laif 
who  occasioned  it,  he  enlarged  it,  to  meet  other  cases  beside  hsBi' 
f  Epiitlt  Dedicatory,  Worki,  vol.  U.     «  Uk,  part  L  p.  1Q6.     « 1111  fb  Wk 
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The  small  tracts  originally  designed  to  be  but  "one  sheet  i^ 
paper,"  thus  swelled  out  into  a  little  volume,  containing  "Thirty- 
two  Directions  **  for  the  attainment  or  the  presenration  of  the 
important  blessing — peace  of  mind.  The  Puritans  and  Non- 
conformists may  be  said  to  have  excelled  in  the  class  of  bodu 
to  which  this  work  belongs.  Sibbs's  ^  Bruised  Reed,  and  Sours 
Conflict;'  Symond's  'Deserted  Soul's  Case  and  Cure;'  the 
works  of  Preston,  Perkins,  Ball,  and  Culverwell,  on  similar  to- 
pics, were  all  prior  to  this  of  Baxter's ;  but  cannot  be  regarded 
as  superseding  it.  It  is  better  written  than  most  of  its  prede- 
cessors of  the  same  class,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  well  calculated 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  direc- 
tions are,  indeed,  sufficiently  numerous,  and  some  of  them  quite 
as  much  calculated  to  entangle  and  perplex  as  to  assist*  He 
found,  he  informs  us,  respecting  it, 

'*  This  book  pleased  Dr.  Hammond  well,  and  many  rational 
persons,  and  some  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written ;  but  the 
women  and  weaker  sort,  I  found,  could  not  so  well  improve  clear 
reason  as  they  -can  a  few  comfortable,  warm,  and  pretty  sen- 
tences. It  is  style,  and  not  reason,  which  doth  most  with  them. 
Some  of  the  divines  were  angry  with  it,  for  a  passage  or  two 
about  perseverance ;  because  I  had  said  that  many  men  are  cer- 
tain of  their  present  sanctification,  who  are  not  certain  of  their, 
perseverance  and  salvation,  meaning  all  the  godly  that  are  as- 
sured of  their  sanctification,  and  yet  do  not  hold  the  certainty 
of  perseverance.  But  a  great  storm  of  jealousy  and  censure  was, 
by  this,  and  some  such  words,  raised  against  me  by  many  good 
men,  who  lay  more  on  their  opinions  and  party  than  they  ought; 
therefore,  as  some  would  have  had  me  to  retract  it,  and  others 
to  leave  it  out  of  the  next  impression,  I  did  the  latter."  • 

From  a  Dedication  to  the  Poor  in  Spirit,  which  is  prefixed 
to  this  work,  I  extract  an  admirably  descriptive  passage  of  the 
Antinomians  of  that  period.  It  is  equally  applicable  still. 
''One  thing  more,  I  confess,  did  much  prevail  with  me  to  make 
these  papers  public,  and  that  is,  the  Antinomians'  common^ 
confident  obtrusion  of  their  an ti- evangelical  doctrines  and  me- 
thods for  comforting  troubled  souls.  They  are  the  most  noto- 
rious mountebanks  in  this  art,  the  highest  pretenders,  and  most 
unhappy  performers,  that  most  of  the  reformed  churches  ever 
knew.  And  none,  usually,  are  more  ready  to  receive  their  doc- 
trines than  such  weak  women  or  unskilful  peoplci  that|  being  in 

■Life, parti.  p|i.  109,  UO. 
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trouble,  arc  like  a  sick  man  in  great  pain,  who  is  glad  to  hear 
what  all  can  say,  and  to  make  trial  of  every  thing  by  wludi 
he  hath  any  hope  of  ease.  Then  there  is  so  much  opium  in 
these  mountebanks'  nepenthes,  or  antidote  of  rest;  so  many 
principle^  of  carnal  security  and  presumption,  which  tend  to  the 
present  ease  of  the  patient,  whatever  follows,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if  some  well-meaning  Christians  do  quickly  swallow  the  bait, 
and  proclaim  the  rare  effects  of  this  medicament,  and  the  ad- 
mirable skill  of  this  unskilful  sect,  to  the  ensnaring  of  otheii^ 
especially  that  are  in  the  like  distress/'^ 

In  1658,  he  published  'The  Crucifying  of  the  World  by  the 
Cross  of  Christ,'  "  a  treatise  in  quarto,  the  substance  of  which 
had  originally  been  delivered  as  an  assize  sermon,*  which  wu 
preached  at  Worcester,  when  Thomas  Foley,  csq^  was  high 
sheriff  of  the  county.  To  that  gentleman  it  is  accordingly 
dedicated.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  piety  and  benefo- 
lence,  and  the  devoted  friend  of  Baxter.  From  very  moderate 
circumstances,  his  father,  Richard  Foley,  and  he,  rose,  by  mesoi 
of  iron  works  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  to  the  possession  of 
an  estate  of  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum — an  immense 
in  those  days.  He  necessarily  acquired  the  patronage  of 
ral  livings  on  his  extensive  property,  to  which  he  invariably  pi^ 
sented  worthy  and  useful  ministers.  Kidderkninster  fdl  into 
his  hands  after  Baxter  had  left  it,  having  been  purchaaed  (nm 
Colonel  Bridges,  and  to  which  he  would  gladly  have  piueiH- 
ed  Baxter,  had  he  been  capable  of  accepting  it.  Baxter's  'D^ 
dication'  is  commendatory,  but  faithful.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  grateful  friend,  but  not  less  of  the  conscientiiyiis  servant  of 
Christ.  Richard  Foley,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  the  early 
patron  of  Baxter,  died  in  1657.  He  endowed  a  sdiool  at 
Stourbridge,  with  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Hia  gMt 
grandson  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Queen  Annc^  in  l/Hyhy 
the  title  of  Baron  Foley  of  Kidderminster,  from  whom  the  pre- 
sent  noble  family  of  that  name  has  descended.*  After  the 
dedication  is  a  long  preface  '  To  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  all 
that  have  the  riches  of  this  World,'  in  which  Baxt^  add! 
them  with  great  fidelity  respecting  their  easily*besetUng 
warns  them  of  the  danger  of  trusting  in  their  external  advanlagHii 
and  endeavours  to  excite  them  to  the  performance  of  good  works.' 

» Works,  v<.I.  ix.  p.  61.     »  Works,  vol.  ix.      »  Hurke'n « PeeraffS.'  art. Mif < 
*  Among  liift  other  rccomriietidatloui  U  ooe  to  landlords,  **  to 
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TTie  discourse  itaelf,  which  is  founilcd  ou  Giil.  vi,  14,  brings 
the  grand  subject  of  ChrUtiatiity,  with  its  inseparable,  practical 
infitience,  powerfully  before  llie  reader.  While  it  preserves  the 
style  of  address  throughout,  it  is  much  more  of  n  treatise  thaii 
I  sermon,  having  been  greatly  enlarged,  in  every  part,  after 
its  delivery.  He  first  discusses,  negatively,  what  it  is  not,  and 
then,  positively,  what  it  is  to  have  the  world  crucified  to  Us, 
and  to  be  crucified  to  t!ie  world.  He  next  shows  bow  this  is 
effected  by  the  cross  of  Chiist.  He  then  assigns  various 
reasons,  to  show  that  this  is  &o,  and  why  it  must  be  so.  hi 
conclusion,  he  applien  the  first  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  text, 
by  showing  that,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  believers  must  glory 
io  the  cross  of  Christ,  abhorring  the  glorying  of  worldly  men. 

While  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  is  clearly  enough  stated  in  the  discourse,  it  is  not  the 
prominent  or  leading  topic  of  it.  In  this  respect,  it  differs 
widely  from  the  celebrated  sermon  of  Maclaurin,  on  the  same 
text  and  subject.  In  that  beautiful  production,  the  work  of  tlic 
Redeemer  on  the  crn^s,  is  set  forth  as  the  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God,  with  a  power  of  illus- 
tration and  a  felicity  of  expression  which  have  never  been  ex- 
ceeded. In  the  discourse  of  Baxter,  the  effects  of  this  doctrine 
in  withdrawing  men  from  the  love  and  enjoyment  of  the  world, 
and  in  fixing  the  heart  on  the  sublimer  and  holier  enjoyments 
of  religion,  are  the  grand  topics ;  and  they  are  treated  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  All  the  empty  glare  and  noisome  pollution 
of  the  world  were  known  to  Baxter.  Into  the  dark  chambers  of 
the  human  heart  he  pours  the  light  of  day,  exhibiting  all  its 
guiltiness  and  polhition,  and  exposing  the  inadequacy  of  all 
that  the  world  can  supply  to  satisfy  its  "  immortal  longings." 

How  admirably  does  he  expose  the  vain  show  of  man's 
bustling  life !  "  It  is  but  like  children's  games,  where  all  is 
done  ill  jest,  and  which  wise  men  account  not  worthy  their 
observance.  It  is  but  like  the  acting  of  a  comedy,  where  great 
persons  and  actions  are  personated  and  counterfeited ;  and  a 
pompous  stir  there  is  for^a  while,  to  please  the  foolish  spec- 
tators, that  themselves  may  be  pleased  by  their  applause,  and 
tlien  they  come  down,  and  the  sport  is  ended,  and  they  are  as 

Icnmid  ill  (heir  1c»ct  la  leam  ■  cattrbiim,  and  read  tli*  Scripturei,  and  be 
once  a  yttr  occouiitalile  tutlieir  mliiiiter  fur  tbeir  praBtiog."  Hii  rcciiminra- 
datiiiut  alMut  the  ilistrihuiioa  uf  nlipoui  book*  aod  irectt,  and  *i>itinK  the 
pour  aod  the  tick   were  inarc  likely  (q  be  Utcoded  to. 
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they  were.  It  is  but  like  a  puppet  plaj,  where  there  b  great 
doings  to  little  purpose ;  or  like  the  busy  gadding  of  the  labo* 
nous  ants,  to  gather  together  a  little  sticks  and  straw^  which 
the  spurn  of  man's  foot  will  soon  disperse/' 

With  what  beauty  does  he  describe  the  emptinest  of  die 
world ;  and  with  what  earnestness  does  he  expostulate  with  men 
on  the  folly  of  preferring  it  to  the  better  enjoyments  of  God  1 
^^  What !  shall  we  prefer  a  mole-hill  before  a  kingdom  ?  A 
shadow  before  the  substance  ?  An  hour  before  eternity  ?  No- 
thing before  all  things?  Vanity  and  vexation  before  felicity? 
— ^Tlie  cross  of  Christ  hath  set  up  such  a  sun  as  quite  darkenetfa 
the  light  of  worldly  glory.  I'hough  earth  were  somethiugi  if 
there  were  no  better  to  be  had,  it  is  nothing  when  heaven 
standetb  by/* 

I  know  none  of  the  writings  of  Baxter  which  contains  passages 
of  greater  power,  or  more  impressive  eloquence,  than  this.'  Hie 
solemnity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  discourse  was  deli- 
vered|  appears  to  have  affected  himi  and  increased  even  Us 
accustomed  earnestness.  I  cannot  make  many  quotations,  bat 
let  the  reader  imagine,  if  he  can,  the  effect  of  the  following 
passage,  addressed  to  the  court : 

^^  Honourable,  worshipful,  and  all  well-beloved,  it  ia  a  weighty 
emplojinent  that  occasioneth  your  meeUng  here  to-day.  Tilt 
estates  and  lives  of  men  are  in  your  hands.  But  it  is  anothsr 
kind  of  judgment  which  you  are  all  hastening  towards:  vfhen 
judges  and  juries,  the  accusers  and  accused,  must  all 
upon  equal  terms,  for  the  final  decision  of  a  far  greater 
llic  case  that  is  then  and  there  to  be  determined,  is  not 
you  shall  have  lands  or  no  lands,  life  or  no  life  (in  our  natmal 
sense) ;  but  whether  you  shall  have  heaven  or  hell,  salvation  or 
damnation,  an  endless  life  of  glory  with  God  and  the 
and  the  angels  of  heaven,  or  an  endless  life  of  torment 
devils  and  ungodly  men.  As  sure  as  you  now  sit  on 
you  shall  shortly  all  appear  before  the  Judge  of  all  the  waMf 
and  there  receive  an  irreversible  sentence,  to  an  unchangeaUt 
state  of  ha])piness  or  misery.  Tliis  is  the  great  business  thai 
should  presently  call  up  your  most  serious  thoughts,  and  set  all 
the  powers  of  your  souls  on  work  for  the  most  eflectiinl  pfcpe* 
ration  ;  that  if  you  arc  men,  you  may  quit  yourselves  like  men, 
for  the  preventing  of  that  dreadful  doom  which  unprepsffod  soeb 
must  there  expect.  The  greatest  of  your  secular  aftdrs  are  bat 
dreams  and  toys  to  this.  Were  you  at  every  aaaiie  to  dfmriif 
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causes  of  no  lower  value  than  the  crowns  and  kingdoms  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  earthi  it  were  but  as  children's  games  to  this. 
If  any  man  of  you  believe  not  this,  he  is  worse  than  the  devil 
that  tempteth  him  to  unbelief;  and  let  him  know  that  unbelief 
is  no  prevention,  nor  will  put  oflf  the  day,  or  hinder  his  appear* 
ance ;  but  ascertain  his  condemnation  at  that  appearance. 

^'  He  that  knows  the  law  and  the  fact,  may  know  before  your 
assize,  what  will  become  of  every  prisoner,  if  the  proceedings 
be  all  just,  as  in  our  case  they  will  certainly  be.  Christ  will 
judge  according  to  his  laws ;  know  therefore  whom  the  law  con* 
demneth  or  justifieth,  and  you  may  know  whom  Christ  will 
condemn  or  justify.  And  seeing  all  this  is  so,  doth  it  not 
concern  us  all.  to  make  a  speedy  trial  of  ourselves  in  preparation 
to  this  final  trial  ?  I  shall  for  your  own  sakes  therefore,  take  the 
boldness,  as  the  officer  of  Christ,  to  summon  you  to  appear 
before  yourselves^  and  keep  an  assize  this  day  in  your  own  souls^ 
and  answer  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  to  what  shall  be  charged 
upon  you.  Fear  not  the  trial ;  for  it  is  not  conclusive,  final,  or 
a  peremptory  irreversible  sentence  that  must  now  pass.  Yet 
slight  it  not ;  for  it  is  a  necessary  preparative  to  that  which  is 
final  and  irreversible.  Consequentially,  it  may  prove  a  justifying 
accusation,  an  absolving  condemnation,  and  if  you  proceed  to 
execution,  a  saving,  quickening  death,  which  I  am  now  per- 
suading  you  to  undergo.  The  whole  world  is  divided  into  two 
horts  of  men  :  one  that  love  God  above  all,  and  live  for  him ; 
and  the  other  tliat  love  the  flesh  and  world  above  all,  and  live 
to  them.  One  that  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness ;  another  that  seek  first  the  things  of  this  life. 
One  that  mind  and  savour  the  things  of  the  flesh  and  of  man  ; 
the  other  that  mind  and  savour  most  the  things  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  God.  One  that  account  all  things  dung  and  dross  that  they 
may  win  Christ ;  anotlier  that  make  -  light  of  Christ  in  com- 
parison of  their  business,  and  riches,  and  pleasures  in  the  world. 
One  that  live  by  sight  and  sense  upon  present  things,  another 
that  live  by  faith  upon  things  invisible.  One  that  have  their 
conversation  in  heaven,  and  live  as  strangers  upon  earth; 
another  that  mind  earthly  things,  and  are  strangers  to  heaven. 
One  that  have  in  resolution  forsaken  all  for  Christ,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  treasure  in  heaven  ;  another  that  resolve  to  keep 
somewhat  here,  though  they  venture  and  forsake  the  heavenly 
reward,  and  will  go  away  sorrowful  that  they  cannot  have  both. 
One  that  being  born  of  the  flesh  is  but  flesh ;  the  otlier  that 
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being  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  One  that  life  as  witbont  God 
in  the  world ;  the  other  that  live  as  without  the  seducing  world 
in  Godi  and  in  and  by  the  subservient  world  to  God.  One  that 
have  ordinances  and  means  of  grace^  as  if  they  had  none ;  the 
other  that  have  houses,  lands^  wives,  as  if  they  had  none.  One 
that  believe  as  if  they  believed  not,  and  love  God  as  if  they  hwed 
him  not,  and  pray  as  if  they  prayed  not,'  as  if  the  fhut  of  these 
were  but  a  shadow  :  the  other  that  weep,  as  if  they  wept  not, 
for  worldly  things,  and  rejoice  as  if  they  rejoiced  not.  One 
that  have  Christ  as  not  possessing  him,  and  use  him  and  his 
name  as  but  abusing  them ;  the  other  that  buy  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed not,  and  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it.  One  that  draw 
near  to  God  with  their  lips,  when  their  hearts  are  far  from  him; 
the  other  that  corporally  converse  with  the  world,  when  their 
hearts  are  far  from  it.  One  that  serve  God  who  is  a  Spirit, 
with  carnal  service,  and  not  in  spirit  and  truth ;  the  other  that 
use  the  world  itself  spiritually,  and  not  in  a  carnal  worldly  man- 
ner. In  a  word,  one  sort  are  children  of  this  world ;  the  other 
are  the  children  of  the  world  to  come,  and  heirs  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  One  sort  have  their  portion  in  this  life  ;  and  the  other 
have  God  for  tlicir  portion.  One  sort  have  their  good  things  in 
this  life-time,  and  their  reward  here  ;  the  other  have  their  evil 
things  in  this  life,  and  live  in  hope  of  the  everlasting  reward.'*' 

'^rhe  next  work  that  occurs  in  this  class,  is  his  *  Treatise 
on  Self-Denial,'  which  was  first  published  in  1659.  ^  Bciog 
greatly  apprehensive,"  he  says,  ^^of  the  commonness  and 
danger  of  the  bin  of  selfishness,  as  the  sum  and  root  of  all 
positive  evil,  I  preached  many  sermons  against  it^  and,  at  the 
request  of  some  friends,  I  published  them  in  this  treatise,  wUck 
found  better  acceptance  than  most  of  my  other  bodu,  but  yet 
prevented  not  the  ruin  of  church  and  state,  and  millions  of  sonls 
bv  that  sin."  * 

To  understand  the  allusion  in  this  sentence,  the  reader  mmt 
remember  that  the  work  was  published  shortly  before  the  Re- 
storation. Prefixed  to  it,  is  a  long  letter  addressed  to  Colonel 
James  Berry,  one  of  the  council  of  state.'*  Of  Berry,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliciit  friends  of  Baxter,  in  whose  religions  cha- 
racter he  had  placed  great  confidence  ;  but,  of  whom,  he  afker^ 
wards   greatly  altoicd  liis  opinion.     Whetlier  he  was  jiMtified 

y  Works  vul.  ix.  pp.  13i~i3:{.  >  Life,  p«rt-i.  p.  117. 
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in  Altering  hia  opinion  of  Berry,  belongs  not  to  our  present 
Mibject ;  but  in  this  letter  there  is  some  admirable  a<imonitiiin 
on  the  danger  of  worldly  greatness,  by  which  Baxter  was  afrnid 
the  colonel  had  been  injured. 

"  Self  is  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous  enemy  that  ever 
you  fought  against.  It  is  a  whole  army  united;  and  the  more 
dangerous,  because  so  near.  Many  that  have  fought  as  valiantly 
and  successfully  against  other  enemies  as  you,  have,  at  last, 
been  conquered  and  undone  by  self,  Coni|uer  it  you  cannot, 
without  a  conflict ;  and  the  conflict  must  endure  as  long  as  you 
live.  Combating  is  not  pleasing  to  the  enemy ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  long  as  self  is  the  enemy,  and  aelf-pleasing  is  natural  to 
corrupted  man  (that  should  be  wholly  addicted  to  please  the 
Lord),  self-denial  will  prove  a  difficult  task  ;  and  if  somewhat 
in  the  advice  that  would  engage  you  deeper  in  the  conflict 
should  seem  bitter  or  ungrateful,  1  should  not  wonder.  And  let 
me  freely  tell  you,  that  your  prosperity  and  advancement  will 
make  the  work  so  exceedingly  diiiicult,  that,  since  you  have  been 
a  major-generftl  and  a  lord,  and  now  a  counsellor  of  ntate,  vou 
have  stood  in  u  mure  slippery,  perilous  place,  and  have  need  uf 
much  more  grace  and  vigiluncy  than  when  you  were  ))ut  Bax- 
ter's friend, 

"I  sleep  most  sweetly  when  Ihave  travelled  in  the  cold. 
Frost  and  Know  are  friends  to  the  seed,  though  they  are  enemies 
to  the  flower.  Adversity,  indeed,  is  contrary  to  glory ;  but  it 
befricndeth  grace.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that,  when  Cssar  passed 
by  a  smoky,  nasty  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  some  of  his 
commanders  merrily  asked  him  whether  there  was  such  a  stir 
fur  commands,  and  dignities,  and  honours,  among  those  cottages, 
as  there  was  at  Rome.  The  answer  is  easy.  Do  you  not  think 
that  an  Anthony,  a  Mark,  a  Jerome,  or  such  other  of  the  ancient, 
retired  Christians,  were  wiser  and  happier  men  than  a  Nero 
or  a  Caligula ;  yea,  or  a  Julius  Cwsar  ?  Is  it  a  desirable  thing 
to  be  a  lord,  or  ruler,  before  we  turn  to  common  earth ;  and,  as 
Marius,  that  was  ^ade  emperor  one  day,  reigned  the  next, 
and  was  slain  by  a  soldier  the  next ;  so  to  be  worshipped  to-day, 
and  laid  in  the  dust,  if  not  in  hel),  to-morrow  ?  It  was  the  say- 
ing of  the  Emperor  Severus,  'Omnia  fut,  scd  nihil  expedit;' 
and  of  King  David, '  1  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection,'  O, 
value  these  things  but  as  they  deserve  !  Speak  impartially ;  aro 
not  those  that  are  striving  to  get  up  the  ladder,  foolish  and 
ridiculous,  wlien  those  that  are  at  tlie  top  have  attained  but 
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dangeri  trouble,  and  envy ;  and  those  that  fidl  dmni  an  ao« 
counted  miserable  ? 

*  — —  Sed  DolU  aconita  bibuntu^ 
Fictilibufi .'  "  • 

Referring  to  their  early  intimacy,  he  mentions,  with  grati- 
tude, that  Berry  had  been  the  instrument  of  introducing  him  into 
the  ministry.  ^'  You  brought  me  into  the  ministry,  I  am  con* 
fident  you  know  to  what  ends,  and  with  what  intentions,  I 
desired  it,  I  was  then  very  ignorant,  young,  and  raw ;  though 
my  weakness  be  yet  such  as  I  must  lament,  I  mutt  aay,  to  the 
praise  of  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  flock,  that  he  hath,  since 
then,  oifered  me  precious  opportunities,  much  aasistaiiqe,  and 
as  much  encouragement  as  to  any  man  that  I  know  alive*  You 
know  my  education  and  initial  weakness  were  auob  as  forbid 
me  to  glory  in  the  flesh  :  but  I  will  not  rob  God  of  his  gloiy  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  ostentation^  lest  I  be  proud  of  seemiqg 
not  to  be  proud.  I  doubt  not  but  many  thousand  souk  wiU 
thank  you  when  they  have  read,  that  you  were  ttie  man  that  led 
me  into  the  ministry  :  and  shall  I  entertain  a  suspicion  that  yoa 
will  ever  hearken  to  those  men  that  would  rob  you  of  the  re- 
ward of  many  such  works,  and  engage  you  against  the  Kipg  of 
Saints  ?"»> 

He  concludes  his  letter  with  inimitable  beauty :  '^  But  I  hare 
been  too  tedious.  I  beseech  you  interpret  not  any  of  these 
words  as  intended  for  accusation  or  unjust  suspicion  of  yoqnriC 
God  forbid  you  should  ever  fall  from  that  integrity  that  I  an 
persuaded  you  once  had.  But  my  eye  is  on  the  times  with 
grief,  and  on  my  ancient,  dearest  friend  with  love  :  aadj  in  an 
age  of  iniquity  and  temptation,  my  conscience  ap4  the  woiid 
shall  never  say  that  I  was  unfaithful  to  my  friend,  and  fofhoR 
to  tell  him  of  the  common  dangers."  ^ 

The  treatise  is  of  considerable  extent,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  hb  woiks. 
He  divides  it  into  seventy-three  chapters,  embracing  a 
range  of  topics,  more  or  less  connected  with  his  main* 
ject.  He  discusses  almost  every  thing  that  may  engsge  or 
ensnare  the  mind;  in  regard  to  which,  therefore,  ChristiaBS 
must  be  on  their  guard.  The  inveterate  and  exteimve  power 
of  the  principle  of  selfishness,  with  its  diversified  modes  of 
operation,  has  never  perhaps  been  more  strikingly  eadiihiled 
tlian  in  this  treatise.     Self  is  truly  and  correctly  described  as 
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the  great  idol  which  all  unsanctificd  men  worship.  It  is  that 
for  which  the  rich  and  the  nmbitious  struggle }  for  which  the 
merchant  compasseth  sea  and  land;  for  which  the  soldier 
fights,  the  tradesman  deals,  the  phiiighmau  labours,  the  tra- 
veller goes  forrh.  It  is  the  ruling  principle  in  the  world,  and 
the  source  of  all  ambition,  contention,  and  love  of  pre-eminence, 
in  the  church. 

In  dissecting  and  illustrating  its  nature,  Baxter  is  not  always 
strictly  accurate;  but  he  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  the  purposes 
of  popular  and  practical  writing.  Many  things  to  which  he 
adverts,  belong-,  perhaps,  as  properly  to  some  of  the  other  evil 
principles  of  our  nature  as  to  the  love  of  self.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  great  roots  of  that  many-branching  tree,  which  beara 
no  fruit  thatis  good  or  profitable.  What  IJeruBrd,  as  quoted  by 
Baxter,  saj's  of  pride  or  ambition,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
applied  to  this  :  "  li^ubtilc  malum  secrctum  virus,  pestis  occulta, 
doll  artifex,  mater  hvpoerisis,  livoiis  parens,  vltionim  origo, 
tinea  sanctitatis,  exc.-ecatrix  cordium,  ex  renicdiis  morbos  cre- 
ans,  ex  medicina  languorcm  generans."  Such  a  root  of  evil, 
the  Gospel,  aided  by  the  omnipotence  of  divine  influence,  alone 
can  extirpate  from  the  heart  of  man. 

In  this  able  treatise,  there  arc  various  indications  that  the 
spirit  of  the  aiitlior  was  i^  the  time,  discomposed  and  fretted. 
Many  things  in  the  state  of  the  times  displeased  him :  the 
conduct  of  the  ruling  powers,  the  multiplication  of  sects,  the 
swarming  of  errors,  the  want  of  uniformity  among  professors 
of  the  Gospel,  and,  of  that  subordination  which  Baxter  believed 
to  be  necessary  to  a  healthy  state  of  religion,  with  the  personal 
treatment  which  he  sometimes  experienced,  all  tended  to  grieve 
and  vex  him,  and  give  a  strong  colouring  to  some  of  his  repre- 
sentations. These,  however,  are  but  trifling  blemishes,  and  af- 
fect but  in  a  very  small  degree  the  valuable  practical  instruction 
with  which  the  work  abounds. 

At  the  end  of  the  treatise,  there  is  a  singular  poetical  dialogue 
between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit,  intended  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  sentiments  previously  stated  in  prose.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
animated  debate  between  the  two  opposing  principles  in  man's 
nature,  containing  more  poetry  in  the  thought  than  in  the  rhyme. 
I'he  following  passage,  in  which  the  Spirit  expostulates  with  the 
flesh  on  its  reluctance  to  death,  contains  a  variety  of  very  beau- 
tiful and  poetical  illustrations  of  death  and  the  resurrectioDj 
and  if  the  reader  can  make  some  allowance  for  a  little  home- 
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liness,  and  an  occasional  want  of  harmony^  he  will  be  pleased 

with  the  thoughts : — 

"  SoDature  breaks  and  casts  away  the  shell. 
Where  the  uow  beauteous  siugio^-bird  did  dWSell* 
Thus  roses  drop  their  kweet  leaves  underfoGt; 
But  the  Spriu^  shows  that  life  was  in  the  root. 
Souls  are  the  roots  of  bodies  ;  Christ  the  head 
Is  n>ot  of  both,  and  will  revive  the  dead. 
Our  sun  still  shiueth,  wheu  with  us  'tis  ni^ht ; 
Wheu  he  returns  we  shall  shine  In  his  li|(ht. 
Souls  that  behold,  and  praise  God  with  the  just. 
Mourn  not  because  their  bodies  are  but  dust. 
Graves  are  but  bods,  where  flesh  till  morniiiff  sleepi; 
Or  chests  where  Gud  awhile  our  garments  keeps. 
Our  fully  thinks  he  f>puils  them  in  the  keeping^ ; 
Which  causeth  our  excessive  fears  and  weeping : 
But  Gody  that  doth  our  rising  day  foresee. 
Pities  not  rottinj^  flesh  so  much  as  we. 
The  birth  of  nature  was  deformed  by  sin ; 
The  birth  of  prace  did  our  repair  bepu ; 
The  birth  of  glory  at  the  resurrection 
Finisheth  all,  and  brings  both  to  perfectioD. 
Why  should  not  fruit,  when  it  is  mellow,  fall  ? 
Why  should  we  linger  here  when  God  doth  call  ?"  * 

As  the  virtue  of  patience  is  nearly  allied  to  self-denialy  I  may 
introduce  Baxter's  treatise  on  that  subject  in  this  place,  tiiice 
it  is  now  part  of  the  same  volume  with  the  discourse  on  Self- 
Denialy  though  it  was  published  many  years  afterward.  It  is 
entitled  ^^  Obedient  Patience.  Its  nature  in  general,  and  its 
exercise  in  twenty  particular  cases ;  with  helps  to  obtun  and 
use  it,  and  to  repress  impatience."  It  appeared  in  1682.  BaaUer 
was  then  the  subject  of  severe  aflSictions  and  trials,  and  was 
thus  called  to  the  special  exercise  of  the  Christian  graee  whidi 
he  recommends  to  others,  llie  preface  both  explains  his  views 
of  the  doleful  state  of  the  times^  and  his  reasons  for  writing  this 
little  work : 

^'  I  here  offer  to  others  the  same  which  I  have  prepnrad  fisr 
myself,  and  find  necessary  for  my  daily  use.  All  men  nMMt 
savour  that  which  they  find  most  suitable  to  them.  When  I 
was  young,  and  lay  under  the  sad  suspicions  of  my  own  heart, 
and  the  doubts  of  my  sound  conversion  and  justification,  I  wasfitf 
more  pleased  with  asermon  that  opened  the  nature  of  saving  graee, 
andhelped  me  against  suchdoubts,than  with  asermon  of  aflUetion 
and  its  use ;  yea,  though  I  began  to  be  afflicted.  But  now,  this  b  the 
subject  of  my  daily  necessary  thoughts  :  man's  implacable enmitjf 

<>  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  378. 
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maketh  them  Komewhat  iiecessnry;  but  Gad's  more  immediate 
corrections  on  my  body,  iiicompnijibly  iiigve.  And  wliilc  every 
day  almost  fills  my  ears  with  tlic  i^ad  (.-omplaiiits  o(  weak,  me- 
lancholy) aiRicted,  impoverished,  sick,  pained,  or  otherwise- 
distressed  persons;  and  llie  weekly  lie  wa- books  tt-U  us  of  roreigii 
wars,  persecutions,  ruins,  implacable  con  ten  tionti,  malignant  com- 
binations against  the  church,  pursuing  conscience  and  obedience 
to  God  with  diabolical  rage  to  drive  them  out  of  thu  world  ;  and 
of  the  successes  of  bloodthirsty  men,  and  the  deluge  of  atheism, 
idolatry,  S  adduce  ism,  infidelity,  Mahometan  ism,  hypocrisy, 
sensuality,  ambition,  worldllnesa,  lying,  perjury,  malignity,  and 
gross  ignorance,  which  have  even  drowned  the  earth:  while  lliere 
is  little  but  doleful  tidings,  complaints,  and  fears  from  kingdoms, 
churches,  cities,  families;  and  God,  in  judgment,  permittcth 
mankind  to  be  worse  than  serpents,  toads,  or  wolves,  if  not  than 
devils,  to  one  another;  and  while  wit  and  learning,  reverend 
error  and  liypocrisy,  are  every  day  as  holly  at  work  as  any 
smith  in  Ins  flaming  forge,  to  blow  the  coals  of  bloody  ni.-iitce ; 
and  hating  and  destroying  others,  even  those  whom  ihey  pretend 
to  love  as  themselves,  seem  to  multitudes  the  most  honourable 
and  necessary  work,  and  the  killing  of  love  and  of  souls  and 
bodies,  is  taken  for  meritorious  of  everlasting  happiness.  1  say, 
while  all  this  is  so  in  the  world,  and  while  all  Itcsh  niii^t  look 
for  pain,  sickness,  and  death ;  and  all  men  are  yet  worse  to 
themselves,  and  greater  burdens  than  all  their  enemies  arei  I 
caimot  think  a  treatise  of  patience  needless  or  unseasonable."* 
Under  the  twenty  particular  eases  which  call  for  the  special 
exercise  of  patience,  he  includes  bodily  affliction,  the  prospect 
of  death,  loss  of  property,  or  actual  want ;  the  sickness  and 
death  of  friends ;  the  unfaithfulness  of  friends;  persecution ;  loss 
of  reputation  ;  the  unrighteousness  of  rulers;  treachery  and 
abuse  of  servants  and  others;  temptations  of  Satan  ;  trouble  of 
conscience ;  the  loss  of  the  means  of  grace,  &c.  &c.  All  these 
trials,  at  one  time  or  ilnother,  Baxter  had  endured  himself,  and 
was  thu^i  (|ualified  to  sympathise  with  and  instruct  those  wl)o 
might  be  suffering  from  them.  Most  of  his  suggestions  are 
calculated  either  to  soothe  or  to  reconcile  the  mind  in  the  time 
of  sorrow.  He  is  faithful,  vet  kind;  firm,  but  tender.  He  could 
say,  with  tlie  apostle,  "  God  hath  comforted  us  in  all  our  tribu- 
laticms.  that  wc  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  who  are  in  any 
troui>le,  by  the  comfort  wlierewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted 
•  Wurk*,  vul.  xi.  pp.  383, 384. 
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of  God  i  for,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  have  abounded  in  Ui, 
so  our  consolation  also  hath  abounded  by  Christ." 

In  1660,  he  published  the  <  Life  of  Faith^  as  it  is  the  erl- 
dence  of  things  unseen/  the  substance  of  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  before  the  king  on  the  22d  of  July.'  But  as  he  after-  ^ 
wards,  in  1670,  republished  this  work,  enlarged  into  a  4to 
Tolume,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  it  in  this  form.  It  contains 
the  original  sermon  enlarged ;  instructions  for  confirming  be- 
lievers in  the  Christian  faith ;  and  directions  how  to  live  by 
faith,  or  how  to  exercise  it  on  all  occasions.  In  the  discourse 
itself,  he  discovers  much  good  taste  in  making  no  personal  allu- 
sions to  the  king  himself.  Baxter  could  not  flatter,  but  he  could 
be  courteous.  A  personal  address  to  his  majesty,  had  he  at- 
tempted it,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  offensive ;  he  there- 
fore entirely  avoids  it,  and  delivers  only  truths  which  were 
calculated  for  the  peasant  as  much  as  for  royalty.  As  a  sermon 
on  such  an  occasion,  it  contains  too  much  theology,  and  in  all 
probability  must  have  been  very  tiresome  to  Charles.  But  if 
Barrow  could  occupy  three  hours,  Baxter  was  quite  capable  of 
securing  attention  for  as  long  a  period,  though  1  dare  say  his 
discourse  did  not  occupy  half  that  time  in  its  delivery.  Towards 
the  conclusion,  he  thus  addresses  his  audience : 

"  Princes  and  nobles  live  not  alwavs ;  vou  are  not  the  rulen 
bf  the  unmoveable  kingdom  ;  but,  of  a  boat  that  is  in  a  hasty 
stream,  or  a  ship  under  sail  that  will  speed  both  pilot  and  pas- 
sengers to  the  shore  !  *  Dixi,  estis  Dii :  ut  moriemini  ut  homines.' 
It  was  not  the  least  or  worst  of  kings  that  said, '  I  am  a  stranger 
upon  earth ;'  '  Vermis  sum,  non  homo  :'  You  are  the  greater 
worms,  and  we  the  little  ones ;  but  we  must  all  say  with  Job, 
'The  grave  is  our  house,  and  we  must  make  our  beds  in  darkness: 
corruption  is  our  father,  and  the  worm  our  mother  and  our  sister.' 
The  inexorable  leveller  is  ready  at  your  backs  to  convince  yon 
by  irresistible  argument,  that  dust  you  are,  and  to  dust  yon  shall 
return.  Heaven  should  be  as  desirable  and  hell  as  terrible  to 
you  as  to  others.  No  man  will  fear  you  after  death  ;  moch 
less  will  Christ  be  afraid  to  judge  you.  As  the  kingdoms  and 
glory  of  the  world  were  contemned  by  him  in  the  hour  of  hit 
temptation ;  so  are  they  inconsiderable  to  procure  hit  uppitK 
bation.  Trust  not  therefore  to  uncertain  riches ;  value  them 
but  as  they  will  prove  at  last.    As  you  stapd  on  higher  ground 
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than  others,  it  is  meet  that  you  should  ace  further.  The  greater 
are  your  advuntages,  the  wiser  and  better  you  should  be  ;  and 
therefore  should  better  perceive  tlie  difference  between  things 
temporal  and  eternal.  It  is  always  dark  where  glow-wornts 
shine,  ami  where  a  rotten  post  doth  seem  a  fire."B 

In  a  very  delicate  manner  he  presents  his  suit  on  belinlf  of 
his  brethren  and  himself  j  hard  must  have  been  the  heart  which 
would  turn  from  sueh  a  petitioner,  and  refuse  such  a  prayer. 
"  I  should  have  become  on  the  behalf  of  Christ  a  petitioner 
to  you  for  protection  and  encouiagement  to  the  heirs  of  the  in- 
visible world ;  for  them  that  preach,  and  them  that  live  in  this 
life  of  faith.  Not  for  the  honours  and  riches  iif  the  world  j  but 
for  leave  and  countenance  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  and  peace- 
ably to  travel  through  the  world  as  strangers,  and  live  in  the 
communion  of  saints,  as  they  believe.  But,  though  it  be  for  the 
beloved  of  the  Lord,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  the  people  that  are 
sure  to  prevail  and  reign  with  Christ  for  ever;  whose  prayers 
can  do  more  for  the  greatest  princes  than  you  can  do  for  them, 
whose  joy  is  hastened  by  that  which  is  intended  for  their  sor- 
row :  1  shall  now  lay  by  any  further  suit  on  their  behalf."' 

Baxter  had  less  of  the  common  vice  of  preachers  of  bin 
age,  the  foolish  introduction  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  their 
sermons,  than  most  of  them.  There  is  one  singular  passage 
in  this  discourse  that  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  from 
his  general  style,  and  for  which  the  auditors  to  whom  he  wu 
preaching  may  be  considered  as  an  apology.  The  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  age,  is  delicate  and  happy.  "  It  has  lately 
been  a  controversy,  whether  this  be  not  the  golden  age.  That  it 
is '  ietas  ferrea,'  we  have  felt ;  our  demonstrations  are  unde- 
niable. That  it  is  'xtas  aurata,'  we  have  sufficient  proof:  and 
while  gold  is  the  god  that  rules  the  most,  we  will  not  deny  it  to 
be  '  xtas  aurea'  in  the  poet's  sense  : 


This  prevalency  of  things  seen  against  things  unseen,  Is  the 
idolatry  of  the  world  ;  the  subversion  of  nature  ;  the  perversion 
of  our  faculties  and  actions :  makitig  the  soul  a  drudge  to  flesh, 
and  tiod  to  be  used  as  a  servant  to  the  world.  It  destroyeih 
piety,  justice,  and  charity  :  it  turneth  'jus,'  by  perversion,  into 
'  vis,'  or,  by  leversion,  into  '  sui.'  No  wonder,  then,  if  it  be  tlw 
ruin  of  societies,  when 
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'  Gens  sine  justitiA,  sine  remige  navis  in  unda.' 

It  can  possess  even  DemostKenes  with  a  squinancy,  if  there  be 
but  an  Harpalus  to  bring  him  the  infection.  It  can  make  a 
judicature  to  be  as  Plutarch  called  that  of  Rome,  a^^pSp  x^p^, 
'impiorum  regionem;'  contrary  to  Cicero's  description  of  Sul- 
pitius,  who  was  ^  magis  justitiae  quam  juris  consultus,-  et  ad 
facilitatem  aequitatemque  omnia  contulit;  nee  maluit  litium 
actiones  constituere,  quam  controversias  tollere*'  "  ^ 

The  ^  Sermon  on  Faith '  occupies  about  fifty  pages ;  but  the 
treatise  which  grew  out  of  it,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  appendix^  extends  beyond  five  hundred  pages:  so  prolific 
and  expansive  was  the  mind  of  Baxter,  when  it  had  room  and 
verge  enough  for  the  exercise  of  its  power.  The  work  consists 
of  two  parts  :  instructions  for  confirming  believers  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  directions  how  to  exercise  it  on  all  occasions.  It 
contains  what  every  thing  of  Baxter's  on  practical  religion  does,' 
much  that  is  excellent ;  but  it  is  more  tedious  than  some  other 
of  his  treatises,  and  contains  more  repetition  than  was  usual 
with  him.  In  treating  on  the  confirmation  of  the  faith,  he  in- 
troduces many  of  the  same  topics  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
work,  'The  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion.'  He  had  ob- 
served that  that  treatise  was  neglected  by  the  common  class  of 
readers,  as  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  their  understandings; 
he  therefore  brings  forward  the  evidences  of  religion  agun^ 
though  in  a  more  popular  form. 

His  directions  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  are  not  only  nu- 
merous and  minute,  but  very  similar  to  many  of  his  rules  or 
principles  in  his  '  Christian  Directory,'  though  the  latter  work 
was  published  after  the  *  Treatise  on  Faith.'  The  recurrenee 
of  the  same  sentiments,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  topics, 
were  unavoidable  in  so  voluminous  a  writer  as  Baxter;  nor 
ought  this  to  be  regretted,  as  he  had  different  objects  in  view 
m  his  several  works,  which  ^ould  not  perhaps  have  been  effectu- 
ally attained  by  any  other  way.  He  ought,  however,  to  have 
reduced  some  of  his  discussions  within  narrower  limits. 

The  '  Life  of  Faith  '  is  dedicated  to  Richard  Hampden,  esq., 
the  friend  of  Baxter,  the  son  of  the  illustrious  patriot,  and  the 
heir  of  his  virtues.  Baxter  speaks  with  much  respect  of  the 
piety  of  this  gentleman,  and  his  wife,  Lady  Letitia,  and  in- 
timates his  fervent  gratitude  for  the  manifold  expressions  of 
their  love.  He  also  intimates  his  earnest  desire  for  the  good  of 
their  *^  ho])eful  children."    Alas  !  the  eldest  of  these  childreni 
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John  Hampden,  distinguished  no  less  than  his  grandfather,  for 
talents  and  public  spirit,  and  far  more  distinguished  for  learning, 
came  at  last  to  a  very  melancholy  end.  Dr.  Calamy,  in  his 
'  Own  Irtfe,'  tells  a  most  affecting  slory  of  the  progress  of  his 
mind,  and  of  the  dismal  termination  of  his  existence,' 

These  objections  to  this  publication  Baxter  anticipated,  and 
meets  them  in  his  preface  more  snappishly  than  is  quite  desir- 
able, either  on  his  own  account  or  that  of  the  reader.  The  con- 
clusion of  it  contains  what  is  true,  but  what  might  have  been 
more  mildly  stated. 

"  If  it  oliend  you  that  the  directions  are  many  of  them  difBcuIt, 
and  that  the  style  requireih  a  slow  considerate  reader,  I  answer, 
the  nature  of  the  subject  requireth  it,  and  (vithout  voluminous 
tedtousness,  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Blame,  therefore,  your  un- 
prepared, ignorant  minds ;  and  that  you  are  yet  dull  of  hearing, 
and  thus  make  things  hard  to  be  uttered  to  your  understand- 
ing :  because  you  have  still  need  of  milk,  and  cannot  digest 
strong  meat,  but  must  again  be  taught  the  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  Think  not  to  get  knowledge  without  hard 
study  and  patient  learning ;  by  hearing  nothing  but  what  you 
know  already,  or  can  understand  by  one  hasty  reading  over, 
lest  you  discover  a  conjunction  of  slothfulness  with  an  ignorant 
andunhunibled  mind.  Or  at  least,  if  you  must  learn  at  so  cheap 
a  rate,  or  else  stick  still  in  your  milk  and  your  beginnings,  be 
not  offended  if  others  outgo  you,  and  think  knowledge  worthy 
of  much  greater  diligence  j  and  if,  leaving  the  principles,  we  go 
on  towards  perfection,  as  long  as  we  take  them  along  with  us, 
and  make  them  the  life  of  all  that  followeth,  while  we  seem  to 
leave  them :  and  this  we  will  do  if  God  permit." 

The  last  considerable  work  in  this  class  was  published  towards 
the  close  of  his  life.  The  title,  which  I  shall  give  at  large,  as  it 
is  rather  singular,  contains  a  very  full  view  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  as  well  as  of  the  appareiLt  feelings  of  the  author 
at  the  time.  '  Knowledge  and  Love  Compared;  in  two  parts. 
I.  Of  falsely-pretended  knowledge.  II.  Of  true  saving  know- 
ledge and  love,  1.  Against  hastv  judging  and  false  conceits  of 
knowledge :  and  for  necessary  suspension.  2.  The  excellency  of 
divine  love,  and  the  happiness  of  being  known  and  lured  of  God. 
Written  as  greatly  needful  to  the  safety  and  peace  of  every 
Christian,  and  of  the  church :  the  only  ccrtaia  way  to  esciipe 
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false  religions,  lieresies,  sects,  and  mali^ant  prejudices,  per- 
secutions, and  ainful  wars.  All  caused  by  falsel]'- pretended 
knowledge,  and  hasty  judging  by  proud,  ignorant  men,  who 
know  not  their  ignorance.  By  Richard  Baxter,  who,  by  God's 
blessing  on  long  and  hard  Mudies,  haih  learned  to  know  that  he 
knoweth  but  little,  to  suspend  his  judgment  of  uncertain  ties,  and 
to  take  great,  necessary,  certain  things  for  the  food  of  his  faith 
and  comforts,  and  the  measure  of  his  church  communion."  ** 

If  a  title-page  could  effect  any  thing,  the  above  title  must 
have  effected  a  great  deal :  yet  this  is  one  of  the  small  number 
of  Baxter's  practical  writiiiga,  which  1  do  not  think  much  calcu- 
lated  for  usefulness.  It  was  written  at  several  intervals  before, 
but  was  published  within  two  years  of  his  death,  when  besides 
his  memory,  which  he  acknowledges,  it  is  probable  some 
other  of  his  faculties,  had  begun  to  fail.  Not  that  it  dis- 
plays Inibecility;  some  part  of  it  being  written  with  great 
vigour;  but  it  evinces  a  diminished  perception  of  what  was  cal- 
culated to  do  good.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  volume  is 
a  laboured  effort  to  show  the  uncertainties  of  knowledge,  with 
a  view  to  prove  how  ignorant  man  is,  and  to  diminish  confi> 
dence  in  his  own  judgment.  The  tendency  of  this  at^menl, 
pursued  to  the  length  that  Baxter  carries  it,  1  regard  as  exceed- 
ingly injurious.  It  is  calculated  to  destroy  due  respect,  both  for 
the  means  of  knowledge  which  God  has  provided  for  us,  and  llie 
faculties  he  has  given  to  us.  It  is  more  litted  to  gender  scepticism* 
and  bewilder  the  mind,  than  to  induce  humility.  1  am  well 
aware  the  author  would  have  deprecated  this  effect,  and  that  he 
was  very  far  from  being  conscious  that  he  was  doing  any  thing  to 
cause  it.  This  does  not,  however,  alter  the  character  of  hb 
book.  In  fact,  UaKtcr  had  so  occupied  himself  with  the  end- 
less and  unsatisfying  discussions  of  scholastic  and  metaphysical 
writers,  that  he  had  much  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  on 
many  subjects,  and  greatly  itijured  his  own  faculty  of  judging. 
In  the  following  passage  of  this  very  treatise,  he  lays  before  the 
reader  a  view  of  his  acquisitions  in  this  kind  of  learning,  ll  is 
valuable  as  part  of  his  history. 

"  1  have  looked  over  Hutten,  Vivea,  Erasmus,  Scaligcr,  Sal- 
masiuH,  Casaubon,  and  many  other  critical  grammariaai,  and 
all  Gruter  s  critical  volumes.  ]  have  read  almost  all  the  physic 
and  nictapbysics  i  could  hear  of :  1  have  wuilcd  much  of  in 
time  among  loads  of  historians,  chronologurs,  and  tiititluariQ 
>>  ^Vo^k!,  vol.  ir. 
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I  (lespiie  none  of  their  learning :  all  truth  ia  useful.  Mathe- 
matics, which  I  have  Iciist  of,  1  find  a  pretty  manlike  sport.  But 
if  1  had  no  other  kind  of  knowledge  than  these,  what  were  my 
understanding  worth!  wh&t  a  dreaming  dotard  should  I  be^ 
Yea,  had  I  also  all  the  codes  and  pandects,  alt  Cujacius,  Wesen,- 
bechius,  and  their  tribe,  at  my  fingers'  ends,  and  all  other  volumes 
of  civil,  national,  and  canon  Uws,  with  the  rest  in  the  Encyclo* 
pxdia,  what  a  puppet-play  would  niy  life  be,  if  I  had  no  more  1 

"  I  have  higher  thoughts  of  the  schoolmen  than  Kraanius  and 
our  other  grammarians  had;  I  much  value  the  method  and  .sor 
briety  of  Aquinas,  the  subtlety  of  Scotus  and  Ockam,  the  plain- 
nets  of  Durandus,  the  solidity  of  Ariminensis,  the  profundity  of 
Bradwardine,  the  excellent  acuteness  of  many  of  their  follower!  j 
of  Aureolus,  Capreolus,  Ban nes,  Alvarez,  Zumcl,  &c. ;  of  Mayro, 
Lychetus,  Trombeta,  Faber,  Meurisse,  Kada,  &c. ;  of  Ruix, 
Peunatus,  Suarcz,  Vaaquez,  &c.;  of  Hartado,  of  Albcrtinus,  of 
Lud.  k  Dola,  and  many  others.  Hut  how  loth  should  I  be  to 
take  such  sauce  for  my  food,  and  such  recreations  for  my 
business !  The  jingling  of  too  much  and  false  philosophy 
among  them,  often  drowns  the  noise  of  Aaron's  bells.  1  feel 
myaelf  much  better  in  '  Herbert's  Temple,'  or  in  a  heavenly 
ti-eatise  of  faith  and  love ;  and  though  I  do  not,  with  Dr.  Colet, 
distaste  Augustine  above  the  plainer  Fathers,  yel  I  am  more 
taken  with  his  Confes^iions  than  with  his  grammatical  and  scho- 
lastic treatises.  And  though  [  know  no  man  whose  genius  more 
abhorreth  confusion,  instead  of  necessary  distinction  and  method; 
vet  I  loathe  impertinent,  useless  art,  and  pretended  precepts  and 
distinctions,  which  have  not  a  ioundathii  m  the  mUter." ' 

We  cannot  help  regretting  that  such  a  man  as  Baxter  had 
not  better  employed  his  time  than  in  devouring  such  maasea  of 
frivolous  and  unsatisfying  stuff  as  these  writers  contain.  His 
mind  required  that  its  metaphysical  propensities  should  be 
counteracted  and  restrained,  instead  of  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated, aa  it  must  have  been  by  such  a  course  of  reading.  He 
professes,  it  is  true,  to  despise  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  and 
to  be  better  pleased  with  *  Herbert's  Timple,'  or  '  Augustine's 
Confessions,'  than  with  logical  andschulasiic  debates  and  dis- 
tinctions. This,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  case ;  iiiid  yet  he 
deals  in  this  kind  of  writing  more  than  aciy  man  of  his  age.  He 
adverts  to  this  objection  against  himsell  in  the  book,  and  en- 
deavoursj  though  unutisfactoriljr,  to  uuwcr  it. 
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"  When  you  have  written  ail  this  against  pretended  know- 
ledge, who  is  more  guilty  than  yourself?  Who  so  oppresseth 
liis  reader  with  distinctions  ?  Are  all  your  large  writings  evi- 
dent certainties ;  even  those  controversies  in  which  you  have  so 
many  adversaries  ?"     To  this  he  answers, 

"  1.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  uueeruinties,  and  another  thing 
to  anatomize,  and  distinctly  and  methodically  explain,  to  certain 
truth.  In  all  my  large  writings,  if  you  find  that  I  call  any  thing 
certain  which  is  uncertain ;  that  is,  which  1  give  not  ascertaining 
evidence  of,  acqu^nt  me  with  the  particulars,  and  I  shall  retract 
them. 

"  2.  I  never  persuaded  any  man  to  write  or  say  no  more  than 
all  men  certainly  know  already ;  no,  not  all  learned  divines ;  for 
then  how  should  we  receive  edification  ?  Subjective  certainty 
is  as  various  as  men's  interests,  where  no  two  are  of  a  size ;  and 
objective  certainly  must  be  tried  by  evidence,  and  not  by  other 
men's  consenting  to  it."  " 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  on  the  excellency  of  love  and 
its  superiority  to  knowledge,  is  more  in  Baxter's  best  style  of 
practical  writing.  He  had  then  got  through  his  uncertunties,  and 
was  treating  on  the  nature  and  power  of  love,  the  first  and  great 
principle  of  religion.  No  man  understood  this  subject  better, 
uud  few  could  treat  it  so  well.  He  shows,  most  successfully, 
that  knowledge  is  but  the  means  to  a  higher  end  j  and  this  end 
is  the  production  of  love  to  God,  and  to  those  who  bear  his 
image.  The  constant  and  vigorous  exercise  of  this  love  ought 
to  be  the  highest  turn,  as  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  Christian. 

To  this  work  is  prefixed  a  very  beautiful  dedication  to  his  ex- 
cellent friend,  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  and  "  the  Lady  Diana,  hi» 
wife."  "  Your  name,"  he  says, "  is  not  prefixed  to  this  Treatise, 
cither  as  accusiug  you  of  the  ain  herein  detected,  or  as  praising 
)i)U  for  those  virtues  which  gcx>d  men  are  more  pleased  to  pos- 
sess and  exercise,  than  to  have  proclaimed,  though  they  be  as 
liglit  that  is  hardly  hid :  but  il  is  to  vent  and  exercise  lliat  gra- 
titude, which  loveth  not  the  concealment  of  such  friendship  and 
Itinilness  as  you  and  your  lady  eminently,  and  your  relatives  and 
lur-i,  tlie  children  of  the  Lord  Paget,  have  long  obliged  me  by  [ 
and  it  is  to  posterity  that  I  record  your  kindness,  more  than  for 
this  age,  to  which  it  hath  pubhcly  notified  itself,  during  my 
jiuhlic  accusations,  reproaches,  sentences,  imprisonments,  anil 
btTurc  and  eince  :  who  knoweth  you  that  knowcth  not  hereof  ? 
■  Works,  vi»J.*i',  p.  173, 
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And  it  is  to  renew  the  record  of  ibat  love  and  honour  which  I 
owed  to  your  deceased  father  formerly^  though  too  dendetlj 
recorded,  to  be  the  heir  and  imitator  of  whose  fiuth^  V^^p 
charity,  patience,  humility,  meekness,  impartiality,  sincerity,  and 
perseverance,  is  as  great  an  honour  and  blessing  as  I  can  wish 
you,  next  to  the  conformity  to  our  highest  Pattern.  And  thougjh 
he  was  averse  to  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  desired  that 
his  children  should  not  affect  it,  yet  God,  that  will  honour  those 
that  honour  him,  hath  advanced  his  children,  I  believe,  partly 
for  his  sake ;  but  I  'entreat  you  all  (and  some  other  of  my  friendt 
whom  God  hath  riused  as  a  blessing  to  their  pious  and  charitable 
parents  and  themselves)  to  watch  carefully,  lest  the  deoeitfiil 
world  and  flesh  do  turn  such  blessings  into  golden  fetters ;  and 
to  be  sure  to  use  them,  as  they  would  find,  at  last,  on  their 
account,"  ■* 

Having  noticed  the  principal  works  of  Baxter  in  this  de* 
partment,  it  remains  to  introduce  a  few  of  his  tracts,  which 
belong  to  the  same  class.  Among  these  must  be  noticed 
*  God's  Goodness  Vindicated ;  for  the  help  of  such,  esped- 
ally  in  melancholy,  as  are  tempted  to  deny  it,  and  think  him 
to  be  cruel,  because  of  the  present  and  future  misery  of 
mankind ;  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  and 
damnation/^  This  was  published  in  1674,  at  the  particular 
request  of  his  friend  Mr.  Corbet,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  a  good 
man  who  had  fallen  into  deep  melancholy  by  dwelling  too  much 
on  the  numbers  who  will  be  damned,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling it  with  the  divine  goodness.  Corbet  prefixed  aa 
epistle  to  it.  p 

The  subject  is  one  of  a  deeply  mysterious  nature,  scarcely 
admitting  of  being  fully  understood  in  our  present  circum« 
stances.  Our  faculties  are  in  themselves  limited ;  we  are  fiur* 
nbhed  only  with  partial  information  respecting  the  divine  ad- 
ministration, and  its  ultimate  objects  and  designs;  and  we  are 
as  yet  far  from  the  end  of  the  whole  moral  economy  of  God. 
To  pronounce  dogmatically,  therefore,  on  certain  points  which 
are  but  dimly  seen,  would  be  wrong;  and  to  allow  our  minds 
to  be  distracted  respecting  what  we  do  know  by  tiie  things  of 
which  we  arc  ignorant,  must  be  no  less  improper. 

'^  It  is  a  grossly  deluding  and  subverting  way  of  reasoning,* 
says  Baxter,  **  to  begin  at  dark  and  doubtful  consequents, 

»  Worki.  ?ol.  XT.  p.  S.  •  IbUU  roL  ?iit 

9  Ufe,  part  HI.  p.  85.  • 
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thence  to  argue  against  certain,  clear^  fiindamental  prhieiples. 
As  if  from  some  doubts  about  the  position  and  modon  of  the 
stars,  or  of  the  nature  of  light,  heat,  and  motion,  men  should 
argue  that  there  is  no  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars  at  all;  or  as  if«  from 
the  many  difficulties  in  anatomy  about  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  the  oleum  nervosum,  the  lymph  and  its  vessels,  the 
passages  and  the  succus  of  the  pancreas  and  gall ;  the  transco* 
lation  through  the  intestines  into  the  vense  lacttt,  the  chyly 
glandules,  and  such-like ;  one  should  arise  to  a  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  blood,  no  chyle,  no  veins,  no  glandules,  no  head,  no 
body.  Or,  from  the  controversy,  whether  the  heart  be  a  mere 
muscle,  without  any  proper  parenchyma,  one  should  grow  to 
conclude  that  there  is  no  heart.  So  such  persons,  from  points 
beyond  man's  reach,  about  God*s  decrees,  and  intentions,  and 
the  mysteries  of  Providence,  conclude  or  doubt  against  God*s 
goodness,  that  is,  whether,  indeed,  there  be  a  God."  * 

If  it  were  practicable  to  persuade  men  to  reason  on  these  ob- 
vious principles,  how  large  a  portion  of  embarrassment,  and  how 
many  stumbling-blocks  would  be  removed !  Baxter  does  not  fel« 
low  up  his  principles  with  all  the  masterly  power  and  closeness 
of  argument  which  distinguish  the  Analogy  of  Butler ;  but  the 
germ  of  Butler*s  immortal  work  may  be  said  to  be  contained  in 
the  above  passage.  There  are  doubtless  difficulties  in  reveliF- 
tion,  as  there  are  difficulties  in  every  scheme  of  divine  Provideiiee 
which  man  can  adopt ;  but  there  is  no  proper  resting  place 
between  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  score  of  its  not 
harmonizing  with  our  notions  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
absolute  atheism.  He  who  rejects  Christianity  on  this  ground^ 
must,  to  be  consistent,  doubt  whether  the  Supreme  Being  takea 
any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  creatures  ;  and  this  is  all  one 
with  blotting  Him  out  from  his  own  universe. 

Under  this  head  I  may  also  rank  all  Baxter's  sermons  preech" 
ed  on  particular  occasions,  and  which  do  not  require  minaie 
consideration.  They  may  be  placed  either  here,  or  under  the 
head  of  his  writings  on  Conversion,  as  they  are  of  a  mixed 
character.  The  following  are  among  these,  ^The  Vain  Religion 
of  the  Formal  Hypocrite,  and  the  Mischief  of  an  Unbridled 
Tongue,  described  in  several  Sermons,  preached  at  the  Abbey  In 
Westminster,  before  many  Members  of  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons,  1660/  'The  Fool's  Prosperity  the  Occasion  of 
his  Destruction,  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Covent  Garden/  *A 
Sermon  on  Repentance,  preached  before  the  House  of  Com- 

«  Woriu,  foU  vUL  p.  513. 
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mont,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1660.'  <  One  on  Kight  Rejoicing, 
preached  in  St.  Paul's  before  tlie  Lord  Mayor  and  Atdemien, 
after  his  Majesty's  return,  May  10, 1660,'  '  What  Light  most 
Shine  in  Our  Works.'  '  True  Christianity,  or  Christ's  Ab.KtItite 
Dominion,  and  Man's  necessary  Self- Resignation  and  Subjec- 
tion.' '  Two  Assize  Sermons.'  His  '  Farewell  Sermon,' intended 
for  his  6ock  at  Kidderminster.  All  these  discourses  are  now 
printed  together  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  volumes 
of  his  works. 

'  The  Cure  of  Melancholy  by  Faith  and  Physic,'  a  sermon  in- 
tended for  the  morning  exercises,  but  which  was  never  delirer- 
ed,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  Baxter's  preaching  ;  iihounding 
in  medical  recipes  as  well  as  in  grave  religion*  advice.  He 
is  quite  right,  however,  in  maintaining  that  phytic  is  ncceMary, 
as  well  as  faith,  to  cure  melancholy- 
Baxter  appears  to  have  had  great  experience  In  dealing  with 
melancholy  persons.  The  following  passage  in  Ids  Life  rfhiTCt 
to  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  and  for  its  practical  instruction 
deserves  to  be  quoted.  "  I  was  troubled  this  year  (Ifijl))"  he 
says,  "  with  multitudes  of  melancholy  persons,  from  several  parts 
of  the  land,  some  of  high  quality,  some  of  low,  some  very  ex- 
quisitely learned,  some  unlearned  j  a»  I  had  been  above  twenty 
years  before.  1  know  not  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  if  men  felt 
melancholy,  1  must  hear  from  them  or  see  them,  more  than  any 
phj-sician  1  know,  I  mention  it  for  these  three  uses,  to  the 
reader,  as  out  nf  all  their  cases  [  have  gathered :  I .  That  we 
must  very  much  take  heed  lest  we  ascribe  melancholy  phan- 
tasms and  passions  to  God's  Spirit  :  for  they  are  strange  npprc- 
liensions  that  melancholy  can  cauie.  2.  I  woidd  warn  at!  youn|^ 
persons  to  live  modestly,  and  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
objects  that  tempt  them  to  carnal  lust.  Above  all,  I  warn  yonug 
students  and  apprentices  to  avoid  the  beginning  of  this  sin,  as 
they  little  think  what  one  spark  may  kindle.  3.  1  advise  all 
men  to  take  heed  of  placing  religion  too  much  in  fears,  and 
tears,  and  scruples;  or  in  any  other  kind  of  sorrow,  but  such 
as  tendeth  to  raise  us  to  a  high  estimation  of  Christ,  to  the 
magnifying  of  his  grace,  to  a  sweeter  taste  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  to  the  firmer  resolution  against  nin  :  that  Ivan  and  gricfbe 
not  commended  inordinately  for  themselves,  or  a*  clear  signs  of 
a  converted  persoiv  ^^'e  ought  lu  call  men  more  to  look  after 
dull/  than  after  Wyiu  as  such.  Set  iclf-lovc  to  work,  and  apare 
not ;  so  will  you  call  them  niucti  more  to  the  love  of  God.  Let 
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them  know  that  this  love  is  their  best  sign,  but  that  it  ought  to 
be  exercised  for  a  higher  reason,  than  as  a  sign  of  our  own  hopes ; 
for  [hat  motive  alone  will  not  produce  true  love  to  God.  As  the 
Antinomians  too  much  exclude  humiliation  and  signs  of  grace, 
eo  many  of  late  have  made  their  religion  Too  much  to  consist  in 
the  seeking  of  these  signs  out  of  their  proper  time  and  place, 
without  referring  them  to  that  obedience,  love,  and  joy,  in  which 
true  religion  doth  principally  consist." ' 

These  very  judicious  observations  show  that  Baxter  waa  not 
only  a  most  careful  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  human  nature, 
with  which  he  was  so  largely  conversant,  but  that  in  dealing 
with  men  he  was  guided  by  the  soundest  principles  of  philosophy 
and  religion.  He  justly  considered  many  of  the  mental  or 
spiritual  diseases  respecting  which  he  was  consulted,  to  arise 
from  a  diseased  state  of  the  animal  frame,  and  that  the  assist- 
aiice  of  the  physician  and  the  laboratory  was  required  as  well 
as  the  divine.  He  prescribed  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the 
soul,  though  not  always  in  either  case  with  effect. 

His  views  of  the  proper  method  of  obtaining  Christian  comfort, 
and  arriving  at  full  satisfaction  respecting  a  personal  interest  in 
the  salvation  of  Christ,  were  sound  and  highly  important.  He 
did  not  consider  these  enjoyments,  desirable  as  they  are,  as  what 
ought  to  be  directly  sought^or  pursued  for  themselves.  He 
regarded  them  as  effects  or  results  rather  than  objects  of  direct 
pursuit.  Neither  health  nor  happiness  will  generally  be  secur- 
ed by  seeking  them  for  their  own  sake;  and  will  seldom  ful  to 
be  enjoyed  if  sought  for  in  a  proper  manner.  This  is  no  less  true 
respecting  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  soul ;  men  can  never 
attain  them  by  their  being  made  tlie  grand  or  exclusive  objecti 
of  attention. 

Baxter  produced  the  right  kind  of  Christian  experience,  by 
presenting  continually  before  the  miud  a  great  object  of  attrac- 
tion, whose  holy  influence  could  not  fail  to  accomplish  the  most 
delightful  and  salutary  effects,  if  steadily  contemplated.  To 
produce  love  to  God,  which  is  the  grand  design  of  all  true 
religion,  and  the  spring  of  all  purifying  joy,  he  spoke  of  Hii  love 
in  all  its  fulness,  and  freeness,  and  splendour.   He  aimed  at  pn>- 

'  Lire,  part  iii.  pp.  Bb,  BG.  Among  the  Baiur  MSS.  prci*rtrd  in  lli«  R«t- 
crnii-itrcet  library,  are  numeroui  letten  iddmied  to  him  by  peraoot  in  4it- 
trew  or  miod,  and  copiet  uf  JciUn  aeot  by  him  in  rrpiy.  Botb  abllc  be  wu 
■t  KiddermiDitcr,  lod  artcr  bi<i  rcmirTal  frani  it,  eBpFcially  rImui  tlit  Ume  uf 
hU  prcpariDs  the  above  discourie,  he  seemi  lo  have  bwl  >  great  deal  tu  do  in 
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ducing  an  ovvrwhelmiiig  tense  of  gratitnde  md  oUigatioOi  bj 
thus  exhibiting  the  infinite  riches  of  the  divine  generoeity.  He 
knew  that  this  woul4  neoessariljr  take  the  mind  off  from  itaelfy 
and  engage  the  exercise  of  all  its  faculties  on  an  objeet  at 
once  worthy  of  their  most  actire  and  enlaq;ed  exercise,  and 
capable  of  affording  the  purest  and  suUimest  satisfaction.  He 
knew  that  the  principle  of  lore  to  God,  being  once  suflBciently 
roused,  would  exert  itself  in  doing  all  the  will  of  God,  and  in  thiut 
very  exertion  happiness  would  be  experienced.  The  signs  and 
evidences  of  the  Christian  character  would  multiply  and  abound^ 
and  thus  those  doubts  and  perplexities  would  be  removed  that 
haunt  the  soul  which  is  directed  chiefly  to  itself,  for  reasons  of 
comfort  and  confidence  before  God. 

His  own  experience  is  a  happy  iUastratioQ  of  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  these  views,  and  ot  the  conduct  which  he  pursued 
towards  others.    From  his  habit  of  body,  and  peculiarities  of 
mind,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  Would  himself  be  the  sub- 
ject of  much  morbid  feeling.    But  this  was  not  the  case.    He 
tells  us  that  he  never  was  the  subject  of  melanchdy,  or  tlwt 
species  of  mental  depression  arising  from  doubts  and  fears 
respecting  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour,  after  he  was  pro- 
perly enlightened  by  the  Gospel.    He  had  penetrating  views  of 
sin,  deep  and  solemn  impressions  of  death  and  eternity;  but 
they  were  all  founded  on  his  clear  perceptions  of  the  character 
of  God,  and  the  declarations  of  his  word ;  and  were  always  con- 
nected with  the  enjoyment  of  calm  satisfaction  and  holy  tran- 
quillity of  mind.    He  feared  always, but  he  also  loved;   he 
trembled,  but  he  also  rejoiced.    Religion  was  his  life;  its  dis- 
coveries both  elevated  and  purified  his  mind ;  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  he  found  fiill  employment  for  aU  his  active 
and  energetic  powers.   In  the  time  of  suffering,  he  fled  to  it  for 
relief  and  repose ;  and  he  never  fled  in  vain.  It  was  to  him  a  con- 
stant, as  he  ever  found  it  a  welcome  and  a  sure,  refuge.   When 
in  any  measure  free  from  personal  and  outward  suffering,  and 
capable  of  labour,  his  work  left  him  no  time  for  melancholy 
musings,  or  harassing  fears  respecting  his  personal  safety.    It 
was  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  the  will  ot  God,  and  in  doing 
that  will  he  found  a  continual  feast.    Let  Christianity  be  but 
thus  treated,  and  it  will  never  fail  to  produce  the  same  practical 
effects,  and  to  afford  the  same  heavenly  joy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WORKS   ON   CHRISTUN  BTHICI. 

Introductory  Observations— Syittmatic  Theology— The  FAtbm— Scho^MM 
—Casuists— Reformers— Calvin's  Institutions— Works  of  PericiM-^Arch* 
bishop  Usher's  System— Leigh's  Body  of  Divinity- Baxter's  <  ChriMiaa 
Directory  '—Intended  aa  the  Second  Part  of  his  *  Mediodos  *— Hit  own 
Account  of  it— Remarks  on  the  Arrangement— Opposed  to  the  Politics  of 
Hooker— Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience  lo  Bagluid^ 
Character  of  the  '  Directory '—Compared  with  the  *  Ductor  DnbltutioM* 
of  Taylor—'  The  Rtformed  Pattor'— <  ReaMmt  ht  Iflnittiriel  PlaiBMH* 
— <  Poor  Man's  FamUy  Book'—'  The  CatMihlsing  of  FtaDlliti'— ^  TIm 
Mother's  Catechism'— <  SheeU  for  the  Pbor  and  the  Afliclid'— *  DInetiBM 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace'—'  How  to  do  Good  to  Maaj'— '  CouMsli  to 
Young  Men '— '  The  Divine  Appointment  of  the  Loid't  Dey '— Tuprlndiitf 
Remarks. 

If  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be  the  end  and  design  of  all  it» 
ligion,  it  ought  to  occupy  a  chief  part  of  our  attention  in  every 
discussion  of  its  nature*  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  leach  Bseft 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  most  formidable  diflSodtiaa 
really  belong  to  its  practice.  This  arises  not  from  the  obeeyiity 
which  attaches  to  what  God  requires,  but  from  the  backward* 
ness  of  man  to  comply  with  the  requisition.  His  natural  in- 
clinations are  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  disobedience,  or^  at 
least,  of  aversion  to  a  full  conformity  of  disposition  to  the  Bind 
of  God.  Hence  if  the  vestige  of  a  doubt  rests  on  any  divine  pre* 
cept,  or  inhibition^  to  which  it  may  be  felt  inconvenient  or  mi* 
desirable  to  render  positive  compliance,  advantage  is  tore  to 
be  taken  of  that  doubt.  Every  subterfuge  or  exense  which 
ingenuity  can  devise,  will  be  resorted  fo  in  order  to  qniet  eon* 
science^  or  to  justify  to  others  the  conduct  which  is  parsned* 

The  opportunities  and  means  of  practising  this  species  of 
evasion  are  very  considerable.  The  unavoidable  imperfcecioii 
and  ambiguity  of  human  language^  of  which  even  a  divine 
revelation  in  that  language  is  not  altogether  difested}  the 
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necosery  exceptions  belonging  to  niKny  of  the  general  lawi 
of  God,  with  the  great  variety  of  circumstances  into  which  men 
are  tlirown,  pre-entinf;  temptation?!  to  avail  themselves  of  sup- 
posed exceptions  in  their  favour;  these,  together  with  the  deceit- 
fulncas  of  the  human  heart,  are  amonjj  the  tilings  which  create 
difficulty  to  the  Christian  moralist,  and  have  furnished  abunduit 
employment  to  the  casuistieal  divine. 

Were  it  not  for  the  mistake  which  extcn-iively  prevails  among 
mankind,  that  their  interests  ami  those  of  the  law  of  God  are 
not  the  same,  the  difficulty  of  communicating  instruction  on 
religion  would  not  be  very  formidable.  'ITiis  fatal  error,  how- 
ever, is  mixed  up  with  all  our  natural  reasonings,  and  givn 
a  wrong  direction  or  bias  to  onr  every  thought  and  feeling. 
The  Creator  of  the  universe  is  regarded  with  jealousy  and  )u»* 
picion  by  his  own  creature.  The  principles  of  his  moral  Hil- 
ministration  are  supposed  to  concern  rather  hia  own  glory, 
than  the  happiness  of  the  universe.  His  laws  are  pronounced 
alike  arbitrary  and  severe,  if  not  positively  unjust.  If  the  rea- 
son of  some  of  them  is  not  fully  stated,  that  concealment  la 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  apologv  for  neglect  or  noncompliance : 
where  the  reason  is  stated,  it  is  not  always  approved ;  being 
perhaps  regarded  as  proceeding  from  nrhitrary  power,  rather 
than  uriaiii^'  fruni  justioc  and  goodiit-ss. 

Where  such  a  state  of  mind  prevails,  it  is  ftt  once  obvion  tbtX 
we  have  to  do,  not  with  the  understanding  ao  much  as  with  tfw 
disposition.  The  darkness  of  the  mind  is  not  mere  intellectnl 
ignorance ;  which  an  adequate  process  of  instruction  conld  re» 
move,  llie  understanding  is  indeed  dark,  but  it  arisea  from 
"  an  alienation  of  the  life  from  God,"  There  is  ignorance,  it  it 
true,  but  it  consisu  in  what  the  Scriptures  emphRticalljr  eill 
"  blindness  of  heart."  Hence  the  influence  which  Christ  him- 
self ascribes  to  inclination  in  the  reception  of  the  will  of  Qodi 
"  If  any  man  be  inclined  to  do  the  will  of  Ood,  h«  ahall  knotr 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God ;"  and  hence  uiMt  tht 
absolute  necessity  of  that  divine  teaching  which  the  ScrtptafM 
invariably  represent  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  enlighteiH 
ed  and  acceptable  obedience  to  the  Most  High. 

The  inspired  writers,  accordingly,  never  confine  th«r  imtnoi- 
tions  to  the  understanding,  or  regard  the  reception  tni  In- 
fluence of  Christianity  as  if  they  merely  resulted  from  an  hM(- 
Icctual  process.  'Vhey  do  not  record  ^eir  doctrinet  in  e 
deliver  their  precepts  in  formal  snmmuiea.    l^Vf  e 
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both  chieRy  in  the  form  of  addresses  to  the  conscience  and  tn 
the  heart,  or  in  reasonings  which,  while  they  are  powerfully  cal- 
culated to  enlighten  and  convince  the  understanding,  are  no  less 
fitted  to  engage  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  soul  in  favour  of 
obedience  to  Him,  whose  highest  moral  glory  h  summed  up  in 
the  attribute  of  lovk. 

This  plan  has  not  been  followed  by  the  generality  of  writers 
on  systematic  theology.  The  theory  and  practice  of  religion 
liave  been  unwisely  separated  from  each  other  to  the  injury  of 
Iwlh.  Thus,  what  may  be  regarded  as  speculative,  has  been 
deprived  of  its  most  powerful  recommendation ;  and  what  is 
practical,  has  been  divested  of  its  living  principle.  The  on« 
is  presented  as  soul  without  body,  the  other  as  body  without 
spirit.  In  the  former,  religion  is  generalised  into  abstract  prin- 
ciples ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  shrivelled  into  outward  forms,  and 
reduced  to  a  joyless  submission. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  are  some  advantages 
connected  with  the  separate  discussion  of  these  subjects,  when 
properly  conducted.  Iliis  more  especially  belongs  to  the  press 
than  to  the  pulpit.  In  the  latter,  they  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
joined. It  is  not  the  place  for  abstract,  philosophical  disqui- 
sition ;  but  for  the  evangelical  enforcement  of  the  truths  and 
duties  of  Christianity.  It  is  easier  to  guard  against  misappre- 
hensions in  a  written  work  than  in  oral  discourse :  many 
things  can  be  conveniently  and  appropriately  discussed  in  booka, 
which  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  as  topics  for  public 
preaching. 

It  would  be  vain  to  took  for  much  of  systematic  theology  in 
the  fathers  or  early  writers  of  the  Christian  church.  TTiey 
lived  too  near  the  period  of  the  Apostles,  to  feel  the  necessity 
or  importance  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Nor  were  their  circum- 
stances at  all  favourable  to  it.  Most  of  them  were  incapable  of 
any  thing  very  profound ;  the  body  of  the  people  were  of  the 
same  description ;  and  both  teachers  and  taught  were  so  much 
conversant  with  a  state  of  suffering,  as  to  have  scarcely  either 
time  or  inclination  for  any  thing  but  what  bore  immediately  on 
the  practice  or  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  Origen  and  Cyril 
af  Jerusalem  were  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  did  any  thing 
in  this  way.  The  former,  in  his  work,  np  apfiri-^tn  Pour  Books 
concerning  Principles,  while  he  gives  some  information,  astounds 
us  with  allegories  and  absurdities ;  the  latter,  in  bis  '  Cate- 
chetical Discourses,'  which  were  written  iu  his  youth,  conveys 
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some  useful  instruction  in  a  less  objectionable  manner.  Augus- 
tine, in  his  '  Gnchiridion,  or  Treatise  on  Faitb,  Hope,  mid 
Charity,'  presents  a  kind  of  system,  while,  in  some  of  his  other 
writings,  he  discusses  many  of  those  questions,  which,  at  a 
future  period,  were  reduced  into  more  regular  form,  and  occa- 
sioned interminable  disputes. 

It  was  in  the  middle  ages,  that  Scholastic  Theology,  combined 
into  regular  system  the  principles  and  duties  of  religion ;  but  un- 
fortunately it  presented  the  subject  in  a  shape,  not  only  opposed 
to  sound  philosophy,  and  repugnant  to  all  correct  taste  ;  but  was 
calculated  to  do  the  most  serious  injury  to  religion.  The  works 
of  Abelard,  Lombard,  Aquinas,  and  the  other  angelical,  or  sera- 
phic, doctors  of  the  dark  ages,  afford  proofs  of  no  inconsiderable 
talent,  especially  in  dialectics ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  em- 
ployed rather  to  bewilder  the  mind  than  to  aid  the  discovery  of 
truth.  The  metaphysics  of  Plato,  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  corrupt  theology  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  amalgamated 
into  one  crude  incoherent  mass  of  unintelligible  dogmas,  which 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  orthodox  faith;  and 
the  slightest  departure  from  which  was  deemed  a  pemicioui 
heresy.' 

The  Romish  Casuists  may  be  considered  as  succeeding  lh(! 
scholastic  writers,  and  distinct  from  them.  They  occupied 
themselves  not  so  much  with  the  metaphysics  of  doctrine  as 
with  the  metaphysics  of  practice.  Conscience  was  professedly 
the  chief  object  of  their  attention  ;  and  the  canon  law,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  councils  and  popes, 
was  the  rule  hy  which  they  directed  it.  Auricular  confession 
naturally  gendered  this  description  of  writers.  It  laid  open  the 
interior  of  man  to  his  fellow  man  to  an  improper  extent ;  it 
created  a  prurient  curiosity,  and  often  called  forth  the  utmost 
elTortof  human  ingenuity  in  solving  real  or  pretended  difficulties; 
in  hjiding  consolation  for  the  wounded  conscience,  or  apologies 
for  the  hardened  sinner.  To  assist  the  junior  priesthood  in 
traflicking  advantageously  with  the  eternal  interests  of  men,  and 
to  render  them  skilful  in  all  manner  of  devices  for  keeping  the 
conscience  under  subjection  to  p.-ipsi  authority,  were  the  great 
objects  of  the  Romish  Casuists.  'Hieir  works  are  storehouses  of 
logical  subtleties,  and  magazines  of  moral  combustibles  sufficient 
to  distract  and  destroy  the  universe.  Such  are  the  ivritings  of 
Sanchez,  Suarcz,  Escobar,  and  others  of  the  same  schoal. 
•  See  HoreU's '  SlcmtaU,'  4c.  f,  SM. 
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This  style  of  wriling  in  tlie  department  of  systematic  and 
casuistic  theology  among  the  Romanists,  gave  place  to  a  Bimpler 
and  more  practical  mode  of  treating  such  subjects,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  "  Common  Places"  and  theological  counsels 
of  the  reformers.  Disgusted  with  the  metaphysical  absurdities 
and  logomachy  of  the  schoolmen,  Melancthon,  Luther,  and 
others,  produced  compendiums,  or  brief  systems,  of  religion,  in 
which,  arranged  under  various  heads,  the  principal  articles  of 
Christian  faith  and  duty  were  plainly  stated.  The  Confessions 
of  the  reformed  churches  necessarily  assumed  a  systematic  form, 
and  expositions,  or  commentaries  on  them,  brought  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion  in  regular  digests  before  the  people  of  every 
country  in  which  they  were  adopted.  In  most  of  these  pro- 
ductions, while  both  occupy  nne  book,  the  credenda  and  the 
agenda,  are  always  treated  distinctly. 

In  Systematic  Theology,  the  Institutions  of  Calvin,  though  not 
the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  carried  off  the  palm  from  all  itc 
predecessors,  and  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  by  any  compe- 
titor. Diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  some  of  the 
positions  of  the  Genevese  reformer,  and  even  among  those  who 
hold  his  general  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  there  may  not  be 
an  entire  concurrence  in  every  sentiment  or  expreseioo  j  but 
while  profound  piety,  masculine  energy  of  mind,  acutenest  and 
strength  of  argument,  perspicuity  of  statement,  and  purity  of 
language,  continue  to  be  respected  among  men,  the  '  Christian 
Institutes'  of  John  Calvin  will  secure  for  their  author  immor- 
tal honour. 

Our  own  Reformers  did  not  contribute  much  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  many  of  the  continental  works  were  translated  and 
introduced  into  this  country  soon  after  their  original  publica- 
tion. I'hii  was  the  case  with  the  leading  works  of  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  the  other  distinguished  men  who 
adorned  the  revival  of  religion  and  literature  in  Europe.  Their 
writings  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  light  itself,  and  produced 
all  its  cheering  effects ;  dispersing  darkness,  correcting  errors, 
and  diffusing  gladness  and  joy.  Their  disciples  not  only  em- 
braced their  principles,  but  tlieir  spirit ;  and  wheiever  they 
were  found,  reflected  and  multiplied  the  benefiu  which  they 
received. 

William  Perkins  is,  properly,  the  first  original  writer  m  ouf 
language  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  religion,  in  a  icguUr 
systematic   form.     '  The   Golden  Chain,  or   the  Description 
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of  Theologj' ;  containing  the  Order  of  the  Causet  of  Salva- 
tion and  Damnation,'  was  writtetk  by  him  in  Latin,  but  ap- 
peared in  English,  translated  by  another.  It  was  followed  by 
his  '  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;'  and 
by  his  'Three  Books  of  Cases  of  Conscienec'  Perkins  was  a 
thorough  predrstinarian  ;  and  in  the  works  above  enumerated, 
though  pubhshed  at  different  times,  he  has  furnished  a  toler- 
ably  complete  body  of  divinity,  on  CalviniMit  principles.  H« 
was  a  man  of  highly  respectable  talents  and  great  piety,  and 
writes  in  a  style  superior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

What  is  called  Archbishop  Usher's  *  Body  of  Divinity,'  was 
published  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  in  lti-l.'>,  by  Mr, 
Downham,  and  is  a  collection  from  the  writings  of  others, 
rather  than  Usher's  own.'  The  only  other  work  of  thii  de- 
scription deserving  of  notice,  which  appeared  in  English,  prior 
to  the  works  of  Baxter,  is  the  '  Body  of  Divinity,'  by  Edward 
Leigh,  which  was  published  in  1662.  The  author  is  known  as 
having  furnished  several  UBeful  puHi cations.  His  Hebrew  attd 
Greek  lexicons  show  that  he  was  a  respectable  scholar ;  and 
his  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  though  not  elaborate, 
show  that  he  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  The  system  of 
divinity  is  tolerably  well  arranged,  and  discovers  very  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  but  it  is  broken  down  into 
so  many  divisions  and  subdivisiiom^  that  it  appears  too  much  oC 
a  dry  tabular  representation  of  religion. 

The  work  of  Baxter,  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  wmc 
account,  the  reader  will  observe,  is  but  the  half  of  his  system  of 
theology.  The  other  half  is  cotitaincd  in  his  'Methodua,' 
which  is  properly  placed  under  the  head  of  hii  doctrinal  works. 
The  reason  for  publishing  the  one  in  Lntin  and  the  other  in 
English,  is  not  very  obvious  or  Mitisfactory ;  but  it  so  pleased 
the  author.  I  have  been  more  particular  in  my  introductory 
observations  on  the  present  volume,  because  it  is  not  only  the 
largest  of  all  Baxter's  works,  but  because  1  purposely  avoided 
saying  any  thing  on  the  points  adverted  to,  when  treating  of 
the  '  Methodus.'     'ITie  following  is  the  title  : — 

'A  Christian  Directory;    or  a  Sum    of  Practical  Tlieology, 

and  Cases  of  Conscience  :  directing  Chrintians  how  to  use  their 

Knowledge  and  Faith ;  how  to  Improve  all   Helps  and  Means, 

■  Purr's  •  Uf<  t>rU tbsr,'  p, 63. 
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and  to  perrorm  all  Duties ;  how  to  overcome  Temptations,  and 
to  escape  or  mortify  every  Sin.'"  It  appeared  tn  a  large  folio,  in 
1673,  besides  occupying  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  folio  edition 
of  liis  'Practical  Works,'  published  in  1707.  In  addition  to 
what  is  said  of  this  book,  in  connexion  with  the  '  Methodus,' 
he  says  of  it — "  As  Amesius'a  '  Cases  of  Conscience'*  are  to  his 
'Medulla,'  the  second  and  practical  part  of  theology,  so  is 
this  to  a  '  Methodus  Theologix,'  which  I  have  not  yet  pub- 
lished.'  It  was  written  in  1664  and  1665,  except  the  ecclesi- 
astical cases  of  conscience,  and  a  few  sheets  since  added.  And 
since  the  writing  of  it,  some  invitations  drew  me  to  publish  my 
'  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  my  *  Life  of  Faith,'  and 
'  Directions  for  Weak  Christians;'  by  which  the  work  of  the 
two  first  chapters  is  more  fully  done."  ' 

"  I  must  do  myself  the  right  to  notify  to  the  reader,  that 
this  treatise  was  written  when  I  was,  for  not  subscribing,  for- 
bidden hy  the  law  to  preach  ;  and  when  1  had  been  long  sepa- 
rated far  from  my  library,  and  from  all  books,  saving  an  incon- 
siderable parcel  which  wandered  with  me  where  I  went.  By 
which  means  this  book  hath  two  defects,  it  bath  no  cases  of 
conscience  but  what  my  bare  memory  brought  to  hand ;  aad 
cases  are  so  innumerable  that  it  is  far  harder,  methinks,  to 
remember  them  than  to  answer  them ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass, 
that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  cases  are  put  out  of  their  proper 
place,  because  I  could  not  seasonably  remember  them  :  for  I 
had  no  one  casuist  but  Ameslus  with  me.  After  about  twelve 
years'  separation,  having  received  my  librar)',  I  find  that  the 
very  sight  of  Sayrus,  Fragoso,  Roderiquez,  Toiet,  &c,,  might 
have  helped  my  memory  to  a  greater  number.  *     But  perhaps 

•  Worki,vaU.ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.  The  Dircciory  wst  IrsntUtediDtoGcnatn, 
by  Johu  Nkhulai.and  publislied  ae  Frankrort,  ia  16113, 4ta.—WalcUi  Bib. 
Thcol.  Sci.,  (om.  ii.  p.  1106. 

■  The  work  or  Amfiiua,  r<ferrrd  to  b;  Bailer,  iia  beautirul  and  accutatc 
EnchiriJian.  It  in  enlillcd,  *  De  Couacicmia,  et  eju<  jure,  vel  cuibui  Libri 
Quinqub'  My  ediliou  was  priutcd  at  AmsMnlam  id  1654.  Wilhlu  the  cam- 
past  of  a  imall  ISmo  vulume  is  romprUed  a  lai^er  portion  of  practJcal  and 
icriplural  inetrucEtaa  tbu  in  almud  any  book  that  1  knov.  He  ii  in  f^nenl 
remarkably  accurate  in  bU  deliaitiooB,  and  had  a  power  oframprcuioa  itt- 
Iirly  uakDown  to  Baxter. 

r  Tbe  '  Methodus '  xai  Dot  published  till  the  year  1681. 

■  Worki,  vol.ii.  Ailrertiieroeut,  p.  i. 

•  It  it  B  bappy  thinf  that  Baxter  itai  absent  from  liia  book)  whUe  eoftfcd 
OD  tbii  nork ;  (ur  had  he  beeo  able  to  reler  lu  tbe  RuiDish  cuiuiitt,  he  wnald 
liRTC  bieo  in  dao(U  o(  tpoUioc  bit  own  pnforinaiice.  li  ii  Uift  caoocb,  and 
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these  will  be  enough  for  those  that  I  intend  tliom  for.  And  from 
the  Siinie  cause,  the  margin  i.i  uafiiriii^hed  of  Mich  citatiaria 
as  are  aecniinted  uii  ornanieiit,  aiid  in  same  ca&ca  are  very 
useful.  Tlie  scraps  inserted  out  of  my  few  trivial  hooks  nt 
hand,  being  so  mean,  that  I  am  well  cntitent  (eKeept  about 
monarthv,  part  iv.)  that  the  reader  pass  them  by  as  not  worthy 
of  his  notice. 

"  It  is  likely  that  the  absence  of  books,  will  appear  to  tha 
reader's  loss  in  the  materials  of  the  treatise ;  but  I  shall  have  ihii 
advantage  by  it,  that  he  will  not  accuse  me  as  a  plagiary.  And 
it  may  be  some  little  advantage  to  him,  that  he  hath  no  tran- 
script of  any  man's  books  which  he  had  before  |  but  the  product 
of  some  experience,  with  a  naked,  unbiassed  perception  of  the 
matter  or  things  themselves. 

"  Long  have  our  divines  been  wishing  for  some  fuller  casuiatj- 
cul  tractate ;  Perkhis  began  well ;  Bishop  Sanderson  hath  done 
excellently, '  Dejaratncnio  ;'  Amesius  hath  exceeded  all,  though 
brie8y;  Mr.  David  Dickson  hnth  put  more  of  our  English  cues 
about  the  stale  of  snnctifi cation,  into  Latin,  than  ever  was  done 
before  him ;  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  hath  in  two  folios  but 
begun  the  copious  performance  of  the  work.  And  still  men  are 
calling  for  more,  which  I  have  attempted  ;  hoping  that  others 
will  come  after  and  do  better  than  we  all.'' 

"  It  is  long  ago  since  many  foreign  divines  subscribed  a  requesl^ 
that  the  English  would  give  them  in  Latin  a  sum  of  our  prac- 

iiiinule  tnough,  ■«  U  Ji;  bad  U  canUincd  tlie  ilulT  which  theu  wriur*  would 
hate  suB«rt<i,  it  wuuld  bave  been  rcndercJ  uiclew,  suit  perhnjii  unflt  loT 

"  Jeremy  T«jlur  has  ■cniunied  Ter;  jutily  and  ia^uioutly  for  the  scard^ 
uf  cuuhiical  houki  amonf;  tbc  reformed  ehurchea  in  the  preface  lu  hi*  '  Due* 
lur  Uuhiiamiuiii.'  He  tiyi,  "  they  were  like  the  i-bildren  of  Itrael  in  tit*  day* 
uf  SauI  and  Joualhaa,  lutced  In  go  duwD  la  the  forgei  of  Ihe  rhiliiliuc*  to 
iliarpen  every  man  hii  (hire  and  hla  cnultvr,  b>«  ate  and  hii  maltucll.  V/t 
had  aword)  aud  iharei  of  uur  uwu,  CDou^h  (or  defence,  and  mure  lliao  eDDUth 
fur  diiputaiioni  but  iu  Ihli  more  neceHiry  part, in  the  conduct  of  conicieon*, 
we  ili^  rectire  our  antwrn  from  abroad,  lill  wernutid  that  nur  old  oeerls  were 
iiinictitnei  very  111  lupplled,  aud  ,Dew  aeceolUa*  did  every  day  aritr."— 
H'lirki,  vul.  ai.  p.  31G,  Hi*  Dbienraiiuna  nn  iho  character  and  t«udency  of 
the  Runiiu  muiiti,  are  exceedingly  Juat  Bud  tmportaul.  "We  hate  fuintd," 
lie  tayi,  "  ihc  merchaut*  to  lie  dcceinti,  and  the  warei  toa  often  falalfled." 
The  Huric  of  Dicktou,  referred  tuby  Bsiiir;  U  the  '  Therapcutira  Sacra, etc., 
or  ihe  MetliiHl  of  Healiog  the  Diieaiet  of  Con*ci«nce,  &c.'  It  waa  ptihIUhad 
ioLaiiiiin  1666, and  in  KnEliih in  in-15.  'Ilie  author  Ma> a Seutlltb  tninlMcr, 
prufckirjr  uf  divinity  anccttiif ely  iu  the  Uuiverritlei  uf  l.laacuw  and  Edln* 
1iiir|;h.  lie  waa  a  highly  rei|>e(:taMe  man  b»tli  iu  uleuti  and  leamluc,  and 
the  Buihiir  of  tcveral  Yaluable  exposltary  woikt.  He  died  ia  1062, 
VOL.   I.  M  H 
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tical  theology,  which  Mr.  Dury  sent  over ;  and  twelve  gT^at 
divines  of  ours  wrote  to  Bishop  Usher,  as  Dr.  Bernard  tells  us 
in  his  Life,  to  draw  them  up  a  form  or  method.  But  it  was 
never  done  among  them  all.  And  it  is  said  that  Bishop  Dow- 
name,  at  last  undertaking  it,  died  in  the  attempt.  Had  this 
been  done,  it  is  like  my  labour  might  have  been  spared.  But 
being  undone,  I  have  thus  made  this  essay.  But  I  have  been  ne« 
cessitated  to  leave  out  much  about  conversion,  mortification, 
self-denial,  self-acquaintance,  faith,  justification,  judgment, 
glory,  &c.,  because  I  had  written  of  them  all  before."^ 

The  reader  will  probably  be  amused,  as  1  have  been,  with  the 
following  defence  of  himself  for  writing  many  and  large  books* 
'^  As  to  the  numbers  and  length  of  my  writings,  it  is  my  own 
labour  that  maketh  them  so,  and  my  own  great  trouble,  that 
the  world  cannot  be  sufficiently  instructed  and  edified  in  fewer 
words.  But,  would  not  all  your  sermons  set  together  be  as 
long  ?  And  why  is  not  much  and  long  preaching  blamable,  if 
long  writings  be  ?  Are  not  the  works  of  Augustine,  and 
Chrysostom,  much  longer  ?  Who  yet  hath  reproached  Aquinas 
or  Suarez,  Calvin  or  Zanchy,  &c.  for  the  number  and  greatness 
of  the  volumes  they  have  written?  Why  do  you  contradict 
yourselves  by  affecting  great  libraries?  When  did  I  ever 
persuade  any  one  of  you,  to  buy  or  read  any  book  of  mine  ? 
What  harm  will  they  do  to  those  that  let  them  alone  ?  Or  what 
harm  can  it  do  you  for  other  men  to  read  them  ?  Let  them  be 
to  you  as  if  they  had  never  been  written ;  and  it  will  be  nothing 
to  you  how  many  they  are.  And  if  all  others  take  not  yon  for 
their  tutors  to  choose  for  them  what  books  they  must  read,  that 
is  not  my  doing  but  their  own.  If  they  err  in  taking  them- 
selves to  be  fitter  judges  than  you  what  tendeth  most  to  their 
own  edification,  why  do  you  not  teach  them  better  ?  Either 
it  is  God's  truth  or  error  which  I  write.  If  error,  why  doth  no 
one  of  you  show  so  much  charity  as  by  word  or  writing  to  in- 
struct me  better,  nor  evince  it  to  my  face,  but  do  all  to  others 
by  backbiting  ?  If  truth,  what  harm  will  it  do  ?  If  men  had  not 
leisure  to  read  our  writings,  the  booksellers  would  silence  us, 
and  save  you  the  labour ;  for  none  would  print  them.  But 
who  can  please  all  men  ?  Whilst  a  few  of  you  cry  out  of  too 
much,  what  if  twenty  or  a  hundred  for  one  be  yet  for  more  ? 
How  shall  I  know  whether  you  or  they  be  the  wiser  and  the 
l)etter  men  ?'*** 

«  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7^9.  '  IbkL  pp.  10, 11. 
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This  is  cynical  enough,  but  very  characteristic.  The  work 
h  arranged  by  the  author  under  four  heads :  Christian  BLhicB, 
or  private  Uutiee ;  Christian  Economics,  or  Family  Dutiei  ; 
Christian  Bcclesiastics,  or  Church  Duties;  and  Christian  Poli- 
tics, or  Duties  to  Rulers  and  Neighbours.  Tliis  plan  is  not  so 
complete  or  systematic  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
who  studied  order  so  much  «a  Baxter  did,  and  who  attached  so 
much  importnnce  to  it.  The  arrangement  nf  a  moral  system 
seems  accurately  marked  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  three  ex- 
pressive wordii  which  he  employs:  ('lltus  it,  12.)  "  tiodliueag, 
Tt$;hteouBness,  and  sobriety."  All  the  duties  which  belong  to 
man  are  included  under  the  head  of  what  he  owes  to  God,  what 
is  due  to  himself,  and  what  belongs  to  others.  This  arrange* 
ment  has  usually  been  adopted  by  the  modern  writers  on  moral 
subjects.  Baxter  would  seem  to  omit  the  iitst  of  tbeite  heacla 
altoj^ether;  and  his  three  last  de|)artnienls  belong  all  to  oa« 
diviaion — the  duties  which  we  owe  to  others.  Itut  it  must  be 
said  for  him,  that  he  had  anticipated  himself  greatly  in  some  of 
his  former  writings,  by  which  the  regularity  of  his  plan  was  in- 
jured ;  and  under  the  head  of  private  duties,  he  includes  much 
of  what  man  owes  to  God,  as  well  as  of  what  is  due  to  his 
own  interests. 

In  other  respects  the  plan  is  at  once  most  comprehensive  and 
particular,  embracing,  beyond  any  other  book  with  which  I  am 
Bc(|uaiiited,  the  largest  portion  of  practical  casuistry  and  in- 
!)tructi»u.  It  discovers  the  amazing  extent  and  minuteneu  of 
the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  all  tlw 
principles  of  human  nature.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped 
his  observation,  or  appeared  too  difficult  to  deter  him  from,  at 
least,  attempting  its  solution.  That  he  should  have  always  suc- 
ceeded, ia  too  much  to  expect.  The  undertaking  was  too  vast 
even  for  the  mind  of  Baxter,  and  his  manner  of  conductic^g  ic 
sometimes  discovers  weakness;  while,  ou  the  whole,  the  work 
is  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  genius. 

What  is  called  moral  philosophy  in  modern  times,  is  any  thing 
but  the  philosophy  of  moral*.  Our  modern  );hilo«ophers  have 
supposedtheyshouldbehettcr  employed  in  discUHingmcntal ope- 
rations and  the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  than  the  priiiciplv* 
of  obedience  to  the  will  of  Gud.  And  indeed  where  divine  rcv»- 
latioa  is  either  left  out  of  Uie  discuuion,  oi  placed  below  what  is 
called  natural  religioD,  it  ii  better  tliM  tbey  should  amuse  them- 
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selves  with  other  subjects  than  with  the  duties  which  man  owes 
to  the  Creator.  Baxter's  work  is  full  of  genuine  philosophy. 
Man's  responsibility  is  the  basis  of  his  system;  the  revelation  of 
Heaven  its  regulating  law ;  his  own  happiness  the  inseparable 
concomitant  of  the  obedience  thus  produced^  having  the  divine 
glory  for  its  ultimate  end. 

No  part  of  the  work  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  which  treats 
on  politics.  This  is  one  of  the  subjects  Baxter  least  under- 
stood, and  on  which,  therefore,  he  never  wrote  consistently.  It 
is  very  entertaining  to  find  him  waging  war  with  Hooker,  whose 
principles  he  considered  too  popular  and  democratic.  Who 
would  expect  to  find  the  author  of  the  ^  Ecclesiastical  Polity'  a 
whig,  and  Richard  Baxter  the  Nonconformist  a  tory  ?  Yet  so  it 
is ;  the  one,  inconsistently  with  his  leading  principles  on  church' 
government,  maintains  that  the  people  are  the  proper  source 
of  all  power  or  authority ;  the  other  disputes  this,  no  less  in- 
consistently with  some  of  his  sentiments,  and  with  the  conduct 
which  in  regard  to  such  matters  he  had  pursued. 

Hooker  maintains,  with  great  ability,  the  doctrine  which  be 
lays  down  in  the  following  passage : 

**  That  which  we  spake  of  the  power  of  government)  must 
here  be  applied  to  the  power  of  making  laws  whereby  to  govern  ; 
which  power  God  hath  over  all,  and  by  the  natural  law, 
whereto  he  hath  made  all  subject,  the  lawful  power  of  making 
laws  to  command  whole  politic  societies  of  men,  belongeth  so 
properly  to  the  same  entire  societies,  that  for  any  prince  or  po- 
tentate, of  what  kind  soever  upon  earth,  to  exercise  the  same  of 
himself,  and  not  either  by  express  commission  immediately  and 
personally  received  frotn  God,  or  else  by  authority  derived  at 
lirst  from  their  consent,  upon  whose  persons  they  impose  laws, 
it  is  no  better  than  mere  tyranny.  Laws  they  are  not,  there* 
fore,  which  public  approbation  hath  not  made  so."  * 

The  reasoning  by  which  Hooker  sustains  this  enlightened 
constitutional  doctrine,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  quote. 
Baxter  never  appears  weaker  than  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow 
it ;  he  thus  introduces  his  answer,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  all 
the  rest  of  his  argument.  The  passage  shows  his  respect  for 
Hooker,  and  his  want  of  confidence  in  himself  on  this  tubject| 
while  it  avows  a  principle  subversive  of  the  most  valuable  rights 
which  we  enjoy. 

^^  Because  the  authority  of  this  famous  divine  is,  with  lui  party, 

•  Worki,  ToL  yl  p.  27. 
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so  great,  I  shall  adventure  to  say  gomettiiiij!;,  leat  hia  words  do 
the  more  harm  ;  but  not  by  confident  opposition,  but  humble 
proposal  and  auhmh^ion  of  my  judgment  to  superior  and  vr'taer 
men,  as,  being  conscious  of  my  own  inferiority  and  infirmity,  I 
take  all  this  to  he  an  astiertion  nowhere  Ity  him  proved,  and  by 
me  elsewhere  disproved  fully.  Laws  are  the  effects  and  st^uo  of 
the  ruler's  will  and  instrumenU  of  government.  Legislation  is 
the  first  part  of  government ;  and  if  the  whole  body  arc  naturally 
governors,  the  'Pars  imperans'  and  'Pars  subdila '  are  con- 
founded. If  tile  most  absolute  monarch  can  make  no  laws,  then 
disobeying  them  were  no  fault.  It  is  enough  that  their  power 
he  derived  from  God  immediately,  though  the  persons  be  chosen 
by  men.  Their  authority  is  not  derived  from  the  people's  con- 
sent, but  from  tiod,  by  their  consent,  as  a  bare  condition,  '  aine 
<]ua  Mon.'  What  if  a  community  say  all  to  their  elected  king, 
*  We  take  not  ourselves  to  have  any  governing  power  to  give 
or  use,  but  we  only  choose  you  or  your  family  to  that  office 
which  God  hath  instituted,  who,  iti  that  institution,  giveth  you 
the  power  upon  our  choice :'  can  any  man  prove  that  snch  a 
king  hath  no  power  but  as  a  tyrantr  because  the  people  disclaim 
the  giving  of  the  power,  when,  indeed,  they  do  iheir  duty  t 
Keniember  that,  in  all  this,  we  speak  not  of  the  government  of 
this  or  th;it  piirili-tihir  kingdom ;  but  of  kingdoms  and  Other 
commonwealths  indefinitely.  " ' 

This  passage  contains  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  as  distinctly  as  wa*  ever  contended  for  by  the  highest 
churchman  of  the  day.  It  obviously  confounds  the  divine  ap- 
pointment of  government,  with  a  particular  form  of  government, 
or  with  the  principles  of  tlic  governing  party.  It  is  mouslrous 
to  contend  that  the  right  to  govern,  or  the  authority  to  execute 
laws,  is  not  derived  from  the  people,  but  from  God.  Such  a  prin- 
eiple  is  the  basis  of  all  arbitrary  governments,  and  was  the  root 
of  all  the  evils  which  so  long  affected  the  country,  and  led  to 
the  repeated  subversion  of  those  who  considered  themselves  the 
oFily  legitimate  possessore  of  the  right  to  govern.  The  doctrine 
contended  for  is  not  the  ductrine  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  it  is  a  singular  pniof  of  weakness  and  inconsintrncy 
in  a  man  who  took  such  B  lead  as  Baxter,  in  a  body  whose  very 
e\i>itencc  implies  the  principle  against  which  he  disputes,  and 
whose  exertions  have  done  more  to  establish  that  principle  in 
Great  Britain  than  all  other  things  together. 

'I'he  '  Christian  Directory '  was  published  at  a  time  when  tlit- 
'Work*,  vol,  Tt.  pf.3J,-Je.  • 
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pntes  on  the  subject  of  puBsive  obedietice  and  non«-resiit8nce 
began  to  be  busily  agitated.  Baxter,  though  a  Nonconformist 
in  fact,  was  a  Chiii^hman  rather  than  a  Dissenter  in  principle. 
His  judirnent  was  in  this  way  entangled,  and  his  oonmtcncy 
frequently  destroyed.  Hallam,  with  his  usual  candour  and  dis- 
crimination, accounts  for  the  principles  and  Mnritings  of  some 
of  the  clergy  on  this  subject.  As  the  passage  explains,  though 
it  does  not  justify,  the  part  which  Baxter  took,  as  well  as  gives 
a  most  correct  view  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  discus- 
sion, I  shall  give  it  at  large. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  censure,  in  any  strong  sense  of  the 
word,  the  Anglican  clerg}-,  at  this  time,  for  their  assertion  of  ab- 
solute non-resistance,  so  far  as  it  was  done  without  calumny  «nd 
insolenc  towards  those  of  another  way  of  thinking,  and  without 
self-interested  adulation  of  the  ruling  power.  Their  error  was 
Very  dangerous,  and  had  nearly  proved  destructive  of  the  whole 
constitution ;  but  it  was  one  which  had  come  down  with  high 
recommendation,  and  of  which  they  could  only,  perhapa^  be 
undeceived,  as  men  are  best  undeceived  of  most  erroiv,  by  ex- 
perience, that  it  might  hurt  themselves.  It  was  the  tenet  of 
their  homilies,  their  canons,  their  most  distinguished  divines  and 
casuists.  It  had  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  legislatore  in  a 
statute  of  the  present  reign.  Many  excellent  men,  as  was 
shown  aflter  the  Revolution,  who  had  never  made  use  of  this 
doctrine  as  an  engine  of  faction  or  private  interest,  could  not 
disentangle  their  minds  from  the  arguments  or  the  authority  on 
which  it  rested.  But  by  too  great  a  number  it  was  eagerly 
brought  forward  to  serve  the  purposes  of  arbitrary  power,  or  at 
best  to  fix  the  wavering  Protestantism  of  the  court,  by  profes- 
sions of  unimpeachable  loyalty.  To  this  motive,  in  faet,  we 
may  trace  a  good  deal  of  the  vehemence  with  which  the  non* 
resisting  principle  had  been  originally  advanced  by  the  ehurch 
of  England  under  the  Tudors,  and  ^vas  continually  urged 
under  the  Stuarts.  If  we  look  at  the  tfacts  and  aermons 
published  by  both  parties  after  the  Restoration,  it  will  ap- 
pear manifest  that  the  Romish  and  Anglican  churches  bade, 
as  it  were,  against  each  other  for  the  fiivour  of  the  two 
ro\'aI  brothers,  llie  one  appealed  to  its  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples, while  it  denounced  the  pretensions  of  the  holy  see  to 
release  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  bold  theotiea  of 
popular  governnient,  which  Mariana  and  some  other  Jesuits  had 
promulgated.  The  others  retaliated  on  the  first  movera  of  the 
Reformation^  and  expatiated  on  the  usurpation  of  Lady  Jane 
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Grey,  not  to  sav,  Kliicabelli,  and  ilie  tcpiilflicaiii»>in  of  Knox  ur 
Calvin. 

"  From  the  era  of  the  exclusion  bill,  especially  to  the  death 
of  Charles  JI.,  a  number  of  books  were  published  in  favour  of  an 
indefeasible  hereditary  right  of  the  crown,  and  of  ai).«olLitc  non- 
resistance.  These  were,  however,  of  two  very  different  cksses. 
The  authors  of  the  fir&t,  who  were  perhaps  the  more  numerous, 
did  not  deny  the  legal  Hmitatinns  of  monarchy.  I'hey  admitted 
that  no  one  wus  hound  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  unlawful 
commands.  Hence,  the  obedience  they  deemed  indispensable, 
was  denominated  passive  ;  an  epithet,  which,  in  modern  usage, 
is  little  more  than  redundant,  but  at  that  time  made  a  sensible 
distinction.  If  all  men  should  conhne  themselves  to  this  line  of 
duty,  and  merely  refuse  to  become  the  instruments  of  such  un-. 
lawful  commnnds,  it  w.-is  evident  that  no  tyranny  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  If  some  should  be  wicked  enough  to  co-operate 
against  the  liberties  of  their  country,  it  would  still  he  the 
bounden  obligation  of  Christians  to  submit.  Of  this,  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  moderate  parly,  the  most  eminent  wer« 
Htckes,  in  a  treatise  called  'Jovian,'  and  Sherlock,  in  his  Caa* 
of  Resistance  to  the  Supreme  Powers.  To  this,  also,  must  hava 
belonged  Arvhbishop  Sancrofi,  and  the  great  body  of  non- 
juring  clergy,  who  had  refused  to  read  the  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence under  James  II.,  and  whose  conduct  in  tliat  respect 
would  be  utttrly  absurd,  except  on  the  supposition  that  there 
existed  some  lawful  boundaries  of  the  royal  authority."  < 

But  I  must  return  to  the  general  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian Directory-  It  is  as  a  book  of  casuistry,  rather  than  in  any 
other  point  of  view,  that  it  must  l>e  contemplated.  It  is  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  directions  for  the  regulation  of  conduct, 
and  with  innumerable  cases  of  conscience,  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  solve.  For  this  kind  nf  work,  Doxter  waa 
pre-eminently  tjualified,  both  by  the  coiistitutinn  of  his  own 
mind,  and  by  his  extenVivc  experience.  What  he  was  as  a 
metaphysician,  hns  been  frequently  adverted  to.  He  was  trained 
to  casuistry  by  the  writings  of  the  scholastic  divines,  to  which 
he  had  devotrd  so  much  attention,  and  of  whose  discussions  he 
was  a  profound  admirer. 

In  addition  to  this,  Baxter,  from  rarious  causes,  had  for  maoy 
years  been  consulted  in  doubtfiil  and  difficult  cases,  probably  by 
a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any  other  man  of  fait  Mgt. 

I  IIallani,vol.ii.n>.e31-627. 
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It  was  an  age,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  which  thiit 
kind  of  spiritual  consultation  and  prescription,  was  carried  to 
R  great  extent.  We  are  told  by  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  that  during  the  time  that  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Owen  was  dean  of  Chrisl-cliurcli,  a  regular  office  for  the 
aatiafaction  of  doubtful  consciences  was  held  in  Oxford,  to 
which  the  students  at  last  ludicrously  gave  the  name  of '  Scruple 
shop/''  His  Lordship  should  not  have  forgotten  to  mention, in 
connexion  with  this,  that  alter  the  Restoration,  there  was  an 
office  eatablished  in  London  for  the  sale  of  dispensations  to 
churchmen  to  eat  flesh  in  the  ttme  of  Lent. 

Casuistry,  in  fact,  belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  times. 
The'Ductor  Dubitantium'  shows  how  it  was  understood  and 
practised  by  churchmen  ;  as  the  *  Christian  Directory'  illustrates 
the  same  thiu^  in  relation  to  the  Nonconformists.  Whether 
the  palm  in  this  species  of  writing  ought  to  belong  to  Taylor  or 
to  Baxter,  I  am  not  casuist  enough  myself  to  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Taylor  had  more  learning  and  a  greater  luxuriance 
of  imagination  ihan  Baxter ;  but  the  latter  was  more  than  hia 
equal  in  acuteness,  in  the  power  of  distinguishing,  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  the  correct  estimation  of 
scriptural  principle  and  practice.  Taylor  deals  more  witb 
general  principles;  Baxter  with  particular  cases.  The  former  ia 
fretjuently  extremely  happy  in  his  illustrations  j  the  latter  in  hia 
expositions  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
secret  workings  of  error  and  sin.  Both  may  be  consulted  oc- 
casionally with  profit  and  advantage ;  but  if  resorted  to  as 
oracles,  they  will  frequcTitly  be  found  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
rexponses  of  the  Delphic  tripod. 

The  grand  objection  to  the  work  of  Baxter  is,  that  it  attempt! 
too  much.  It  substitutes  minute  instructions  instead  of  the 
general  principles  and  precepts  of  the  word  of  God.  It  leaves  too 
little  for  the  spontaneity  of  the  Christian  mind,  and  perplexes 
and  bewilders  by  a  useless  multiplication  of  ({uestions  and  cases. 
He  discusses,  for  instance,  thirty  tongue  sins,  and  twenty  tjues- 
lions  for  the  conviction  of  drunkards.  He  proposes  eighteen 
necessary  (jualifications  of  lawful  recreation ;  describes  eighteen 
sorts  that  are  sinful;  and  proposes  twelve  convincing  questions 
to  those  who  plead  fur  such  pastimes.  He  answers  thirty-six 
questions  about  contracts :  twenty  about  buying  and  selling, 
sixteen  representing  theft ;  and  ime  Hundred  and  aa-entjf-/imr 
about  matters  ecclesiastical  J 
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Among  oilier  subjects,  he  comid«n,  whether  a  mental  promUe 
dolh  oblige ;  whether  money  may  be  given  to  a  bisliop,  pntron, 
&c.,  by  way  of  gratitude ;  whether  we  inny  u*e  many  words 
in  buying  and  selling;  whether  U'c  may  buy  aa  cheap  as  we 
can  ;  and  whether  a  landlord  may  raise  his  rents  !  He  inquires 
whether  love  of  sleep  may  be  a  mortal  sin  ;  and  gives  directions 
against  sinful  dreams.  He  discusses  whether  we  may  follow  the 
fashions;  and  whether  deformity  may  be  hid  by  painting  or  ap- 
parel ;  whether  a  minister  may  kneel  down  in  the  pulpit  and 
use  his  private  prayers  when  he  is  in  the  asseinbly. 

i  am  far  from  thinking  that  such  questions,  and  many  others 
on  which  Baxter  bestowed  great  labour,  are  absolutely  indif- 
ferent, but  the  attempt  to  meet  the  inlinite  variety  of  puzzles 
which  may  be  presented  in  morals  and  manners,  by  writing 
books,  is  the  vainest  in  which  man  can  engage.  Many  of 
Baxter'^  answers  are  quite  unsatisfactory  ;  they  either  leave  Die 
question  where  it  was,  express  a  vain  wish  that  some  things 
were  different,  or  actually  create  doubts  and  perplexities 
where  none  existed  before.  They  tend  to  generate  disease 
as  well  as  to  cure  it.  On  sensitive  and  scrupulous  minds, 
they  are  in  danger  of  operating  injuriously,  by  feeding  and 
St reng likening  morbid  feelings;  while,  to  minds  of  a  stronger 
texture,  which  may  be  disposed  to  practice  evasion,  they 
answer  little  purpose,  or  suggest  means  of  self-defence  and 
justification. 

While  I  thus  freely  express  myself  respecting  the  imperfec- 
tions or  faults  of  this  extensive  work,  I  entertain  a  strong 
opinion  of  the  large  mass  of  valuable  practical  instruction 
which  it  contains.  Une  feature  per^-ades  it — Baxter  never  etrs 
in  the  way  of  pleading  for  evil,  or  apologizing  for  its  appear- 
ance. If  he  errs,  it  is  on  the  side  of  rigidity,  and  not  of  laxity. 
Wherever  there  is  a  doubt,  he  holds  thai  the  law  of  God,  and 
not  the  creature,  should  have  the  benelit  of  that  doubt.  He 
never  teaches  men  how  near  they  may  appronch  to  evil  without 
diniger;  but  invariably  inculcates  the  necessity  of  keeping  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  it.  Many  of  the  books  of  Homish 
casuistry,  seem  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  jus- 
tifying men  in  the  commission  of  sin.  They  iirc  little  belter 
tliaii  traps  and  snares,  whose  end  it  death.  Kven  Taylor 
could  go  the  length  of  admitting,  tliat  private  evil  may  in  some 
citscs  be  done  by  public  men,  for  the  public  necessity.  But 
though  various  of  Baxter's  rules  may  easily  be  abu»ed,  I  have 
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not  obsenred  any  case  in  which  he  attempts  to  plead  for  evil  or 
excnse  it. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  directory  for  concience  is  an  en- 
lightened  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  posseuion  of 
a  spiritual  state  of  mind.  Where  these  exist,  difficulties  re- 
q>ecting  conduct  will  not  be  found  in  any  great  degree,  or  be 
of  long  continuance.  God  has  engaged  to  make  the  path  of 
duty  plain  to  him  who  desires  to  be  found  in  it,  and  such  will 
always  experience  the  divine  faithfulness  and  goodness.  It  is 
impossible  to  construct  nicer  balances  than  those  of  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  or  to  form  better  weights  and  measures  for  them,  than 
those  which  God  himself  has  provided.  When  truth  must  be 
dealt  out  in  drams  and  scruples,  or  the  state  of  the  conscience 
ascertained  by  a  theological  barometer,  the  health  of  the  soul 
must  be  in  a  very  crazy  or  feeble  condition.  The  cure  in  such 
a  case  must  be  found,  not  in  a  *^  scruple  shop,*'  or  in  a  dispen- 
sation office,  but  in  a  resolute  and  persevering  application  to  the 
great  Physician,  and  the  proper  use  of  his  heavenly  remedies. 
Where  these  fail,  or  are  neglected,  neither  a  Ductor  Dubitan* 
tium  nor  a  Christian  Directory  will  render  essential  service.^ 

I  purposely  began  this  chapter  on  Christian  ethics,  with 
Baxter's  '  Directory,'  because,  though  not  the  first  of  his  works 
on  the  great  duties  of  man,  as  it  embraces  the  whole  range  it 
was  properly  entitled  to  priority  of  consideration.  The  woA,  to 
which  I  am  now  about  to  advert,  is  less  in  bulk,  but  greater  in 
value,  and  has  rendered  the  highest  services  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity.     I  refer  to  his 

'GiLDAs  Salvianus:  The  Reformed  Pastor ;  showing  the 
nature  of  the  pastoral  work ;  especially  in  private  instruetioii 
and  catechising :  with  an  open  confession  of  our  too  open  sins. 
Prepared  for  a  day  of  humiliation,  kept  at  Worcester,  Dec.  4th, 
1655,  by  the  ministers  of  that  county  who  subscribed  the  agree- 
ment  for  catechising,  and  personal  instruction,  at  their  entrance 
upon  that  work.' j  Tlie  title  which  f  have  here  quoted,  presents 
at  once  to  the  reader,  the  nature  and  design  of  this  important 
treatise.    Baxter  was  eminently  qualified  to  write  on  the  nature 


*  An  '  Abrid figment  of  the  Cliri«itian  Directory/  in  two  volumes  8vo, 
published  in  1804,  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  The  only  mode  of  abridglo^  tueb  • 
book,  ift  reduciD^  its  bulk,  by  leaving  out  larp*  portions  of  it.  Baxter.  I  aii- 
prebendy  would  not  have  smiled  at  the  various  attempts  which  have 
made  to  contract  his  dimeusiuns. 

i  Works,  Tol.  XV* 
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uid  design  of  the  ministprisl  office.  He  had  now  occnpied  it 
for  a  ftuffici^nt  number  of  years,  to  enable  him  to  speak  from  hisi 
own  experience.  But  independently  of  this, the  manner  iu  whiuh 
he  had  discharged  tlie  duties  of  the  office  at  Kidderminster,  nnd 
the  extraordinary  sBccess  with  which  it  had  pleased  God  u> 
bless  his  labours,  pointed  him  oiit  to  bis  brethren  as  the  proper 
person  to  deliver  to  tliem,  not  nn  at  enthedra  oration,  or  a  formal 
concio  adcleros,  but  a  pious,  earnest,  and  »olemn  homily  on  the 
onerous  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  function. 

'I'he  manner  in  which  he  fulhlled  his  duties  in  the  church,  ol 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer,  we  bave  already 
seen  in  his  own  beautiful  account  of  the  causes  and  means  of 
his  success.  The  vohtmc  now  before  us  unfolds  the  principles 
by  which  he  was  actuated  in  the  discharge  of  bis  ministry, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  enden.voured  to  make  full  proof  nf 
it.  He  was  himself,  allowing  for  human  imperfections,  the  pastor 
which  he  describes,  the  minister  whose  portrait  he  sketches  ; 

"  Who« 

It  is  therefore  no  fanciful  sketch,  or  beau  ideal  of  a  character) 
unattainable  by  mortals,  but  tbe  representation  of  a  living  re Ality. 
Tills  fiii-es  it  a  f..rce  and  n-ci>niincndation  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  have;  and  i>  calculated  to  meet  one  «f  the 
strongest  objections  which  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  of  ev«cf 
attentive  reader.  He  is  disposed  at  once  to  ask  the  tiiwAioa, 
Can  these  things  be?  Can  such  ardour,  such  spiritual  4e- 
votedness,  such  untiring  labour,  anch  unwearied  patieiwe,  H> 
much  wisdom,  discrimination,  faithfulneiB,  and  meekneaa^  be  Ub- 
tained  ?  If  all  these  are  required  to  the  due  fulfilment 'of  the 
pastor's  weighty  charge,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  i  The 
effect  of  such  considerations  on  some  minds,  has  been  nmat  de- 
pressing and  discouraging,  inducing  doubts  as  to  whetbcrth^ 
have  really  been  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  or  ought  Dot 
to  abandon  it. 

Kichard  Baxter,  though  possessed  of  vast  natural  energy  and 
enterprise,  was  after  oil  but  a  man  of  like  passions  mth  fithen. 
Ik  was  sickly,  and  feeble  in  body,  and  had  his  own  peculiarities 
of  mijid ;  but  the  grace  of  Christ  wrot^ht  mightily  in  bin,  aad 
rendered  him  capable  of  great  things.  What  he  effisitcd  was 
more  by  the  force  of  principle,  and  by  the  diligent  and  p 
iftg  use  of  divinely-appointed  means,  thau  by  his  cxi 
■>  Fops,  sf  LoBfiaw. 
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natural  talents,  ''He  studied  to  show  himself  awoikman  ^h 
proved  of  God."  He  gave  himself  to  reading,  to  meditation, 
and  prayer ;  and  was  wholly  in  these  things.  This  continued 
and  unreserved  devotedness  is  the  grand  feature  in  Baxter's 
ministerial  character,  and  that  which  accounts  for  much  that  he 
accomplished  at  Kidderminster. 

To  describe  minutely  such  a  work  as  the  '  Reformed  Pastor,* 
cannot  be  necessary ;  and  no  description  could  do  full  justice 
to  its  merits.  Gildas  and  Salvianus,  whose  names  are  placed 
first  on  his  title-page,  were  two  writers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  distinguished  for  their  bold  and  faithful  warnings. 
Baxter  says, ''  I  pretend  not  to  the  sapience  of  GildaSf  nor  to 
the  sanctity  of  Salman^  as  to  the  degree ;  but  by  their  names 
I  offer  an  excuse  for  plain  dealing.  If  it  was  used  in  a  much 
greater  measure  by  men  so  wise  and  holy  as  these,  why  should 
it,  in  a  lower  measure,  be  disallowed  in  another  ?  At  least,  from 
hence  I  have  this  encouragment,  that  the  plain  dealing  or 
Gildas  and  Salvian  being  so  much  approved  by  us  now  they  are 
dead,  how  much  soever  they  might  be  despised  or  hated  while 
they  were  living,  by  them  whom  they  did  reprove,  at  the  worst  I 
may  expect  some  such  success  in  times  to  come."'' 

His  expectation  has  been  more  than  fulfilled ;  scarcely  any  of 
his  books  having  been  more  extensively  read,  or  more  genendly 
useful  than  this.  Prefixed  to  it  is  an  address,  of  considerable 
length,  to  his  reverend  and  dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  fiiithful 
ministers  of  Christ,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  full  of  tender- 
ness and  simple  fidelity.  There  is  next  a  short  address  to  the 
lay  reader,  in  which  he  speaks  of  an  intention  to  write  a  second 
part  of  the  work,  treating  more  fully  of  the  duties  of  the  people, 
and  their  relations  to  their  pastors ;  but  which,  I  believe,  he 
never  executed.  The  discourse  Itself  is  appropriately  founded  on 
Acts  XX.  28.  He  first  opens  or  expounds  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  then  enters  fiilly  into  his  great  subject ;  which  he  divides 
into  seven  chapters.  In  these  he  enters  into  a  full  detail  of  all 
that  is  included  in  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  the  duties  necessary 
to  be  performed,  the  manner  in  which  they  must  be  dischaiged, 
the  actuating  motives  productive  of  obedience,  the  sins  of  the 
ministry,  the  encouragements  provided  for  the  faithiul,,and  the 
threatenings  addressed  to  the  ignorant,  indolent,  or  ungodly. 

On  a  few  leading  points  Baxter  la}*s  great  stress,  and  where 
they  are  attended  to,  much  benefit  will  invariably  accme. 
Awakening  preaching,  holy  example,  diligent  inspcctioOy  with 

^  Works,  Preface,  fi.  ivii. 
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catechising,  and  the  faithful  administration  of  discipline.  On 
these  points  he  dwells  and  enlarges,  and  they  were  all  strikingly 
illustrated  in  his  own  cxantple.  There  was  a  culling  edge  in 
his  preaching,  which  could  scarcely  be  wilhstoud.  His  own 
character  added  all  the  force  of  example  tu  his  expOHtulalions, 
reproofs,  and  injunctions.  He  was  constantly  among  the  people; 
acquainted  with  the  old  and  the  young;  familiar  with  their 
characters  and  circumstances;  and  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  every  occurrence  which  might  promote  their  eternal  welfare. 
His  discipline  fallowed  up  his  warnings  and  denunciations;  and 
fearless  of  any  consequences,  he  administered  it  with  all  fide- 
lity and  impartiality. 

Such  a  plan  and  mode  of  acting  could  not  fail  to  produce,  and 
they  did  produce,  surprising  and  lasting  effects.  There  is  an 
obvious  adaptation  in  them  to  promote  the  great  ends  which 
Christ  has  in  view  in  the  institution  of  the  Christian  ministrj'. 
Something  must  no  douht  depend  on  natural  as  well  as  moral 
qualiBcations,  and  on  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. But  where  there  is  an  ordinary  measure  of  fitness  for 
the  work,  if  such  measures  as  these  are  diligently  and  persever- 
ingly  prosecuted,  the  effect  will  most  amply  repay  the  labour. 
Christian  zeal,  fidelity,  and  tenderness,  can  never  be  employed 

There  is  one  effect  whicli  such  a  system  as  Baxter  recom- 
mends is  calculated  to  produce,  and  mnsC  therefore  be  ivatched 
with  great  attention.  It  has  n  direct  tendency  to  produce  pro- 
fession and  hypocrisy,  if  the  love  of  the  truth  itself  does  not  take 
possession  of  the  soul.  Baxter,  though  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  mere  adoption  of  the  form  of  religion,  yet  laid  con- 
siderabic  stress  on  it ;  and  felt  a*  if  he  had  gained  a  step, 
when  men  were  induced  to  comply  with  certain  external  or- 
dinances, though  they  M'ere  not  converted.  The  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  of  family  worship,  of  the  Lord's -sup  per,  arc  nil 
highly  important  in  themselves;  yet  men  may  be  persuaded  to 
do  all  these  things,  who  are  strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of 
godliness.  When  religion  tomes  to  be  generally  respected  in  & 
place,  or  when  it  is  powerfully  recommended  by  certnin  adven- 
titious circumstances,  many  will  asMime  the  profe»ion,  and  mil- 
take  outward  conformity  for  inward  and  genuine  piety. 

'llie  system  of  Baxter  eovdd  also  be  more  fully  acted  upon, 
while  he  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kidderminster,  ns  circum- 
stances then  were,  than  it  could  aftenvaids  have  been,  had  he  re- 
mained iu  the  cbtablislieii  church ;  ui  tliou  lie  could  have  adopted 
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a»  the  minister  of  a  separate  congregation^  had  he  taken  MiGh  a 
charge.  While  in  Kidderminster,  he  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
both  of  the  church  and  dissent.  He  was  the  minister  of  a  voluntary 
congregation,  and  of  a  separated  Christian  society,  meeting  in  tlM 
parochial  edifice,  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  establish- 
ment. He  had  all  the  consequence  and  influence  of  a  clergy* 
man,  with  all  the  privileges  and  independence  of  .a  dissenting 
minister.  No  clergyman  dare  now  act  in  the  same  maimer 
with  Baxter ;  and  no  dissenting  minister  can  do  all  that  he  did : 
mueh  more,  however,  might  perhaps  be  done  by  both,  than  is 
generally  attempted.  He  concludes  his  book  with  the  foUowiug 
very  beautiful  appeal  to  his  brethren,  and  reference  to  the  great 
Author  of  all  good  for  his  blessing. 

'^  I  have  done  my  advice,  and  leave  you  to  the  practice* 
Though  the  proud  may  receive  it  with  scorn,  and  the  selfish  and 
slothful  with  some  distaste  and  indignation,  I  doubt  not  but  Cod 
will  use  it,  in  despite  of  the  oppositions  of  sin  and  Satan^  to  th« 
awakening  of  many  of  his  servants  to  their  duty,  and  promoting 
the  work  of  a  right  reformation :  and  that  his  much  greater 
bles^ng  shall  accompany  the  present  undertaking  for  the  saving 
of  many  a  soul,  the  peace  of  you  that  undertake  and  perform  it, 
the  exciting  of  his  servants  through  the  nation  to  second  yon^ 
and  to  increase  purity  and  the  unity  of  his  churches. " ' 

Avery  good  abridgment  of '  The  Reformed  Pastor'  was  exe- 
cuted many  years  ago  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  of  Hack* 
ney;  the  circulation  of  it  has  been  very  extensive.  A  much 
improved  revision  and  abridgment  of  the  work,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  admirable  introductory  essay  by 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  has  been  recently  published  by  Collins^ 
of  Glasgow.  Both  the  abridgment  and  the  essay  are  in  all  re« 
spects  worthy  of  Baxter,  and  deserving  of  the  widest  diffusion. 

When  he  published  the  treatise,  he  expressed  his  confidence 
that  the  divine  blessing  would  attend  it.  Long  before  he  died, 
he  said,  with  great  satisfaction  respecting  the  book,  but  with 
great  sorrow  in  reference  to  the  times,  **  I  have  very  great 
cause  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  success  of  that  book,  as 
hoping  many  thousand  souls  are  the  better  for  it,  in  that  it  pre* 
vailed  with  many  ministers  to  set  upon  that  work  which  I  there 
exhort  them  to  :  even  from  beyond  the  seas,  I  have  had  letters 
of  request,  to  direct  them  how  they  might  bring  on  that  work 
according  as  that  book  had  convinced  them  that  it  was  their 
duty.    If  God  would  but  reform  the  ministry,  and  set  them  oa 

>  Works,  vol.  iW.  p.  354. 
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their  diilies  zpa!ou»ly  and  faithfully,  tlie  people  would  certainly 
Ijc  reformed  ;  all  churches  either  rise  or  fall,  as  the  ministry 
doth  rise  nr  fall  ;  not  in  riclies  and  worldly  grandeur,  but  in 
knowledge,  zeal,  and  ahility  for  the  work.  Uui  &iiicc  bi&hops 
were  restored,  this  book  is  useless,  and  that  uork  uot  meddled 
with."" 

I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  this  invaluable  book,  by  re- 
ijucsting  the  attention  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  may 
happen  to  glance  at  the^e  pages,  to  the  fallowing  testimony  uf 
J)r.  Doddridge  :  '  The  Reformed  Pastor'  is  a  most  extraordinary 
performance,  and  should  be  read  by  every  young  ininiGter  befoi« 
he  lakes  a  people  under  his  stated  care ;  and,  I  think,  the  prac- 
tical part  (if  it  reviewed  every  three  or  four  years.  For  nothing 
would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  a  mitil*- 
ter  to  that  zeal  in  his  work,  for  want  of  which,  many  good  men 
are  hut  shadows  of  what,  by  the  blessing  of  God  they  might  be, 
if  the  maxims  and  measures  laid  down  in  this  incomparable  trea- 
tise were  strenuouslv  pursued."" 

With  '  The  Reformed  Pastor'  may  be  connected,  with  great 
propriety,  one  of  Baxter's  tracts,  though  it  was  published  in  1676, 
*  Reasons  for  Ministers  using  the  greatest  plainness  and  seriouv 
Tiess  possible  in  all  their  applicadons  to  their  people.'"  It 
occupies  only  a  few  pages;  but  is  full  of  the  most  solemn  and 
serious  statements,  appealing  at  once  to  ministers  and  people. 
To  the  former  to  induce  fidelity,  and  to  the  latter  to  cncouiB^ 
submiasion  to  its  exercise. 

The  mind  of  Baxter  could  tmbnc*  the  toott  isblitae  aad  (h« 
most  abstruse  subjects ;  it  could  kUo  descend  and  aceomnodU* 
itself  to  the  simfJest  and  rudest  eWmenU  of  koowlet^.  LUu 
Watts,  he  could  reaswi  with  philoaophcrs,  and  becoma  th* 
instructor  of  children.  Funiliea  were  the  object  of  hii  great  it* 
tention  and  solicitude  while  he  noinittered  atKidderauoater }  ind 
the  poorest  as  well  aa  the  richest  eqjoyed  his  laboura.  In  no 
capacity  does  he  appear  to  more  advuitage  than  as  the  authoc 
of '  The  Poor  Man's  Family  Book.' '  This  is*  in  foot,  a  compcD- 
dium  of  divinity  and  religion,  commuDicated  in  a  familiar  con- 
ference between  a  teacher  and  a  hearer,  exteoding  over  eight 
days,  and  comprehending  a  form  of  exhortation  to  the  uck  j 

oLif>,  psrti.  p.  us. 

■  IWdrlilc«'s '  LfctUTM  on  Prttddof  tad  Aa  hstoni  Can.* 

•  Worlu,  VOL  IT.  .      .  t  Wsrkt,  vek  xli. 
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two  catechisms ;  a  profession  of  Christianity ;  forms  of  prayer 
for  various  occasions,  and  psalms  and  hymns  for  the  Lord's  day. 
He  states  the  design  of  the  book ;  and  appeals  so  afifectingly  to 
the  rich,  to  assist  him  in  circulating  it  among  the  poor^  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

**  This  book  was  intended  for  the  use  of  poor  families,  which  have 
neither  money  to  buy  many  books,  nor  time  to  read  them :  I  much 
desired,  therefore,  to  have  made  it  shorter ;  but  I  could  not  do 
it  without  leaving  out  that  which  I  think  they  cannot  well  spare. 
That  which  is  spoken  accurately^  and  in  few  words,  the  ignorant 
understand  not:  and  that  which  is  large,  they  have  neither 
money,  leisure,  nor  memory,  to  make  their  own.  Being  un- 
avoidably in  this  strait,  the  first  remedy  lieth  in  your  hands ;  I 
humbly  propose  it  to  you,  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  comfort 
of  your  own,  and  the  common  good  on  the  behalf  of  Christ  the 
Saviour  of  your  souls  and  theirs,  that  you  will  bestow  one  book 
(either  this  or  some  fitter)  upon  as  many  poor  families  as  you 
well  can..  If  every  landlord  wopid  give  one  to  every  poor  tenant 
that  he  hath,  once  in  his  life,  out  <yf  one  year's  rent,  it  would  be 
no  great  charge  in  comparison  of  the  benefit  which  may  be  hoped 
for,  and  in  comparison  of  what  prodigality  consumeth.  llie 
price  of  one  ordinary  dish  of  meat  will  buy  a  book  :  and  to 
abate,  for  every  tenant,  but  one  dish  in  your  lives,  is  no  great 
self-denial.  If  you,  indeed,  lay  out  all  that  you  have  better,  I 
have  done.  If  not,  grudge  not  this  little  to  the  poor  and  to 
yourselves  :  it  will  be  more  comfortable  to  your  review,  when 
the  reckoning  cometh,  than  that  which  is  spent  on  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  superfluities,  and  fleshly  pleasures.  And  if  land- 
lords (whose  power  With  their  tenants  is  usually  great)  would 
also  require  them  seriously  to  read  it,  (at  least  on  tlie  Lord's 
day,)  it  may  further  the  success.  And  1  hope  rich  citizens,  and 
ladies  and  rich  women,  who  cannot  themselves  go  to  talk  to  poor 
families,  will  send  them  such  a  messenger  as  this,  or  some  fitter 
book  to  instruct  them,  seeing  no  preacher  can  be  got  at  so  cheap 
a  rate.  The  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  Redeemer  of  souls,  per- 
suade and  assist  us  all  to  work  while  it  is  day,  and  serve  his 
love  and  grace  for  our  own,  and  other  men's  salvation.'' ^ 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which 
is  maintained  with  great  vigour  by  the  various  interlocutors. 
The  style  is  familiar  and  easy,  but  not  vulgar.  While  every 
sentiment  is  made  as  intelligible  as  possible  to  the  poor^  there  is 
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much  to  please,  and  scarcely  any  thing  to  nfft-nd  a  person  of  the 
most  ilclicate  taste.  IJaxier  tonld  disliii^uiah,  which  ii  not  always 
done,  belween  plainness  and  home  dealing,  and  what  is  low  and 
vulgar.  He  made  it  his  object  to  elevate  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
without  degrading  the  ministry,  or  injuring  the  pure  and  sublime 
doctrines  of  the  cross.  In  this  book  we  have  of  course  no  learned 
quotations,  but  few  of  his  nice  distinctions,  and  none  of  his  tech- 
nical words  and  phrases.  It  is  pure  good  English  writing.  The 
prayer  at  the  end  of  the  book,  of  a  dying  Ijeliever,  is  eKquisitcIy 
beaiilirul.  It  may  be  poured  out  in  a  cottage;  it  might  be 
uttered  in  a  palace.  It  is  the  breathing  of  heaven,  and  the 
earnest  of  its  enjoyment. 

This  little  work  met  with  great  acceptance  when  it  was  first 
publi»>hed.  It  appears  to  have  been  given  away  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  author  himself,  as  well  as  by  benevolent  individuals 
who  itpproved  of  this  method  of  promoting  religion.  The  ef- 
fects produced  by  such  means  arc  rarely  known  in  this  world. 
The  extent  to  which  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  arc  relieved  by 
books  and  tracts,  will  only  be  ascertained  when  the  world,  the 
scene  of  their  dispersion,  has  passed  away.  The  following 
anecdote  of  the  origin  of  the  dissenting  congregation  at  Da- 
ventT}'  will  perhaps  interest  the  reader,  in  connexion  with  the 
'  Poor  M-in's  Family  Book  : ' 

Nonconformity  took  early  root  in  this  parish.  After  the 
Ilartholomcw  Act,  in  16G2,  secret  meetings  for  worship  were 
frequently  held  late  at  night,  and  conducted  only  occasionally 
by  ministers,  at  a  house  in  the  hamlet  of  Drayton,  in  which  was 
a  back-door  opening  into  the  fields,  to  facilitate  retreat  in  case 
of  detection — no  unnecessary  precaution  in  those  days  of  per> 


The  immediate  rise  of  the  present  congregadon  is  thai  re* 
lated  by  Ur.  Ashworth,  as  communicated  to  him  about  the  year 
17-17,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  one  of  the  members,  then  upwwde 
of  eighty  years  of  age:  "An  aged  minister,  who  lived  some 
considerable  distance  beyond  Daventry,  in  his  way  to  LmdoR, 
lay  at  the  Swan  Inn  (formerly  the  principal  inn)  in  thia  town, 
where  he  was  taken  ill.  and  confined  for  a  week  or  longer.  Mr< 
Lindsay,  who  kept  the  house,  and  all  his  family,  behaved  to  him 
with  much  kindness ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkdMy 
regular  liouse.  I'he  minister,  on  the  evening  before  he  departed, 
desired  the  family  to  come  into  his  room,  where  he  particnlarljr 
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thanked  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  each  of  liis  family,  for  theif  civility  to 
him,  and  expressed  much  satibfaction  in  the  good  order  of  the 
house;  but,  said  he,  something  leads  me  to  think  that  there  is  not 
the  fear  of  God  in  this  house.  It  grieves  me  to  see  such  honesty, 
civility,  economy,  and  decency,  and  yet  religion  is  wanting, 
which  is  the  one  thing  needful.  On  this,  he  entered  into  a  close 
conversation  with  tliem  on  the  nature  and  importance  o(  real 
and' inward  religion^  which  he  closed  with  telling  them,  he  had 
with  him  a  little  book,  lately  printed,  which  he  would  give  them, 
and  wished  them  to  read  it^arcfully.  On  which  he  gave  them 
Baxter's  ^Poor  Man*s  Family  Book.'  This  fixes  the  date  to 
1672,  or  later,  the  year  in  which  that  book  was  printed.  It  is 
not  certain  who  the  minister  was,  or  that  Mr.  Lindsay  ever  saw 
him  again,  or  knew  his  name ;  but  it  was  suspected  that  it  was 
Baxter  himself.  Mr.  Lindsay  read  the  book  with  pleasure,  sent 
for  others  of  Mr.  Baxter's  books,  and  he  and  some  of  his  childrea 
became  excellent  characters.  Upon  this  he  grew  weary  of  the 
inn,  and  being  in  plentiful  circumstances,  retired  to  a  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  which  had  a  small  close  behind 
it ;  at  the  extremity  of  which,  upon  the  back  lane  (opposite 
the  inlands),  there  stood  some  outbuildings,  which  he  converted 
into  a  meeting-house.  This  was  probably  after  tlie  Revolution. 
He  always  intended,  and  often  promised,  to  settle  it  in  form ; 
but,  dying  suddenly,  it  never  was  done.''  ^ 

Encouraged  by  the  reception  and  success  of  his  Poor  Man's 
Book,  Baxter  published,  in  1682,  what  he  considered  a  second 
part  of  it,  ^  The  Catechising  of  Families,'  in  which  he  proposes 
to  instruct  householders  how  to  teach  their  households;  and  also 
to  afford  as.sistaiicc  to  schoolmasters  and  teachers  of  youth : 
"  expounding,"  he  says,  '^  First,  The  law  of  nature ;  Secondly, 
The  evidence  of  the  Gospel ;  Thirdly,  The  Creed;  Fourthly,  The 
Lord's  Prayer:  Fifthly,  The  Commandments;  Sixthlv,  The 
Mini:>try;  Seventhly,  Baptism;  Eighthly,  llic  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  suited  to  those  that  arc  past  the  common  little  catechism ; 
and  I  think  these  two  family  hooks  to  be  of  the  greatest  common 
use  of  any  that  1  have  published.  If  households  would  but 
do  their  parts  in  reading  good  hooks  to  their  households,  it 
might  be  a  great  supply  where  the  ministry  is  defective :  and  no 

«  Baker's  '  NortUamptonsbire/  quoted  iu  the  '  Eclectic  RevieH '  fur  Sep« 
tcmber,  1828. 
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ministry  will  serve  sufficiently  without  oicd'h  own  endesvoure  for 
themselves  aiid  families"  ' 

Ib  his  estimate  of  tliis  and  his  former  work,  he  was  by  no 
means  mistaken.  They  are  both  admirably  adapted  for  tuefdt- 
neas  among  the  class  of  persons  for  which  they  were  chiefly 
designed.  They  contain  a  large  portiun  of  theolo^cal  instriic* 
tion,  conveyed  with  much  simplicity,  and  often  in  a  very 
impressive  manner.  In  infotmiiijr  the  understandinf^,  Baxter 
never  loses  iiplit  of  the  heart.  He  is  constaiilly  preparing  or 
clirecting  some  arrow,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  nmy  be 
lodged  in  some  breast,  thus  causing  conviction  of  sin, and  lending 
to  the  rif^liteousness  which  is  by  faith.  Both  the  Family  Ituok 
and  the  Catechism  are  fitted  for  other  families  beside  the  poor. 
There  is  little  tu  offend  any  class  of  society,  and  much  that- 
might  instruct  and  profit  the  young,  even  in  the  highest  walks 
of  life. 

Baxter  was  the  author  of  another  catechism  still.  It  appeared 
after  his  death;  being  edited  by  Sylvester  in  1701,  with  the 
humble  title  of  "  The  Mother's  CaU-chi*ni ;  or  n  familiar  way 
of  catechising  children  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  theinielvcB} 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures."  ■  Though  it  is  called  a  catechism,  it 
is  rather  a  familiar  dialogue  between  a  mother  and  n  child,  be« 
ginning  with  the  first  priitci[ites  or  elements  of  knowledge,  and 
proceeding  to  some  of  its  more  advanced  stages.  A  considerable 
part  of  it,  is  very  good,  but  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  very 
young  child,  for  which  it  was  principally  intended  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  next  catechism.  It  shows,  however,  that 
Uaxter  could  cease  to  lie  metaphysical,  and  that  he  could  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  ximple*!  understanding  when  he  set 
himself  tti  that  kind  of  work.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
he  sonielimes  forgot  "  men  arc  but  children  of  a  larger  growth," 
and  consequently  adopted  a  style  of  instructing  them  too  arti- 
ficial, and  more  calculated  to  show  the  powers  of  the  teacher, 
than  to  promote  the  liencfit  of  the  taught. 

With  these  publications,  intended  chiefly  for  the  good  of  the 
poor,  may  witli  propriety  bo  connected  the  sheets  or  tracts  which 
he  pulili-.lied  fur  their  benefit,  though  they  have  now  eiilireiy 
diNappi:iri-d.  He  printed  and  circulated,  in  the  year  Ififf.'i,  two 
sheets  Tor  the  instruction  of  poor  families,  and  one  of  initruetion 
for  the  sick  in  the  time  of  the  phigue.  It  is  very  evident,  both 
iiom  what  he  wrote,  and  froiii  the  practice  which  he  punaed, 
'LUf,i«rtiii.^Wl.  .       «  Weriu,vol.avftl. 
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that  he  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  circulation  of  religious 
tracts.  He  spent  a  consideralilc  portion  of  the  profits  of  his  own 
works  in  this  way.  The  following  account  of  these  tractiwill 
show  how  little  there  is  of  novelty  in  modem  plans  of  usefulness. 

"  When  the  grievous  plague  1>egan  at  London,  I  printed  a  half 
sheet  to  stick  on  a  wall,  for  the  use  of  the  ignorant  and  uu- 
godiv,  who  were  sick,  or  in  danger  of  tlie  sickness ;  for  the 
godly  1  thought  had  less  need,  and  would  rend  those  larger  hooks 
which  are  plentiful  among  us.  And  )  the  ratlicr  did  it  because 
many  well-minded  people  who  are  about  the  sick,  tliat  are  ig- 
norant and  unprepared,  and  know  not  what  to  say  to  them,  may 
not  only  read  so  short  a  paper  to  them,  hut  »ee  there  in  what 
method  such  persons  are  to  be  dealt  with,  in  such  a  case  of 
extremity,  that  they  may  themselves  enlarge  as  they  see  cause. 

"  At  that  time,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lane  ivrote  to  me  to  intreat  me 
to  write  one  sheet  or  two  for  the  use  of  poor  families,  which  will 
not  huy  or  read  any  bigger  books.  Ttiough  I  knew  that  brenty 
would  unavoidably  cause  me  to  leave  out  much  necessary  matter, 
or  else  to  write  in  a  style  so  concise  and  close  as  will  be  little 
moving  to  any  but  close  judicious  readers,  yet  1  yielded  to  his 
persuasions,  and  thought  it  might  be  better  than  nothing,  and 
might  be  read  by  many  that  would  read  no  larger,  and  so  I  WTOte 
two  sheets  for  poor  families ;  the  first  containing  the  method 
and  motives  for  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly ;  the  second  con- 
taining the  description  or  character  of  a  true  Christian,  or  the 
necessary  parts  of  Christian  duty,  for  the  direction  of  beginners 
in  a  godly  life.  These  three  last  sheets  were  printed  by  the 
favour  of  the  arclibishop's  chapl  ain,  when  the  Bishop  of  London's 
chaplain  had  put  me  out  of  hope  of  printing  any  more." ' 

From  catechising  children,  we  must  follow  Baxter,  in  this 
department  of  his  ministry,  to  other  classes  of  persons.  He 
published  a  sheet  in  1657,  of  'Directions  to  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  especially  in  Corporations,  for  the  Discharge  of  their 
Duly  to  God.' "  This  tract  will  not  be  supposed  of  the  same 
nature  with  a  legal  directory.  In  fact,  it  does  not  meddle  with 
the  law  at  all,  but  contains  some  very  good  general  rules,  cal- 
culated to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  suggest 
to  the  persons  occupying  thia  place  important  means  of  doing 
good.  It  was  written  at  the  rei|ue<it  of  Mr.  William  Mount- 
ford,  bailiif  of  Kidderminster,  "  who  requested  me,"  he  tsvs, 
<  Life,  put  i.  pp.  121,  122.  ■  Wvrkt,  **>|.  xv. 
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"  to  write  hini  down  a  few  brief  instructions  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  his  office  of  iiiagistracv ;  which  having  dnne^  comider- 
ing  how  many  mayors,  and  baihffs,  and  counlrj- justices,  needed 
it  as  well  as  he,  (  printed  it  upon  an  open  sheet,  to  stick  upon 
a  wall."*  The  Irjict  shows  the  different  state  of  things  whieh 
must  then  have  obtained  in  tlie  country  from  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  now.  Baxter  assumes  that  the  justices  begin 
with  hearing  ihe  word  of  God,  and  fasting  and  prayer;  and 
that  they  are  resolved  to  do  the  will  of  God.  Would  that  such 
were  the  condition  of  >^ociety  at  present,  that  we  might  take  it  for 
granted  religious  principles  influenced  generally  the  magistiacy 
of  the  land  I  He  found  it  necessary  even  then,  however,  to  re- 
commend the  discouragement  or  suppression  of  unnecessary 
ale-houses,  the  punishment  of  drunkards  and  swearers,  &c.  As 
a  tract,  these  directions  might  still  be  circulated,  perhaps,  to 
some  advantage. 

Another  class  of  persona  engaged  the  attention  of  the  inde- 
fatigable servant  of  Christ — the  merchants  and  citizens  of 
London.  He  ])uhli8hed,  in  I6S2,  '  How  to  do  Good  to  Many; 
or,  the  Public  Good  the  Christian's  Life  :  with  Directions  and 
Motives'to  it.'''  In  a  dedication  to  the  'Truly  Christian  Mer- 
chants and  Citizens  of  Lomion,'  he  refers  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  sermon,  or  rather  treatise,  was  prepared,  and  ad- 
dresses them  with  great  affection. 

"  What  doctrine  it  was  that  I  last  prepared  for  you,  I 
thought  meet  to  desire  the  press  tlius  to  tell  you:  not  to  vin- 
dicate myself,  nor  to  characterize  them  who  think  that  it 
desenes  six  months'  imprisonment,  but  to  be  in  your  hands  a 
provocation  and  direction  for  that  great  work  of  a  Christian 
life,  which  sintcrely  done,  will  prepare  you  for  that  safety,  joy, 
and  glory,  which  London,  England,  or  earth,  will  nut  afford, 
and  which  men  or  devils  cannot  take  from  you :  ivhen,  through 
the  meritorious  righteousness  of  Christ,  your  holy  love  and  good 
works  to  him,  in  his  brethren,  shall  make  you  the  joyful  objcctB 
of  that  sentence,  '  Come,  ye  blessed,  inherit  the  kingdom,'  Sic. 
This  is  the  life  that  needeth  not  to  he  repented  of,  as  spent  in  vain. 
Uear  friends,  in  this  farewell  I  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks 
for  your  extraordinary  love  and  kindness  to  niyself,much  more  for 
your  love  to  Christ,  and  to  his  servants,  who  have  more  needed 

■  Lift,  part  i.  p.  117.    I  apprebtnil  our  Tract  Socirly  h>i  nut  yt  tlioucM 
vt  aUapiiue  it)  iiii|:li'  ibeets  tu  ihii  clui  ot  perwQt. 
>  Works,  vol.  ivii. 
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your  relief.  God  is  not  unjust  to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of 
love.  You  have  visited  those  that  others  imprisoned,  and  fed  those 
that  others  brouglit  into  want ;  and  when  some  ceased  not  to 
preach  for  our  affliction,  it  quenched  not  your  impartial  charity* 
It  has  been  an  unspeakable  mercy  unto  me,  almost  all  my  da]r8 
(when  I  received  nothing  from  them),  to  have  known  so  great 
a  number  as  I  liave  done,  of  serious,  humble,  holy,  charitable 
Christians,  in  whom  I  saw  that  Christ  hatli  an  elect,  peculiar 
people,  quite  different  from  the  brutish,  prond,  hypocritical 
malignant,  unbelie\'ing  world.  O  how  sweet  hath  the  fami- 
liarity of  such  been  to  me  whom  the  ignorant  world  hath 
hated  I  Most  of  them  are  gone  to  Christ :  I  am  following. 
We  leave  you  here  to  longer  trial.  It  is  like  you  have  a  bitter 
cup  to  drink,  but  be  faithful  to  the  death,  and  Christ  will  give 
you  the  crown  of  life.  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound,  and 
the  Jerusalem  above  is  free,  where  is  the  general  assembly  of 
the  first-born,  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  with  Christ  their  glorified  head.  The^ 
Lord  guide,  bless,  and  preserve  you.'** 

The  great  object  of  the  discourse  is  to  point  out  a  variety  of 
methods  of  doing  good,  which  may  be  adopted  by  persons  of 
affluence.  It  i^  full  of  sound  practical  wisdom,  and  shows  that 
Baxter's  mind  could,  even  under  all  the  depressing  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  take  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  view 
of  that  benevolence  which  ought  to  be  a  leading  feature  in  the 
character  of  every  Christian.  The  publication  of  books  and 
tracts,  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  send- 
ing  forth  of  missionaries,  were  among  the  plans  of  useful- 
ness wl.ich  he  proposed.  The  following  short  paragraph  will 
show  that  the  germs  of  Bible,  missionary,  and  tract  aocieties 
were  all  in  the  mind  of  this  most  energetic  and  enlightened 
man. 

^^  Is  it  not  possible,  at  least,  to  help  the  poor  ignorant  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  Muscovites,  and  other  Christians,  who  have  no 
printing  among  them,  nor  much  preaching  and  knowledge ;  and, 
for  want  of  printing,  have  very  few  Bibles,  even  for  tlieir  churches 
or  ministers  ?  Could  nothing  be  done  to  get  some  Bibles,  cate* 
chisms,  and  practical  hooks,  printed  in  their  own  tongues,  and 
given  among  them  ?  I  know  there  is  difficulty  iu  the  way ;  but 
.money,  and  willingness,  and  diligence,  might  do  something. 

»  Worku,  vol.  xvii.  |»p.  289,  290. 
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Might  not  something  be  clone  in  other  plantations  aa  veil  aa  in 
New  England,  towarda  the  coiiveraioii  of  the  tiattve*  there} 
Might  not  snme  skilful,  zeuloiia  prenchcrs  he  kciit  thilhcr,  who 
would  promote  serious  piety  among  those  of  the  English  that 
have  too  little  of  it,  and  might  invito  the  Americans  to  learn 
the  GosjicI,  and  teach  our  planters  how  to  behave  themaelves 
christian!)'  towards  tlicm,  to  win  them  to  Christ."" 

A  thirti  class  of  peritons  occupiet)  his  utu>ii(inn,  nnd  engaged 
his  exertion*.  He  piihlished,  in  the  nniiie  yrnr  with  the  pre- 
ceding, '  CnmpiKMonate  Counsel  to  ail  Young  Men  ;  especially 
London  Apprentices;  Students  of  DivinitV)  Fliysic,  and  Law) 
and  the  Sons  of  Magistrules  and  Rich  Men.'  i"  This  liltle  work 
is  distinguidied  by  the  great  affection  aiid  faithfulness  wliidi  are 
combined  in  its  pages.  It  contains  the  mo^t  affectionate  coun^ 
sels  and  warnings  to  youth,  in  whom  he  was  so  deeply  interested. 
His  success  in  Ki<lderniinster,  and  his  experience  afterwards,  led 
him  to  this  work." 

"  In  the  place,"  he  says,  "where  God  most  blessed  my  la- 
bours, at  Kidderminster,  in  VVoree^te rehire,  my  firi>t  and  great- 
est success  was  upon  tiie  youth;  and,  which  wiw  n  marvellous 
way  of  divine  mercy,  when  God  had  touched  the  hearts  of  young 
men  and  girls  with  a  love  of  goodness,  and  delightful  obedience 
to  the  truili,  the  pnreiits  and  grand  fat  her><,  who  had  grown  old 
in  an  igiiornnt,  worldly  state,  did  manyof  tiiem  fall  into  a  liking 
and  love  of  piety,  induced  by  the  love  of  their  children,  whom 
they  perceived  to  be  made  by  it  much  winer,  and  better,  and 
more  diiiifut  to  them.  Ood,  by  his  unexpected,  disposing 
providence,  having  now  for  twenty  years  placed  me  in  and  new 
Ijondon,  whore,  in  a  variety  of  placer  and  cimdilions  (mine- 
times  under  restraint  hy  men,  and  sometimes  at  more  liberty), 
I  have  preached  hut  lu  to  ttrungers,  in  other  men's  pulpita, 
as  1  could,  and  not  tn  nny  special  fioelt  of  mine ;  1  hart 
been  less  capable  of  judging  of  my  sueeess  j  but,  by  mneh  ex* 
periencc,  I  h.-ive  l>een  made  more  sensible  of  the  neecMity  of 
warnint;  ami  in^tnielinj^  )outb  ibim  I  was  before,  'Hie  sad 
reports  of  fame  have  taught  it  to  me;  the  Md  complwnta  of 
mournful  parents  have  taught  it  me ;  the  sad  observation  of  tbfl 
wilful  impenitence  of  some  of  my  acqumntance  tells  it  me ;  th« 
many  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  bills  that  have  been  publicly  pat 

•  Works  vol.  xvii.  p.  :130.  »  IbU.  vol.  xt. 

'  He  trIUus  inliiiLifc,  that  Sir  Robert  AlkiascoDtribntcit  to  llwMfcnM 
of  printiajT  it  i  uid  tliat  tM  gvim  awsy  in  Iks  dty  and  Mmatrj  WtaMi  luMdMd 
copies,  bcBiJewhat  itcrc*o)db;tbel>oo1u*IUn.—Parm).p.lM.    . 
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up  to  mo  to  pray  for  wicked  and  obstinate  children,  have  told 
it  me ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  penitent  confeabions, 
lamentations,  and  restitutions  of  many  converts^  have  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted  me  with  their  case ;  which  moved  me,  ou 
my  Thursday's  lecture,  awhile  to  design,  the  first  of  every 
month,  to  speak  to  youth,  and  those  that  educate  them."  ^ 

The  last  work  which  comes  properly  under  the  present  head 
is,  *  The  Divine  Appointment  of  the  Lord's  Day  Proved,  as  a 
Separated  Day  for  Holy  Worship ;  especially  in  the  Church 
Assemblies  ;  and,  consequently,  the  cessation  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  Sabbath.'  Svo.  167I.V 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  volume  is  one  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  morality,  and  of  practical  religion.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  observed  may  justly  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  pulse  or  index  of  religion,  which  shows  whether  it 
is  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  state,  either  in  communities  or  indi- 
viduals. It  will  be  found  to  consist  with  general  experience^ 
that,  as  the  duties  and  privileges  of  this  sacred  day  are  con- 
scientiously or  carelessly  regarded,  true  religion  will  prosper  or 
decline.  On  these  accounts,  not  only  theological,  but  moral 
writers,  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  one'  of  the 
very  first  importance,  in  treatises  embracing  the  duties  of 
religion. 

A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  grounds  on  which  the  entire  consecration  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  holy  purposes  properly  rests.  Little  is 
directly  said  on  this  subject  in  the  New  Testament,  much  there- 
fore depends  on  inferential  reasoning.  The  references  to  the 
subject  in  the  early  Christian  writers,  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
It  appears  clearly  enough,  that  Christians  met  on  that  day  for 
public  worship ;  but  not  so  clearly  that  they  consecrated  the 
whole  day  to  God.  Few,  if  any  of  the  Reformers,  British  or 
Continental,  held  the  divine  obligation  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Calvin  and  Cranmer,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  all  agreed 
in  regarding  it  as  the  appointment  or  free  choice  of  the  churchy 
rather  than  the  positive  appointment  of  God.'  The  English 
Puritans  at  an  early  period  endeavoured  to  place  its  obligatioa 

<>  Works,  vol.  XV.  pp.  299,  300.  •  Ibid.  vol.  xiii. 

'  The  reader  may  consult,  on  ibis  subject,  the  *  Auj^stao  Coalettioe,* 
sect.  16,  *  Helvetian  Confesftiuo,'  cap.  24,  <  Calvin.  Institut.'  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  wcU 
34.  The  works  of  Frith,  Tindal,  Barnes,  and  Cranner,  show  that  tb«  EogUili 
Reformers  were  of  the  same  optDion—that  the  Sabbath  wm  a  kvtUtiif  ujf^ 
pointed  by  the  church. 
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on  the  liigli  ground  of  divine  appointment ;  aod  rrom  that  jietioil 
to  the  present  time,  a  eoiitrovetsy  on  the  subject  has  been  more 
or  less  continually  agitated. 

While  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  matter  of  debate, 
anothet-  (|uestion  was  introduced  hy  some,  whether  the  obhga- 
tion  of  the  seventh  day  had  really  ceased  ;  and  that  It  had  not, 
a  few  persons  contended  with  considerable  zeal,  and  some  ihow 
of  argument.  This  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  two  causes:  many  of  the  opposers  of  infant  baptism, 
having  been  led  to  maintain  that  all  potiitive  institutions  of  re- 
ligion, munt  have  for  tlieit  foundation  a  positive  divine  command  i 
and  finding  such  a  command  to  observe  the  seventh,  but  no  such 
command  respecting  the  first  dav  of  the  week,  to  be  consistent, 
they  gave  up  the  Christian  Sabbath,  aa  they  had  given  up  infant 
baptism.  I  believe  the  Sabbatarians,  es  they  have  since  been 
called,  have  generally  been  Baptists.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
source  of  the  sentiment  now  adverted  to.  Many  of  the  Puritans, 
in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Day,  resting  the  strength 
of  their  argument  on  the  moral  obligation  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, contended  in  fact  for  the  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  on  the  principles  of  Judaism.  This  drove  some 
men,  such  as  Milton,  to  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  had  entirely 
ceased, 

From  the  operation  of  these  and  other  causes,  there  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  respecting  the  Sabbath,  before  Bax- 
ter wrote  this  treatise.  Hia  object  in  it  is  twofold  ;  to  correct 
those  who  regarded  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  kind  of  Jewish  aabbotb  j 
and  to  confute  those  again  who  either  maintained  the  abrof^tion 
of  a  day  of  sacred  rest  altogether,  or  contended  for  the  continued 
obligation  of  the  Jewish  sabbatli.  He  had  therefore  to  meet 
the  high-cburch  men,  who  looked  on  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a 
holiday  J  such  as  White,  Heylin,  and  Ironside ;  and  those  of  the 
Puritans  who  confounded  it  with  the  Mottaic  ayatem,  such  aa 
Bound,  Cawdry,  and  Palmer ;  with  those  who  were  for  aetUn^ 
aside  the  first  day  of  the  week  entirely. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  moat  judicious  of  Baxter's  worka. 
It  judiciously  combines  controversial  and  practical  discniaion, 
both  of  which  are  managed  with  great  fumess,  and  dkplajr 
great  accuracy  of  scriptural  knowledge.  The  ground  he  takea 
is  stated  in  the  following  series  of  propositions,  which  he  after- 
wards proceeds  to  establish  and  illustrate. 

The  first  proposition  is,  *Tbat  Christ  commissioned  Ua 
apostles  as  his  prin<upal  church  nunifters,  to  teach  th«  cfaurcbet 
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all  his  doctrine,  and  deliver  them  all  his  commands  and  orders, 
and  so  to  settle  and  guide  the  first  churches/  The  second 
proposition  is,  'That  Christ  promised  his  Spirit  accordingly 
to  his  apostles,  to  enable  them  to  do  what  he  had  commissioned 
them  to  do,  by  leading  them  into  all  truth,  and  bringing  his 
words  and  deeds  to  their  remembrance,  and  by  gtiiding  them  as 
his  church's  guides/  The  third  proposition  is,  'That  Chriat 
performed  this  promise,  and  gave  iiis  Spirit  accordingly  to  hi« 
apostles,  to  enable  them  to  do  all  their  commissioned  work. 
The  fourth  proposition  is, '  That  the  apostles  did  actually  sepa- 
rate or  appoint  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  holy  worship,  espe- 
cially in  church  assemblies/  The  fifth  proposition  is,  *  That 
this  act  of  theirs  was  done  by  the  guidance  or  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  was  given  them/ 

''  When  I  have  distinctly  proved  these  five  things,  no  sober, 
understanding  Christian  can  expect  that  I  should  do  any  more, 
towards  the  proof  of  the  question  in  hand,  whether  the  first 
day  of  the  week  be  separated  by  God's  institution  for  holy 
worship,  especially  in  church  assemblies.*'  s 

I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  the  ground  here  taken  is  the  only 
scriptural  and  satisfactory  ground  of  the  divine  obligation  of 
this  sacred  day.  It  places  it  correctly  on  the  footing  of  a  New- 
Testament  ordinance ;  while  it  does  not  deprive  it  of  all  that 
support  from  the  analogy  of  the  original  appointment  of  a  day  of 
rest,  and  of  the  Mosaical  institution,  which  it  may  properly  have. 
Unless  we  reason  from  the  recorded  example  of  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians,  and  regard  that  example  aa  not  less  bind- 
ing than  apostolic  precept,  we  shall  find  very  little  authority 
for  most  of  the  ordinances  of  Christianity. 

"  I  much  pity  and  wonder,"  says  Baxter, ''  at  those  godly  men 
who  are  so  much  for  stretching  the  words  of  Scripture  to  a  sense 
that  other  men  cannot  find  in  them ;  as  that  in  the  word  graven 
imageSy  in  the  second  commandment,  they  can  find  all  set  forms 
of  prayer,  all  composed  studied  sermons,  and  all  things  about 
worship  of  man's  invention,  to  be  images  or  idolatry;  and  yet 
they  cannot  find  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  the 
express  words  of  Col.  ii.  16,  nor  the  other  texts  which  1  have 
cited ;  nor  can  they  find  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  all 
the  texts  and  evidences  produced  for  it."  ^ 

V  Works,  vol.  xiii.  p.  371.  There  is  only  another  writer  of  the  tsms  |ierM 
with  Baxter  known  to  roe,  who  takes  tho  same  view  of  the  aubjcct,  sod  al- 
most the  same  |:round — '  Warren's  Jew's  Sabbath  Antiquated,  and  the  Lord'a 
Day  Institut^l  by  Divine  Authority.'  1659.  4to.    It  is  a.  very  aUe  trcatiM. 

k  Ibid.  p.  36;. 
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In  the  course  of  this  trentisc,  Baxter  gives  r  singular  account 
of  the  way  in  whith  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  wa*  attended 
to  in  his  early  days.  It  is  bd  admiralile  illustration  of  the  Uook 
of  Sports,  the  production  of  the  far- famed  wisdom  of  James  I,, 
and  sanctioned  by  his  inn  Charles. 

"  I  cannot  for^t,"  he  suys,  "  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late 
times,  when  we  lost  the  labours  of  some  of  our  conformable 
godly  teachers  for  not  reading  publicly  the  book  of  spurts  and 
dancing  on  the  I^ord's  Day,  one  of  my  father's  own  tenants  was 
the  town  piper,  hired  by  the  year  (fur  matiy  years  together),  and 
the  place  of  the  dancing  assembly  was  not  an  hundred  yitrds 
from  our  door.  W'e  eould  not,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  eitiirr  letd 
a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise  or  instruct  a 
servant,  but  with  the  iioist;  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the  ohout- 
ings  in  the  street  continually  in  our  ears.  Even  among  a 
tractable  people  we  were  the  common  scorn  of  all  the  ralibic 
in  the  streets,  nnd  culled  purilaiiM,  precisians,  and  hypocrites, 
because  we  rather  choose  to  rend  the  Scriptures,  than  to  do  as 
they  did  ;  thongh  there  was  no  savour  of  nonconformity  in  our 
family.  And  when  the  people  by  the  book  were  allowed  to  play 
and  dance  out  of  public  sen-ice  time,  they  could  so  hardly  break 
off  their  aport!,  that  many  a  time  the  reader  whs  fain  to  stay 
till  the  piper  and  players  would  give  over.  Sometime*  the 
morris-danccr«  would  come  into  the  church  in  all  thtir  linen, 
and  scarfs,  and  antic -dreasea,  with  raorris-bellB  jingling  at  tbair 
legs  ;  and  as  soon  as  common  prayer  was  read,  did  haste  qat 
presently  to  their  play  again."'' 

(!reatlv  as  the  Sabbath  is  still  neglected  or  profaned  among 
ns,  it  ought  to  afford  sincere  satisfaction  that  such  scenea  as  the 
above  could  not  now  be  transacted  in  any  part  of  England.  Much 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  divine  obligation 
of  the  Ijord's  Day  will  he  generally  acknowledged  and  respected 
ill  this  Christian  country.  Had  the  views  of  the  reformers  on 
this  subject  been  more  correct,  greater  progress  would  doubtless 
have  been  made,  as  their  sentiments  would  have  had  an  influ- 
ence on  some  of  the  legal  enactments  of  the  country.  Little 
can  now  be  done,  except  by  the  operation  of  Christian  principle 
and  example  on  the  public  habits  and  manners  of  the  people. 
As  genuine  Christians  increase,  and  their  power  comes  to  be 
more  exerted,  many  evils,  and  among  these  the  profanation  of 
the  I^abbath,  wilt  be  gradually  abated,  and  ultimately  aboiiahcd. 
k  Works,  voL  liii.  p.  444. 
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We  have  now  gone  over  the  various  ethical  writings  of 
Baxter.  How  extensively  he  entered  into  this  department,  and 
how  ably  he  treated  it,  must  be  apparent  even  from  this  im- 
perfect review.  No  class  of  persons,  no  description  of  duty, 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  attention.  Unfettered  by  any  pe- 
culiarities of  his  theological  system,  he  made  it  his  business  to 
stir  up  all  men  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  God  and  others* 
Whatever  the  Law-maker  enjoined,  he  considered  himself  bound 
to  enforce,  regardless  of  all  tlie  excuses  which  men  plead,  and 
the  apologies  which  they  offer  for  any  act  of  disobedience. 
He  never  thought  of  allowing  moral  impotence,  that  is,  indis- 
position to  do  the  will  of  God,  as  a  reason  for  noncompliance. 
On  the  contrary,  he  made  use  of  this  very  indisposition  aa  a 
reason  why  men  should  repent,  and  seek  for  strength  where 
alone  it  is  to  be  found.  If  evangelical  motives  do  not  always 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  this  class  of  his  writings,  it  is 
not  because  he  wished  to  keep  them  out  of  view,  but  because 
he  either  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  understood,  or 
considered  it  important  to  give  prominence  to  certiun  other 
topics,  which  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  sometimes  in  danger 
of  overlooking.  Take  his  writings  of  this  class  as  a  whole,  they 
are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  furnish  a  most  complete  answer 
to  all  who  would  charge  those  who  preach  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  with  indifference,  or  inattention  to  the  claims  of  morality. 
No  man  contended  more  strenuously  than  Baxter  for  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus,  as  a  Saviour ;  and  no  man  more  zealously  preached 
him  as  Christy  the  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


WORKS    ON    CATHOLIC   COMMUNION. 

Vmtj  ot  tbe  Early  Cbriilitins— Cnutei  of  Sepuralian— Meani  of  Re-Uuion— 
Scntini«DU  of  Hall  on  tb'n  Subjitt— Baiter,  the  Orisinatut,  m  Mudero 
Tiinci,  of  the  true  Pfinciiilc  of  Catholic  Comtnuoion— HU  virioti*  1*- 
boun  to  proiDDtc  it — *  CbridiaD  CuDcuril ' — Cburcb  CoDHDunian  &t  Kld- 
(lcrmiD)tcr — ■  Agreement  urMiaiitcn  in  WorcrsUrihire ' — '  DiipuulioDi 
of  Rl{bt  to  the  Sacrainents ' — Sir  William  Morice — ■  ConliruiHtiaa  ■od 
Rcitaurstiun' — '  Diiputatiotis  on  Cburch  Gofemnient'  —  Dedicated  to 
Richard  Cromwell — '  Juilgment  concerning  Mr.  Dur;  ' — Some  Account 
or  Durji— '  Uiiivenil  Couconl'— Baiter't  Elfarta  in  proinoiiiiE  Union  re- 
tarded by  tbe  Itesturation — '  Catholic  Unity' — 'True  Calhulic  and  Catho- 
lic Church—'  Cure  uf  Cliurcb  Uviiiimt '— CoDtroveriy  with  Bas»haii— 
■Defence  of  ilic  Priacijilei  ol  I*»e' — 'Second  Aitniomtiun  to  Baj- 
shaw  ' — •  Chureli  lulJ  of  Bngahao't  Scandal'  —  Further  Account  of 
Bagihaw — '1'rur  and  only  Way  ot  Concord  *—■  Calbulic  Communion 
Defended,'  in  Five  Pnrts— •  Judgment  of  Sir  KiDlIhew  tialc'— •  Bailer'i 
Sente  of  the  Subicrihed  Articlet '— '  Cburch  Concord'— 'Of  National 
Churchei ' — •  Moral  Prii^noilicallon ' — Summary  View  of  Baxter*!  Seotl- 
roenti  on  Catlialic  Communion  aud  Church  Government. 

When  the  kiugrlom  of  heaven  wus  first  set  up  among  men, 
there  was  only  iiuc  name  by  which  its  subjects  were  designated, 
but  one  autliority  to  whirh  they  ail  bowed,  and  one  fellowship 
to  wliich  ihev  all  belonged.  A  primitive  Chri!>tiaii  could  have 
formed  no  idea  of  the  character  of  a  person,  or  the  kind  of 
treatment  to  wliiuh  he  was  entitled,  whom  he  wa.t  called  ui  re- 
cognise as  a  believer,  but  with  whom  he  must  not  hare  com- 
inimion  in  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Gospel.  Then 
ivere  differences  of  opinion  and  practice  then  aa  well  m  now, 
hut  such  a  thing  as  1  have  adverted  to  could  neither  hne 
heen  understood  nor  practised.  Had  Christianity  been  left 
to  maintain  and  extend  itself  in  the  world  by  its  own  un- 
aided power,  and  its  own  scriptural  means,  it  is  probiUile 
that  this  state  of  things  wotild  have  continued.  But  iib«i 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  define  it  more  kccwmteljr  tiuBl ' 
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than  God  himself  had  done;  to  require  men  to  submit  to 
human  expositions  of  the  faith,  rather  than  to  the  faith  itself; 
and  to  employ  coercive  measures  to  preserve  and  enforce  uni- 
formity of  opinion  and  practice,  the  glorious  unity  of  the 
church  of  Christ  was  intaded  and  destroyed  by  the  very  means 
devised  to  preserve  it. 

The  wretched  state  of  division  which  still  subsists  in  the 
Christian  church,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  continuance  of  these 
causes.  Terms  of  communion,  entirely  of  human  framing,  con- 
tinue to  enclose  and  hedge  up  the  several  parties  into  which 
the  Christian  world  is  divided,  and  to  keep  them  separate  from 
one  another.  God  is  not  sufficiently  trusted  to  take  care  of  his 
own  cause,  and  to  preserve  his  kingdom  from  ruin.  Man  must 
devise  his  schemes  of  preservation  and  enlargement^  must  inter- 
pose the  use  of  his  power  and  the  dictum  of  his  authority  to 
maintain  unity  and  peace.  In  the  mean  time,  all  is  weakness^ 
alienation,  and  anarchy. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  Uiat  if  Christians  acted  more  ac- 
cording to  their  own  feelings,  and  less  under  the  influence  of 
authority,  custom,  or  interest,  a  different  state  of  things  would 
soon  appear.  Did  they  consult  the  Scriptures  more,  and  human 
opinion  less ;  were  it  their  sole  object  to  ascertain  facts  and 
principles  as  the  groundwork  of  their  own  obedience,  instead 
of  looking  for  the  confirmation  of  hypotheses,  or  for  arguments 
to  justify  received  systems;  and  did  they,  in  connexion  with 
this  conduct,  determine  to  hold  fellowship  with  all  whom  they 
could  regard  as  holding  the  same  Head,  substantial  unity  in  the 
church  of  Christ  would  soon  be  agahi  restored.  But  if  men 
will  give  up  nothing  that  they  have  been  taught  by  tradition  or 
authority  to  receive ;  if  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some  of  the 
five  points  is  deemed  incompatible  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Christian  character ;  if  the  ministry  of  a  servant  of  Christ  is 
considered  invalid,  unless  he  has  received  it  from  episcopal  or 
prcsbyterian  hands;  if  Christian  communion  is  made  dependent 
on  submission  to  a  particular  form  of  baptism,  or  a  parti«» 
cular  mode  of  observing  the  Lord's  supper ;  if  all  churches 
must  be  regarded  as  sectarian  and  schismatical  which  are  not 
established  by  human  laws ;  then,  while  these  things  arc  thus 
viewed  and  maintained,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  love  and 
union  among  the  followers  of  Christ. 

^^  If  we  consult  the  Scriptures,"  says  an  eloquent  wriier^ 
<*  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  the  unity  of  lh«. 
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ohuTL'li  is  not  merely  a  doctrine  most  clearly  revealed,  but 
that  its  practieal  exemplification  is  one  of  the  principal  designs 
of  the  Chrietian  dispensation.  VVc  are  expresaly  told  that  our 
Saviour  purposed  by  his  death,  to  '  gather  together  in  one  the 
children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad,'  aud  for  the  occonf 
plishment  of  this  desi|;n,  he  interceded  during  his  lost  momenta, 
in  language  which  instructs  us  to  consider  it  as  the  grand 
means  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  His  prophetic  antici- 
pations were  not  disappointed;  for  while  a  visible  unanimity  pre- 
vailed amongst  his  followers,  hia  cause  everywhere  triumphed : 
tile  concentrated  zeal,  the  ardent  co-operation  of  a  comparative 
few,  impelled  by  one  spirit  and  directed  to  one  object,  went 
more  than  a  match  for  hostile  myriads.  No  sooner  was  clut 
bond  of  unity  broken  by  the  prevalence  of  intestine  quarrels 
and  dissemions,  than  the  interetca  of  (ruth  languished,  until 
Mahometanism  in  the  east,  and  Popery  in  the  west,  com- 
pleted the  work  rif  deterioration,  which  the  loss  of  primitire 
simplicity  and  love,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  intolerance, 
first  commenced. 

"  If  the  religion  of  Christ  ever  resumes  her  ancient  lustre, 
and  we  arc  assured  by  the  highest  authority  she  will,  it  must  Iw 
by  retracing  our  steps,  by  reverting  to  the  original  ptinciplea  un 
which,  coTisidercd  pt  a  cociai  iFi'titiition,  it  was  fniinded.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  first  age»— we  must  lesra 
to  (juit  a  subtle  and  disputatious  theology  for  a  religion  of  love, 
emanating  from  a  few  divinely  energetic  principles  which  per> 
vade  almost  every  page  of  inspiration,  and  demand  nothing  for 
their  cordial  reception  and  belief,  besides  an  humble  and  con- 
trite heart.  Reserving  to  ourselves  the  utmost  ireedoin  of 
thought  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  piutung 
our  ijj[|uirics,  as  far  as  our  opportunities  admit,  into  every 
department  of  revealed  truth,  we  shall  not  dreajn  of  obtruding 
precarious  conclusions  on  others  as  articles  of  faith,  but  shall 
receive,  with  open  arms,  all  who  appear  to  love  our  Lord  Jeatis 
Christ  in  sincerity,  and  find  a  sufficient  bond  of  union,  a  suffi- 
cient scope  for  all  our  sympatiiies  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cian. 
If  the  Saviour  appears  to  be  loved,  obeyed,  and  adored ;  if  hU 
lilood  is  sjirinkled  on  the  conscience,  aud  his  Spirit  reside*  in 
llie  heart,  why  should  we  be  dissatisfied?  We,  who  profess  to 
be  actuated  by  no  other  motive,  to  live  to  no  other  purpose, 
than  the  promotion  of  bis  interest."' 

>  lldll'a'RepljrtgKinfhorii,'  p.»l^-353,    Tbi  Mik of  At  l«n  1M«( ' 
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Concurring  most  cordially  in  the  justice  and  importance 
of  the  sentiments  tlius  admirably  expressed,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  I  bring  before  the  reader  the  opinions  of  Baxter, 
on  the  subject  of  Catholic  communion.  Here  he  was  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged :  for  it  will 
be  found  that  his  views  did  not  altogether  accord  with  those 
of  any  party  during  his  own  time ;  although  there  were  a  few 
persons  who  then  held  similar  opinions.  Rigid  Episcopa- 
lians^ Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  all  objected  tp 
some  of  his  principles  of  religious  fellowship,  and  to  the  great 
object  of  his  efforts ;  yet  a  few  of  all  these  classes  agreed  with 
him  on  the  main  subject.  That  subject  will  probably  be  found 
to  confer  on  Baxter,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  honours;  that 
he  was  among  the  first  of  our  countrymen,  who  advocated  the 
broad  and  important  principle,  that  the  only  term  of  com-* 
munion  in  the  Christian  church  ought  to  be  a  profession  of  the 
faith  of  Christ,  worthy  of  credit ;  tliat  we  are  bound  to  receive 
all  whom  God  has  received ;  to  exclude  those  only  whom  he 
appears  not  to  have  approved  ;  and  that  though  there  be  con* 
siderable  diversity  of  opinion,  and  even  of  practice,  among  such 
as  expect  to  meet  in  heaven  at  last,  they  ought  to  acknowledge 
one  another  as  Christians  on  earth,  and  to  hold  fellowship  in 
all  things  in  which  they  arc  agreed,  and  can  walk  together* 

To  produce  this  visible  union  among  all  true  Christians  was 
the  great  object  to  which  Baxter  may  be  said  to  have  devoted 
his  life.  .  Most  of  his  controversies  arose  out  of  his  solicitude  to 
accomplish  this  most  desirable  consummation ;  and  he  never 
failed  more  to  his  own  mortification,  than  when  he  lost  hit 
labour  on  this  object,  or  stirred  up  further  strife.  He  studied 
it  profoundly,  he  entered  into  the  prosecution  of  it  with  the 

Hall,  A.M.  from  which  the  above  quutatioD  is  inade»ms  do  hit  oUier  publications 
iu  this  controversy,  well  deserves  to  be  coDsuhed  ;  for  thou|fb  they  all  chiefly 
refer  to  the  subject  of  Baptism,  his  {general  principles  admit  of  a  much  mora 
e&teuded  application.  The  volume  of  Dr.  Mason,  formerly  of  New  York,  oa 
the  same  subject,  is  also  worthy  of  perusal.  It  is  singular,  that  while  Pmby* 
teriaus.  Baptists,  and  Independents,  have  thus  been  i^radually  approximatiiif 
to  each  other,  and  are  likely  to  amali^amate  finally  into  one  liody.  Episcopacy 
dues  not  appear  to  have  advanced  one  step,  or,  iu  the  slij^htcst  degree,  to  have 
lowered  its  tone  or  iU  pretensions.  It  is  as  lofty  and  unyielding  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Baxter,  'llie  ultimate  effect  of  this  on 
itself,  and  the  other  communities,  it  is  not  for  me  to  predict ;  but  sbosid  m 
general  and  cordial  union  of  the  other  denominations  eveutuaUly  taka  place» 
and  Episcopacy  still  refuse  to  acknowledge  them  as  brethren,  the  questkwg 
who  are  the  schismatics,  will  no  longer  be  of  difficult  solutloD,  and  tJit  Ihiw 
of  the  contest  will  soon  bs  decided* 
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ntiDDBt  ardour;  And  from  the  first  moTneiit  of  his  public  life  to 
the  last  he  never  lost  sight  of  it. 

The  religious  disorders  and  disaeiisioiis  in  the  kingdom  during 
the  lime  of  the  civil  waw,  greatly  affected  him.  In  the  army  he 
spent  several  years  of  his  miiiistry,  endeavouring  to  suhdue  the 
spirit  of  division  which  he  there  witnessed.  When  he  settled 
s  second  time  at  Kidderminster,  lie  exerted  himself  to  reconcile 
and  harmonize  ail  parties  in  the  place  ;  and  succeeded.  He  cor- 
responded piivaCely  with  Gataker,  Vines,  Bishop  Brownrig, 
Owen,  Hammond,  and  other  eminent  men,  on  the  terms  and 
means  of  union.  He  then  made  some  attempts  with  ihc  minis- 
ters of  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  at  last  extended  the 
attempt  to  the  county  of  Worcester  at  large ;  and  was  success- 
ful beyond  his  expectations.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
uniting,  without  requiring  a  compromise  of  principle.  Episco- 
palian)! and  Preshytcrians,  Independents  and  Baptists,  in  one 
common  fellowship,  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  he  generalized  the  principles  of  communion,  pla- 
cing them  on  the  simple  ground  of  the  sincere  profession  of 
our  common  Christianity ;  he  inculcated  strongly  the  doctrines 
of  Christian  liberty  and  forbearance ;  and  endeavoured  t«  lessen 
the  confidence  of  the  several  parties  in  the  divine  right  of  their 
respective  systems.  He  diligently  sought  out  the  things  in  which 
all  Christians  agree,  and  dwelt  on  their  importance;  he  painted 
in  the  brightest  colours  the  comparatively  trivial  nature  of  the 
things  in  which  they  differ ;  and  represented  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  guilt,  the  folly,  and  the  danger  of  maintaining  divi- 
sive courses,  or  of  living  in  alienation  from  Christian  brethren. 

The  first  work  which  he  published  on  this  highly  interesting 
and  important  subject  is  one,  in  the  authorship  of  which  he 
had  only  a  part,  though  that  was  a  principal  one,  'Christian 
Concord;  or,  the  Agreement  of  the  Associated  Pastors  and 
Churches  of  Worcestershire :  with  Richard  Baxter's  Explica- 
tion and  Defence  of  it,  and  his  Exhortation  to  Unity.'  1653. 4ta. 
It  contains  the  propositions  and  rules  adopted  by  the  associated 
ministers,  the  profession  of  faith  in  which  they  agreed,  and 
Baxter's  explanations  of  some  passages  in  the  propositiona 
and  confession  chiefly  intended  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple of  KidderminMer. 

This  agreement  resulted  from  a  voluntary  association  of 
the  ministers  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  formed  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  Baxter,  and  among  whom  he  acted  ta  a  sort  of 

vou  f.  P  P 
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moderator^  or  president^  during  most  of  the  time  which  he 
spent  at  Kidderminster.  The  object  of  it  was  to  promote  mi- 
nisterial intercourse  and  improvement ;  to  assist  each  other  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  and  in  main- 
taining discipline  and  order  in  their  respective  congregations. 
It  was  not  strictly  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent. 
It  was  not  Episcopal;  for  it  acknowledged  no  superiority 
among  the  ministers.  It  was  not  Presbyterian,  for  it  disclaimed 
the  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  associated  minis- 
ters, and  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  people  **  to  try  and 
discern"  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers.  It  was  not  Inde- 
pendent, because  it  recognised  the  right  of  ministers  to  act 
separately  from  the  people,  acknowledged  the  common  parochial 
boundaries,  and  the  magistrates'  lud  in  certain  cases.  Yet  does 
the  whole  constitution  of  this  associated  body,  and  its  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  particular  churches,  correspond  more  with  the 
voluntary  character  of  Congregational  churches  than  with  any 
other  system.  This  remark  will  apply  generally  to  Baxter's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  church-government  and  commu- 
nion. He  objected  to  being  considered  an  Independent,  as  he 
objected  to  all  party  distinctions ;  but  his  writings  and  conduct 
were  more  in  support  of  modified  Independency  than  of  any 
other  system. 

In  confirination  and  illustration  of  this  pointy  I  shall  here 
give,  from  himself,  an  account  of  the  system  he  pursued  while 
at  Kidderminster,  though  written  long  after  he  had  left  it.  It 
])resents  before  us  the  whole  apparatus  which  he  employed,  and 
explains  his  general  views  of  church-fellowship  and  eccledaar 
tical  discipline.  It  shows  that  Baxter  was  the  minister  of  a 
voluntary  congregation,  and  pastor  of  a  separate  church,  whgae 
discipline  was  neither  aided  nor  restrained  by  the  civil  powersi 
tliough  Baxter  was  supported  by  the  funds  which  belonged  to 
the  Establishment. 

*^  When  I  undertook  a  parish  charge  myself,  I  kept  with  me 
two  ministers,  to  assist  me  at  one  parish  church  and  a  small 
chapeU  I  had  three  godly  justices  of  peace  in  the  parish,  whO| 
to  countenance  our  discipline,  kept  their  monthly  meeting  at  th^ 
same  time  and  place.  I  had  four  ancient  godly  men  that  per- 
formed the  office  of  deacons.  I  had  above  twenty  of  the  seniors  of 
the  laity,  who,  without  pretence  of  any  office,  met  with  us,  to  be 
witnesses  that  we  did  the  church  and  sinners  no  wrong,  and  lo. 
awe  the  offenders  by  tlieir  presence.    These  met  once  a  montb 
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together.  We  had  almost  all  the  worthy  ministers  of  the 
connty  agreeing  and  a»sociatC<I  to  ilo  the  like  tn  iheir  Kevcml 
parishes,  as  far  as  tbcy  were  sbl?,  that  unity  might  the  more 
convince  the  offenders.  We  had,  in  the  same  town,  the  next 
day  after  our  monthly  town  meetiiig^  un  assembly  of  a  dozen  or 
twenty  such  ministers,  to  edify  each  other,  and  that  those  might 
he  tried  by  them  and  before  them,  whether  we  could  persuade 
them  to  repentance,  who  would  not  be  prevailed  with  by  ourselvea. 
And,  what  was  our  ease  incomparably  beyond  all  thiit,  neither 
the  times  nor  our  judgment  allowing  us  to  use  discipline  upon 
any  but  such  as  consented  to  our  office  ami  relation  to  them, 
we  told  them  that  we  had  all  agreed  only  to  exercise  so  much 
of  discipline,  as  Episcopal,  Preshvterian,  and  Independent, 
had  no  controversy  about  (some  of  the  Episcopal  joining  us)  { 
and  that  we  would  exercise  it  in  all  our  flocks,  but  we  could  be 
pastors  to  none  against  their  wills.  Whereupon,  of  about  three 
thousand  persons,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  or  more  of 
which  were  at  age  to  be  communicants,  all  refused  to  do  any 
more  than  hear  me  preach,  for  fear  of  discipline,  except  about 
six  hundred,  or  a  few  more.  These  six  hundred  ivcre  the  most 
UQderstanding,  religious  part  of  the  parish :  all  the  grossly 
ignorant,  and  the  common  swearers,  and  all  the  drunkards  and 
scandalous  persons,  were  among  the  refusers,  except  about  five 
or  six  young  men  that  had  got  such  a  love  to  tippling  that  they 
could  not  leave  it.  These  hid  their  sin  awhile,  but  could 
not  long:  yet  the  trouble  and  work  that  these  five  or  six 
men  made  us,  sometimes  by  drunkGnnes>i,  sometimes  by  fight- 
ing, sometimes  by  slandering  their  neighbours,  or  such-like, 
were  more  than  it  is  easy  for  an  unexperienced  person  to  believe, 
So  hard  was  it  to  bring  them  to  a  confession  of  their  sins,  or  to 
ask  their  forgiveness  whom  they  groMnly  wronged,  that  when  we 
endeavoured,  with  all  onr  skill,  to  convince  them,  and  used 
gentle  exhortation,  and  also  opened  to  them  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord ;  when  we  prayed  before  them  that  God  would  give  Uiem 
repentance;  when  their  own  parents  and  relations  joined  with 
-w ;  all  would  not  make  them  confers  their  sin,  but  we  were 
forced  to  cast  them  out  of  our  communion,  for  the  most  pajt 
of  them.  Among  all  the  rest,  there  were  some  that  nome- 
times  would  need  admonition  and  reconciliation  with  one  an- 
other, which  found  us  some  work.  Hut  if  we  had  been  troubled 
M'ith  all  the  other  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  of  the  parish, 
and  so  with  all  the  other  swearer^,  railers,  common  drunkards, 
IT  2 
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some  infidels,  &c.,  what  work  should  we  have  had !  So  nrach 
as  I  dare  confidently  say  that,  without  being  half  so  strict  and 
troublesome  as  the  ancient  canons  were,  we  could  not  possibly 
have  done  more  in  the  work  of  discipline  than  govern  one 
parish.  Nor  could  we  have  done  so  much,  but  M^th  such  omis- 
sions as  nothing  but  disability  would  have  quieted  our  consci* 
ences  under."  ^ 

This  extract  presents  a  very  clear  and  succinct  view  of  the 
system  Baxter  acted  on  while  minister  of  Kidderminster, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  principles  of  com- 
munion which  he  advocated  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His 
church,  it  is  evident,  was  a  voluntary  association,  distinct  firom 
the  people  of  the  parish,  and  from  the  general  congregation. 
To  this  select  body  he  dispensed  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  on  its  members  alone  he  exercised  the  discipline  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  At  the  same  time,  lie  was  regarded, 
in  some  sense,  as  the  parochial  clergyman,  and  was  counte- 
nanced in  various  ways  by  the  magistrates.  His  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  himself,  formed  also  a  voluntary  associaUon  for 
mutual  counsel  and  aid  in  their  general  work ;  and  to  enforce, 
by  their  combined  influence,  such  measures  as,  individually, 
they  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  carry.  The  state  of  the 
times,  as  has  been  remarked  in  another  place,  enabled  Baxter 
and  his  brethren  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct,  which,  either  as 
ministers  of  a  regular  establishment,  or  as  dissenters  from  it, 
they  could  not  have  done. 

Of  the  publication  of  his  'Christian  Concord,'  he  aays, 
"  When  we  set  on  foot  our  association  in  Worcestershire,*  I 
was  desired  to  print  our  agreement,  with  an  explication  of  the 
several  articles,  which  I  did  in  a  small  book,  in  which  I  have 
given  the  reasons  why  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterians,  and  Inde- 
pendents, might  and  should  unite,  on  such  terms,  without  any 
change  of  any  of  their  principles ;  but  I  confess  that  the  new 
Episcopal  party,  that  follow  Grotius  too  far,  and  deny  the  very 
being  of  all  the  ministers  and  churches  that  have  not  diocesan 
bishops,  arc  not  capable  of  union  with  the  rest  upon  such  terms. 
And  hereby  I  gave  notice  to  the  gentry  and  others  of  the  roy- 
alists in  England,  of  the  great  danger  they  were  in  of  changing 

**  *  Treatise  of  Episcopacy/  pp.  IR5,  186. 

*  Id  the  Appendix  to  bis  Life  there  is  inserted  a  Iod|;  P*p€r  of  reply  to 
Mine  exceptions  a^^ainst  the  *  Worcestershire  Af^reemeDt/  ami  *  Ckrisiiaa 
Cuocord/  written  hy  a  uameless  author,  aud  sent  bj  Dti  WanaitirTt*  Tba 
author  1  suppose  to  have  been  Wsrmitfye  himself. 
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their  ecclesiastical  cause,  by  following  new  leaders  that  were  for 
Grotiatiism.  But  this  admonition  did  greatly  offend  the  guilty, 
who  now  began  to  get  the  reins,  though  the  ohl  Epiticnpol 
Protestants  confessed  it  all  to  be  true.  There  is  nothing  bring- 
eth  greater  hatred  and  sufferings  on  a  man  than  to  foreknow 
the  mischief  that  men  in  power  are  doing  and  intend,  and  to 
warn  the  world  of  it :  for  while  they  are  resolutely  going  on 
with  it,  they  will  proclaim  him  a  slanderer  that  revealeth  it, 
and  use  him  accordingly;  and  never  be  ashamed  when  they  have 
done  it,  and  thereby  declare  all  which  he  foretold  to  be  true."  " 

He  published  in  1656,  '  The  Agreement  of  divers  Ministers 
in  the  county  of  ^Vo^ceste^,  and  some  adjacent  parts,  for 
catechising  or  personal  instructing  all  in  their  several  parishes 
that  will  consent  thereunto.'  12mo.  This  is  a  small  production 
entirely  practical  in  its  nature,  containing  the  articles  of  their 
agreement,  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to  submit  to  the  nccea- 
sary  work  of  catechising,  and  the  profession  of  faith  and  cate- 
chism,  which  they  were  expected  to  make  and  learn.  In 
cODseciuence  of  Baxter's  influence  and  example,  the  minister* 
who  signed  this  agreement,  and  many  others,  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  catechising  their  congregations,  which  it  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  Agreement  to  promote.  Speaking  on  tliis  subject, 
in  reference  to  himself,  he  says, 

"  Of  all  the  works  that  ever  I  attempted,  this  yielded  mc 
most  comfort  in  the  practice  of  it.  All  men  thought  that  tho 
people,  especially  the  aucieuter  sort,  would  never  have  sub- 
mitted to  this  course,  and  so  that  it  would  have  come  to  no- 
thing :  but  God  gave  me  a  tractable,  wiUing  people,  and  gave  mo 
also  interest  in  them  ;  and  when  I  had  begun,  and  my  people 
had  given  a  good  example  to  other  parishes,  and  especially  the 
ministers  so  unanimously  concurring,  that  none  gainsayed  ua, 
it  prevailed  with  the  parishes  about.  I  set  two  days  a  wcok 
upnn  for  this  employment ;  my  faithful,  unwearied  asbistant  and 
myself,  took  fourteen  families  every  week  ;  those  in  the  Uiwii 
came  to  us  to  our  houses  ;  those  in  the  pari»h  my  AmiKtanl  went 
to,  to  their  houses,  besides  what  a  curaiu  did  at  a  chapelry. 
First  they  recited  the  catechism  to  us,  a  family  only  being  pro- 
sent  at  a  time,  and  no  stranger  admitted :  after  that,  I  first 
helped  them  to  understand  it,  and  next  inquired  modestly  into 
the  state  of  their  souls,  and  lastly  endeavoured  to  set  nil  home 
to  Uie  convincing,  awakening,  and  resolving,  of  their  hearts  ac 
"  Life,  port  i.  rr.  Ill,  lU. 
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cording  to  their  several  conditions ;  bestowing  about  ati  hour 
and  the  labour  of  a  sermon  iiith  every  family.  I  found  h  «o 
effectual,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  that  few  went  away  with- 
out some  seeming  humiliation,  conviction,  and  purpose,  and 
promise  for  a  holy  life.  Except  half  a  dozen  or  thereabonta 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  senseless,  all  the  families  in  the  town 
came  to  me;  and  though  the  first  time,  they  came  with  fear  and 
backwardness ;  after  that,  they  longed  for  their  turn  to  come 
again.  So  that  I  hope  God  did  good  to  many  by  it :  and  yet 
this  was  not  all  the  comfort  I  had  in  it.''  * 

The  practice  referred  to  was  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  }3axter's  usefulness  while  in  Kidderminster.  It 
brought  him  into  contact  with  every  family  and  individual  in  hit 
parish,  which,  with  the  fidelity  of  his  addresses  to  them.  Wis 
productive  of  the  most  salutary  results.  His  connexion  with  the 
Worcestershire  Union,  and  the  little  publication  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  led  to  his  being  appointed  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress to  his  ministerial  brethren,  which  afterwards  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  *  The  Reformed  Pastor,'  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  his  publications. 

His  next  work,  in  this  class,  is  a  considerable  quarto  volume, 
entitled,  ^  Certain  Disputations  of  Right  to  Sacraments,  and  the 
True  Nature  of  Visible  Christianity,  &c.'  1656<  The  nature 
and  object  of  this  book  I  shall  leave  himself  to  explain.  The 
following  passage  will  show  that  Baxter  held  sentiments  respecU 
ing  the  purity  of  Christian, fellowship,  which  were  not  eonaiar- 
ent  with  the  practice  of  the  church  of  England. 

^^  Mr.  Blake  having  replied  to  some  things  in  my  Apology, 
especially  about  right  to  the  sacraments,  or  the  just  subjecta  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's-supper,  1  wrote  five  disputations  on  thoae 
points,  proving  that  it  is  not  the  reality  of  a  dogmatical  or  joatify- 
iijg  faith,  nor  yet  the  profession  of  bare  assent,  called  a  dogttu^ 
t  cal  faith  by  many ;  but  only  the  profession  of  a  saving  faith, 
which  is  the  condition  of  men's  title  to  church  commmiioft 
coram  ecclesia;  and  that  hypocrites  are  but  analogically  or 
equivocally  called  Christians,  believers,  and  saints,  &c  with 
much  more  to  decide  the  most  troublesome  controversy  of 
that  time,  which  was  about  the  necessary  qualification  and  title 
of  church  members  and  communicants.  Many  men  have  been 
perplexed  about  that  point  and  that  book.  Some  think  it 
Cometh  too  near  the  Independents,  and  sodie^  that  it  it  too 

•  Life,  part  i^  pp,  179,  IM 
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far  from  thmi ;  and  many  think  it  very  hard  th.tt  a  credible 
profession  of  true  faith  and  repentance  (ihould  be  made  the 
stated  qualification  :  because  they  ihink  it  incredible  that  all  the 
Jewish  members  were  such.  But  1  Tiave  sifted  this  point  mora 
exactly  and  dili^ntly,  in  my  thoughts,  than  any  other  contro- 
versy whatsoever;  and  fain  I  would  have  found  some  other  quali- 
fication to  take  up  with :  Either  the  profession  of  some  lower 
faith  than  that  which  hath  the  promise  of  salvation.  Or,  It 
least  such  a  profession  of  saving  faith  as  needeth  not  to  be  credi- 
ble at  all.  But  the  evidence  of  truth  hath  forced  me  from  all 
other  ways,  and  suffered  me  fo  rest  no  where  hut  here.  That  pr»- 
fession  should  be  made  necessary  without  any  respect  at  all  U> 
credibility,  and  consequently  to  the  verity  of  the  fiuth  professed. 
In  incredible,  and  a  contradiction,  and  the  very  word  profes- 
sion signifieth  more.  I  was  forced  to  observe  tliat  those  who 
ill  charity  would  believe  another  profession  to  be  the  title  to 
church  communion  do  greatly  cross  their  own  design  of  charl^. 
While  they  would  not  be  bound  to  believe  men  to  be  whU 
they  profess,  for  fear  of  excluding  many  whom  they  cannot  be- 
lieve, they  do  leave  themselves  and  all  others  as  not  obliged  to 
love  any  church  member  as  such,  with  the  love  which  is  due  to  a 
true  Christian,  but  only  with  sucli  a  love  as  they  owe  to  the  meffl> 
hers  of  the  devil ;  and  so  deny  iheni  the  kernel  of  charity,  by 
giving  the  shell  to  a  few  more  than  they  xhould  do.  Wka-eatf 
vpon  my  deepest  tearch,  I  am  sattajied  that  a  credible  profe»~ 
aioa  oj  true  ChrUtianiiy  ia  it  that  deiwmiuatelh  tlte  adult  viaiblt 
Chmtian."v 

There  may  be  some  theoretical  difference  of  opinion  among 
Christians  about  wliat  is  included  in,  or  essential  to,  a  credible 
profession,  but,  generally  speaking,  religious  persons  commonly 
agree  in  their  opinion  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
Christians.  Now  if  this  kind  of  profession  is  held  to  i>c  neces- 
sary to  Christian  coinmniiion,  it  is  at  oticc  obvious  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  England  matte  no  suitable  provision  for 
their  operation.  There  is  not  in  that  establishment  any  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  openly  profane  or  worldly,  and  the  peoplA 
of  God.  The  evidence  of  the  posscKsion  of  true  religion  is  nOt 
in  it,  the  condition  of  enjoying  even  the  most  sacred  ordinances. 
On  this  point  therefore,  Baxter  approached  nearer  to  tlie  Inde- 
pendenCs  than  he  seemed  willing  to  avowj  and  his  practice 
while  at  Kidderminster  appears  to  have  corresponded  with  his 
theoretical  views  on  this  subject.  In  a  parish  consisting  Of  ecve- 
r  Llfe.pstll.  i>|>.  113,111. 
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ral  thousands,  with  n  regular  congregation  of  about  eighteen 
hundred  persons,  there  were  only  about  six  hundred  whom  he 
regarded  as  church  members,  lo  whom  he  administered  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel ;  and  sucb  was  his  regard  to  clmracter,  that 
he  declared  there  were  not  a  dozen  of  those  persons  in  whose 
piety  he  had  not  great  confidence. 

The  discussions  of  this  volume,  therefore,  are  of  great  im- 
portance; and,  on  the  several  paints  of  which  it  treats,  the 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  Baxter's  sentiments,  or  of 
forming  his  own,  may  consult  it  to  advantage.  The  following 
are  the  leading  topics ;  *'  Whether  ministers  may  admit  persona 
into  the  church  of  Christ  by  baptism,  upon  the  bare,  verbal 
profesdon  of  the  true  Christian,  saving  faith,  without  staying  for, 
or  requiring  any  further  evidences  of,  sincerity  ? "  This  he  de- 
termines in  the  affirmative.  "  Whether  ministers  must  or  may 
baptize  the  children  of  those  that  profess  not  saving  faith,  upou 
the  profession  of  any  other  faith  that  comes  short  of  it  ?  "  This 
he  resolves  in  the  negative.  "Whether  the  infants  of  noto- 
riously ungodly  baptized  patents  have  right  to  be  haptiaed  ? 
Whether  any  besides  regenerate  believers  and  their  seed  have  a 
right  to  the  sacraments,  given  them  by  God,  and  may  thereupon 
require  them  and  receive  them  ?  "  Both  these  qucsliona  he 
answers  negatively.  "  Whether  hypocrites,  and  other  unre- 
generate  persons,  I>c  called  church  members.  Christians,  be- 
lievers, saints,  adopted,  justified,  &c,;  um vocally,  analogically, 
or  equivocally  ? " 

into  all  these  subjects  he  enters  very  fully,  but  in  his  cha- 
racteristic manner ;  dividing,  distinguishing,  and  explaining,  till 
he  leaves  it  sometimes  doubtful  how  he  is  to  be  understood, 
unless  we  advert  to  his  own  practice.  What  is  dubious  in  his 
theoretical  discussions,  may  thus  be  easily  explained.  Bax- 
ter did  not  regard  differences  of  opinion  on  various  doctrinal 
questions,  or  respecting  cliurch  government  of  much  impor- 
tance, wiiile  he  could  regard  the  parties  as  real  Christians,  and 
disposed  to  live  in  peace  ivitli  others.  To  these  two  points  he 
considered  all  other  things  subordinate.  Christian  fellowship, 
with  him,  was  not  the  fellowship  of  Calvinists  or  Anninian*,  of 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  or  Baptists;  it  was 
the  fellowship  of  Christians,  holding  the  one  faith  and  h(^  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  unity  of  spirit,  and  righteousness  of 
life.  Iliis  is  the  only  Catholic  communion  which  is  worth 
contending  for ;  and  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  will,  ia  diw 
time,  absorb  all  other  party  distinctions  aod  disputes. 
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The  only  book  which  discusses  the  principles  of  this  work  of 
Baxter's,  known  to  me,  is  the  'Coena  quasi  Koine;  or,  the 
New  Closures  broken  down,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  laid  Torth 
in  common  for  ali  Church  Members  having  a  Dogmatical  Faith.' 
By  William  Morice,  esq.  of  Werrington.  1657.  4to.  It  is  not  a 
professed  answer  to  Baxter,  but  takes  up  the  ground  with  a  vaat 
profusion  of  miscellaneous  learning.  The  author  was  quite  an 
Enutian,  on  the  subject  of  church  government,  and  contended 
for  principles  which  are  utterly  destructive  of  all  discipline,  ex- 
cept as  administered  by  the  civil  magistrate.  He  was  knighted 
bjr  Charles  11.  at  his  landing,  and  occupied  the  important  post 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  seven  years  after  the  Restoration.  The 
work  above-mentioned  is  a  great  curiosity  for  the  display  of 
classical  reading  which  it  affords.  Every  page  is  stuck  full  of 
learned  quotation,  evincing  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  but 
affording  smalt  evidence  of  his  judgment.  He  bestows  a  la- 
boured panegyric  on  Baxter,  which,  if  it  were  not  too  long,  I 
would  introduce,  both  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
book,  and  of  the  admiration  in  which  Baxter  was  held  by  him. 
In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Five  Disputa- 
tions,' Baxter  refers  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Morice.  "When  I 
saw  this  book,"  he  says, "  made  up  of  so  much  reading,  and 
expressing  so  much  industry  and  learning,  1  much  rejoiced  that 
England  had  such  a  gentleman ;  and  I  look  on  the  hook  as  a 
shaming  reprehension  of  t)ie  idleness  and  ignorance  of  the 
multitude  of  the  gentry  who  spend  that  time  in  hawking,  and 
huiitmg,  and  complimenting,  which,  if  better  spent,  might  make 
them  a  blessing,  and  not  a  burden,  to  the  land.  But  ont  of  that 
learned  volume,  I  am  not  able  to  find  any  clear  discovery  of 
what  (he  author  means  by  a  dogmatical  faith."  Baxter  thinkfl 
that  Morice  did  not  differ  widely  from  himself;  and  Morice 
wa8  exceedingly  averse  to  being  considered  as  an  adversary  to 
Baxter.  The  principles  contended  for  by  the  two  writers  could 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  very  different  results  in  practice. 
Baxter  could  only  approve  of  select  communion ;  Morice  mMn- 
tained  open  and  promiscuous.^ 

t  KeiiJe  llie  msio  quntiuni  diicaiMd  io  tlilt  worit  of  BaiUr**,  tbei*  I*  a 
larval  ileal  of  wraugliog  ilcbatc  iritli  Dr.  Owca  mod  olher*  ;  iianlcuUrtji  at  tiw 
end,  whrrt  be  Mii|D>  reuuui  fur  loaklug  no  ■niwfr  li>  Mr.  Rubrrttnri,  or  a 
mure  particuUr  reply  tu  Mr.  Ulikc,  or  Dr.  Uwu.  It  wnuM  only  ilUtraci  Iba 
atieiitiuu  of  llic  reader  Inini  ihp  main  lubjtcl  of  the  ilmptcr  i<i  reTer  la 
iheie  piTiioDal  dcliaus,  and  tbcrefare  I  bare  not  advened  to  tliorn  lu  tlie 
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The  next  work  in  this  class  which  claims  bur  attendod,  is 
'  Confirmation  and  Restauration  the  necessary  means  of  Re^ 
formation  and  Reconciliation/''  The  work,  with  this  rather 
singular  and  alliteral  title,  appeared  in  12mo,  in  1658.  Its 
connexion  with  Baxter's  views  of  Catholic  communion  is  at  once 
obvious  from  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  from  his  own  account 
of  it.  "  Having  in  divers  writings,"  he  says,  *'  moved  for  the 
restitution  of  a  solemn  transition  of  all  that  pass  frotn  an  infant 
state  of  church-membership  into  the  number  of  the  adult,  and 
are  admitted  to  their  privileges ;  and  the  associated  ministers  of 
this  county  having  made  it  an  article  of  their  agreement,  at 
last  came  forth  an  excellent  exercitation  on  confirmation,  written 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanmer,.very  learnedly  and  piously  endeavour- 
ing the  restoration  of  this  practice.'  Being  very  glad  of  so 
good  a  work,  upon  an  invitation,  I  prefixed  an  epistle  before  it, 
which  hath  occasioned  this  following  disputation.  For  when 
the  book  was  read,  the  design  was  generally  approved,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  and  very  acceptable  to  good  men  of  all  pardes. 
But  many  of  them  called  to  me  to  try  whether  some  more 
Scripture  proofs  might  not  be  brought  for  it,  that  the  preceptive, 
as  well  as  the  mediate  necessity,  might  appear.  At  the  desire 
of  some  reverend,  godly  brethren,  I  hastily  drew  up  this,  which 
is  here  offered  you,  partly  to  satisfy  them  in  the  point  of  Scrip- 
ture evidence,  but  principally  to  satisfy  my  own  earnest  desires 
after  the  reformation  and  healing  of  the  churches,  to  which  I 
do  very  confidently  apprehend  this  excellent  work  to  have  ft 
singular  tendency.  Here  is  a  medicine  so  eflectual  to  heal  our 
breaches,  and  set  our  disordered  societies  in  joint,  being  owned 
in  whole  by  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and 
Erastian,  and  in  half  by  the  Anabaptists.  Tims,  nothing  butoUr 
own  self.  conceitedness,perverseness,  laziness,  or  \^lful  enmity  to 
the  peace  of  the  churches,  is  able  to  deprive  us  of  a  blessed  success. 
But,  alas,  our  minds  are  the  subjects  of  disease,  and  are  so 
alienated,  exulccrated,  and  so  selfishly  partial  and  uncharitable, 
that  when  the  plaster  is  offered  us,  and  peace  brought  to  our 
doors,  I  must  needs  expect  that  many  should  peevishly  cast  it 
away,  and  others  betray  it  by  a  lazy  commendation,  and  so  dis- 

»  Works,  vol.  xiv. 

■  The  book  of  Hanmcr,  adverted  to  by  Baxter,  is  *  An  ExercitatioB  npon 
CoDfiruiation,  the  ancicot  way  of  completing  Church  RIemben**  1658.  8vo. 
The  author  was  iniDistcr  of  Bishop's  Tawton,  iu  Dcvunshirey  from  which  h« 
wai  ejected  in  1662.  He  was  au  Episcopalian^  though  a  Nonconfonniit, 
a  man  of  very  good  learning. 
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able  the  few  that  wnuld  be  faithful,  practical,  and  )ii<li»triom, 
from  that  general  success  which  is  so  necessary  and  desirable."* 

The  title  of  thi^  work  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  tllBt 
it  was  a  defence  of  the  episcopal  rite  of  confirmntion,  whereas 
it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  n  laboured  effort  to  prove  that  all 
who  are  baptized  in  infancy  oo<;ht  to  make  a  pergonal  and 
public  profession  of  religion  when  they  come  to  the  years  of 
maturity ;  and  that  mdess  this  profession  is  satisfactory  to  th« 
minister  of  the  congregation  to  which  the  party  propose  to  be- 
long, they  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  Lord's- sup  per,  or  be  consider- 
ed members  of  the  church.  His  fifth  proposition  may  be  said 
to  embrace  the  whole  subject:  "  As  a  personal  faith  i«  the  con- 
dition before  God,  of  title  to  the  privileges  of  the  adult;  so  the 
profession  of  this  faith  is  the  condition  of  his  right  before  the 
church ;  and  without  this  profession,  he  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
adulc  member,  nor  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  such."  " 

As  Episcopalians  consider  conBrtnation  an  ordinance  of  Chris- 
tianity, Haxter  endeavours  to  show  that  this  is  the  only  scriptural 
notion  of  confirmation.  He  does  not  object  to  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  provided  the  persons  tliemselvee  agreed  to  it,  or  thought 
it  necessary,  but  does  not  regard  it  as  essential.  And  so  far 
from  thinking  that  only  diocesan  bishops  have  a  right  to  con- 
firm,' he  shows,  that  it  belongs  to  all  ministers  or  pastors  of 
the  church,  and  that  in  fact  they  alone  can  properly  exercise  it, 
as  they  alone  can  know  who  deseire  to  be  thus  treated.  As 
Presbyterians  require  a  personal  profession,  and  Independents  a 

<  Works,  vol.  slv.  pp.  403,  404.  •  Il.iJ.  p.  414. 

•  So  fnr  from  Lnviiic  jrrM  rmpi-ct  for  episcopsl  cunfirmatinn,  he  Mill  tlw 
fulluHiDg  olory  al  hi*  uwu  coiiRrmniiou  : — ■■  Whcu  I  wu  aicliuol-buj,  aboot 
Hftecn  ymn  at  agt,  ihc  bltho[i«i>t»lap  Into  lbs  enuoty,  maujirciit  tabimlo 
ht  couHrnied  t  "•  that  wei<  iHiyi  ran  uut  tu  ir«  tba  bidivp  tmoaf  lh«  nit, 
not  kuowiog  any  thiuc  uf  ibc  mfaoinK  ut  [he  builncM.  WIimi  we  caoM 
thiiher  we  met  about  ililrty  a r  (arty  In  •Il,i>riiur  oi«n*taiurv>D<lIvnpcr,ihal 
hud  nimt  lu  he  bUABfiptd,  Mk  ibrn  it  «•«  »«lln).  The  biihop  namlutj  a; 
D»t  alalliu  due  irUrlo  sf  faitbi  but  in  achurcb-yanl  i  tn  h*«te  ii*K*r«utta 
B  rauk,  and  he  piu»iJ  hiiiilly  over  ui,  lajitkS  hii  banila  ou  our  beaiU,  and  >a*. 
iu;  a  lew  wonlt,  which  ueltber  f ,  aat  Aay  ihu  1  ipnke  «lih,  iiiiilvntMiil,  to 
hnvtily  wFre  Ihcy  uttered,  and  a  vary  Aon  prayar  rrcltnl,  and  there  wii  m 
tuii.  But  ffbiUier  wa  were  Clirl>iiai>»i  or  iaAdel*,  ur  knew  to  much  •*  that 
there  »ai  a  Uud,  the  buhop  little  knew  our  inquired.  And  yet  be  «m 
etteemtd  oue  of  the  beet  blihupi  iu  England.  And  Ihoufb  the  eaiiuni  rei|uli<t 
tbiit  ili«  curate  or  miiiinler  Mud  a  tertlBeaM  ibBi  tlic  children  hate  learaed 
the  calechitni,  there  wai  nu  luch  Mag  duiii',  but  wr  ran  uf  uuruwn  accord  to 
Ke  ihe  liiihop  only,  anil  alinoit  all  ilie  retl  uf  tbe  ciiiiiity  had  tiot  ihii  much  i 
IhU  wa*  ibe  old  earelee*  praclica  of  thli  excellent  duly  ef  citiiftruraliun."— 
Iforlii,  vol.  ail-.  p|>.  481,  4t!2. 
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Btill  more  particular  profession  of  personal  religion  in  order  to 
church  membership ;  he  endeavours  to  show  tliat  all  the  parties, 
not  excluding  Baptists,  might  easily  harmonize  on  this  subject, 
and  that  thus  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  world  would 
be  clearly  and  beneficially  established.  The  object  he  had 
in  view  is  certainly  of  great  importance,  but  until  the  parties 
whom  he  wished  to  unite  be  agreed  on  some  other  important 
points  than  those  which  his  discussion  directly  embraces,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  united  by  agreement  on  such  a  rite  or  service 
as  that  in  question.  It  may  be  the  effect  of  reformation,  but  lit 
not  likely  w  be  the  cause  or  the  means  of  it.' 

Closely  connected  with  the  treatises  on  Right  to  Sacraments, 
and  Confirmation,  is  the  next  work  of  Baxter  in  this  department, 
'  Five  Dissertations  of  Church  Government  and  Worship.'  4to. 
1659.  The  design  of  this,  as  of  oil  Baxter's  works  in  this  class, 
was  to  promote  union  and  reconciliation  among  all  paiues. 
This  object,  however  desirable  in  itself,  has  not  yet  been  attained 
in  the  Christian  cbuich;  nor  were  the  means  employed  by 
Ilaxler  always  most  wisely  adapted  to  promote  it,  though  most 
sincerely  intended  on  his  part.  "  In  the  first  of  these  Disputa- 
tions," he  says,  "  !  proved  tliat  the  English  diocesan  prelacy 
is  intolerable,  which  none  hatli  answered.  In  the  second,  1  have 
proved  the  validity  of  the  ordination  then  exercised  without 
diocesans  in  England,  which  no  man  hath  answered,  though 
many  have  urged  men  to  be  re-ordained.  In  ihc  third,  i  have 
proved  that  there  are  divers  sorts  of  episcopacy  lawful  and  de- 
sirable. In  the  fourth  and  fifth,  I  show  the  lawfulness  of  some 
ceremonies,  and  of  a  liturgy,  and  what  is  unlawful  here. 

"  This  book  being  published  when  bishops,  hturg}',  and  cere- 
monies, were  most  decried  and  opposed,  was  of  good  use  to 
declare  my  judgment  when  the  king  came  in ;  for  if  1  had  said 
as  much  then,  I  hud  been  judged  but  a  temporizer.  But  oa  it 
was  effectual  to  settle  many  in  n  moderation,  so  it  made  abuu- 
dance  of  Coiifornnsts  afterwards,  or  was  pretended  at  least  to 
give  them  satisfaction.  Though  it  never  meddled  with  the 
greatest  parts  of  conformity,  renouncing  vows,  assent  and  con- 
sent to  all  things  in  three  books,  &c. ;  and  though  it  unanswcr- 
My  confuted  our  prelacy  and  r^-ordination,  and  consequoitly 

'  TbU  book  Calamr  »;i  a  KIghry  comiucudeJ  by  Dr.  PiiritW,  Ilia  bitbop 
uf  Kly,  in  liU  wurk,  iutiiUd  '  A<iua  Geuiwlia.'— tWuwy't  Jbruigmeiil,  vol,  t. 
p,41J. 
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the  renunciation  of  the  vow  against  prelacy  ;  aiid  opposed  the 
cross  ill  baptism.  But,  ate  vitant  stuH'tvitia,  as  my  Aphorisms 
made  some  Arminiaiis;  if  you  discover  an  error  to  an  injudi- 
cious man,  he  recleth  into  the  contrary  error,  and  it  is  hard  to 
stop  him  in  the  middle  verity." ' 

This  statement,  by  himself,  of  the  subject  and  design  of  the 
work,  is  suiScicnt  to  explain  its  nature.  Could  Baxter  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Episcopalians  to  give  up  al)  that  is  pecu- 
liar in  Episcopacy;  and  Presbjtfrians  all  that  is  peculiar  to 
Presbylerianism ;  and  Independents  all  that  is  distinctive  in 
Independency,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  producing  some 
agreement  in  a  simple  and  practical  system  of  church  order 
and  goveniment.  This  consummation,  however,  is  yet  to  come. 
If  only  pious  persons  were  concerned  in  such  matters ;  if 
there  were  no  secular  obRtacles  and  interests  in  the  way  ;  if  the 
doctrine  of  authority,  and  the  influence  of  this  world,  were 
withdrawn,  the  church  of  Christ  would  probably  soon  assume 
a  very  diflferent  appearance  from  what  it  has  yet  done.  Bax- 
ter's grand  objection  to  many  of  those  things,  about  which 
men  then  differed,  was,  their  unqualified  and  tin  scriptural 
enforcement.  He  puts  the  case  very  admirably,  and  with  some 
humour,  in  the  following  passage. 

"  I  confess  it  is  lawful  for  mc  to  wear  a  helmet  on  my  head 
in  preaching  ;  but  it  were  not  well  if  you  would  institute  the 
wearing  of  a  helmet,  to  signify  our  spiritual  militia,  and  then 
resolve  that  all  shall  be  silenced  and  Imprisoned  during  life  that 
will  not  wear  it.  It  is  lawful  for  me  to  nse  spectacles,  or  to  go 
on  crutches;  but  will  you  thererore  ordain  that  all  men  shall 
read  with  spectacles,  to  signify  our  want  of  spiritual  sight,  and 
that  no  man  shall  go  to  church  but  on  crutches,  to  signify  our 
disability  to  come  to  God  of  ourselves.  So,  in  circu  ins  tan  tills, 
it  is  lawful  for  me  to  wear  a  feather  in  my  hat,  and  a  hay- 
rope  for  a  girdle,  and  a  hair-cloth  for  a  cloak  :  but  if  you 
should  ordain  that  if  any  man  serve  God  in  any  other  habit, 
he  shall  be  banished,  or  perpetually  imprisoned,  or  hanged;  in 
my  opinion,  you  did  not  well :  especially,  if  you  add  ihnt  he 
that  disobcyelh  you  must  also  incur  everlasting  tlamnatlon.  It 
is  in  itself  lawful  to  kneel  when  we  hear  [lie  Scriptures  read, 
or  when  we  sing  psalms;  but  yet  it  is  not  lawful  to  drive  all 
from  hearing  mid  singing,  and  lay  them  in  prison  chut  do  it  not 
kneeling.  And  why  men  should  have  no  communion  in  the 
'  Life,  part  i.  pp,  117,  lie. 
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Lord's- supper  that  receive  it  not  kneeling,  or  in  any  one  com- 
manded posture,  and  why  men  should  be  forbidden  to  preach 
the  Gospel  that  wear  not  a  linen  surplice,  I  cannot  imagine  any 
such  reason  as  will  hold  weight  at  the  bar  of  God."* 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  his  ^^  Highness,  Richard,  Lord  Pro- 
tector." A  few  sentences  from  this  document  will  show  the 
feelings  of  Baxter  towards  Richard  Cromwell,  and  what,  accord- 
ing to  him,  were  the  feelings  of  the  country* 

*'  These  papers  are  ambitious  of  accompanying  those  against 
Popery  into  your  highness's  presence,  for  the  tender  of  their* 
service,  and  that  upon  the  same  account,  l^e  controversies 
here  decided  are  those  that  have  had  a  hand  in  most  of  the 
great  transactions  that,  of  late  years,  have  here  passed,  and 
that  still  have  a  hand  in  the  differences  that  hinder  our  desired 
peace.  I  observe  that  the  nation,  generally,  rejoiceth  in  your 
peaceable  entrance  upon  the  government;  and  are  aifected 
with  indignation  if  they  bear  but  any  rumours  that  troubletonM^ 
persons  would  disturb  their  hopes.  And  many  are  persuaded 
that  you  have  been  strangely  kept  from  participating  in  any 
of  our  late  bloody  contentions,  that  God  might  make  you  the 
healer  of  our  breaches,  and  employ  you  in  that  temple  worky 
which  David  himself  might  not  be  honoured  with,  though  it 
was  in  his  mind,  because  he  had  shed  blood  abundantly  and 
made  great  wars."  ** 

While  this  passage  shows  the  good  feeling  towards  Richard 
Cromwell  by  which  Baxter  was  influenced,  and  that  he  could 
readily  submit  to  his  government,  it  also  shows,  in  connexion 
with  what  follows  of  the  dedication,  and  with  many  parts  of 
the  book,  his  anxiety  to  get  the  magistrate  to  interfere,  to  put 
an  end  to  religious  differences,  and  to  establish  something  like  % 
uniform  system.  His  leaning  to  this  kind  of  interference  ofken 
led  him  to  write  inconsistently  with  his  better  and  more  acrip- 
tural  views.  He  would  have  been  content  with  a  very  mode- 
rate  system  of  state  administration ;  but  even  the  most  mode^ 
rate,  according  to  his  views,  would  have  produced  effects^  of 
which  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  complain.  Till  magis- 
trates are  left  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  the 
church  left  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to  provide  for  its  own 
interests,  under  the  direction  of  Scripture  and  the  influence  of 
Christ's  authority  and  Spirit,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  thing 
like  general  agreement  or  harmony  among  the  subjects  of  the 
•  Works,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  430,  431.  ^  ibid.  pp.  1,2. 
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same  kingdom.  The  interference  of  worldly  mm  with  tb^ 
church  of  Christ  mutt,  of  necessity,  be  injurious  to  itj;  wbil^ 
the  parties  who  admit  this  interference  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  who  decline  it  on  the  other,  are  placed  on  an  unequal 
footing,  and  contend  on  unequal  terms* 

Baxter  was  not  the  only  labourer  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
of  catholic  communion.  One  other  individual  at  least  entered 
fully  and  cordially  into  his  views,  and  devoted  much  time  and 
labour  to  promote  them^  not  in  England  only,  but  throughout 
Protestant  Europe.  The  following  Tract  of  Baxter's  is  con- 
nected with  his  exertions  in  this  cause :  '  The  Judgment  and 
Advice  of  the  Associated  Ministers  of  Worcestershire,  concerning 
Mr.  John  Dury'sEndeavours  after  Ecclesiastical  Peace/ 1 658. 4tQ« 
The  account  given  by  the  author  of  this  small  publication,  is  oa 
follows : — ^^  Mr,  John  Dury  having  spent  thirty  years  in  endea^ 
vours  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  was  now  going 
over  sea  again  in  that  work,  and  desired  the  judgment  of  our 
association,  how  it  should  be  successfully  expedited ;  which  at 
their  desire  I  drew  up  more  largely  in  Latin,  and  more  briefly  in 
English.  The  English  letter  he  printed,  as  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Dury  for  pacification.''^ 

Of  the  respectable  individual  who  spent  so  many  years  in  the 
interesting  work  of  reconciliation,  it  is  impracticable  to  give  any 
satisfactory  account.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, but  resided  many  'years  in  Germany.  In  the  year  1628, 
he  was  minister  to  the  English  Company  of  Merchants  at  Elb- 
iiigy  in  Prussia,  and  was  then  led,  through  the  influence  of 
the  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Godeman,  a  privy  counseller  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  to  engage  along  with  him  in  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches.  They 
held  conferences  on  this  subject  with  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern^ 
who  encouraged  them  in  their  attempt.  Dury  petitioned  Gus- 
tavus to  lend  his  aid.  Sir  Thomas  Roci  ambassador  from  Great 
Britain  to  Sweden  and  Poland,  was  consulted,  and  interested 
himself  in  the  affair;  and  having  promised  to  engage  the  Eng- 
lish bishops  to  consider  the  subject,  Mr.  Dury  left  Elbing  in 
1 630  for  England.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  recommended  the  business 
to  tiic  king,  who  referred  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  requiring  them  to  hear  Dury's  proposals. 
They  heard  him  accordingly,  professed  to  be  friends  to  his  project, 
and  seemed  to  adopt  some  of  his  recommendations.    To  pre- 

•Ufe,  parti,  p.  117. 
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pare  the  way  for  future  treaties,  it  was  proposed  that  the  maglfr* 
trates  on  both  sides  should  prohibit  railing  disputes  in  the  pulpit; 
should  put  down  all  party  names,  as  far  as  they  could,  and  not 
suffer  any  debates  about  ceremonies  or  forms  of  public  worship. 
The  good  man,  flattered  by  these  attentions,  prosecuted  his 
enterprise  with  great  vigour.  He  returned  to  the  Gintincnt, 
and  addressed  the  confederated  ambassadors  of  the  Protestant 
states,  assembled  at  Frankfort,  entreating  their  ud  and  counte- 
nance. They  promised  fair,  but  did  nothing.  He  visited 
Holland  on  his  errand  of  peace ;  and  in  1633  returned  to  Eng- 
land, wher^  he  found  Laud  in  the  place  of  Abbot,  to  whom  he 
presented  his  letters  from  foreign  churches  and  divines.  Laud 
did  not  appear  to  oppose,  but  gave  no  hearty  encouragement. 
He  met  with  more  active  assistance  from  Bishops  Hall  and 
Davenant,  and  Archbishop  Usher.  Again,  he  went  to  Germany^ 
and  met  the  Protestant  ambassadors  at  Frankfort  in  1634,  by 
whom  his  object  seemed  to  be  patronized.  He  returned  to 
England  the  following  year,  and  was  graciously  received  by  the 
king ;  after  which,  he  went  back  to  Holland,  and  visited  the 
different  synods;  and  proceeded  thence  to  Sweden,  in  which  he 
laboured  and  travelled  a  great  deal.  Having  again  visited  Ger- 
many, he  went  to  Denmark ;  and  after  many  other  sojourningSy 
returned  to  England  once  more  in  1 64 1 .  He  was  one  of  the 
extra  number  added  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  whose  labours 
he  assisted,  being  rather  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Independents. 
He  lived  till  after  the  Restoration,  but  fuled  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  grand  object  so  dear  to  his  heart;  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  useful  in  softening  prejudices  which  he  could  not  alto- 
gether subdue.  In  some  respects,  he  appears  to  have  resembled 
Baxter  himself.  He  was  a  powerful  advocate  for  ecclesiastical 
peace — a  man  of  schemes  and  projects— of  pure  intentions, 
but  of  more  zeal  than  judgment — who  thought  he  could  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  by  meetings  of  ecclesiastics,  and  deter- 
minations of  governments  in  matters  of  religion.  As  the  friend 
of  Baxter  and  Boyle,  Usher  and  Hall,  and  many  other  good 
men,  he  deserved  some  notice  in  this  place.  He  published  a 
variety  of  small  treatises,  most  of  which  related  to  his  main 
undertaking.^ 


*  The  principal  part  of  the  above  account  of  Dury  is  taken  from  a 
tract  publisheil  by  Hartlib,  the  friend  of  Milton,  entitled  '  A  Briefe  Rclatiim 
of  that  \\\\\c\i  huth  been  lately  attempted  to  procure  Ecclesiafttical  Peace 
amon^  Protestant!.'  Londou.  1G41.  4to.  At  the  end  of  it  if  a  copy  of  the 
petition  prrseuted  to  Gustavus  Adolphui  by  Dury.-^ee  alio  Brmkii'i 
of  the  Puritans f  vol.  iii.  p.  'MiV, 
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The  mAer  of  time  rcigiiir^s  that  I  should  notice  the  next  smalt 
treatise  of  liaxter,  in  this  plue.  His'  Universal  Concord,' which 
was|]uhlisheil  in  12ino,  in  Ifi.iS.  '*  Having  been  ilcsired,"  hesaynt 
"  in  the  time  of  our  associations,  lo  draw  up  those  terms  which 
all  Christian  churches  niny  hold  communion  upon,  I  publi^ihed 
them,  though  too  late  for  any  such  use  (till  God  give  men  better 
minds),  that  the  world  might  ape  what  our  religion  and  our 
terms  of  communion  were ;  and  that,  if  after-ages  prove  more 
peaceable,  they  may  have  some  light  from  those  that  went  he- 
fore  them.     It  consisteth  of  three  parts. 

"  The  first  containeth  the  Christian  religion,  which  all  arc 
positively  to  profess;  that  is,  either  to  subscribe  the  Scriptures 
in  general,  and  the  ancient  creeds  in  particular,  or,  at  most,  the 
confession  or  articles  annexed  ■-  e.  g.,  1  do  believe  all  the  sacred, 
canonical  Scripture,  which  all  Christian  churches  do  receive ; 
and,  particularly,  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  &c. 
The  second  part,  instead  of  books  of  unnecessary  canons,  con- 
taineth seven  or  eight  points  of  practice  for  church  order,  which, 
so  it  be  practised,  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  it  be  subscribed 
or  not.  And  here  it  must  be  understood,  that  these  are  written 
for  times  of  liberty,  in  which  agreement,  rather  than  force,  doth 
procure  unity  and  communion.  The  third  part  containeth  the 
larger  description  of  the  otficeof  the  ministry,  and,  consequently, 
of  all  the  ordinances  of  worship,  which  need  not  be  subscribed, 
but  none  should  preach  against  it, nor  omit  the  practice,  except 
peace  require  that  the  point  of  infant  haplhia  he  left  itee. 

"  Tliis  small  book  is  called  by  the  name  of  Unireraal  Con- 
cord, which,  when  I  wrote,  I  thought  to  have  published  a  second 
part,  viz.,  a  large  volume,  containing  the  particular  terms  'of 
concord  between  all  parses  capable  of  concord ;  but  the  change 
of  the  times  hath  necessarily  changed  that  purpott."  • 

Though  Baxter  did  not  publish  formally  a  second  part  of 
this  work,  every  thing  he  had  to  communicate  on  the  subject 
must  have  been  presented  in  one  or  other  of  the  numeroua  bodb 
which  he  sub«equently  published  on  the  subject  of  commonion, 
or  of  nonconformity.  It  is  really  not  matter  of  regret  that 
he  did  not  publish  more,  but  that  he  published  so  mnch  cm  thete 
topics,  as  the  very  quantity  which  he  wrote  may  be  said  to  hiive 
buried  his  sentiments,  and  materially  contributed  to  defeat  hit 
own  purpose  and  anxious  desire.  Any  one  of  hia  prindpal 
•Life,  put  1.  p^ll9,  l»k 
VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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treatms  might  have  exhausted  the  subject,  had  it  been  judi- 
ciously managed;  but  it  is  now  vain  to  express  our  regrets. 

The  works  we  have  noticed,  include  all  that  Baxter  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  catholic  communion,  previously  to  the 
Restoration.  In  his  own  Life,  a  variety  of  papers  and  letters 
are  inserted,  relating  to  the  topic.  They  contain  his  propo- 
sals to  several  parties,  or  to  eminent  individuals  among  them, 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  sentiments  and  circumstances  of  each. 
He  did  not  always  succeed,  but  was  always  heard  respect- 
fully, and  seldom  failed  to  make  some  impression  in  favour  of 
peace.  From  the  progress  made  by  his  system  in  various  quar- 
ters, it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  final  result,  had 
the  political  state  of  the  country  not  undergone  a  cqmplete 
change  by  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Cromwells,  and 
the  return  of  Charles.  On  the  diocesan  Episcopalians,  Baxter 
had  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  a  favourable  impres- 
sion, even  while  the  fortunes  of  their  church  were  in  the  kiwest 
state.  Their  principles  seemed  not  to  admit  of  union  and  co- 
operation with  others.  Many  of  the  Baptists  and  Independents 
he  found  it  difficult  to  convince  that  his  way  was  preferable  to 
theirs  |  but  still  his  success  among  them  was  enough  to  encou- 
rage him  to  go  on.  The  church  party,  however,  offered  him 
little  hope  before,  and,  after  the  Restoration,  none  at  all. 

That  event  did  not  terminate  the  labours  of  Baxter  to  promote 
unity,  but  for  awhile  they  were  necessarily  diverted  into  a  new 
channel.  The  comprehension  of  the  Nonconformists  in  the 
church,  by  the  modification  of  its  terms,  became  the  great  object 
of  his  zealous  endeavours  for  many  years.  What  he  did  to 
accomplish  it,  and  to  prevent  an  entire  and  permanent  seces- 
sion  from  the  church,  with  the  causes  of  his  failure,  we  have 
elsewhere  recorded.  If  Baxter  had  not  had  to  struggle  with 
secular  power  and  interests,  but  only  to  maintain  the  ccmflict 
with  those  who  had  as  little  civil  connexion  with  the  state 
as  himself,  the  probability  is  that  some  such  system  as  he 
himself  acted  upon  in  Kidderminster,  would  have  been  rtry 
generally  adopted  over  England,  Without  professing  to  approve 
of  all  its  parts,  its  substance  is  so  radically  Christian,  and  its 
effects  were  so  excellent,  that  the  individual  who  could  not  have 
lived  in  such  a  communion,  must  have  had  a  very  obtuse  under- 
standing, or  an  unenviable  state  of  moral  feeling.  The  prevalence 
of  such  a  system,  would  have  converted  Eugland  into  a  spiritual 
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puadiw,  aitd  caused  its  most  barren  dpscila  to  floun»h  &&  the 
garden  of  the  Lord. 

The  iQOrtificution  which  such  a  man  at  lUxter  must  have 
expenenced  from  the  failure  and  ruin  of  all  his  lnbour»  and 
hopea,  may  be  better  conceived  than  expressed.  Though  not 
easily  or  soon  discouraged,  he  found,  after  tlie  RestnraCion,  and 
especially  after  the  Uarthnlomew  ejection,  that  he  was  left  to 
contend  with  men  of  a  totally  different  spirit  from  himself,  men 
of  secular  views  and  feelings,  who  regarded  the  church  but  an  a 
theatre  of  ambition,  or  in  subservience  to  their  earthly  inleresU. 
He  became  one  of  a  hmall  but  noble  band  of  sufferers,  who 
always  appear  to  advantage,  except  when  they  attempt  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  a  body  so  entirely  worldly  as  was  the 
church  of  England  while  Charles  11.  was  its  head,  and  Sheldon 
the  chief  minister  of  its  spiritual  afi'airs. 

About  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  Baxter  brought  out  two 
small  practical  works  on  his  favourite  sutyect.  The  titles  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  special  reference  to  Popery  in 
them ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  any  further  than  he  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  sects,  and  that  the  most  dangerous  and  dogmatical, 
which  divided  the  church.  Tlit-  first  of  these  is, '  The  true  Catho- 
lic, andCatlK.lii-CliLi.cli  dcsciihe.i ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  Pn]»ists, 
and  all  Schismatics  that  contine  the  Catholic  Church  to  their  MCt* 
discovered  and  shamed.'  lt)60.  1 2mo.-r-The  second  ii,'CathoUa 
Unity,  or  the  only  way  to  bring  us  all  to  be  of  one  religiot)/ 
IGtiO.  12mo.'  I'heae  are  plain  practical  discourses,  the  aub> 
stance  of  which  had  been  preached  in  lrf>ndoD  and  Wurctster, 
containing  much  that  is  calculated  to  be  uiefiil  to  Christiami 
of  ail  professions.     He  tells  us  that  their  object  is, 

"  For  Catholicism  against  all  »ect»,  to  ibow  the  sin,  and  foU]^ 
and  mischief,  of  all  sects  that  would  appropriate  the  cburcb  tQ 
themselves,  and  trouble  the  world  with  the  question,  Whiph  of 
all  tiicsc  parties  is  the  church?  as  if  (hey  luiew  not  tti^t  tlui 
catholic  church  is  that  whole  which  containeth  all  the  patbi 
though  some  are  more  pure,  and  somo  !*■*•  SapecitHj't  it  ia 
suited  against  the  Romish  cldm,  which  damueth  all  Cbns(iaiw 
besides  themselves,  and  it  detectetl)  and  confuteth  dividing  |rfif)-< 
ciples.  For  1  apprehend  it  is  a  matter  of  great  ntceuity  to 
impriut  true  Catholicism  on  the  miuds  of  Christiana  ]  it  bciifg  « 
must  lumenuble  thing  to  ob^frve  how  f«w  Cbria^MW  ia  Mm 
<  VI9A;  vol.  xfl, 
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world  there  be,  that  fall  not  into  one  sect  or  other,  and  wrong 
not  the  common  interest  of  Christianity  for  the  promoting  of 
the  interest  of  their  sect.  How  lamentably  love  is  thereby 
destroyed,  so  that  most  men  think  not  that  they  are  bound  to 
Jove  those  as  the  members  of  Christ,  who  are  against  their 
party.  The  leaders  of  most  sects  do  not  stick  to  persecute 
those  that  differ  from  them,  and  think  the  blood  of  those  who 
hinder  their  opinions,  and  parties,  to  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice 
unto  God.  And  if  they  can  but  get  to  be  of  a  sect  which  they 
think  the  holiesty  (as  the  Anabaptists  and  Separatists,)  or  which 
is  the  largest^  (as  the  Greeks  and  Papists,)  they  think,  then, 
that  they  are  sufficiently  warranted  to  deny  others  to  be  God's 
church,  or  at  least  to  deny  them  Christian  love  and  communion. 
^'To  this  small  book  I  annexed  a  postscript  against  a  ridiculous 
pamphlet  of  one  MalpaSj  an  old  scandalous  neighbour  minister,, 
who  was  permitted  to  stay  in  by  the  Parliament,  (so  far  were 
they  from  being  over-strict  in  their  reformation  of  the  clergy,) 
and  now  is  a  considerable  man  among  them.'' ' 

A  long  interval  elapsed  before  any  thing  further  on  this 
subject  proceeded  from  Baxter's  prolific  pen.  At  length,  in  I6699 
he  published  in  octavo,  his  ^  Cure  for  Church  Divisions.'  **  1  first 
published,"  he  says,  ^^  some  old  notes,  written  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago,  called  ^  Directions  for  Weak  Christians,'  and  annexed 
to  them  ^  The  Character  of  a  Sound  Christian.'  For  both  which  I 
wrote  what  was  as  like  to  have  exasperated  the  impatient  as 
this  book  is,  and  yet  I  heard  of  no  complaints.  Afterwards  I 
wrote  this,  and  sent  it  to  the  licenser,  who,  upon  perusal,  refused 
to  license  it>  and  so  it  lay  by,  and  I  purposed  to  meddle  with  it 
no  more.  But  leaving  it  in  the  bookseller's  hands,  who  had 
offered  it  to  be  licensed,  after  a  long  time  he  got  it  done,  and 
thus  unexpectedly  it  revived. 

^'  The  reasons  of  my  writing  it  were  no  fewer  than  all  these  fol* 
lowing,  which  I  now  submit  to  the  judgment  of  all  men  tmly 
peaceable  and  impartial,  who  value  the  interests  of  Christianity^ 
and  of  the  universal  church,  above  their  own.  To  make  my 
foregoing  ^  Directions  to  Weak  Christians'  more  complete, 
havhig  directed  them  about  the  private  matters  of  their  souls,  I 
intended  this  as  another  part  to  direct  them,  in  order  to  the 
church's  peace.  Many  good  people  of  tender  consciences  and 
weak  judgments,  desiring  my  advice  about  communion  in  the 

K  Life,  part  i.  p.  113. 
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public  asscmblica,  I  found  it  mectest  to  publish  this  grneral 
advice  for  all,  to  save  me  the  labour  of  speaking  to  particular 
persons,  and  to  serve  tho^e  tliat  lived  further  off.  I  saw 
those  principles  growing  up  apace  in  this  time  of  provocation, 
which  will  certainly  increase  or  continue  our  divisions,  if  they 
continue  and  increase.  1  am  sure  that  our  wounds  are  made  by 
wounding  principles  of  doctrine,  and  it  must  be  healing  doctrines 
that  must  heal  us }  and  I  know  that  we  cannot  be  healed  till 
doctrinal  principles  be  healed.  To  give  way  to  the  prevalency 
of  dividing  opinions,  is  to  give  up  our  hopes  of  future  unity  and 
peace  ;  and  to  give  up  our  hopes  of  unity  and  peace,  is  to  de- 
spair of  all  true  reformation  and  happiness  of  the  church  on  earth. 
If  ever  the  church  be  reduced  to  that  concord,  strength,  and 
beauty,  which  all  true  Christians  do  desire,  I  am  past  doubt 
that  it  must  be  by  such  principles  as  I  have  laid  down. 

"But  my  grand  reason  was,  that  I  might  serve  the  church  of 
Christ  in  the  reviving  and  preservation  of  Christian  love.  As 
it  was  an  extraordinary  measure  of  the  Spirit  which  Christ  made 
his  witness  in  the  gospel  church,  so  it  is  as  extraordinary  a 
measure  of  love  which  he  maketh  the  new  commandment  and 
the  mark  of  all  his  true  disciples.  Whether  afflicting  on  one 
5i<le  and  unmerciful  and  unjust  ccnsurcB  on  the  other  side,  one 
driving  away^  and  the  other  flying  away,  be  either  a  sign  or 
means  of  love  ;  and  whether  taking  others  to  be  intolerable  in 
the  church,  and  untvorthy  of  our  communion,  and  separating 
from  or  avoiding  the  worship  where  they  are  present,  be  likely 
to  kindle  love  or  kill  it,  let  any  man  judge  thirt  hath  himself  the  - 
exercise  of  reason  and  unfeigned  love. 

"Another  reason  why  I  set  upon  this  work  was,  because  Inw 
few  others  would  do  it.  If  !t  must  be  done,  and  others  will  not, 
then  I  mutt  take  it  for  my  duty.  And,  indeed,  I  knew  but  few 
whom  1  was  willing  to  thrust  upon  itao  forwardly  as  myself,  for 
fear  of  being  the  author  of  their  snfferings.  Many  may  be  abler, 
who  are  not  in  other  respects  so  fit.  Some  ministers  are  yomig 
men,  and  likely  to  live  longer  to  serve  God  in  his  church,  and  their 
reputation  is  needful  to  their  success ;  if  they  be  vilified,  it  may 
hinder  their  labours.  And  experience  telleth  us,  that  the  divid- 
ing spirit  is  very  powerful  and  victorious  in  censorious  vili^iq; 
of  dissenters.  But  I  am  almost  nifetnnert/iM,  at  the  end  of  my 
work,  an<l  can  reasonably  expect  to  do  but  little  more  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  have  not  tb^r  impediment}   and  for  popth- 
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lar  applause,  I  have  tried  its  vanity ;  I  have  had  to  iiraeh  df  i^ 
till  I  am  brought  to  a  contempt  if  not  a  loathing  of  it. 

^^  Some  of  my  brethren  have  great  congregations  tb  teach,  whirh 
are  so  inclined  to  this  dividing  way,  that  they  cannot  bear  their 
information.  And  I  will  add  one  reason  more  of  the  {rabliihiiig^ 
though  not  of  the  writing,  of  my  book.  When  it  had  been  hw^ 
cast  by,  I  found  in  the  ^  Debater/  and  ^  Ecclesiastical  PoKtieMii,* 
that  the  Nonconformists  are  made  ridiculous  and  odioua^  all 
men  of  erroneous,  uncharitable,  and  ungovernable  principles  and 
spirits,  though  they  subscribe  to  all  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England.  And  I  thought  that  the  publication  of  this  book, 
would  leave  a  testimony  to  the  generations  to  come,  by  which 
they  might  know  whether  .we  were  truly  laccused,  and  whether 
our  principles  were  not  as  much  for  love  and  peiaee  as  theirt| 
and  as  consistent  with  order  and  government.''  ^ 

Such  are  the  chief  of  twenty-seven  reasons,  which  Batter 
assigns  for  writing  his  Cure.  Tliat  Cure  prescribes  tirfy  diieo- 
tions  to  the  people,  and  ttaenty-two  additional  ones  to  their 
pastors.  It  is  full  of  excellent  advice  and  admonition  ;  but  is 
both  too  general  and  too  minute.  It  offended  both  parties^  as 
the  author  anticipated ;  for  he  speaks  too  much  as  a  dissenter 
for  churchmen,  and  too  much  as  a  churchman  for  dissenters. 
He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  evils  and  errors  of  all 
parties,  on  which  he  dwelt  too  largely;  while  he  failed  in 
adapting  his  remedies  to  the  disease  of  which  he  so  bitterly  com- 
plains. ^ 

Baxter  met  with  an  opponent  of  this  work  in  a  person  whom 
he  little  expected  to  encounter.  His  former  friend,  Edward 
Bagshaw,  published  a  reply  to  it  with  the  following  tide  :  ^  An 
Antidote  against  Mr.  Baxter's  palliated  cure  of  church  divbioiia; 
or  un  account  of  several  weighty  and  just  exceptions  against 
that  book.'  1670.  4 to.  Bagshaw  was  the  son  of  an  attoraey 
at  Broughton,  and  educated  for  the  ministry,  at  Christ-chnrell, 
Oxford.  His  fine  talents,  and  extensive  learnings  qaaKAcd 
him  to  become  second  master  of  Westminster  school^  when 

^  *  Defence  of  the  Principle!  of  Love/  pp.  42 — 64. 

*  Amonf^  other  attacks  made  on  this  work,  nai  the  foUowInf :  — *' A 
Pair  of  Spectacles,  very  useful!  and  needful!  for  aU  those  that  retd  Mr.  Bas- 
ter's  Catholick  Charily,  iu  hi«  b(M>k  called  *  The  Cure  of  Church  Divitloaa.' 
that  so  they  may  see  and  uuderstand  the  better  what  they  read,  and  nolbe  M 
away  with  error  in<«tead  of  truth.  Written  by  a  Lover  gf  Truth  sod  PMee«  i 
of  all  the  People  of  Peace."  1670.  4to. 
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Dr.  Busby  was  head  mtulpr.  He  occupird  tlic  pariiih  of 
Ambrosden,  in  Oxfordshire,  till  the  Bartholomew  Act  turned 
himovt  of  the  church,  and  left  him  to  hnd  a  sphere  of  usefulness 
with  the  means  of  living  among  the  N'oi»conformi«ts,  Bagshaw 
appears  to  have  been  un  Independent  in  his  principles;  and  was 
a  man  of  great  mental  ardour  and  decision  of  character,  which 
occasioned  hh  being  represented  as  hot-headed,  turbulent,  and 
fanatical.  He  sutTered  greatly  for  hia  principles,  but  nobly 
refused  to  sacrifice  them  to  his  interests  or  ambition- 
He  considered  Baxter's  '  Cure  '  as  reflecting  deeply  on  the 
diaaenters ;  aa  calculated  to  aggravate  their  suflTerings,  and  to 
justify  their  enemies  in  the  severity  they  were  inflicting  oa 
them.  Though  nothing  was  farther  from  Baxter's  thoughts 
than  tliis,  Bagslmw  had  too  much  ground  for  alleging  the  in- 
jurious tendency  of  the  book,  on  which  he  animadverted.  Hb 
uses  great  freedom  and  plainness  of  »|ieech  with  Itaxter,  and 
endeavour  to  show  that  his  hard  words  and  biting  censures  had 
exasperated  the  evil,  instead  of  curing  it. 

Baxter  lo«t  no  time  in  replying,  which  he  did  in  his  '  Defence 
of  the  Principles  of  Love,  which  are  necessaiy  to  th«  unity 
antl  concord  of  Christians,  and  are  delivered  in  a  book  called 
The  Cure  of  Church  Dirisioiis.  By  Richard  Baxter,  one  of 
the  Mourners  for  a  Self-dividing  and  Self-alHicting  Land.' 
1671.  8vo. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  After  a  long  prtfaec^ 
comes  "  The  general  part,  or  IntroductioD  to  (be  Def«ic«  at 
the  Cure  of  Church  Divisions :  beii^;  a  narrative  of  tboM  late 
actions  which  have  occasioned  the  offence  of  men  oa  both  at> 
tiemes ;  with  the  true  reesons  of  them,  and  of  theae  writiq^^ 
which  some  count  unseasonable ;  with  the  tnie  stating  af  tJifl 
case  of  that  separation,  whicii  the  opposed  treatioe  awddktlii 
with }  and  an  answer  to  several  great  objectiMia."  "Am 
comes  the  second  part,  or  his  *  Answer  to  tha  natnie  and  wk 
just  exceptions  of  the  Antidote.' 

Bagshaw  had  uken  f«ty-one  exceptions  to  Baxter's  *Clii«|* 
who  accordingly  replies  to  them  teriaiim.  He  addreaaes  Bag* 
shaw  as  his  dear  brother ;  bat  makes  it  his  biisinew  to  cOafteC 
him  "  not  of  nmtaket,"  lest  the  reader  shnild  not  i»derstkB4 
"  whether  it  be  mistakes  of  reason  ot/atUf"  iwr  will  "  he  caH 
them  lie»,  because  it  is  a  prondiing  word ;  therefoic  mfnilAt 
must  be  the  middle  term."  He  eadeaToors  to  ahow  tbat,  in  «tet 


he  himself  had  written,  he  had  been  solely  influenced  by  his  de- 
sire of  peace,  and  his  utter  aversion  to  all  needless  separations  ; 
and  that  Hagshaw  had  done  injustice  both  to  his  principles  and 
his  dispositions,  as  well  as  to  his  writing.  Speaking  of  his 
'  Cure,'  and  of  Bagshaw's  Answer  to  it,  he  says, 

"  When  my  '  Cure  of  Church  Divisions '  came  out,  the  sober 
party  of  ministers  were  reconciled  to  It,  especially  the  ancienter 
sort,  and  those  that  had  seen  the  evils  of  separation  ;  but  some 
of  the  London  ministers,  who  had  kept  up  public  assemblies, 
tiiought  it  should  have  been  less  sharp;  and  some  thought, 
because  they  were  under  the  bishops'  severities,  that  it  was 
unseasonable  :  for  the  truth  is,  most  men  judge  by  sense,  and 
take  that  to  be  good  or  bud  wliich  they  feel  to  do  them  good  or 
hurt  at  the  present.  And  because  the  people's  alienation  from 
the  prelates,  liturgy,  and  parish  churches,  did  seem  to  moke 
against  the  prelates,  and  to  make  for  the  Nonconformists'  inte- 
rest, they  thought  it  not  prudent  to  gratify  the  prelates  so  fsr 
as  to  gainsay  it.  So  they  considered  not  from  whence  divid- 
ing principles  come,  to  what  they  tend,  what  a  disgrace  they  are 
to  our  cause  ;  how  one  of  our  own  errors  will  hurt  and  dispiuage 
us  more  than  all  the  cruelty  of  our  adversaries,  or  that  sinful 
means  is  seldom  blessed  to  do  good. 

"  When  the  book  came  out,  the  separating  party,  who  had 
received  before  an  odious  character  of  it,  did,  part  of  them,  read 
and  interpret  it  by  the  spectacles  and  commentary  of  their  pa^ 
sions  and  fore-conceits:  and  the  most  of  them  would  not  read 
it  at  all  J  but  took  all  that  they  heard  for  granted.  The  hottest 
that  was  against  it,  was,  Mr.  E<[ward  Uagshaw,  a  young  man  who 
had  written  formerly  against  inoiiarchv,  and  afterwards  written 
for  me  against  Bishop  Morley  ;  and  being  of  a  resolute  Rntnoa 
spirit,  was  sent  first  to  the  Tower,  and  then  laid  in  a  horrid 
dungeon.  He  wrote  against  me  a  pamphlet  so  full  of  untntths 
ntid  spleen,  and  so  little  pertinent  to  the  cause,  that  I  iiever  i 
met  with  a  man  who  called  for  an  answer  to  it;  but  yet  the  ill  i 
principles  of  it  made  me  think,  that  it  needed  an  answer,  which 
I  wrote.  But  I  found  that  jiarty  groivn  so  tender,  expectiDf; 
little  but  to  be  applauded  for  their  godliness,  and  to  lie  flattered, 
while  they  expected  that  other*  should  lie  mo>t  sharply  dealt 
with;  and,  indeed,  to  be  so  utterly  impatient  of  tiiat  language  in 
a  confutation  which  had  any  suitableness  to  the  desert  of  their 
writings,  that  1  purpo&ed  to  give  over  all  controversi;il  writings 
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With  tlicm,  or  any  other,  without  great  necessity ;  oiid  the  rather, 
because  my  own  style  is  apt  to  be  guiliy  of  tew  much  freedom 
and  sharpness  in  disputings."  ^ 

In  answer  to  Blister's  '  Defence  of  the  Principles  of  Love,' 
Bagshaw  published  'A  Defence  of  the  Antidote.'  iG7I.  4[o. 
This  pamphlet  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure;  but  the  object 
of  it  seems  to  have  bee.T  to  retaliate  on  Baxter,  to  expose  some 
of  his  inconsistencies,  and  t»  show  that  he  who  would  prevent  sin 
in  others,  must  beware  of  casting  stumbling-blocks  before  them> 

This  produced  from  Baxter  '  A  second  Admonition  to  Mr. 
Bagshaw,  written  to  call  him  to  repentance  for  many  false  doc- 
trines, crimes,  and  especially  fourbcore  pulpable  untruths  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  published  by  him  in  two  small  libels.'  I(i7l.  4to. 
The  controversy  was  now  become  warm  and  personal.  Baxter 
says,  "  Mr.  Bagshaw  wrote  a  second  book  against  my  Defence, 
full  of  untrutlis,  which  the  furious  temerarious  man  did  utter, 
out  of  the  rashness  of  his  mind,  which  made  liim  so  little  heed 
what  he  had  read,  and  answered,  as  that  one  would  scarce  think 
he  had  ever  read  my  book.  I  replied  to  him  in  an  Admonition, 
telling  him  of  his  mistakes."  ' 

iJagshaw  met  the  second  admonition  by'A  Review;  or  all  Mr. 
Baxter's  Calumnies  confuted;'  to  whicii  Baxter  hnallv  rejoined 
in  '  The  Church  told  of  Mr.  Edward  Uai;sliaw's  Scandal,  imd 
warned  of  the  dangerous  snares  of  Satan  now  laid  for  them 
in  his  love-killing  principles.'  1672.  Unfortuhately,  both  the 
church  and  the  world  had  been  told  too  much  of  this  contro- 
versy already.  Hard  names  and  harsh  censurei  are  freely  uted 
by  both  parties,  in  a  way  which  reflects  no  credit  on  either  of 
them.  In  referring  to  his  last  publication  on  this  controverty, 
Baxter  mentions  the  death  of  his  opponent,  and  expreeset  tha 
pain  which  he  then  felt.  "  Mr.  Bagshaw,  in  his  raah  and  ignorant 
zeal,  thinking  it  a  sin  to  hear  a  Conformist,  and  that  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  persecutors,  was,  to  draw  all  the  people  as  far  from 
them  as  he  could,  and  not  to  hold  any  communion  with  any 
that  did  conform,  having  printed  his  third  reviling  libel  against 
me,  called  for  my  third  reply,'  But  being  printed  withoat 
license,  L'Bstrange,  the  searcher,  surprised  part  of  it  in  the  pren, 
there  being  lately  greater  penalties  laid  on  them  that  print  with- 
out license  ihnn  ever  before.  And  about  the  day  that  it  came 
out,  Mr.  Bagshaw  died,  a  prisoner,  though  not  in  prison,  which 
made  it  grievous  to  roe  to  think  that  I  must  Mem  to  write 
"  Ufe,  part  Ui.  pp.  7S,  73.  >  Itrid.  p.  U. 
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Hgaiust  the  dead.  While  we  wrongie  here  in  the  dark,  «■« 
are  dying  and  passing  to  the  world  thut  will  decide  all  our 
controversies.  And  the  safest  passage  thither  is  by  peace- 
able holiness."" 

1  cannot  take  leave  of  Bagshaw,  notwithstanding  this  un- 
lovely debate  tvith  Baxter,  without  giving  from  Baxter  himself 
a  little  more  of  his  history.  "  After  his  ejection  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  he  went  over  into  1  reluiid  with  the  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
whose  household  chaplain  he  was,  and  having  preached  thert; 
sometime,  and  returning  back,  was  apprehended  and  sent  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower;  where  he  continued  long,  till  his  meane  were 
all  spent ;  and  how  he  afterwards  procured  bread,  I  know  not. 
When  he  had  been  prisoner  about  a  year,  it  eeenis  he  became 
acquaUitcd  with  Mr.  Davis, who  was  also  a  prisoner  in  thcTower. 
I'his  Mr,  Davis  having  been  very  serviceable  in  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  and  having  laid  out  much  of  his  estate  for  his  ser- 
vice, thought  he  miglit  be  the  bolder  with  his  tongue  and  pen  ^ 
and  being  of  a  spirit  which  some  call  undamited,  btit  oihetn 
furious  or  indiscreet  at  best,  did  give  an  unmannerly  liberty  to 
bis  tongue,  to  accuse  the  court  of  such  crimes,  with  such  aggra- 
vations, as  lieing  a  subject  1  think  it  not  meet  to  name.  At 
last,  he  talked  so  freely  in  the  Tower  also,  that  lie  was  shipped 
away  prisoner  to  Tangier  in  Africa.  Mr,  Bagiihaw,  being  sur- 
prised by  L'Estrange,  and  his  chamber  searclied,  there  w«s 
found  with  him  a  paper,  called  Mr.  Davis's  case.  V\'hereapao 
he  was  brought  out  to  speak  to  the  king,  who  examined  him  of 
whom  he  had  that  paper  ;  but  lie  refused  to  confess,  and  «pake 
so  boldly  to  the  king,  as  much  offended  him :  whereupon  he  w»a 
sent  back  to  tlie  Tower,  and  laid  in  a  deep,  dark,  dreadful  dun- 
f;eon.  When  he  had  lain  there  three  or  four  days  and  nighu* 
without  candle,  fire,  bed,  or  straw,  he  fell  into  a  terrible  fit, 
which  the  physicians  thought  did  save  his  life ;  for  the  pain  was 
so  vehement,  that  it  kept  him  in  a  sweat,  which  cast  out  the 
infection  of  the  damp.  At  last,  by  the  solicitation  of  fiis  bro- 
ther, who  was  a  Conformist,  and  dearly  lo»-ed  him,  he  was  takeo 
up,  and  after  that  was  sent  nway  to  Southsea  Castle,  an  un- 
wholesome place  ill  the  sea  by  Portsmouth ;  where,  if  he  be  alive, 
he  remainetli  close  prisoner  to  this  day,  with  Vavasour  Povvel,  a 
preacher  in  North  Wales,  and  others  ;  speeding  worse  thut  Mr. 
Crofton,  who  was  at  Inst  released,"  " 

The  sufferings  of  Bagshaw  did   not   terminate   here.     H« 
■  Life,  part  iii.  f  -  8^-  '  t,ilr,  part  iU  pp,  3;B(  37V. 
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WM  telensed  from  tliis  imprisonment,  which  Appears  to  have 
fc«en  Very  lohg;  but  »ifter  returning  i»  London,  according  to 
Wbod,  "  he  ftll  to  Ills  old  trade  of  conventkling  and  miuiig 
seditioD,  for  which,  teitig  ever  a[id  mion  troubled,  he  had.  iit 
length  the  oaihs  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  tendered  lo  him ; 
but  be,  bogglint^at  them  at  6rst,  and  nfterwHrdH  denying  to  take 
them,  u-aa  committed  prisoner  to  Newgate,  where  he  continued 
twenty-two  weeks  before  his  death.""  'Iliis  event  took  place 
on  theiSthofDetemher,  1071.  Hewas  buried  in  Uunhill-lields; 
and,  at  a  proof  of  the  eHtinialion  in  which  he  was  held,  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  nearly  a  thousand  Prnteatant  diftnent- 
tta.  The  in^criJ3tion  on  his  monument,  written  by  Dr.  Oweu, 
ettprenes  tiie  higli  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  faith, 
courage,  and  patience;  and  the  unmerited  sufferings  which  he 
had  endured  from  'the  rvproaches  of  pretended  friend»,'  tu  well 
Be  the  persecutions  of  professed  adversaries.''  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  be  thus  particular  respecting  a  man  who  possessed  iio 
ordinary  merit  as  a  scholar,  who  was  n  great  sufferer  for  con- 
science sake,  and  who  ought  to  be  known  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous cliaracter  than  as  the  controversial  opponent  of  Richard 
Baxter.  i 

•  Atlirii.  niDD.  vol.  ii.  p.  :M4.  »  Noncon.  Mim.  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 

^  In  tli.il  (ingular  l>aok,  Wnlt«r  Pupt'c  '  Life  uF  Binhoi'  WiirU,'  Ibere  ar« 
loint  curli:u4  aimiloMi  of  fii^ihsw.  When  Vuft  *»  t'roctar  uf  tbe  Uul- 
vrrsity  orOifunl,  "TheKui1l;FfiMrlr,"Mbi?  callt  tli(m,  "  remlvril  imlwlUli 
the  Biatuir,  ciiiniiiiiig  ihv  mrariug  ut  c*p<  >ni]  liuutlt,  cryln|c<iut  a|-aluit  ibcni 
■«  relici  iif  E'<>]iery,  and  roK*  uttbc  wnrltl  whafe.  Tutffcel  tfaUlhtlr  datfn, 
(hey  lent  »u  eiivoj'  to  me,  lo  >ncmK>  m*  lu  rouiply  wllb  them,  wtll  knuMiiii;, 
that  niihi.iii  my  roncurreocc,  lb«lr  duif  D  wimW  prove  kbortive,  Tb«  pcnoB 
whiim  thiv  emplujrcd,  wM  a  (i-bool-rcDuw  uul  Jtitlniat*  frienj  uf  niine,  *tlo, 
kllhuugli  thr  null  ofa  ru)^ti*t,apciii  tums  diopputntmeat,  eapecUll;' >  eTMI 
one  ihat  hniipFiied  luhinial  WcilmintBr,  by  Iba  i>i««n«of  Mr.  Buibjr.of  wMch 
peHiapi  mure  licKaflcr.  1  uy,  M|Kin  thli  iiiil  olhvr  niiifortuuei,  lie  btcaml 
■  Prcibylpnau  and  Coinmonwealth't  insd  i  if  Ihln  adiljtlon  be  ui>l  auperftuuiu, 
he  wai  ■  man  of  learuinK,  and  knew  it,  ami  very  bal  aud  uklIuuh  in  hit  way. 
He.  1  lay,  cane  to  my  t-hainb«r,  ami  tuM  me  bii  in(««*|[(.  '  Well,'  Mid  I 
luhiin,  ■  <rbat  have  yuu  bi  uy  afniiiai  capa  ao'l  boodi^'  He  made  a  loaf 
diicourie,  wbiih  I  heard  wiih  patirnce  t  auit  whtu  I  pcireivnl  he  wu  iltanl, 
'  Ned,'  laid  I  tu  him, '  pritliee  k9  bark  lu  Iby  chtmtirr,  and  put  in  niWrng 
all  that  thou  ball  •aid.  sad  brine  '*  *^  ■">■'  '  And  wbst  nill  you  duoitb  it 
then  V  taid  ha,  ■  I  will,'  I  rr|illed,  *  hlul  out  Ihe  wunli,  cap*  aod  liuudt,  anil 

BRiin't    Lbeiu   ....   .....<>.-'     ...v:..  .  .'u'.?'     ■  1  ci.c<rf«*tbe}' ttin'.'  he  aiiiaaird, 

to  keep  you  tthere  ji>u  arc,  jud  ui  wc  patted.' 

Pope  Kivei  a  bumuroui  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Buiby  and  &■(• 
•haw,  which  teeroitu  have  becu  at  hot  aa  that  with  Baitar.  Atlerlba  roptatc, 
he  layi,  "  He  lun»  with  ■  vcDteancr,  pe*  ovtr  M  iba  GotlUea,  and  UtU  ba 
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From  this  unpleasant  personal  controversy  with  Bagshaw,  we 
proceed  to  notice  Baxter's  next  publication,  'llieTriie  and 
Only  Way  of  Concord  of  all  Christian  Churches ;  the  Desire* 
bleness  of  it,  and  the  Detection  of  false,  dividing  Terms/ 
1680.  8vo.  To  this  volume  is  prefixed  a  prefatory  letter  to 
Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Gunning,  bishop 
of  Ely,  the  only  Episcopal  survivors  with  whom  he  had  main- 
tained the  chief  debates  at  the  Savoy  conference.  The  object 
of  this  preface,  and,  indeed,  of  the  work,  which  was  called 
forth  by  his  controversy  with  Dodwell,  is  to  state  and  defend 
the  moderate  proposals  for  peace  and  union  whicb^  were  then 
made.  The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  he 
assigns  reasons  for  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  unity ;  in 
the  second,  he  discusses  the  terms  of  concord;  and,  in  the 
third,  he  treats  of  schism. 

There  are  many  very  excellent  things,  in  the  form  both  of 
principle  and  advice,  scattered  over  this  treatise ;  but  there  is 

mif^ht  be  revenged  upon  Mr.  Busby,  sacrifices  to  Moloch,  wonbipt  and  adores 
the  worst  of  meu,  even  the  judges  of  Kiug  Charles  the  First.  But  Mr.  Busby, 
urbo  plou«;hed  with  the  same  heifers,  had  too  much  compliauce,  cunning,  and 
money,  to  be  hurt  by  him.  Upou  this,  he  returns  to  his  student's  place  at 
(^hri»t-church,  makes  me  a  visit,  and  rails  so  bitterly  against  Mr.  Bukby, 
that  even  1  was  forced  to  take  his  part.  He  remained  at  Oxford,  propagating 
his  commonwealth  principles ;  and  when  he  was  censor,  which  office  in  other 
colleges  is  called  the  dean,  whose  business  it  is  to  modrrate  at  disputationt, 
and  give  the  scholars  questions,  he  gave  some  in  politics,  and  ordered  the 
respondents  to  maintain  them  agniobt  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  l*here  he 
continued  till  the  king  was  restored ;  then  some  considerable  friends  of  hie, 
whom  1  knew,  advised  him  to  go  into  the  country,  and  there  to  Uve  peaceably 
and  conformably  for  the  space  of  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which,  they  attiired 
him  they  would  procure  him  some  considerable  preferment  in  the  charch. 
Accordingly,  he  went  and  tried,  but  not  being  able  to  hold  out  to  long,  in  a 
short  time  lie  repaired  to  London,  seven  times  more  embittered  against  ecde* 
siastical  and  kingly  government  than  when  he  went  into  the  country.  And 
now  he  sides  tuotli  and  nail  with  the  fanatics,  and  makes  a  great  flgnre 
amongst  them,  exceeding  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  in  natural  and  ac<|oired 
parts.  King  Charles  sent  for  him,  designing  to  work  some  good  upon  lUni, 
and  do  him  a  kindness  ;  but  he  found  him  so  obstinate  and  refractory,  that 
he  was  fi»rced  to  leave  him  to  his  own  imaginations.  He  afterwards  married 
a  blind  woman,  who  fell  in  love  with  him  fur  his  preachiug ;  after  which,  I 
met  him  in  Covent  Garden,  and  accosted  him  freely.  After  the  usual  compli* 
roenis  passed,  *  Ned,'  said  I  to  him  jocularly,  *  1  bear  thou  bast  married  a 
l)liud  woman,  dost  thou  intend  tu  beg  with  her  ?'  Upon  this  1  perceived  Ua 
countenance  change,  and  he  returned  me  this  answer  :  *  What's  that  to  you  | 
may  I  not  marry  whom  I  please  ?'  *  Nay,*  said  I,  *  if  you  are  pleated,  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  otlcndcd,'  and  so  we  parted,  and  I  never  saw  him  after { 
but  1  understood  since,  that  he  died  a  prisoner  in  a  honte  near  Newgate, 
whither  he  was  committed  for  his  violent  op|iositiou  to  the  goTemmcnt*"— 
IJfio/Seih  ff^urd,  pp.3K— iO. 
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a  vast  deal  of  eKtrniieous  matter,  which  to  clouds  and  oppresses 
the  argument,  that  much  of  its  strength  is  deBlioyed.  He 
defines  echiani  to  be  "  an  iiiil»wfu)  separation  from  one  or 
many  churches;  or  making  parties  and  divisions  in  them."  He 
represents  it  as  "  usually  caused  by  unskilful,  proud,  church 
tyrants  and  dogmatists;  or  by  erroneous,  proud,  self- conceited 
persons."  The  tiecesaary  means  of  unitv  and  church  concord 
he  represents  as  these :  "  That  every  catechised,  understanding 
person,  professing  repentance,  belief,  and  consent  to  the  bnp< 
tismal  covenant,  and  the  children  of  sucli  dedicated  by  them  to 
Christ,  be  baptized.  And  the  baptized,  accounted  Christians, 
have  right  to  Christian  communion  till  their  profession  be 
validly  disproved  by  an  inconsistent  profession  or  conversation ; 
that  is,  by  some  doctrine  against  the  essence  of  Christianity,  or 
some  scandalous,  wilful  sin,  with  impenitence,  after  sufficient 
admonition.  That  no  man  be  excommunicated  that  is  not 
proved  thus  far  to  excommunicate  himself:  and  that  the  cate- 
chised or  examined  person  be  put  upon  no  other  profession  of 
behef,  consent,  and  practice,  as  interpreting  the  sacramental 
covenant,  but  of  the  articles  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  I'rayer, 
and  Decalogue  understood  ;  and  the  general  belief  of,  consent 
to,  and  practice  of,  all  that  he  diseerneth  to  be  the  Word  of 
God."'  He  recommends  thai  "  the  magistrate  have  the  only 
public  judgment  whom  he  shall  countenance  and  maintain,  or 
tolerate,  and  whom  he  shall  punish,  or  not  tolerate  or  maintain; 
and  that  he  ntver  be  the  executioner  of  the  clergy's  hcntencef 
without  or  ai;ainst  his  own  conscience  and  judgment."'  In 
connexion  with  this,  he  recommends  "  the  Christian  mmstnte 
to  make  three  sorts  of  laws;  one  for  the  approved  and  main- 
tained churches  and  pastors ;  another  for  the  tolerated ;  and  a 
third  for  the  intolerable." '  On  the  subject  of  subscription,  hla 
recommendation  is  as  follows :  "  That  the  approved  and  main- 
tained ministers  be  put  to  subscribe  their  bfelicf  of,  consent  to, 
and  resolved  practice  or  obedience  of,  all  the  sacred  canonieal 
Scriptures,  so  far  as  by  diligent  study  they  are  able  to  under- 
stand them ;  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  Christian  religion 
summarily  contained  in  the  sacramental  covenant,  and  in  the 
ancient  creeds  received  by  the  universal  church,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Decalogue,  as  it  is  the  law  of  Christ,  and  cx- 
](ounded  by  him  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  they  will  be 
faithful  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  and,  as  miniiterS|  will  faith- 
'  Danter'i  <  CuDcord,'  pp.  139,  HO.  •  Put  liL  p.  MO.  ■  lUd. 
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fully  guide  the  flocks  in  holy  dootrine^  worship,  duciplin^  imd 
example  of  life,  labouring  to  promote  truth,  holineaty  love, 
peace,  and  justice,  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  the  edifica^ 
tion  of  the  church,  and  the  glorifying  and  pleasing  of  God  ov 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier.  And  that  the  said  nuiiii^ 
tained  ministers  be  tried  by  the  regulating  la^rs  which  datar-^ 
mine  only  such  circumstance  as  in  genere  are  necessary  to  ha 
agreed  on  for  uniformity  and  common  harmony :  as  of  tiiMt 
place,  parish  bounds,  what  translation  of  Scripture  to  use,  what 
version  of  Psalms,  what  decent  habit,  &c.,  not  put  to  profaaa 
approbation  of  all  these ;  but  required  to  use  them,  and  eeii^ 
sured  if  they  do  not.'*  ^ 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Baxter's  views  on  the  principal 
points.  Considering  what  his  sentiments  were  respecliiiK 
church  and  state,  they  nmst  be  regarded  as,  on  the  wbcda^ 
enlightened  and  liberal.  His  ideas  of  subscription  and  con- 
formity were  by  no  means  rigid ;  and  had  only  such  a  di|^raa 
of  liberty  been  allowed  by  the  church  of  England,  a  substantial 
uniformity  would  have  been  secured,  and  the  best  part  of  her 
clergy  prevented  from  separating  from  her  communion-  Sqeh 
a  degree  of  laxity  some  would  consider  very  dangerous  to  tha 
church ;  but  they  should  remember  that  the  uniformity  required 
and  enforced  has  only  produced  outward  or  nominal  agreementy 
leaving  the  parties  still  widely  different  from  each  other,  and  in 
regard  to  the  principles  subscribed,  as  wide  as  die  utmost  la- 
titude of  freedom  could  have  produced. 

The  next  work  of  Baxter's  isconnected  with  along  contcoveray 
on  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  in  which  Dr.  Owen  and  some  of 
his  brethren  were  implicated.  It  appeared  in  several  separata 
pamphlets,  published  under  various  titles,  and  at  last  with  the 
following  general  title :  '  Catholic  Communion  defended  against 
both  extremes ;  and  unnecessary  Division  confuted  by  Reaaona 
against  both  the  active  and  passive  ways  of  Separation.' 4  to.  1684« 
This  work  is  divided  into  five  parts,  consisting  of  *  The  dan- 
gerous Schismatic  clearly  detected  and  fully  confuted ;'  in  which 
Dr.  Owen  and  Independency  are  the  chief  objects  of  animad* 
version.  The  second  part  is  ^  Against  schism,  and  a  book  re* 
ported  to  be  Mr.  Raphson's,'  in  which  the  lawfulness  of  holding 
communion  with  the  parish  churches,  is  advocated  by  Baxter. 
The  third  is  a  *  Survey  of  the  unreasonable  defence  of  Dr.  Scil* 

•  BMUr*t  '  CoDCord/  pp.  141,  142. 
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lingfleet  for  separation,  pretending  to  oppose  il ;'  in  which  Bax- 
ter defends  himself  and  Mr.  Humphreya  n^^ainitt  the  clmrgcof 
JiiconM^tency,  preferred  by  Dr.  SlierJock  and  Im  prirty.  They 
miiintaiued  that  according  to  Uaxier's  principles, "  if  it  be  lawful 
to  liear  and  comiimnicate  with  llic  cliurch  once,  it  is  lawful  to 
do  it  constantly;  and  that  if  il  be  lawful  to  communicate  with 
the  church  of  England,  it  is  unlawful  to  communicate  with  lh« 
Nonconformists."  The  fourth  and  (ifth  parts  include  his  '  Ca- 
tholic Communion  defended  and  doubly  defended,'  aa  they  had 
before  been  published,  or  '  Reai^ona  of  the  Author's  censured 
Communion  willi  the  Parish  Churches;  and  Reasons  wbyUN 
John  Owen's  Twelve  Arguments  change  not  Richard  Baxter'* 
judgment.'  Another  pare  of  the  same  discussion  he  also  pub- 
lished in  1684:  '  Catholic  Communion  once  more  defended; 
or  whether  Parish  Churches  be  true  Christian  Churches." 

His  own  account  of  this  controversy  is  as  follows  :  "  Seeing 
so  many  in  prison  for  this  error,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and 
so  many  more  likely  to  be  ruined  by  it,  and  the  separating  party, 
by  the  temptation  of  suffering,  had  so  far  prevailed  with  the 
most  strict  and  zealous  Christians,  that  a  great  number  were  of 
their  mind;  and  the  nonconform  able  ministers,  whose  judgment 
was  against  this  separation,  durst  nat  publish  their  dislike  of  it, 
partly  because  of  sharp  and  hitter  censures  of  (be  Separatists, 
and  partly  for  fear  of  losing  all  opportunity  of  teaching  then  j 
and  some  that  had  no  hope  of  any  other  frienda  or  maintenaneef 
or  auditors,  thought  they  might  be  silent.  On  all  theae  accounts, 
I  that  had  no  gathered  church,  nor  lived  on  the  contributioQ  of 
any  such,  and  was  going  out  of  the  world  in  pain  and  languor, 
did  think  that  I  was  fittest  to  bear  men'a  censuret,  and  to  take 
that  reproach  on  myself,  which  my  brethren  were  lesa  fit  to  beiur, 
who  might  live  for  further  service.  So  at  the  importunity  of 
the  bookseller,  I  consented  to  publish  the  reasons  of  oiy  com- 
munieating  in  the  pariah  churches,  and  against  aepantioa. 
Which,  when  it  was  coming  .out,  a  mamiscript  of  Dr.  Oweo'a,' 
who  was  lately  dead,  containing  twelve  arguments  against  auch 
joining  with  the  liturgy  and  public  churches,  waa  sent  me,  as 
that  which  had  satisfied  muUitudea :  I  thought,  that  if  this  were 
unanswered,  my  labour  would  be  much  lost,  becauae  that  party 

■  The  title  <>{  Oivcn'i  tnct,  h«rc  nttmd  to,  it  ■  Ad  Adi«w  to  Two  (t»w* 
tiunt,  with  Twdve  AryuMCoUSfBlnMsny  Coofunnllj  to  Wonhlp,  not  sT  Di- 
vine Intiiiuiiun.'    Itsppun  tu  fcftva  bMa  writtM  bf  0*m  hr  Hkt  vtt  tl 
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would  Still  say,  Dr.  Owen's  twelve  arguments  confuted  all : 
whereiipotiy  I  hastily  answered  them,  hut  found  after,  that  it  had 
been  more  prudent  to  have  omitted  hi^  name.  For,  on  that 
account,  a  swarm  of  revilers  in  the  city  poured  out  their  keenest 
censures,  and  three  or  four  wrote  against  me,  whom  I  answered. 
I  will  not  name  the  men  that  are  known,  and  two  of  them  are 
yet  unknown ;  but  they  went  on  several  principles,  some  charged 
all  communion  with  the  liturgy,  with  idolatry,  anti-Christianity, 
perjury,  and  backsliding.  One  concealed  his  judgment,  and 
quarrelled  at  my  words.  Another  turned  my  treatise  of  Episco- 
pacy against  ine,  and  said  it  fully  proved  the  duty  of  separation. 
I  was  glad  that  I  was  hereby  called  to  explain  that  treatise, 
lest  it  should  do  hurt  to  mistakers  when  I  am  dead;  and 
that  as  in  it  I  had  said  much  against  one  extreme,  I  might  leave 
my  testimony  against  the  other.  I  called  all  these  writings  to- 
gether, *  A  Defence  of  Catholic  Communion/  And  that  I  might 
be  impartial,  I  adjoined  two  pieces  against  Dr.  Sherlock,  who  ran 
quite  into  the  contrary  extremes,  unchurching  all  Christians  as 
schismatics.  I  confess  I  wrote  so  sharply  against  him,  as  must 
needs  be  liable  to  blame,  with  those  that  know  not  the  man,  and 
his  former  and  latter  virulent  and  ignorant  writings."  ^ 

This  is  the  most  entangled  of  all  the  controversies  in  which 
Baxter  engaged ;  as  the  titles  of  the  same  pamphlets  vary  in  ft 
way  that  makes  it  difficult  to  represent  them  correctly.  To 
follow  out  the  discussion,  or  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  it^ 
would  be  useless  and  impracticable.  The  fact  is  simply  this : 
Baxter  was  completely  entangled  between  the  church  and 
the  Independents,  and  the  cowsistency  of  his  principles  and 
conduct  was  attacked  by  both  parties.  This  he  had  himself 
provoked  by  various  of  his  publications.  He  had,  therefore,  to 
defend  his  defences  of  the  church,  and  his  own  separation  from 
it;  and  to  vindicate  his  defences  of  nonconformity,  with  the  &ct 
of  his  personal  and  stated  conformity.  His  arguments  often 
proved  too  much,  if  they  proved  any  thing,  and  hence  he 
became  involvc<i  in  difficulties  from  which,  with  all  hisacuteness 
and  subtlety,  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  himself.  It  was 
thus,  to  adopt  his  own  expressive  language,  ^'  he  made  a  wedge^of 
his  bare  hand,  by  putting  it  into  the  cleft,  and  both  sides  closing 
upon  it  to  his  pain."  ^'  I  have  turned  both  parties/'  he  says^ 
"  which  I  endeavoured  to  part  in  the  fray,  against  myself.  When 
each  side  had  but  one  adversary,  I  had  two."' 

r  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  198, 1S9.  *  Cure  ot  Oiurch  Oiv.  p.  141. 
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While  this  unprofitable  controversy  went  on,  Dr.  (Itvcn,  wlio 
had  some  share  in  it,  or  rather  had  been  draggeil  into  it,  took 
his  departure  for  a.  better  world,  where  all  ia  love  and  unity. 
In  on  appendix  to  his '  Reasons  why  Owen's  Twelve  Argiiinciit"'' 
do  not  satisfy  him,  Baxter  speaks  of  his  charncter  and  talcnti  in 
the  most  honourable  terms,  and  supposes  that  if  Owen  had  becit 
permitted  to  address  the  disputers  from  his  heavenly  rest,  it 
would  be  to  this  purpose  : — 

"  Though  all  believers  must  be  holy,  flnd  nvoid  all  knowa 
wilful  sin,  they  must  not  avoid  one  anothe  r,  or  their  coinniuiilon 
in  good,  l>et'iiiisc  of  adherent  faults  and  imperfections;  for  Christ, 
who  is  mo^i  holy,  receiveth  persons  and  worship  that  are  faulty, 
else  none  of  lis  should  be  received.  There  ia  greatest  goodness 
where  there  is  greatest  love  and  unity  of  spirit,  maintained  iti 
the  bond  of  peace.  0  call  not  to  God  to  deny  you  mercy,  by 
being  unmerciful;  nor  to  cast  you  all  out  by  casting  off  one 
another.  O  separate  not  from  all  Christ's  church  on  earth,  lest 
you  separate  fiom  him,  or  displease  him.  God  hath  bid  you 
pray,  but  not  told  you  whether  it  shall  be  oft  in  the  same  words, 
or  in  other;  with  a  book  or  without  a  bonk.  Make  not  nuper- 
stitiously  a  religion  by  pretending  that  God  hath  determined 
such  circumstances.  O  do  not  preach  and  write  down  love  and 
communion  of  saints,  on  pretence  that  your  little  modes  and 
ways  only  are  good,  and  theirs  idolatrous  or  intolerable  ;  and  do 
not  slander  and  excommunicate  all,  or  almost  all,  Christ's  body^ 
,nnd  then  wrong  God  by  fathering  this  upon  him.  Vou  pray, 
*  Thy  wilt  he  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven ; '  why, 
here  is  no  strife,  division,  disunion,  animosity,  sects,  or  factions^ 
nor  separating  from,  or  excommunicating,  one  another.  Learn 
of  Christ,  and  separate  from  none  further  than  they  separate 
from  him,  and  receive  all  that  he  receivcth.  While  you  blame 
canonical  dividers  and  unjust  excommunicators,  do  not  yoii 
renounce  communion  with  tenfold  more  Chan  they.  I  was,  in 
this,  of  too  narrow,  mistaken  principks ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
temptation  I  did  not  foresee  to  what  church  confusion  and 
desolation,  hatred  and  ruin,  the  dividing  practices  of  some 
did  tend  ;  but  the  glorious  unity,  tn  heavenly  perfection  of  love 
to  God  and  one  another,  bids  me  beseech  you  to  avoid  all  that 
is  against  it,  and  to  make  use  of  no  mistakes  of  mine  to  chcriiih 
any  such  olTcnccs,  or  to  oppose  (he  motions  of  love,  unity,  uud 
peace." 

Vlll..  I.  R  R 
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Owen's  ^Twelve  Arguments/  which  Baxter  took  up  to  frarmly, 
even  after  his  death,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  press  by  him.  They  were  handed  about  in  manuscript,  and 
printed  by  some  one  when  Owen  was.no  longer  capable  of  ex* 
plaining  or  defending  himself.  The  defence  of  the  doctor  was 
taken  up  very  warmly  by  some  of  his  friends.  One  writer,  in 
the  character  of  a  vindicator,  brought  out  two  pamphlets :  the 
former  entitled  *  A  Vindication  of  the  late  Dr.  Owen/  to  which 
Baxter  replies  in  his  ^  Catholic  Communion  Doubly  Defended.* 
To  this  the  writer  rejoined  in  his  ^  Vindicise  Revindicate ; 
being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Baxter's  Book  ;  and  Mr.  Baxter's  no* 
tions  of  the  Saint's  Repentance  and  Displeasure  in  Heaven 
considered.'  1684.  4to.  The  titles  of  several  other  of  the 
pamphlets  written  in  defence  of  Owen,  I  have  given  in  the  note 
below." 

About  this  same  time,  apd  evidently  to  aid  him  in  tfie  same 
cause,  Baxter  published, '  The  Judgment  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale : 
of  the  Nature  of  true  Religion,  the  Causes  of  its  Comiptian, 
and  the  Church's  Calamity,  by  Men's  Additions  and  Violence, 
with  the  Desired  Cure.'  1684.  4to.  The  manuscript  of  the 
three  discourses  contained  in  this  publication,  had  been  given  by 
Judge  Hale  to  Baxter,  who,  after  entertaining  some  doubts  as 
to  the  propriety  of  publishing  them,  was  at  last,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  induced  to  bring  them  out.  They  are  not  long,  and 
hence  do  not  enter  very  deeply  into  the  important  sutjects  of 
which  they  treat;  but  they  afford  a  fine  illustration  of  die  wis;- 
dom  and  moderation  of  their  author,  and  show  that,  were  aD 
religious  men  like  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  there  would  be  no  oppi 


•  *  A  Theological  Dialo^e,  containing  the  Defence  and  JattlAcatloB  of  Dr. 
J.  Owen  from  Foitj-two  Errors,  charged  upon  him  by  Mr.  Richard  BaHtr,  ia 
a  certain  MS.  about  Communion  in  Liturgical  Worship.'  1684. 4to.*»'  Tha 
Second  Part  of  the  Theological  Dialogue ;  being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Ridund 
Baxter.'  1684.  4to.  Both  the  above  are  ascribed  to  John  FaMo^^^  BcUar- 
roinus  Junior  Enervatus ;  or,  the  Insufficiency  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxtei^a  Aa- 
swer  to. Dr.  Owen's  Twelve  Arf^ments  alxmt  Di?ine  Worship  detected**  Ac* 
1684.  4to.  This  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Stephen  Lobb.— <  The  WindiDg^ShccC  for 
Mr.  Baxter's  Dead,  &c. ;  with  Twdve  Queries  concerning  Separatloay  whcigla 
the  Reverend  and  Learned  Dr.  Owen  is  further  Vindicated^'  TUi  is 
to  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  of  Wrexham. — *  Vindication  of  Dr.Owen^  by  a 
Scrutiny  into  the  manner  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Opposition  to  Twelve 
concerning  Worship  by  the  Liturgy.'  1684.  4to.  *  InsufllcieDcy  of  If  r. 
ter's  Answer  to  Dr.  Owen's  Twelve  Argunaents/  &c.    1684.  4lo» 
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sion  OH  the  one  part,  or  unuecessary  <]uarrcU  on  the  othei;  so 
that  |)cace  and  love  would  prevail, 

Baxter's  *  sense  of  tlte  subscribed  articles  of  the  cliurch  of 
England,*  has  already,  in  the  last  chapter  of  llie  first  part  of 
this  work,  been  fully  brought  before  the  reader.  I  have  also 
adverted  to  the  union  or  agreement  formed  .between  the  Prea- 
byterians  and  Independents  in  1691 ;  and  to  the  satiafartion 
which  it  appears  to  have  afforded  Baxter,  Though  then  in 
the  last  stage  of  his  mortal  career,  he  publiehcd,  with  reference 
to  it,  'Church  Concord:  containing  &  dissuasive  from  mme- 
cessary  divisions  and  separations ;  the  real  eoncord  of  the  mr»- 
derate  Independents  with  the  Presbyterians  instanced  in  ten 
seeming  differences;  with  the  terms  necessary  for  concord 
among  all  true  ctiurches  and  Christiana.'   lt>dl.4lo. 

Among  the  last  of  Dnxter'*  writing,  there  yet  remains  an- 
other treatise  which  belongs  to  the  subject  of  tliis  chapter. 
*  Of  National  Churches  ;  their  description,  institution,  use,  pre- 
servation, danger,  maladies,  and  cUre.'  1691.  4to.  In  this 
pamphlet  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  national  churches  are 
of  Christ's  institution ;  but  when  he  comes  to  explain  him- 
self, tlie  national  church  which  he  approves,  i^  such  as  the 
world  has  never  yet  mmi,  i>or  is  likely  aoon  to  see,  unleea  tnora 
extraordinary  changes  take  plaoe  than  hara  y«t  occurred  In  the 
history  of  our  planet.  What  will  be  the  duty  ©f  ChriitlaiMj 
when  kings  and  rulers,  with  their  subjects,  shall  in  general  be 
iniluenced  by  Christian  principles,  and  ander  tfia  direction  of 
scriptural  laws,  it  will  be  tiate  enough  to  disease  when  tiNMe 
things  shall  take  place. 

Baxter  continued  to  look  forward  to  ecimfl  such  inlghtj'  MM] 
glorious  change ;  which  indeces  me  to  place  here,  thoi^h  noC 
in  the  order  in  which  tlie  book  occurred,  his  '  Moral  IVogMMtl-' 
cation  :  First,  What  shall  befall  the  Cbnrchea  on  Euth,  titt  tbeb 
Concord,  by  the  Kestitution  of  thdr  Primitive  PuriVf,  Simptkitft 
and  Charity.  Secondly,  How  that  Realitvtkm  Is  llkeljr  t»  b* 
made,  if  ever,  and  wtutt  shall  befell  timtn  Ihtnceforth  Ulto  llM 
end,  in  that  golden  age  of  love.''* 

Tliis  tract  was  written  in  1661,  bet  not  paUiriied  HII 1090. 

ilad  it  been  produced  immediately  before  bis  death.  It  BligM 

liave  been  regarded  u  insinuating  •omethiag  of  a  elabn  to  pro> 

»  WaffcSpVoLx*. 
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phetic  foresiglit.  Baxter,  however,  professed  to  lie  no  prophet; 
but  reasoning  on  certain  principles,  he  considered  himself  justi- 
fied in  anticipating  specific  results.  He  professes  great  confi- 
dence, that  God  would  in  due  time  raise  up  some  wise  and 
spiritual  king,  who  should  discern  the  best  method  of  promoting 
peace  and  union  among  all  parties,  and  who  should  be  eminently 
instrumental  in  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  among  meiu 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  will  be  j  but  judging  from  the  past 
course  of  the  divine  proceedings,  and  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  ever  destined  to  be 
the  great  means  of  promoting  and  establishing  the  spiritual 
glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Having  concluded  the  historical  account  of  the  numerous 
writings  of  our  author,  on  the  subject  of  catholic  communion,  it 
may  now  be  necessary  to  state  in  a  few  words,  what  his  senti- 
ments on  church  government  and  communion,  divested  of  all 
controversy,  really  were.  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascert^n,  1  should 
judge  they  were  as  follows : 

He  held  the  necessity  of  maintaining  social  and  church  fellow- 
ship with  all,  who,  in  the  judj^ent  of  charity,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  real  Christians ;  but  disapproved  of  holding  com- 
munion with  those  who  ought  not  to  be  so  considered.  He  ap- 
proved of  a  civil  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ministers  by  national  funds ;  but  it  was  only  such 
an  establishment  as  should  leave  the  ministers  unfettered  and 
unembarrassed  in  their  work  ;  and  which  should  neither  too 
severely  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  nor  much  restrain  any 
who  dissented  from  it.  He  was  opposed  to  tests  and  covenants 
of  human  framing,  unless  of  the  most  general  nature.  He  did 
not  object  to  a  moderate  kind  of  episcopacy,  which  amounted, 
in  fact,  rather  to  a  voluntary  submission  of  the  minbiei* 
of  a  district,  to  a  constant  but  limited  presidency,  on  the 
part  of  some  one  individual,  on  account  of  his  age  ot  some 
superior  <|ualifi cations.  While  he  contended  for  muustcriai 
authority,  he  recognised  the  rights  of  a  Christian  congre^- 
tion  to  choose  its  own  pastor,  and  also  to  a  certain  sh>re  in  tfae 
disciuhne  of  the  church.  He  did  not  object  to  a  liturgy,  but  to 
many  parts  of  that  used  in  the  church.  He  also  objected  to 
the  enforcement  of  it  on  nny,  and  to  strict  adherence  to  it  on 
all  occasions.  In  short,  he  considered  a  Christian  church  to  be 
an  association  of  spiritual  )tcT80iis  for  their  own  good  and  th« 
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good  of  othes ;  which  ought  to  be  aided  and  countenanced  by 
the  civil  magistracy  professing  Christianity  ;  but  which  should 
not  be  deprived  of  its  own  inherent  and  independent  right  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to  adapt  its  proceedings  to  its  peca- 
liar  casfe  and  circumstances.  Various  other  things  were  either 
contended  for  or  objected  to  by  him  ;  but  these  positions  may 
be  considered  as  embracing  the  subetance  of  the  sentiments  he 
advocated  in  his  numerous  ivrilings  for  peace  and  love. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  point  out  the  defects  or  inconsis- 
tencies of  his  system  or  his  practice,  but  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  wliat  it  really  was.  He  lived  during  a  perioii 
when  much  warmth  and  keenness  were  manifested  on  all  the 
points  which  we  have  brought  under  review.  He  had  to 
feel,  or  rather  to  fight  his  way  on  every  point.  There  were 
few  to  assist  him  in  the  peculiar  course  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself,  and,  therefore,  all  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
mistakes  into  which  he  fell. 

With  all  his  faults  and  imperfections,  he  was  a  man  of  a  truly 
catholic  sj>irit,  who  laboured  hard  to  heal  the  wounds  that 
had  been  indicted  on  the  church  by  various  means,  and  for 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  cure.  He  acted  as  a  pioneer, 
preparing  the  way  for  clearer  statements  than  his  own,  and  for 
a  more  correct  system  than  has  yet  been  generally  adopted. 
His  catholic  principle  of  fellowship  with  all  genuine  Christians, 
is  better  understood  than  it  was;  though  even  yet,  alasl  but 
partially  adopted  as  a  principle,  and  still  more  imperfectly 
exemplified  in  practice.  It  implies  not  indifference  to  truth, 
but  devoted  attachment  to  !t.  it  involves  union  williout  com- 
promise, and  co-operation  without  sacrifice  of  consistency.  It 
recognises  the  exclusive  claims  of  divine  authority  in  religion, 
and  the  unquestionable  rights  of  conscience ;  securing  for  each 
individual  the  power  of  acting  according  to  his  own  convicUARS) 
while  it  requires  him  to  concede  no  less  to  others.  It  will  ulti- 
mately effect  what  acts  of  uniformity  have  hitherto  failed  to 
produce,  and  which  will  never  be  brought  about  either  by  com- 
pulsory measures  of  state,  or  stormy  controversies  in  the  church. 
A  greater  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  a  blighter  mani> 
fcstation  of  his  holy  image,  will  do  more  to  unite  all  his  disciples, 
than  the  most  perfect  theory  of  church  government  that  has 
yet  been  recommended,  or  forced  on  the  world.  When  thu  ■ 
blessed  period  of  love  and  uiuon  Bbiil  arrive,  the  aervic^  of 
Uaxter  as  the  indefatigable  advoMte  of  ctthotic  • 
wilt  not  be  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


WORKS   ON   NONCONFORMITY. 

Introdactory  Obscnritions  on  the  Histoiy  of  NoDCODfunnity— *  The  Noncoii- 
formist  Papen'— Never  mswcred— <  Sacrilegioas  Dckertiun  ul  the  MlDlrtry ' 
—•'The  JuUgnieut  of  Noncoiiforiiiiita  uf  the  Office  of  Reiton  In  Matters  of 
Religion '— '  Of  the  Diflerence  lietweeu  Grace  auU  Morality '— ^  AboulTbiagi 
1  udifferent '— <  About  things  Siuful  '—*  What  Mere  Nonconformity  is  »q(  '— 
<Nouconfornii8t'8  Plea  for  Prace*--Second  Part  of  Ditio— Defence  of  Ditto — 
Correspondence  with  Tillotson — *  Answer  to  Dr,  Stillingfleet'—'  Second  De- 
fence of  the  Mere  Nuucunformist  *—'  Search  for  tha  Enflish  Schltmatic '— 
<  Treatise  of  Episcopacy  *~<  Third  Defence  of  the  Cause  of  Peace  '*-'  Apolg^jr 
for  the  Nonconfonnisti'  Ministry' — '  English  Nonconformity'— ConcluskMU 

Thb  distinction  which  I  have  made  between  the  works  of  Bax- 
ter on  Catholic  Communion  and  Church  Government,  and  thote 
on  the  Nonconformist  controversy,  may  appear  to  some  merely 
a  refinement,  and  that  the  publications  thus  dbtinguished,  belong 
all  to  one  class.  Attention  to  the  nature  of  many  of  these  woikay 
however,  will  show  that  this  is  not  correct,  llie  sumecit,  it  is 
true,  do  frequently  shade  into  each  other ;  but  they  are  pub* 
stantially  distinct.  Many  of  the  publications  ofa  chtirch  go- 
vernment might  have  been  written,  though  the  question  of  iioq* 
conformity  had  never  been  agitated ;  while  that  questioii,  on 
the  other  hand,  involved  many  points,  which  ^te  altogether 
independent  of  particular  views  of  church  polity^  The  diatine- 
tion  will,  at  all  events,  be  convenient,  as  it  enables  us  to  teparale 
the  voluminous  writings  of  our  author  on  subjects  very  dotftly 
connected,  but  which,  if  treated  under  one  head,  would  ham 
l)cen  tiresome  both  to  the  writer  and  to  the  reader* 

Nonconformity  is  a  relative  term.  It  supposes  some  pre- 
viously existing  system  of  observances,  established  either  hy 
political  authority,  or  general  consent ;  and  denotes  a  piacUcal 
secession  on  grounds  conceived  by  the  parties  to  require  9ni 
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jiwUfy  ][.  Like  the  term  Protcatantitim,  it  in  general  aiid  ccun- 
preheiD^ive.  It  applies  to  various  j^rouods  of  secession  from  the 
national  religion,  and  includes  different  systems  o(  et:clesi&stical 
polity.  No  wise  man  would  choose  to  differ  from  those  around 
him,  ta  reference  to  matters  either  civil  or  religious,  unless  in 
hia  own  estimation  he  had  good  reasons  for  that  ililferencc ; 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  the  obvious  dictate  of  duty  to  investigate 
the  questions  at  issue,  with  calmness  and  deliberation ;  that 
conviction  and  not  caprice,  principle  and  not  passion,  may 
regulate  the  inquiry,  and  form  the  decision,' 

'iTie  No  neon  for  mist  controversy  is  a  very  unattractive  subject 
to  many  persons.  Tliey  regard  it  as  a  debate  about  words,  and 
names,  and  questions,  which  gender  strife,  rather  than  godly 
edifying.  Assuming  either  that  there  is  no  authority  or  stand- 
ard in  sueh  matters,  or  that  the  authority  of  certain  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  oui!;ht  to  be  submitted  to  without  murmuring  or 
disputing,  ihcy  pronounce  their  disapprobation  on  all  discussioiia 
of  such  subjects,  and  on  the  parties  who  engage  in  ihem.  High 
churchmen  are  offended  that  the  doctrine  of  conformity  should 
be  called  in  ((uestion  at  all.  Those  who  profess  high  spiri- 
tuality, look  on  the  subject  as  unworthy  of  their  regard,  and 
as  only  fit  for  such  as  mind  the  carnal  things  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  Disacntcr^,  n*  well  as  others,  frequently  tulk  of  it  a» 
being  among  nonessential  matXers,  and  scarcely  deaerring  of  pro- 
found consideration,  and  while  they  luxuriate  in  the  privileges 
which  their  forefathers  purchased  for  them  at  so  dear  a  rata, 
almost  pity  and  condnnn  the  measurea  which  procured  them. 

Without  professing  that  the  highest  comtderatioa  attaches  to 
tlie  Nonconformist  controversy,  or  approving  of  all  the  views 
or  conduct  of  the  early  Nonconformista,  I  can  by  no  means 
regard  the  subject  as  oat  of  small  importance.  In  a  life  of 
Itaxter,  it  is  necessarily  a  prominent  aubject*  and  no  aptdogjr 
can  be  requisite  for  treating  it  fully  in  an  ■ccount  of  one  wbo 
was  the  most  moderate  of  alt  the  Nonconfonnista,  irhila  be 
wrote  in  defence  of  his  brethren  and  their  cause,  more  than  tbqr 
all.  But,  independently  of  its  connexion  with  Baxter,  the  Bath 
jccc  hai  strong  claims  to  dispassionate  and  careful  examination. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  form  a  correct  view  of  Eogliah 
history  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  without  an  acquaintance 
with  this  controversy,  and  with  Uie  characters  and  principles  of 

'  Sec  a  very  able  Sennon  on  Htwtooofonalty,  by  Ibe  lUv.  Itmfh  flituhsr, 
A.M. 
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the  men  who  engaged  in  it.  It  is  almost  co*eval  with  the 
English  Reformation;  and  the  great  questions  then  started 
cannot  be  considered  as  vet  finally  determined.  The  Puritans 
under  the  Tudors,  became  Nonconformists  under  the  Stnarts, 
and  Dissenters  under  the  family  of  Hanover.  They  have  been 
men  of  the  same  principles  substantially  throughout.  In  main* 
tainit)g  the  rights  of  conscience,  they  have  contributed  more 
than  any  other  class  of  persons  to  set  limits  to  the  power  of  the 
crown,  to  define  the  rights  of  subjects,  and  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  Britain,  lliey  have  wrested  a  rod  of  iron  from  the  hand  of 
despotism,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
and  mercy.  They  have  converted  the  divine  right  of  kings 
into  the  principles  of  a  constitutional  government^  in  which 
the  privileges  of  the  subject  are  secured  by  the  same  charter 
which  guards  the  throne.  The  history  of  the  principles  of  such 
a  body  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  unimportant  by 
any  friends  of  British  freedom. 

The  Nonconformist  controversy  contributed  greatly  to  as- 
certain the  distinct  provinces  of  divine  and  human  legislation; 
to  establish  the  paramount  and  exclusive  authority  of  God,  and 
of  the  revelation  of  his  will,  over  the  conscience  of  man ;  and 
to  define  the  undoubted  claims  of  civil  government  to  the 
obedience  of  its  subjects  in  all  matters  purely  civil.  It  is 
not  alleged  that  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, clearly  understood  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty. 
But  they,  and  the  Puritans  who  preceded  them,  were  men  of 
conscience  themselves,  who  could  not  submit  to  human  dictation 
when  it  interfered  with  what  they  believed  God  required ;  so 
that,  though  they  did  not  perceive  the  fiill  bearings  of  thrir 
own  principles,  and  sometimes  acted  and  wrote  inconsistently 
with  them,  they  remonstrated,  resisted,  and  suflfered,  niien 
kings  and  bishops  commanded  them  to  fall  down  and  worship 
the  idols  which  they  had  set  up.  From  thu  contest  and 
struggle  truth  derived  great  advantage,  llie  untenable  and 
unrighteous  exactions  of  authority  were  exposed,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  maintained,  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science at  last  established.  The  mist  and  darkness  which  had 
so  long  covered  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  principles  of 
legislation,  were  gradually  cleared  away,  and  in  due  time  that 
principle  stood  forth  before  the  world,  as  no  longer  to  be  dis- 
puted— that  man  is  accountable  to  God  only,  for  all  that  he 
believes  as  truth,  for  all  that  he  pflfers  as  worship^  and  for  all 
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that  he  practises  as  religion.  I'his  ix  the  doctrine  of  the  IJible, 
the  dictate  of  enlightened  reason ;  and  lies  at  the  foundiitiui)  of 
nil  correct  and  acceptable  obedience  to  God. 

To  the  same  controversy  we  arc  indebted  for  the  origin 
of  the  correct  and  scriptural  sentiments  which  arc  now  ex- 
tenuively  enterUined  res]jecting  the  utisecular  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chriiit.  The  intermixture  of  heavenly  and  earthly 
things  docs  indeed  still  prevail,  and  its  pernicious  tendency 
is  yet  imperfectly  estimated  by  many ;  but  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  towards  the  full  discovery  of  the  entire 
epiritualtty  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  Its  independence  of  secular 
support  and  defence,  its  resources  both  of  propagation  and  main- 
tenance, its  uncongenial  it  y  with  the  principles,  spirit,  and 
practices  of  earth-born  men,  are  now  much  more  generally  ad- 
mitted than  they  once  were.  In  fact,  the  ablest  defenders  of 
ecclesiastico-civil  establishments,  have  now  entirely  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and  boldly  avow  that  they  nre  no 
part  of  Christianity,  but  only  a  human  expedient  for  its  propa- 
gation. Many  of  the  NonconformiHta,  and  llaxtcr  in  particular, 
were  sticklers  for  an  establishment.  They  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand what  was  involved  in  their  owti  ptinci|>les ;  but  in  main- 
taitiing  a  warfare  against  the  introduction  of  ungodly  men 
into  the  ministry,  and  the  iiei^lect  of  ecclesiastical  dincipline  ; 
and  in  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  church,  independently  of 
the  will  of  the  civil  magistrate,  they  prepared  the  way  for  better 
and  clearer  views  than  those  which  they  themselves  maintained. 
With  this  controversy  too,  there  was  often  incorporated  tbe^ 
defence  or  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  These  the  adversaries  of  the  Noncon- 
formists in  general  very  imperfectly  understood.  Indeed, 
enmity  to  salvation  by  grace,  to  justification  by  faith,  election, 
perseverance,  with  their  collateral  truths,  was  often  at  the  root 
of  the  opposition  and  persecution  which  liad  to  be  endniMl. 
There  were  doctrinal  Puritans  and  Nonconformists,  who  would 
not  have  scrupled  at  most  of  the  forms  of  the  church,  but  «dio 
regarded  its  leaders  as  among  the  most  deadly  enenaiea  to  thaw 
great  essential  truths  which  intimately  belong  to  the  salvation 
of  men. 

There  have  been  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  which  are 
only  ditfcrent  expressions  for  Puritan  and  Anti-Puritan,  Con- 
formist and  Nonconformist,  ever  since  the  Reformation.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward,  Cranmer  and  Ridley  headed  the  one  diM, 
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Rogers  and  Hooper  the  other.  Though  all  four  died  at  the 
stake  for  the  common  faith,  the  two  last  had  sofliered  severely 
from  the  two  former,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to.  eertain 
imposed  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  the  days  of  Mary,  both 
parties  fled  into  foreign  countries  for  security.  Bnt^  even  when 
in  exile,  the  former  stiffly  adhered  to  the  ceremoniet  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  impose  when  at  home,  while  the  latter, 
availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  strangers,  as  resolutely 
refused  to  submit  to  them.  This  created  no  small  dissenrion 
between  the  parties  while  abroad.  On  their  return,  after  the 
advancement  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  each  hoped  to  cany 
their  point.  Those  who  were  zealous  for  rites  and  usages 
however,  gained  the  queen's  favour;  their  views  being  more  in 
unison  with  her  arbitrary  disposition,  and  her  love  of  pomp,  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  civil  matters.  But  although  the  other  party 
were  disappointed,  they  were  not  entirely  thrown  out.  As  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  properly  qualified  persons  to  occnpy 
the  pulpits  and  principal  places  in  the  establishment,  many  of 
those  who  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  some  of  its  ritual,  were 
allowed  to  officiate  in  the  churches,  and  their  noncomplianee^ 
with  parts  of  the  rubric,  was  connived  at.  Some  of  them  ware 
also  raised  to  dignified  offices.  In  the  course  of  her  reign, 
however,  the  bonds  were  gradually  drawn  tighter  and  tighter, 
and  very^  severe  sufferings  came  to  be  inflicted  on  a  body  of 
excellent  and  conscientious  men. 

What  is  said  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  may  be  said  with  jn^ 
tice  of  the  Puritans, — the  more  they  were  afflicted,  the  naore 
they  multiplied  and  grew.  The  severities  they  experienced  only 
increased  their  resolution  to  submit  to  no  human  impoaitiona  in 
religion,  to  resist  encroachments  on  conscience,  and  added  to 
their  influence  among  those  who  respected  men  tiifleriog  fiir 
conscience'  sake.  Nothing  but  the  energy  and  vigilaaee  of 
Elizabeth's  government  prevented  very  serious  disturbaneet  m 
the  countrv  from  these  causes.  Parliament  would  more  than 
once  have  given  relief,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  ao^  by 
the  archbishop,  and  his  influence  over  the  queen.  In  her 
days,  when  the  nation  was  beginning  to  worship  the 
sun,  some  abatement  took  place  ;  but  still  the  conflict  went 

A  vigorous  attempt  was  made  by  the  Puritans,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  James's  reign,  to  accomplish  a  further  reformation  of 
the  church,  and  to  secure  liberty  for  those  who  conscientaonriy 
scrupled  to  observe  some  of  its  rites,  though  they  wished  itiU  In 
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remsin  within  its  pair.  James's  hatred  of  PreKbyterianisni, 
which  he  transported  across  the  Tweed,  drfcatetl  this  project. 
The  canons  formed  by  the  convocation,  under  his  direction, 
increased  inittad  of  miti^aLing  the  evils  ituder  which  the  Puri- 
tans groaned  j  atid  during  the  whole  of  hiit  reign,  and  that  of 
his  unfortunate  son  and  snt:cesaor,  matters  gradually  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  they  finally  came  to  a  grand  crisis. 

The  pontificate  of  Laud  was  a  great  means  of  accclrrnting 
that  conflict,  in  wiiich  he  lost  his  head.  'Vhe  cmi/orminff  Pu< 
ritans  were  in  his  time  severely  dealt  with.  If  they  did  not 
bow  to  the  altar,  would  not  read  the  book  of  sports,  or  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  holding  lectures,  or  of  preaching  twice  on 
the  Lord's-day,  it  was  enough  to  bring  them  bcfoie  the  higli- 
commission  court,  and  subject  them  to  all  its  oppressive  and 
inii]uituus  censures.  'I'he  i-nni^quenceii  were,  that  multitudes 
of  the  ablest  ministers,  and  of  thu  bcH  of  the  people,  left  their 
native  country,  and  lli'd  for  an  nsylum  tu  the  wilds  and  dctcrts  of 
America.  At  l«st,  oppression  brought  the  cuimtry  to  desperalion, 
and  in  the  Btrug;;le  which  ensued,  both  the  church  and  the  mon- 
archy were  wrecked. 

There  was  religious  peace,  but  not  general  satisfaction,  dur- 
ing the  Protectorate.  Thu  friends  of  the  fallen  church  were 
still  numerous  ;  the  lovers  of  form  and  ceremony  in  religion 
were  not  few,  though  they  were  silent  and  sullen.  The  opponents 
of  the  hierarchy  were  divided  among  themselves ;  the  largest 
fragment,  the  Preabyterinn,  opposed  themselves  to  all  the  secta- 
ries, were  enamoured  with  an  established  church,  and  not  as  a 
Imdy  inimical  to  a  certain  species  of  episcopal  government. 

When  Charles  II.  was  restored,  the  episcopal  esuU>lishiiMnt, 
OS  a  matter  of  course,  was  reinstated  in  all  its  rights  and  privi* 
leges  ;  and  the  body  of  the  ministers  who  were  attached  to  a 
simpler,  and  what  they  regarded  a  more  scriptural  form  of 
religion,  were  driven  away.  The  vast  majority  of  Uicm  perwas 
did  not  decidedly  object  to  a  modified  episcopacy— to  a  IHtn-^ 
gical  form  of  worship,  and  to  the  use  of  various  rites,  provided 
tliey  were  not  absolutely  imposed  on  their  consciences  aa  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  scriptural  practice.  They  were  mostly  betieren 
in  the  lawfulness  of  a  civil  establishment  of  Christianit),  and 
conse4|uently  were  not  dissenters  from  the  church ;  they  only 
objected  to  certain  things  belonging  to,  or  imposed  by  it. 

These  observations,  with  the  history  of  the  events  of  Baxter's 
life,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  will  enable  the  readei  ta 
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understand  the  nature  of  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  Non- 
conformity.   Their  great  objects  were,  to  state  the  evils  of 
which  he  and  his  friends  complained,  as  belonging  to  the  epis- 
copal system  established  in  this  country  ;  to  assign  the  grounds 
of  their  conscientious  objections  to  that  system;  to  explain 
what  alternations  would  satisfy  them,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
demanding  those  alterations ;  and  to  defend  himself  and  brethren 
from  many  charges  falsely  or  ignorantly  preferred  against  them. 
It  would  be  an  almost  endless,  and  certainly  a  useless  task,  to 
analyse  all  these  works,  or  minutely  to  enter  into  their  diversified 
contents ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  reader  some 
idea  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  controversies  which  they  in- 
volved, or  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 

The  first  of  these  works,  which  deserves  our  attention,  though 
not  entirely  Baxter*s  production,  nor  bearing  his  name,  is  the  col- 
lection of  papers  which  passed  between  the  commissioners  at 
the  Savoy,  in  1661.  Of  that  debate,  a  full  account  has  been 
given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  We  have  now  to  do 
only  with  the  publication,  and  with  the  part  which  Baxter  had 
in  it. 

It  appeared  in  1661,  with  the  following  title:  *  An  account 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  both  persuasions^ 
appointed  by  his  sacred  majesty,  according  to  letters  patent  for 
the  review  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  &c.  4to. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  volume,  which  had  no  name 
attached  to  it,  it  was  at  once  imputed  to  Baxter,  though  he  wis 
then  a  hundred  miles  off,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it» 
It  contained  only  some  of  the  documents,  and  these  very  inie-. 
curately  printed.  The  rest  followed  afterwards.  Baxter  sup- 
posed they  were  published  by  a  poor  man,  whom  he  pud  for 
writing  a  copy  of  the  papers.  The  complete  collection  consista 
of  the  following  documents :  1.  Two  papers  of  proposals  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England, 
presented  to  King  Charles  II.  by  the  Presbyterian  ministen. 
2.  Their  petition  for  peace  to  the  bishops.  3.  llieir  reformat 
tion  of  the  liturgy.  4.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners  on  1>oth  sides  for  reviewing  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  with  the  king's  commission  prefixed.  5.  The  excep- 
tions of  the  Presbyterians  against  the  liturgy.  6.  The  papers 
which  passed  between  the  commissioners,  in  which  the  matter 
is  argued  pro  and  con.    7*  A  true  copy  of  the  disputation  at 
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the  Savoy,  as  managed  by  the  rpiscojjal  divines,  to  prove  that 
there  is  nothing  sinful  in  the  liturgy.  8.  An  account  of  tho 
debate  and  petition  to  the  king,  by  the  Preabyterian  ministers 
who  were  appointed  commissioners.  9.  Archbishop  Usher's 
reduction  of  episcopacy  to  the  form  of  synodical  governmeiit^ 
and  another  paper.''  Of  these  documents,  Baxter  was  the 
exclusive  author  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  besides  having  a  princips] 
hand  in  most  of  the  others.  In  his  own  Life,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  documents  are  published,  with  a  very  full  account 
of  all  that  took  place  at  the  conference.  Those  who  would  bo 
masters  o(  the  Nonconformist  controversy,  must  study  these 
papers^  especially  keeping  in  eye  Usher's  model,  to  which  the 
moderate  Presbyterians  constantly  referred  as  that  which  would 
satisfy  them. 

"Their  publication,"  says  Baxter,  "  liad  various  effects ;  it 
increased  the  burning  indignation  which  before  was  kindled 
against  me  on  one  side,  and  it  somewhat  mitigated  the  centiures 
that  were  taken  up  against  me  on  the  other  aide.  For  the 
chief  of  the  Congregational  or  Independent  party,  took  it  ill 
that  we  took  not  them  with  us  in  our  treaty,  and  so  did  a  few 
of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  all  whom  we  so  far  passed  by  m 
not  to  invite  them  to  our  councils ;  partly  because  wc  knew  that 
it  would  be  but  a  hindcrancc  to  us ;  partly  because  their  per- 
sons were  unacceptable ;  and  partly  because  it  might  have  de- 
layed the  work.  Most  of  the  Independents,  and  some  few  Pre»> 
byterians,  raised  it  as  a  common  censure  against  us,  that  if  we 
had  not  been  so  forward  to  meet  the  bishops  with  the  offers  of  to 
much  at  first,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them  without  just 
cause,  we  had  all  had  better  tcrmi,  and  that  standing  off  would 
have  done  more  good :  so  that  thoagh  my  penon  and  in/mMoM 
had  a  more  favourable  censure  from  them  than  some  othera,  yet 
for  the  action,  I  was  commonly  censured  by  them,  as  one  that 
had  granted  them  too  much,  and  wronged  my  brethren  1^ 
entering  into  this  treaty,  out  of  too  earnest  a  desire  of  concord 
with  them.  Thus  were  men  on  both  extremes  offended  with 
me ;  and  I  found  what  enmity,  charity,  and  peace,  are  likely  to 
meet  with  in  the  world.  But  when  these  papers  were  printed^ 
the  independents  confessed  that  we  had  dealt  faithfully  and  sa- 
tisfactorily-.    and  indifferent  men  said  that  reason  had  over- 

'  Thcie  ducumcmi  were  til  printed  lo|*lb*r  ta  sn  Bto  *o1uiiit,  In  I7H. 
The  title  i>~'  The  Hiitory  at  Noimnfonailj',  a*  it  wu  vfutA  ud  listed  by 
CuiniDitiiuDert  ou  both  tide),  in  1661.'    ' 
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whelmed  the  cause  ot  the  diocesans,  and  that  W6  had  ofleMd 
them  80  much  as  left  them  utterly  without  exeitoek  The 
moderate  episcopal  men  said  the  same ;  but  the  engaged  Fh^e* 
ladsts  were  vehemently  displeased,  that  these  papeta  ahmdd 
thus  come  abroad."  * 

The  Episcopalians  threatened,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
papers,  to  answer  them ;  but  no  regular  or  formal  answer  eirer 
appeared.  Roger  L'Estrange  often  sneered  at  them.  An  ano^ 
nymous  writer,  supposed  to  be  Bishop  Womack,  refened  td 
one  of  the  papers ;  and  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  in  another  anony* 
mous  pamphlet,  written  in  defence  of  Bishop  Morley,  alluded 
to  them.  These,  however,  deserve  not  to  be  regarded  as  an* 
swers.  If  the  church  had  been  in  a  state  of  suffering  after  the 
Savoy  conference,  replies  would  have  been  produced  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  as  she  was  in  full  possession  of  power,  it  was  thought 
the  wisest  course  to  reply  to  the  Nonconformists  in  acta  of 
parliament,  rather  than  in  pamphlets. 

The  times  did  not  admit  of  Baxter  publishing  any  thing  aftef 
the  Savoy  conference,  on  the  subject  of  NoQConformity,  till 
1672,  when  he  brought  out  a  small  12mo  volume,  entitled  *  Sa- 
crilegious Desertion  of  the  Holy  Ministry  Rebuked,  and  To- 
lerated Preaching  of  the  Gospel  Vindicated/  This  work  ap- 
peared anonymously,  and  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  a  bo^ 
entitled  ^  Toleration  not  to  be  Abused,'  which  also  was  wiihout 
a  name,  but  is  ascribed  by  Baxter  to  Dr.  Fullwood ;  who  appears 
to  have  grudged  the' temporary  liberty  which  his  brethren  then 
enjoyed,  or  to  have  been  greatly  afraid  of  the  abuse  of  libertjr* 
Baxter  argues  very  justly,  that  as  the  Nonconformists  had  heen 
ordained  to  the  li^inistry,  if  they  could  not  obtain  a  legal  right 
or  establishment,  it  was  their  duty  to  preach  when  they  were 
merelv  tolerated,  and  that  desertion  of  the  work  would  be  both 
pusillanimous  and  sinful.  '^  Dr.  Fullwood,*'  he  tells  tit,  *'  wrote 
a  jocular,  deriding  answer  to  this  treatise  i  and  also  printed  an 
assize  sermon  against  separating  from  the  parish  ministcit. 
Divers  called  on  me  to  reply  to  the  first;  but  I  told  them  I  had 
better  work  to  do  than  to  answer  every  script  against  ne ;  and 
while  I  demurred.  Dr.  Fullwood  sent  me  an  extraordinarj  kind 

•  Life,  part  ii.  pp.  378,  380.    The  most  complete  coUectlon  of  Ae  papers  is 
to  be  found  io  Bi&ter't  owo  Life,  m  none  luul  copies  of  leveral  of  tbta 
published  but  himself.  As  documents,  th^  afford  important  Ulustiattoai 
principles  and  temper  of  both  parties. 
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letter,  offering  to  do  his  best  to  the  Parliament  for  our  tmioii 
and  restoration,  which  ended  my  thoughts  of  that;  but  I  know 
not  anything  to  the -purpose  done."' 

At  the  end  of  this  little  work  there  in  a  ehapter  containing  an 
humble  petition  to  the  Conformists,  in  which  Buster  rxpo\tii1nteii 
with  ihem  in  the  most  affectionate  and  solemn  manner;  implor- 
ing them  not  to  take  offence,  because  their  brethren  who  se- 
ceded from  the  church,  could  not  entirely  agree  with  them; 
disclaiming  all  hostility,  and  only  entreating  for  himself  and 
others,  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  consciences,  in  doing 
what  they  regarded  as  the  will  of  God, 

An  answer  was  publislied  to  this  book,  somewhat  correspond- 
ing to  the  character  given  of  Fuiiwood'a  performance,  entitled 
'Speculum  Baxterianum,  or  Baxter  against  Baxter;  Wing 
Reflections  on  a  Treatise,'  &c. ;  hut  a«  it  did  not  appear  till 
1680,  1  suppose  it  is  not  the  pamphlet  to  which  Baxter  here 
refers.  It  consistn  chiefly  of  quotations  from  the  numeroua 
publications  of  Baxter,  in  which  he  appears,  or  is  made,  to  con- 
tradict himself.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  this,  "  Who 
the  author  of  the  'Speculum'  is,"  says  Baxter,  "  I  know  not, 
the  subject  calleth  me  to  no  particular  answer.  He  mintook 
the  question,  as  if  it  had  been  what  the  world  should  think  of 
me.  In  which  I  leave  them  to  their  liberty  without  much  con- 
tradiction,"' 

In  1676,  he  printed  a.  pamphlet  on  the  'Judgment  of  Noii' 
conformists,  concerning  the  part  or  office  of  reason  in  religion,' 
which,  he  says,  had  good  acceptance,  having  been  published 
with  the  consent  of  many  ministers.  Encounged  by  this,  in 
the  same  year,  he  printed  together  foar  treatises,  'liie  Judg- 
ment of  the  Nonconformists  about  the  difference  between  grace 
.ind  morality;'  'Their  Judgment  of  things  indifferent  oom* 
manded  by  authority;'  'Their  Judgment  of  things  sinful  by  m- 
cident;'  and  'What  Mere  Nonconformity  is  not.'  Some  of^ 
these  treatises  were  written  in  1668,  and  some  of  them  shortly 
after ;  but  his  prudent  friends  persuaded  him  to  lay  them  aaids 
as  unsuitable  to  the  state  and  temper  of  the  times.  The  first 
of  them  is  intended  to  obviate  some  objections  raised  againt 
the  Nonconformists,  as  if  they  differed  from  others,  not  merely 
on  the  subject  of  Conformity,  but  on  that  of  religion  generally, 

'  Ltf«,  part  lU.  p.  102.  f  Frsfanto  tbi'TUtdSstactdrPWM.' 
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aud  held  some  strange  notions  about  grace  and  morality.  Tht 
fiecond  relates  to  the  question  which  was  started  at  Che  Savoy 
conference,  and  which  led  to  so  much  debating  afterwards : 
*  Whether  things  antecedently  lawful,  do  therefore  become  un- 
lawful, because  commanded  by  lawful  authority/  This  it 
was  maintained  the  Nonconformists  affirmed,  but  which  Baxter 
denies.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  it  is  a  very  ensnaring  ques- 
tion viewed  abstractly,  and  that  much  must  depend  on  the 
use  which  the  parties  would  be  disposed  to  make  of  the  answer, 
whether  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  The  third  treatise, 
'  Of  things  sinful  by  accident,'  arose  out  of  the  same  confer- 
ence; and  is  designed  to  show,  that  things  in  themsehres 
lawful,  may  become  sinful  by  the  accidental  circumstances  to 
which  they  happen  sometimes  to  be  related.  For  example, 
there  may  be  nothing  sinful  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; 
but  if  men  are  required  to  use  it  as  an  act  of  submission 
to  /tuman  authority,  and  for  improper  reasons  assigned  by 
it;  and  if  the  use  of  it  is  understood  to  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  authority,  or  of  the  justice  of  the  reasons 
which  it  assigns,  it  becomes  then  absolutely  unlawful  to  every 
man,  who  conscientiously  objects  to  the  authority  enjoining  it« 
Much  of  the  Nonconformist  controversy  hangs  on  this  question  ; 
which,  would  not  seem  to  be- of  vcrv  difficult  solution. 

The  last  treatise  on  what  ^  Mere  Nonconformity  is  not,'  was 
designed  to  strip  the  question  of  many  of  those  adjuncts  which 
were  regarded  as  more  or  less  inseparable  from  it.  It  b  not 
difficult  to  define  mere  Nonconformity ;  but  very  difficult  to  aaj 
who  were  the  mere  Nonconformists  for  whom  Baxter  wrote. 
Those  who  left  the  church  of  England,  or  who  were  driven  from 
it,  were  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  a  vast  variety  of  con- 
siderations. Baxter  could  not  always  satisfy  others  by  the 
exposition  of  his  own  sentiments,  still  less  would  he  be  likely  to 
satisfy  them  in  his  account  of  the  sentiments  of  his  brethren* 
Some  objected  that  he  went  too  far ;  others,  that  he  did  not  go 
far  enough ;  so  that  what  mere  Nonconformity  is,  must  be  as* 
certained  by  other  means  than  this  pamphlet. 

When  these  treatises  were  printed,  some  of  his  political 
friends  in  parliament  and  elsewhere,  were  against  their  publica- 
tion ;  "conceiving  they  wouhi  increase,  rather  than  mitigate  the 
s>uffcrin,t>:s  of  the  Nonconformists,  by  exasperating  the  churchy 
and  oftcnding  the  other  sectb ;  he  therefore  suppressed  them. 
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after  they  had  cost  him  twenty-three  pouiiJs.''   They  nfterwiirda 
appeared  along  with  the  seconil  i>art  of  his  *  Noiicoiifomiists* 
Plea  for  Peace.' 

In  1679,  he  published  '  The  Noiiconformista'  Plea  for  Peace  j 
or,  an  Account  of  their  Judgment,  in  certain  thin^  in  which 
they  are  misunderstood.'  8vo.  The  act  restraining  the  press 
being  expired,  he  aaya,  "  1  published  a  book  that  lay  by  mc,  to 
open  the  case  of  Nonconformity,  which  greatly  offended  many 
Conformtsls  ;  though  I  ventured  no  further,  but  to  name  the 
things  tlmt  we  durst  not  conform  to.  Even  the  same  men  that 
had  long  called  out  to  us,  to  tell  them  what  we  desired  ;  and 
who  said  we  had  nothing  to  say,  could  not  hear  it.  The  bishop 
of  Ely,  Dr.  Gunning,  told  me,  he  would  petition  authority  to 
command  us  to  give  the  reasons  of  our  nonconformity,  and  not 
thus  keep  up  schism,  and  give  no  reason  for  it.  The  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Compton,  told  mc,  that  the  king  took  us  to  be  not 
sincere  for  not  giving  the  reasons  of  our  dissent.  I  told  them 
both,  it  was  a  strange  expectation  from  men  tliat  had  so  fully 
given  their  reasons  against  the  old  conformity  in  their  reply,  and 
could  get  no  answer;  and  when  their  own  laws  would  excom- 
municate, imprison,  and  ruin  us  for  doing  any  such  thing  as  they 
demanded.  Hut  I  would  beg  it  on  my  knees,  and  return  tiicm 
most  hearty  thanks,  if  they  would  but  procure  ua  leave  to  do  it. 
Yet  when  it  was  but  half  done,  it  greatly  provoked  them ;  aud 
they  wrote  and  said,  that  without  the  least  provocation  1  had 
assaulted  them;  whereas,  J  only  named  what  we  stuck  at,  pro- 
fessing to  accuse  none  of  them ;  and  they  thought  seventeen 
years'  silencing,  persecuUng,  impriaaning,  accusations  of  parlia- 
ment-men, prelates,  priests,  and  people,  and  all  their  calls,  ■ 
(what  would  you  have  ?  why  do  you  not  tell  us  what  you 
stick  at?)  to  be  no  provocation.  Yea,  bishops  and  docton 
had  long  told  great  men,  that  I  myself  had  said  it  was  onljr 
things  inconvenient,  and  not  things  sinful,  which  t  refused  to 
conform  to ;  whereas,  1  had  given  them  in  the  description  of 
eight  particular  things  in  the  old  conformity  which  I  undntoiA 
tu  prove  sinful.  At  the  Savoy  we  b^^an  with  one  of  them,  and 
in  the  petition  for  peace,  we  offered  our  oaths,  that  we  would  re- 
fuse conformity  to  nothing  but  what  we  took  to  be  sin.  And 
now  when  I  told  them  what  the  sins  were,  O !  what  a  common 
storm  did  it  raise  among  them;  when  heathens  would  have  fit 
i^r«,i<utiu.p,a». 

VOL.  I.  as 
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men  speak  for  themselves  before  thej  are  condenlnedy  k  m 
criminal  in  us  to  do  it  seventeen  years  after/'  ^ 

Before  the  publication  of  this  volume,  the  NonconfiMniiiato 
had  been  assailed,  reproached,  and  challenged^  in  a  multitnde 
of  books.  Baxter  tells  us  that  he  had  read  the  publications  of 
^'  Bishop  Morley,  Messrs.  Stileman^  Fullwoody  Durelt  Fowlia^ 
Falkener,  Nanfen,  Boreman,  Parker,  Tompkins^  Ashton,  Hoi* 
lingworth,  Good,  Hinkley,  L' Estrange,  Long,  the  *  Friendly 
Debate,'  the  '  Counterminer,*  and  many  more/'  In  these  per- 
formances they  were  accused  of  being  adversaries  of  peace, 
lovers  of  contentions,  guilty  of  schism,  sedition,  and  all  unclutfi- 
tableness.  The  ^  Plea  for  Peace'  was  intended  to  meet  all  dieae 
charges,  and  to  lay  the  true  grounds  of  Nonconformity  beibie 
the  world.  It  is  therefore  both  a  defensive  and  an  oflfSenaive 
work.  He  argues  strenuously  against  conformity  on  the  growid 
of  the  matters  imposed,  particularly  on  the  ministers ;  the  m- 
sent,  consent,  approbation,  and  canonical  subaeription 
from  them.  Re-ordination,  the  oath  requiring  them  never 
any  alteration  of  church  government,  and  many  other  thioga^ 
furnish  him  with  arguments  in  support  of  his  Nonconformity^ 
which  no  Conformist  had  ever  satisfactorily  met;  and  whidi 
most  dissenters  believe  have  never  yet  been  anawered.  There  it 
much  historical  matter  mixed  up  with  the  argmnent  of  thia 
book,  tracing  the  progress  of  Nonconformity  from  the  bcgiimiB^ 
to  the  period  ci  which  it  was  written. 

It  seems  from  his  own  account,  however,  at  if  he  had  faeee 
obliged  to  write  this  book,  in  consequence  of  the  condnet  of 
mistaken  friends,  as  much  as  the  provocation  of 
enemies.  ^^  Two  old  friends,"  he  says,  ^  whom  i  had  a 
in  turning  from  anabaptistry  and  separation,  Mr. 
Lamb  and  Mr.  William  Allen,  who  had  followed  John  Goodarii^ 
and  became  pastors  of  an  Anabaptist  church;  Aoagli  bat 
tradesmen,  fell  on  writing  against  separation,  more  strong  tino 
any  of  the  conformable  clergy.  In  consequence  of  their  aU 
error,  they  now  ran  into  the  other  extreme,  especially  Mr. 
lliey  wrote  against  our  gathering  assemblies,  ami 
when  we  were  silenced ;  against  whose  nustakes  I  wrote  *T1ie 
Nonconformists'  Plea  for  Peace.'  ''^ 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  Baxter  employing  hiaiaelfwilli 
all  his  energy,  to  make  Separatists  churchmen,  and  chntchmta 
separatists ;  and  then  finding  that  he  could  not 

>  Life,  p«rt  Ui.  p.  187.  k  Ibid«  p.  180. 
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upon  his  own  principles.  Allen  and  Lamb,  and  his  wife  Barburs, 
Appear  to  have  been  among  the  most  troublesome  imi  Tolomi- 
J10U8  of  his  corre«pondents.  Sylvester  lias  swelled  out  hia  folio 
volume  by  printing  some  of  the  letters  that  passed  Iwlwecn 
them.  He  might  have  added  many  more  of  the  snmc  descrip- 
tion. It  is  wonderful  Baxter,  great  as  his  |>atience  was,  shonld 
have  been  capable  of  reading  and  answering  the  letters  with 
which  they  pl.igued  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  at  last  wrote  this 
book,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them.' 

A  reply  to  this  work  was  published  by  a  clergjman  of  the 
name  of  Cheney,  under  the  affected  and  ridiculous  title  of  '  The 
Con  forming- Nonconformist,  nnd  the  Nonconforming- Conform- 
ist.' Whether  this  was  intewled  to  describe  one  person  or  two, 
seems  doubtful ;  Init  llie  ambiguity  of  the  title  is  removed  by  the 
work,  which  is  a  weak  attempt  to  show  how  men  may  subscribe 
and  bwear  without  Itelieving  any  thing  in  the  sense  of  the  im- 
posers;  like  the  device  of  the  Roman  slave,  "  .lorari  Hngofl, 
mente  jurari  nihil."  Cheney  "  was  afraid  Some  one  would  ivrite 
Against  [iaxter,  and  neither  eotivincc  the  Nonconformists,  nor 
do  justice  to  Conformity ;"  and  therefore  he  wrote  a  book  which 
did  neither.  Cheney  and  Baxter  were  acquainted.  Baxter  con- 
sidered him  an  honest,  weak  man,  who  had  attempted  what 
was  beyond  his  powers ;  but  seemed  intended  only  as  a  precursor 
of  some  mightier  wighl  who  was  w  felhiw. 

The  second  part  of  *  Ths  NMieonfomnwts*  Plea  for  Puee/ 
apjieared  in  a  4to  volume  eariy  in  1680.  It  eontaim,  beride  0te 
four  treatises  formerly  iiieBtioDc4  M  printed  in  TS76,  an  accoont 
of  the  principles  of  Uie  NonranfcrmistB,  ill  r^ard  fo  eWit  aAd 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  obrAence;  and  a  vfndteation  of 
them  from  the  charges  of  rebeltioB,  kiVfBg  the  tiag,  and  create 
ing  anarchy  in  the  nation,  and  aehina  'M  the  ehurch'.  It  it 
rather  a  strange  but  tedioo*  OiehMlgtf  ef  polilk*  and  dKofegf ; 
the  former  not  always  very  cotwiatrat  Wilh  juat  viewi  of  BrIlSMi 
constitutional  liberty.  Though  BuKtfidteuldbaVe  held  irlnfiiia;f 
be  called  the  popidar  view  of  iheeoiwtilutibB',  to  jttMHjy  hh  own 
conduct,thiswas  notaltogEttterihe  caw;  amtycCheexpictewfiitt- 
self  in  this  performance  in  away  that  could  not  be  acceptable  to 

'  Life,  App.  No.  ilt.  Dkuler  MSS.  Thnr  pcnoai,  aftre  having  hctn  tlaii- 
titib.-aud  iiiemlMrt,  fur  ■iitn;'  ynrs,  uf  Jiihn  Gooitulu't  church,  Kncrwurd* 
)if cBinc  tiigh  CoaCunnUii.  Alku  ippear*  ti>  hitvc  U««ii  m  min  oF  talrnta ;  be 
•Ktvte  iiev«ml  piecn  ou  ■ducrrinat  mil  practical  chculugf,  wliich  ncrr  cillixliil 
in  afiilli)  Tulufli*.  publhhnl  in  ^707,  witb  a  prcdaoe  bythcBlihup  of  CbkliH* 
tir,  and  •  lerttivu  uo  the  il*alLi  ul  itie  sutliur  b^  Bithof  Kiikltr. 
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the  friends  of  arbitrary  power.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  thinga, 
he  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course,  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  gave  offence  to  both  parties,  without  succeeding  in 
accomplishing  his  own  object.  In  avoiding  Scylla,  he  fell  into 
Charybdis,  the  invariable  fate  of  those  who  engage  in  party  dis- 
cussions, and  vainly  imagine  that  a  selection  of  some  things, 
which  are  held  by  both  sides,  and  the  rejection  of  others,  is  the 
golden  medium  of  truth  and  peace. 

To  prevent  Cheney's  book  from  doing  mischief,  though  it 
was  not  deserving  of  attention  on  account  of  its  own  inerits, 
Baxter  published  ^  The  Defence  of  the  Nonconformists'  Plea  for 
Peace.'  8vo.  1680.  No  employment  can  well  be  more  dull  and 
uninteresting  than  that  of  answering  a  man  who  is  incapable, 
from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  honesty  of  stating  correctly  the 
matter  in  dispute.  Cheney  may  have  been  very  honest  in  his 
intentions ;  but  he  must  have  been  prodigiously  stupid,  as  a  great 
part  of  Baxter's  employment  in  answering  him  consists  in  cor- 
recting his  mis-statements  of  matter  of  fact,  or  palpable  misre- 
presentations of  the  whole  question  at  issue  between  the  Church 
and  the  Nonconformists, 

An  adversary  of  a  higher  order,  both  in  talents  and  in  the 
church,  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  the  person  of  Dn  Stilling- 
fleet,  then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Wor^ 
cester.  He  had  formerly  written  an  /remctint,  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties,  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  no  form  of 
church  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament."  On 
the  second  of  May,  1680,  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  lord 
mayor,  which  he  afterwards  published  by  request,  with  the  title 
of  the  ^  Mischief  of  Separation.'  This  discourse  was  like  the 
firing  of  a  signal  gun  at  the  commencement  of  a  general 
engagement.  Both  parties  had  been  preparing  for  battle  for 
some  time.  The  Church  was  becoming  increasingly  indignant 
that  neither  time  nor  persecution  had  destroyed  the  secedcis 
from  her  pale ;  while  the  Nonconformists,  worn  out  with  long* 
continued  suffering,  and  wearied  with  restnuning,  were  glad  of 

">  The  <  Ircnicum'  was  first  published  in  IG59,  when  the  chorqh  was  in  a 
state  of  depression  and  suflfe/ing,  and  her  wounds  required  to  be  healtd  by 
the  salve  of  concession  and  moderation.  StiUingfleet  afterwards  icpcmed  of 
writing  this  book.  <<  Tliere  are  many  things  in  it/'  be  sajrt,  *'  which*  tflie 
were  to  write  again,  he  would  not  say;  some  which  show  his  yttoHhp  mad 
want  of  due  consideration ;  others,  which  he  yielded  too  fari  ia  hogm  of  gala* 
ing  the  dissenting  parties  to  the  church  of  England.*' 
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an  opportatilty  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  viiuUcation  of 
their  cause. 

Stillingflcct's  sermon  imputes  most  unjustly  to  the  Noncon- 
formists all  the  blame  of  separation  from  the  church,  and  the 
mischiefs  which  hail  arisen  from  it.  He  makes  no  proper  al- 
lowance for  their  conscientiouH  objections  to  the  exercise  of  an 
impasing  power,  and  to  the  unscripturai  nature  of  the  things 
imposed ;  for  the  harshness  and  severity  of  the  treatment  which 
they  had  experienced  ;  or  for  the  exasperating  effects  of  their 
unmeritfid  sufferings.  He  was  no  longer  "  Rector  of  Sutton," 
l)Ut  the  *'  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;"  and  had  now  laid  aside  hU 
"weapon  salve  for  the  church's  wounds,"  to  employ  another 
weapon  to  irritate  and  increase  them.  It  ia  too  generally  for- 
gotten on  the  side  of  the  church,  that  the  sin  of  separation 
may  belong  to  those  who  are  in,  as  much  as  to  those  who  are 
out;  by  the  former  imposing  a  yoke  which  neither  free  men  nor 
Christian!  ought  to  be  called  to  wear ;  and,  therefore,  the  mis- 
chieft,  how  many,  or  how  great  soever  they  may  be,  belong  not 
all  to  one  side. 

Of  the  Stiltiiigflect  controversy  1  have  given  a  particular  ac- 
count, in  the  '  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Owen ;'  to  which  I  must  refer 
the  reader  who  wishes  for  information  respecting  the  several 
parties  who  engaged  in  it.  I  shall  now  confine  myself,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  publications  of  Baxter,  who  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  atl  the  othera. 

The  Dean's  sermon  appears  to  have  produced  a.  strong  im- 
pression on  Baxter's  mind.  Dr.  Hicks  mentions  that  a  friend 
of  his  calling  shortly  after  its  publication  on  Dr.  Cox, "  there 
found  Mr.  Baxter  vehemently  inveighing  against  it ;  which  led 
the  gentleman  to  aak  him,  why  he  was  so  severe  upon  that  sermon 
and  its  author,  and  took  no  notice  of  another,  then  newly  come 
out,  which  had  given  the  men  of  hia  party  aa  much  offence. 
What  sermon  is  that?  safd  Baxter.  Dr>  IlIlotaoD's  (the  dean 
of  Canterbury's)  court  sermon ;  in  which  he  tells  jrou  **  tbat 
you  must  not  affront  the  esublished  reli^on,  nor  openly  draw 
men  off  from  the  profession  of  it"  **  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Baxter, 
"he  gave  us  great  offence  indeed;  but  he  hath  cried  peccovj,  and 

°  Dr.  Coi  wai  th(  huiband  of  Mn.  Mu7  Coi,  Tor  wbom  Bulcr  preached 
a  funpral  sermon.— See  H^trkt,  vol.  inl.  p.  91.  He  »w  Um  pATticulu-  friend 
u(  llaxtcr,  as  appcari  from  hii  interfcrcDCCt  on  fail  behalf  OD  tarioui  OCCB- 
s\iins.  He  rose  (□  the  head  of  hit  profMtloD,  beiac  pmldent  of  the  Colhfa  of 
Phy'.iciaQi  lill  16B3,  whea  b<  KM  deprived  of  llw  oOce  for  bdag  whlgfMilr 
iocliued.  - 
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made  us  satisfaction.    But  your  other  dean,  is  a  prond,  hanghty 
man,  and  will  retract  nothing/' 

Dr.  Birch  doubts  the  fact  of  TiUotson's  crying  peceari  to  the 
dissenters.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  from  Calam/s  Life  of 
Howe,  that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  having  preacfaad  and 
published  that  sermon;  the  main  argument  of  which  is  tub* 
versive  of  Protestantism,  and  indeed  of  Christianity  itself.  Qn 
its  publication,  Baxter  drew  up  a  treatise  on  th«  subject*  9nd 
sent  it  in  manuscript  to  the  dean.  It  produced  the  follomng 
letter  from  him  iu  answer ;  which  illustrates  the  amiabla  dpa^ 
racter  of  "HUotson ;  shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  Baxter, 
and  saved  the  latter  from  a  public  controversy  urith  him.  It 
shows,  also,  the  probable  ground  on  which  Baxter  spoke  of  Til* 
lotson's  confession. 

«  Reverend  Sir,  J*««  2wl.  1*80. 

^^  I  received  your  letter,  and  die  papers  inclosed,  which 
having  perused,  I  do  now  return.  I  cannot  think  myself  to 
])c  really  much  concerned  in  them,  because  they  grant  all  along 
that  the  obligation  of  duty  ccaseth,  where  there  is  no  probability 
of  success :  and  this  principle  is  the  true  ground  and  bottom  of 
my  assertion.  So  that,  unless  upon  the  same  principle  oppo- 
site conclusions  can  be  built,  there  must  be  some  mistake  iu  the 
reasoning  of  one  side.  But  whether  I  be  really  concerned  ia  it 
or  not,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  it  will  generally  be  be- 
lieved that  this  discourse  is  particularly  designed  against  me, 
and  that  the  same  malice,  which  raised  so  groundless  a  clanuMr 
against  my  late  sermon,  will  be  very  glad  to  find  me  struck  at 
in  the  odious  company  of  Spinosa  and  Mr.  Hobbefl|  as  of 
the  same  atheistical  principles  with  them ;  a  blow  which  I  leart 
expected,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  very  much  surprised  to 
receive  from  your  hand.  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  that  kind^v 
ness  and  candour  which  I  have  ever  used  towards  others  i  but 
if  that  may  not  be,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  coosdenea 
of  having  endeavoured  to  deserve  well  of  all  men,  and  of  the 
truth  itself.  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  sincerity,  as  I  have  alwaya 
been, 

^*  Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

John  Tillot»ow."« 

The  first  thing  Baxter  published  in  this  controveray, 

«  Birch'i  Life  of  TillotioD,  p.  419. 
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hi)  *  Ans<>nT  to  Dr.  Edward  Stilliiif^flect'e  Chor^  nf  Scpara> 
Uon.'  IfiSO.  4tO.  In  this  pamphlet  he  pultlUhes  a  correspond- 
ence which  took  place  between  Stilling  fleet  and  himself,  occa- 
sioned by  the  dean's  sermon.  He  inserts  some  queries  which  ho 
proposed  to  the  dean,  to  elicit  a  more  explicit  account  of  the 
accusation ;  a  reply  to  the  letter  which  Stillingfleet  wrote  him, 
declining  to  answer  tliesc  queries,  and  an  answer  to  the  printed 
sermon.  There  is  one  passage  in  this  reply  to  Stillingflect,  in 
which  Baxter  poses  liim  with  the  doctrine  of  his  former  work 
in  a  way  that  he  must  have  found  very  unpalatable.  It  is  an 
unanswerable  reply  to  all  who  give  up  the  jut  divinttm,  and  yet 
found  a  charge  of  schism  or  separation  on  those  who  dissent 
from  them. 

"  1  remember,  your  Irenicum  Ifarnedly  maintaineth,  that 
God  hath  institntcd  no  one  form  of  church  government  as  nc- 
cessary.  And  if  so,  then  not  a  national  church  form.  Aud 
M  it  not  a  complete  chureh  if  it  be  without  a  form,  which  not 
God,  but  man,  is  the  author  of?  Tlien  God  made  or  insti- 
tuted no  such  thing  as  a  complete  church.  Then  is  it  a  human 
creation  i  I'hen  wity  may  not  man  make  yet  many  forms,  and 
multiply,  and  make,  and  unmake,  as  he  seeth  cause ;  and 
several  countries  have  several  forms  ?  And  forma  dai  nojncn ct 
esse.  And  if  God  made  not  any  complete  church,  wo  shoul<l 
lie  acqusinted  who  ibey  be  that  had  power  to  nuke  a  fint 
church  form  ;  and  who  hath  the  power  ever  nnce  j  and  hatr 
it  is  proved,  and  how  it  cometh  to  ba  any  great  matt^  ta  atf^* 
rate  from  a  church  form  which  Qod  never  made ;  and  whether 
human  church  formi  be  not  eswntial  and  oonstitutive  oaoaes  of 
the  churches.  Whether  every  commanded  oath,  subscriptiotif 
declaration,  office,  or  ceremony,  be  an  ewential  part  of  tUa' 
church  form.  Whether  there  be  oi  maoy  church  fMim  and 
species,  as  there  be  orden,  litnrf[ia>,  and  ceremoniae,  AoA 
whether  all  theM  differences  in  the  same  kiagdom,  conatttuto  aa 
many  schisms  and  separations," 

Stillingfieet  took  up  Baxter. and  his  other  antagousts  in  hia 
*  Unreasonableness  of  Separaticmj'  a  large  quarto  vohnne  p«b- 
lishcd  in  1681.  In  this  work,he  profeases  to  givean  hbtinieal 
account  of  the  separation  from  the  church  of  fiigland,  and  of 
the  various  pleas  advanced  in  sut>port  of  that  separation  by  the 
KcvcrnI  parties,  with  such  answers  aa  he  considered  sadsfactorj, 
or  which  exposed,  as  he  concrivad,  tlie  inconwstency  of  Ida 
leading  oj^onents.    SUUingfleiC  was  a  uuui  at  profomd  leain* 
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ingy  and  distinguished  abilities.  He  spared  no  puna  in  thk 
discussion  to  establish  his  main  position,"that  tiie  diaaenten 
had  very  unreasonably  separated  from  the  church  of  Bngiand. 
He  succeeds  chiefly  in  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  aome  of 
their  arguments  with  their  other  principles  and*  some  parta  of 
their  conduct.  But,  in  this,  he  had  no  particular  reason  to 
triumph,  as  his  own  consistency  was  very  far  from  perfect. 
The  rector  of  Sutton,  who  wrote  the  Irenicum  when  the  chnich 
of  England  was  but  a  sect  among  other  sects^  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  exposing  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  separation  from  an  apostolic  church  in  all  its 
glory.  The  one  publication  breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
and  uses  the  language  of  entreaty;  the  other  is  stem,  severe^ 
and  \incom  promising. 


While  Baxter  was  preparing  to  meet  Stillingfleet,  he 
assailed  by  several  other  adversaries,  in  reply  to  whom  he  pro- 
duced, ^  A  Third  Defence  of  the  Cause  of  Peace,  proving  the 
Need  of  Concord  and  the  Im|)ossibility  of  it  on  the  Terms  of  the 
Present  Impositions.'  8vo.  1681.  lliis  volume  contains,  first: 
a  reply  to  John  Hinckley,  DX>,f  rector  of  Northfield,  Worcester- 
shire, and  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton.  He  had  published, 
in  1680,  *  Fa8ciculu8  LUerarium;  or,  Letters  on  several  ocen- 
sions,  betwixt  Mr.  Baxter  and  the  Author  of  the  Persuasive  to 
Conformity.'  This  volume  contains  four  letters  of  Hincklej^a, 
and  four  f^om  Baxter  in  reply,  on  the  subject  of  Nonconformity, 
which  had  been  written  several  years  before.  It  is  to  the  last  of 
Hinckley's  letters  in  this  book,  that  Baxter  replies  in  his  *  De- 
fence.* The  controversy  between  them  is  a  very  sharp  one  j 
there  is  a  large  portion  of  history  in  Baxter's  answer. 

The  second  thing  in  the  *  Defence,'  is  an  answer  to  another 
silly  production  of  Cheney's,  ^  A  Fardel  of  Dotage  and  shame- 
less Lies ;'  which  was  not  therefore  deserving  of  the  attention 
Baxter  bestowed  on  it. 

The  third  thing  in  the  'Defence,'  is  'Truth  Pleading  for 
Peace,  against  the  many  Falsehoods  of  an  unnamed  Impleader, 
who  pretendeth  to  answer  several  writings  of  Richard  Baxter/ 
lliis  nameless  impleader  was  Long,  of  Exeter,  the  sworn  foe  of 
Baxter.  '  The  Nonconformists'  Plea  for  Peace  impleaded,'  b 
in  the  character  of  all  his  other  publications  against  Bex* 
ter  and  his  brethren,  and  was  accordingly  treated  by  him  m 
it  deserved.    There  is  also  a  short  note  on  a  hodk  againat  the 
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dissenters,  by  a  person  of  the  name  nf  Varncy ;  and  a  fow  re- 
marks on  the  '  Speculum,'  and  the  '  Casui&t  Uncased,'  of  Roger 
L'EstfBiige.  "  Mr.  L'Estrange,"  he  says,  "  quite  mistakes  the 
Nonconformist  question,  as  the  Reflector  does ;  as  if  hissing 
and  stinging  were  disputing.  He  seemeth  to  make  ihc  question 
to  be,  Whether  I  be  not  a  giddy,  mutable  fool  and  knuvc.  Let 
liim  in  that  believe  whut  pleases  himijctf.  Our  question  is, 
whether  silencing,  fining,  imprisoning  the  Nonconformists,  be 
the  way  of  peace,  and  of  the  desired  concord  of  ProtcstontB  ? 
Yea,  whether  concord  be  possible  on  those  terms,  and  whether 
they  will  ever  end  our  divisions }" 

In  reply  to  the  elaborate  performance  of  Stillingflcet,  Baxter 
published  '  A  Second  True  Defence  of  the  Mere  Nonconform- 
ists, against  the  untrue  accusations,  reasonings,  and  history  of 
Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet.'  1681.  4to.  Jn  this  volume,  he  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  it  is  '*  not  a  sin  but  a  duty  not  wilfully 
to  conmiit  the  many  sins  of  conformity;  not  sacrilegiously  to 
abandun  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  public  worship  of 
God,  though  men  forbid  it,  and  call  it  schism."  He  shows  suc- 
cessfully that  Stillingfleet,  in  his  controversy  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  had  maintained  the  same  principles  which  he  now 
impugned  in  the  Nonconformists,  and  that  he  does  great  injus- 
tice to  the  latter  in  many  of  his  historical  sta[emcnt«.  Onn 
passage,  in  reference  to  hinuelf,  deBcnres  to  bo  extracted : 

"  1  perceive  Dr.  SlJlliRgfleet  mwvelleth,  that  mj  own  ex- 
pectations of  approaching  death  do  not  hinder  me  from  writing; 
what  I  do  for  the  Nonconformists;  whereas,  the  truth  is,  had  not 
pain  and  weakness  kept  me  from  my  youth  as  in  the  continnal 
prospect  of  the  grave  and  the  next  life,  I  had  never  been  like  to 
have  been  so  much  against  conformity,  and  the  preiont  diaci- 
pline  of  this  church  (that  is,  its  want  of  discipline),  as  1  have 
been.  For  the  world  might  have  more  flattered  me,  and  bi- 
assed my  judgment,  and  my  conscience  might  have  been  bolder 
and  less  fearful  of  sin.  And  though  f  love  not  to  displease,  I 
must  say  this  great  truth,  that  I  had  never  been  like  to  have 
lived  in  so  convincing,  sensible  experience  of  the  great  differ- 
ence of  the  main  bod)  of  the  Conformisla,  from  most  of  the 
Nonconformists,  as  to  the  seriousnesa  of  their  Christian  faiA, 
and  hope,  and  practice,  their  victory  over  the  flesh  and  the 
world ;  I  mean  both  of  the  cle^  and  laity  of  mine  ac- 
quaintance. O !  how  great  a  diffeience  have  I  found  firom  my 
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youth  to  this  day.  Though  I  doubt  not  but  veiy  many  of  the 
passive  conformable  ministers  (to  say  nothing  of  the  impoaen) 
have  been  and  are  worthy  pious  men,  and  such  as  would  not 
persuade  their  hearers  that  the  Jesuits  first  brought  in  spiritoal 
prayer.  And  I  had  the  great  blessing  of  my  edueatioo  near 
four  such,  in  three  or  four  neighbour  parishes/' 

The  candour  of  this  confession  greatly  prepossesses  ua  in 
favour  of  the  writer,  and  is  almost  a  pledge  of  the  correctneaa  of 
his  other  statements.  Stillingfleet  had  made  many  personal  le- 
fleetions  on  Baxter  in  his  book,  from  which  he  vindicates  hinsaelf 
very  successfully.  He  had  referred  to  the  case  of  Kiddeminstery 
which  leads  Baxter  to  give  an  interesting  account  of  his  conduct 
while  there  towards  the  episcopal  Conformists,  who  were  not 
then  legally  tolerated ;  he  not  only  did  not  interfere  with  then. 
or  solicit  the  interference  of  the  magistrates,  but  gave  diem  all 
the  countenance  in  his  power.  The  attempts  which  have 
frec|uently  been  made  to  show  that  the  Episcopalians  were 
persecuted  during  the  Commonwealth,  have  uniformly  failed. 
It  was  not  the  religious^  but  the  political  Episcopalians  who 
were  the  objects  of  Cromwell's  jealousy ;  and  their  oppoaition  to 
his  government  was  the  sole  cause  of  any  interference  whieh 
they  ever  experienced. 

Stillingfleet  himself  did  not  answer  Baxter's  second  Defaiee, 
but  it  was  taken  up  by  some  others  who  were  exceedingly  aealona 
in  his  cause,  and  in  that  of  the  church ;  though  not  very  jn« 
dicious  in  the  measures  which  they  adopted.  Dr.  Sherlock 
published  anonymously,  first  a  thick  8vo  volume,  entitled,.'  A 
Discourse  about  Church  Unity ;  being  a  Defence  of  Drt  Stil- 
lingflcet's  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  in  answer  to  aevwal 
late  Pamphlets,  but  principally  to  Dr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Baxter.' 
1681.  And  in  the  following  year,  in  another  volnme, '  A  Con- 
tinuation and  Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  Dr.  StillingflecCt 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Lob,  and  others.'  He  boMljf 
affirms  that  ^^  Whoever  separates  himself  from  the  chnrch  nt 
England  cuts  himself  off  from  the  Catholic  church,  and  pnta  hfan» 
self  out  of  a  state  of  salvation.  Separation  from  the  chnrch  of 
England  is  a  schism,  and  schism  is  as  damning  a  sin  asidolatvy, 
dnmkenness,  or  adultery."  p  lliis  is  being  very  plaro,  bat  it  ia 
a  pitiful  bruiumfulmen. 

Mr.  Long  also  appeared  as  the  second  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet^  in 
^The  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  the  Second  Part}  or,  n 

»  ContiDuatioD,  p.  369. 
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Airthn  IinpftrtiBi  Account  of  the  HUtory,  NntUTP,  and  P1m>, 
of  the  present  Separation  from  the  C'liurch  of  Enj^laiid :  witli 
Special  Kemarks  on  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Richard  Baxter.' 
1662.  8vo.  'lli'is  is,  perhaps,  the  vileot  and  inobt  malicinuH  of 
all  ttic  Bttaclis  made  upon  Baxter.  In  reference  to  it,  he  uiyii, 
**  Long,  of  Exeter,  wrote  so  fierce  a  book  to  prove  me,  out  of 
my  own  writinge,  one  of  the  worm  men  liviiiR  on  earth,  that 
I  uever  saw  any  tiling  like  it.  And  being  overwhelmed  with 
work,  and  wcakne^is,  and  pain* ;  and  having  least  zeal  lo  de- 
fend a  person  so  bad  us  1  know  myself  to  lie,  1  never  nmswored 
him,  it  bring  none  of  the  matters  in  eoiitroveruy,  whether  i  Im 
good  or  bad.     God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! "  i    ■ 

A  third  writer  who  appeiired  with  his  name  in  this  con- 
troversy, was  Richard  Hoohe,  I).  D.,  viear  of  Hnlifax.  Ho 
published  the  '  N'onconlormixt  Cluimpion ;  hts  Challenge  Ac- 
cepted; or,  an  Answer  to  Mr.  liaxler's  Petition  for  I'cacc: 
with  Remarks  on  his  Holy  C'tinimonwealth,  his  Sermon  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  Nonconformists*  I'lca,  and  hinAtiKwor 
to  Dr.  Stillingfieet.'  1682.  8^11.  There  is  a  vuiit  deal  of  vaunt- 
ing and  vapouring  in  this  little  book ;  liut  it  is  one  (hlng  to 
accept  of  a  challenge,  and  another  to  come  off  with  the  vic- 
tory. Haxtcr  did  not  take  up  Dr.  Hooke's  glove,  which  probably 
mortifie<l  him  in  no  small  ilegiee.  Tlie  most  curioin  of  the 
publications  that  appeared  about  tliia  time  against  Baxter,  aod 
certainly  the  wittiest  of  all  L'Estrange's  productions,  was  *  11m 
CasniMt  Uncased,  in  a  Dialogue  betwixt  Rioturd  and  Baxter^ 
with  a  Moderator  between  them  for  quietness'  sake.'  4b>,  It  i«  • 
witty  pamphlet,  but  wickedly  intended;  yet  the  writings  of 
Baxter  furnished  ample  means  for  such  a  prodoction,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Sir  Roger  makes  a  very  dexterous  usa 
of  them.  The  dialogue  is  often  very  humorous;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  smite  at  the  joke,  while  we  regret  the  ol^t 
for  which  it  is  furnished.  Baxter  took  it  all  very  coolly.  "  I 
have  never  had  the  schooling  of  L'Estrange,"  be  says,  "  and  M 
never  taught  him  to  understand  my  writings,  and  therrfora  oih 
ilertake  not,  that  things  congruous  shall  not  seem  contradic- 
tions to  him."' 

In  connexion  with  this  same  controversy,  Baxter  pufalisbed 
'  A  Search  for  the  English  Schismatic ;  by  the  case  and  cha- 
racter, 1 .  Of  the  Diocesan  Canoneers ;  2.  Of  the  present  Mera 
NonconformibU.  Not  as  an  accfuatkm  at  the  /onHer^  but  « 
t  Liff ,  pirt  ill.  p.  ISS.  ■  Tliiid  DsTsilM,  part  ii.  ^  ISl. 
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necessary  defence  of  the  latter,  so  &r  as  they  are  wrongfally 
accused  and  persesuted  by  them/  4 to.  1681.    Of  the  origin 
and  design  of  this  performance,  he  gives  the  following  account : 
'^  Because  the  accusation  of  schism  is  it  that  maketh  all  the 
noise  against  the  Nonconformists,  in  the  mouths  of  their  per- 
secutors, I  wrote  a  few  sheets,  called^ '  A  Search  for  the  English 
Schismatic,'  comparing  the  principles  and  practices  of  both 
parties,  and  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  who  is  the  schis- 
matic ;  showing  that  the  Prelatists  have,  in  their  canonsy  quo 
facto  excommunicated  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,   and 
people,  who  do  but  affirm,  that  there  is  any  thing  sinful  in  their 
liturgy,  ceremonies,  or  church-government,  even  the   lowest 
officer.     Their  laws  cast  us  out  of  the  ministry  into    gaols, 
and  then  they  call  us   schismatics,  for   not  coming  .to  their 
churches ;  yea,  though  we  come  to  them  constantly,  as  I  Iiave 
done,  if  we  will  not  give  over  preaching  ourselves,  when  the 
parishes  1  lived  in  had,  one  fifty  thousand,  the  other  twenty  thou- 
sand souls  in  it,  more  than  could  come  within  the  church- 
doors.    This  book  also,  and  my  ^  Prognostication,'  and,  what  I 
valued  most,  my  ^  True  and  Only  Way  of  Universal  Concord,' 
were  railed  at,  but  never  answered  that  I  know  of.'' ' 

Having  finished  our  account  of  the  Stillingfleet  controversy, 
we  must  now  advert  to  some  other  publications  of  Baxter  on 
Nonconformity  about  this  time.  The  most  important  is  his 
'Treatise  of  Episcopacy;  confuting  by  Scripture,  reason,  and 
the  church's  testimony,  that  sort  of  diocesan  churches,  prdacy, 
and  government,  which  casteth  out  the  primitive  church  species, 
episcopacy,  ministry,  and  discipline;  and  confoundeth  the  Chris* 
tian  world  by  corruption,  usurpation,  schism,  and  persecution*' 
1681.  4to.  His  own  account  of  this  volume  presents  a  very  ac- 
curate view  of  its  nature  and  object.  ^^  Upon  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell's 
provocation,  I  published  a  treatise  of  epicopacy,  that  had  Iain 
long  by  me  ;  which  fully  openeth  our  judgment  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  episcopacy  and  our  new  diocesans,  and 
answcreth  almost  all  the  chief  writers  which  have  written  far 
such  prelacy,  especially  Bishop  Downame,  Dr.  Hummond, 
Saravia,  Spalatensis,  &c.  I  think  I  may  freely  say  it  is  elabo- 
rate; and  had  it  not  done  somewhat  effectually  in  the  un- 
dertaken cause,  some  one  or  other  would  have  answered  it 
now.    It  makes  me  admire  that  my  ^  Catholic  Theology,' 

•  Life,  part  UL  pp.  188, 189. . 
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*  Reformed  Liturgy,'  my  '  Second  Plea  for  Peace,'  (that  1  say 
not  the  first  also,)  and  this  '  Treatise  of  Episcopacy,"  coulil  uijver 
procure  an  answer  fromany  of  these  fierce  accusing  men;  where- 
as the  subjects  of  these  four  books  are  the  controversies  of  the 
age,  and  wliich  are  by  these  men  so  much  insisted  on.  But  [ 
have  since  found  tiome  explication  about  the  BngUah  dioce!>ans 
necessary  ;  which  the  Separatists  forced  me  to  publish  by  mis- 
understanding me." ' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  Baxter's 
works  on  the  Nonconformist  controversy,  and  shows  how  very 
fully  he  entered  into  the  whole  subject.  It  U  divided  into 
two  parts,  in  which,  in  a  succession  of  chapters,  he  treats  at 
great  length  of  the  primitive  episcopacy,  ministry^  and  disci- 
pline, of  the  early  churches ;  the  origin  and  progress  of  dio- 
cesan churches  and  episcopacy,  and  the  corruption  that  crept 
into  them,  with  the  various  consequences  which  have  arisen 
from  these  changes.  There  is  a  targe  portion  of  sound  learning 
and  accurate  reasoning  in  the  work,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising 
Baxter  felt  disappointed  at  no  attempt  being  made  to  answer 
it.  He  successfully  shows  that  "  the  episcopal  churches  of 
the  iioty  Ghost's  institution,  in  the  New  Testament,  were  but 
single  congregations,  consisting  of  volunteers;"  and  that  the 
bishops  recognised  by  the  apostles,  were  jiersons  who  had  merely 
llie  spiritual  oversight  of  such  congregations.  Hence  he  contends, 
that  nothing  but  a  return  to  this  state  of  things,  will  ever  efiect> 
ually  cure  the  evils  of  the  church.  Whether  this  work  i>  cchh 
sidered  as  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  in  connexion  with 
the  controversy  respecting  church  government,  it  deserves  to  be 
consulted,  and  will  contribute  more  to  satisfy  the  mind  than  all 
the  other  books  of  Baxter  together. 

His  next  publication  was,  '  An  Apology  for  the  NoncoDftW' 
lulsts'  Ministry  ;  containing  the  Reasons  of  their  Preaching,'  Su, 
4to.  16S1.  The  greater  part  of  this  book  was  written  in  16<>8 
and  IGGl',  and  at  lost  published  as  an  addition  to  the  Defence 
of  the  Nonconformists,  against  Dr.  Sdllingfleet,  He  dedicates 
it  to  Comptou,  bishop  of  London,  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Crofts,  bishop  of  Hereford,  Rainbow,  bishop  of  Carlisle 
Thoiuiis,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Peter- 
biirotigh,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  good  men,  and  lovers  of  mode- 
ration, lu  the  work  itself,  he  meets  the  stateine&t*  and  mb- 
>  Life,  part  UL  p.  1B6. 
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representations  of  Bishop  Morley,  Dr.  Saywell,  Mr.  Dutel,  a 
nameless  Ecclesiastical  Politician  and  Debate  Maker,  tlie 
Counterminer^  Fowiis,  Oood,  and  many  others.  There  are  aaflM 
very  touching  and  eloquent  passages  in  this  work.  The  coiH 
eluding  address  to  the  bishops  is  very  powerful.  He  telh  theai 
plainly^  that  the  blame  of  most  of  the  sufferings  which  were  en- 
dured by  himself  and  his  brethren,  properly  belonged  to  them. 
They  either  caused  or  occasioned  the  severe  enactimeata  which 
were  made  against  the  Nonconformists,  or  by  their  mAaence 
might  have  prevented  them.  He  beseeches  them  to  eoiisider  Che 
awful  responsibility  of  preventing  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  bf 
so  many  faithful  men,  whose  places  were  so  inadequately  supplied, 
and  warns  them  of  the  guilt  which  they  thus  contracted. 

'*  I  am  not  so  foolish,"  he  says,  ^'  as  not  to  know  that  alt  this 
talk  is  grievous  to  you,  and  not  the  way  to  my  ease,  or  honovr 
with  you,  nor  to  procure  favour  in  yoiir  eyes.  But  if  in  aoch  M 
day,  and  in  such  a  case,  we  should  all  be  silent,  and  none  ao 
much  as  call  you  to  repentance,  nor  plead  the  cause  of  an  iiH 
jured  Saviour  and  deserted  souls,  wc  should  partake  of  the  criases 
which  we  are  lamenting;  and  not  only  Gildas  and  Salviamls^  and 
such-like,  but  all  the  prophets  and  apostles  would  condemn  as. 

*'  And  if  all  that  is  here  said  have  no  other  effect  than  CO 
increase  your  indignation  and  our  sufferings  ;  judge,  O  posterity! 
judge  all  disinterested  impartial  men,  between  these  reverend 
lords  and  us ;  whether  the  petitions  here  presented  to  thcniy  be 
selfish,  or  unreasonable,  or  such  as  should  be  rejected  at  so 
a  rate  as  our  lamentable  divisions  and  church  distraetioiia 
to  1  Yea,  Christ,  whose  cause  and  interest  we  plead,  will  cer- 
tainly and  shortly  judge;  before  whom  their  worldly 
and  dignities  will  be  insignificant;  wrathful  reproaches  wiH 
prove  the  innocent  criminal,  nor  justify  them  that  condemn 
the  just,  or  that  will  not  understand  the  will  and  interest  of  their 
Lord.    Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus,  come  qnicUy !    Amen.'** 

The  last  publication  in  this  department  which  remains  to  be 
noticed,  is  '  The  English  Nonconformity,  as  under  King  Charles 
II.  and  King  James  II. ;  truly  stated  and  argued/  4Co»  This 
is  a  considerable  volume,    containing  sixty-two  chapters^  in 


■  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  235,  236.    It  was  about  this  time,  thoogfa  I  da 
know  that  it  was  in  answer  to  this  hook,  that  a  pamphlet,  with  tb«  fonowhif 
title,  appeared, '  KicIdcmiiDstcr-Stuff ;  or,  aRcmosnt  ofMr.  Bsxtn^s  ~ 
uuravelled.'  4to.  1681.    I  hav«  nut  seen  iL 
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winch  the  wiiolc  NoiiconfciriniBt  controversy  is  argued  in  a.  Bcrica 
of  dUJognes  bettvecn  a  minister  ai>d  a  lawver.  As  it  wu*  pu\t- 
luhed  DOt  loiis;  l>cforc  the  death  of  Baxter,  ic  may  fnirly  W 
considered  m  containing  his  la^t  ^entiinenU  on  Llmse  poinbi 
wbich  HmI  for  so  many  vears  occupied  a  great  portiott  of  hiH 
attention.  It  wu  all  written  a  considerable  time  before  lite 
Revolution,  though  published  shortly  after  1 1,  and  while  the  lina) 
settlement  of  the  government  was  still  future.  No  one  of  the 
numerous  worka  of  Baxter  funiishes  so  fuK,  clear,  and  satisfac- 
tory &  view  of  nonconformity  as  tliis  volume.  It  contains  less 
of  personal  reference  and  debate,  and  is  more  re^itricted  to  prin- 
ciples, than  any  of  the  others ;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  ascer- 
tain with  the  least  trouble  the  sentiments  of  Baxter,  will  cvnuult 
this  work  to  advantage.  ' 

Having  lironght  our  account  of  Baxter's  works  on  Noneon- 
formity  to  a  termination,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  a  few  con- 
cluding obttervationa.  To  many  it  will  appear  strange  and 
improper  that  he  should  have  employed  so  much  time  on  this 
subject.  They  will  be  ready  to  a»k  with  surprise  and  indigna- 
Uon,  To  what  purpose  wax  this  waste  ?  Such  persons  overlook 
the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  Baxter.  The 
spirit  of  opprc'^iou  and  pi;r'.ct:iiliiiM  then  raged  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner.  Many  of  the  [*ersecuton  were  neu  re«pectabie  is 
point  of  moral  character,  and  a  large  portico  professed  ■  gmA 
regard  for  the  interests  of  religion.  Baxter  aufercd.  cooaidor- 
ably  himself,  but  he  felt  tnoTe  for  the  aufferiogs  of  hi*  bretfarcB^ 
than  on  his  own  account.  Maay  (rfthem  had  been  driven  fnm 
situations  of  important  usefulDcas,  separated  frost  their  fomiliei^ 
condemned  to  exile  and  imprisooment,  and  stored  the  Iom  of 
all  things.  It  would  have  been  unchriatiMi  and  UMaaaly  to 
remain  silent  while  theie  things  weat  on,  if ,  by  c 
apology,  or  vindication,  my  inpreoaioB  could  be  nadc. 

Baxter  might  be  considered  as  at  the  betd  of  «  iMgk 
portion  at  least  of  his  suffering  brethren ;  ell  of  whoin  re- 
spected his  character,  and  admired  his  [intrepidity.  He  wu 
more  independent  in  hia  circumstances  than  most  of  them.  He 
WM  well  known  at  court,  and  had  considerable  influence  with 
.sume  of  the  nobility.     HU  disinterestedness  was  beyond  sua- 

>  A  kiud  of  aiiEWcr  wu  publiihtd  to  thli  work  In  ■  panphUl,  ntitM, 
'  RtflKtioQi  oa  Mr.  Baxter's  Latt  Book,  callsd  EagUih  NoacoDforaliyi'  *«• 
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picioii,  and  he  was  utterly  regardless  of  all  personal  consequenen 
to  himself.  On  every  emergency  he  was  looked  up  to  for 
advice ;  and  in  time  of  danger,  his  wisdom  and  prowess  were 
trusted  to  lead  on  the  attack,  or  to  cover  a  retreat. 

If  he  erred  in  appearing  too  often,  and  sometimes  on  occa* 
sions  which  scarcely  required  him  to  expose  himself  or  his  cause, 
it  was  an  error  of  judgment  only.  It  was  the  excess  of  seal  for 
the  good  of  others,  not  the  gratification  of  any  selfish  or  sontid 
passion.  He  was  often  singled  out  as  an  object  of  attack  by 
petty  scribblers,  whose  motive  was  to  excite  attention  to  them* 
selves,  rather  than  a  desire  to  do  good,  or  the  hope  that  they 
would  make  an  impression  on  the  champion  of  Nonconformity. 
l^e  silent  disregard  of  such  a  man  was  more  provoking  than  his 
severest  animadversion.  To  the  notice  which  he  took  of  many 
of  them,  their  names  are  now  indebted  for  existence ;  they  are 
known,  not  as  the  writers  of  any  thing  which  any  body  reads, 
but  as  the  adversaries  of  Richard  Baxter. 

In  the  state  of  the  country  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
till  the  Revolution,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  Noncon* 
formist  controversy  should  be  kept  alive.  It  tended  to  support 
the  spirits  of  the  sufferers,  to  preserve  the  flame  of  liberty  from 
being  altogether  smothered,  to  keep  in  check  those  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  measures  which  would  have  proved  as  ruinous  to 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  to  the  liberties  of  the  Non- 
conformists. Nothing  but  a  great  deal  of  writing,  and  writing 
with  force  and  severity,  could  have  answered  the  purpose.  It 
was  necessary  to  speak  of  persecution  and  oppression  by  their 
proper  names,  and  to  expose  them  in  their  own  colours.  As 
there  was  no  moderation  in  the  measures  by  which  the  con- 
sciences of  men  were  invaded,  and  their  dearest  rights  infringed^ 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  nothing  but  calmness  and  modern* 
tion  in  the  writings  of  those  who  suffered  and  resisted  ;  yet  in 
general  the  Nonconformists  wrote  like  Christians;  and  in  meek- 
ness acquitted  themselves. 
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WORKS   ON    POPERY. 

Intrgductory  OhwrvkUoDs— ■  The  Safe  Rtligiuo'— '  Wiadine-ShMt  for  Pi'pnjr* 
— 'GnitilD  RetigioQ* — Contronrty  with  Pcirce.  Womack,  Hcylin,  and 
BramliKll-'  Key  Fur  Cnlhulics '— '  Successive  Visibility  of  the  Church'— 
Controvtn;  *ilb  Juhuson  —  'Fair  WarDinp' — 'DiScrcnce  bttwceu  «tie 
Power  of  Church  Pulon  and  the  Human  Kiugilom'  —  ' Certainty  of 
ChrUtiknlty  wilhout  Popery'— ■  Full  and  Euy  Satiafactioa,  which  ii  the 
True  Reli^uD '—Dedicated  to  Lauderdale—'  Cbrjjt,  not  the  Pope,  lb* 
Head  of  the  Churcb' — 'Roman  Tradiiion  Enaminid  ' — ■  Naked  Popery* 
, — CoatroTergy  with  HutcbiDMiD — 'Which  U  the  True  Church '—' Answer 
to  DodwcLr— '  Diiient  from  SherJock '— '  Aniirer  to  Uikdwell'i  Letter 
calliof  for  more  Ausven' — 'Asalnit Reroll  to  a  Foreign  Jurisiliclion' — 
*  Protestant  Religion  truly  itatin]' — CoqcIusiod. 

Thb  doctiines  and  the  friends  of  Popciy  had  too  much  in- 
fluence in  England  during  the  life  of  Baxter^  not  to  engage  hit 
attention  on  a  subject  which  had  employed  the  pens  of  the  ablest 
men  from  the  period  of  the  Refonnation.  In  point  of  argument 
everything  necessary  to  expose  the  absurd  and  wicked  pretension* 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  had  been  said  long  before  the  time  of 
Baxter.  But  the  interests  involved  in  the  Popish  controversy 
were  too  great,  and  the  parties  engaged  in  supporting  them  too 
subtle,  to  allow  the  subject  to  sleep,  or  even  (o  slumber.  Hw 
welUkiiowi)  leanings  of  the  Stuart  family  to  a  syatein  more  fii- 
vourable  than  any  other  to  their  besetting  lini^ttie  lore  of 
arbitrary  power ;  their  family  alliances  with  its  sworn  defenders, 
their  patronage  of  those  who  were  considered  favourable  to  the 
principles  or  the  spirit  of  Popery,  with  many  other  circum- 
stances,— kept  alive  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  that  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  fairest  gems  in  the  tiara,  would  yet  be  tu'ought 
back  to  its  allegiance,  and  be  numbered  among  the  jewels  of 
the  Pupal  See. 
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Even  the  civil  wars  and  their  results  did  not  altogether  extin- 
guish these  hopes.  ^Fhe  emissaries  of  Rome  were  active  tbroiigh- 
out  their  entire  duration,  and  were  considered  as  aometimes 
having  a  hand  in  the  events  which  took  place.  Though  Baxter 
certainly  was  credulous,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  he  had  no 
authority  for  asserting  what  he  often  did— that  Romish  priests 
assumed  the  guise  of  sectaries,  appeared  zealous  in  sowing  dissen- 
sions, and  propagating  wild  and  extravagant  opinions.  His  notions 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  prevailed,  were  probably  exaggerated; 
but  it  was  quite  to  the  purpose  of  the  Catholics  to  act  in  this 
manner :  as  the  more  furious  the  fanaticism  of  Protestants,  the 
more  would  the  necessity  for  an  infallible  head  appear,  and  the 
sooner  would  the  country  be  likely  to  become  tired  of  its  apos- 
tacy.*  However  this  may  have  been,  Baxter  felt  it  to  be  hu 
duty,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant,  to  oppose  stre- 
nuously a  system  which  he  regarded  as  most  ungodly  in  its 
pretensions,  and  most  injurious  in  its  influence  to  the  interests 
of  liberty,  of  sound  morality,  and  of  religion.  To  take  this 
ground,  and  to  appear  in  the  front  rank  of  the  advocatca  of 
Protestantism,  and  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Romish  faith,  were 
with  Baxter  one  act. 

He  accordingly  published,  in  1657,  ^  The  Safie  Religion,  or 
Three  Disputations  for  the  Reformed  Catholic  Religion  agaikist 
Popery;'  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Popery  is 
against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  against  the  unity  of  the  cathoUe 

*  The  opiuiou  that  Catholic  priests  were  employed  at  ditguitcd  PoriSsa^ 
or  sowers  of  division,  is  not  peculiar  to  Ba&ter.  Sir  W.  Boswcllp  in  a  UHMtt 
to  Archbishop  Laud,  dated  from  the  Ha^e,  in  the  year  IGIO^  infimM  Mm 
that  above  sixty  Romish  cler^cymen  had  i^one,  within  two  yean,  fiwn  Fkaact» 
to  preach  the  Scotch  covenant  and  the  rules  of  that  kirk,  and  to  spread  ths 
same  a))out  the  northern  coasts  of  England ;  and  that  their  great  ufajeet  was 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  English  Episcopacy. —  Usher*$  LAft^  Appendis^  p«S7» 
Bramhall,  bishop  of  Derry,  in  1654,  assures  Archbishop  Ushcrtbat,  ia  ths 
year  1()46,  by  onler  from  Rome,  above  a  huudred  of  the  Romish  claigjf  «tw 
scut  into  Eugland,  consisting  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  who  bad 
educated  iu  France,  Italy,  Germany,  aud  Spain.  Tliesc,  he  iaya^ 
mostly  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  Even  in  1654,  he 
that  there  were  many  priests  at  Paris  preparing  to  be  sent  oreri  wl 
meetings  twice  a  week,  in  which  they  opposed  one  another,  some  pntandiac 
to  be  for  Presbytery,  others  fur  Independency,  aud  others  fnr  ftnabapiii. 
That  their  qualifications  for  the  work  in  which  they  were  to  oocactf  wtw 
judged  of  by  the  learned  superiors  of  some  of  the  convents ;  that  tba  partJM 
were  entered  in  the  rcgiiter^  of  their  respective  orders,  bat  with  illflViil 
names,  which  they  were  to  use  aud  change  as  circumstances  night  rtqakwi 
and  that  they  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  their  fratemitiw 
^- Usher f  p.  611. 
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church,  ihe  couscnt  of  the  anciptit  doctors,  the  plainest  reason, 
and  the  common  judgment  of  t>eiisc  itsctf.  The  object  of  the 
firat  dissertation  is,  to  prove  that  the  religion  of  ProtCKlants  la 
safe ;  of  the  second,  that  Popery  is  unsafe ;  and  of  the  third, 
that  the  manner  in  which  I'opcry  is  sustained  in  argument  by  ii 
claim  to  infallibility,  is  subversive  of  the  faith.  It  is  dcdicitt<^ 
to  the  "  Literate  Romanists,"  and  is  on  the  whole  an  able  ex- 
posure and  refutation  of  the  system  of  Popery,  lo  which  I  am 
iiot  aware  that  any  answer  was  ever  made. 

As  tfiat  was  a  considerable  volume,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
learned  than  to  the  unlearned,  he  published  in  the  same  year, 
'  A  Winding-sheet  for  Popery,'  comprising,  within  a  few  pages, 
the  most  appropriate  arguments  against  the  whole  system.  Thi« 
was  well  fitted  for  popular  reading  and  general  circulation) 
which  also  remained  unanswered. 

HU  next  work,  though  small,  and  but  Hctle  of  it  on  the  subject 
of  Popery,  forma  part  of  a  very  angry  controversy,  in  which  he 
became  involved,  with  several  persons  of  considerable  note.  In 
his  work  on  *  Universal  Concord,'  published  in  the  early  part  of 
1658,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  some  who  appeared  to 
be  prosecuting  the  design  of  Grotius  and  Cassaniler,  to  re- 
concile the  PmteManl  churclies  to  the  see  of  Home,  on  certain 
abatements  being  made  by  that  see  to  the  principles  or  preju- 
dices of  Protestants,  The  insinuation  that  Grotius  was  a  coti- 
I'caled  Papist,  and  that  others  were  engaged  in  a  simitar  plan, 
excited  very  strong  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  Dr.  Sanderson 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Peirce.  The  latter,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Thfl 
Self-revenger  exemplified,'  directed  against  Mr.  Barlee,  demand- 
ed from  Baxter  a  plainer  account  of  Grotius,  and  his  foltowen4 
This  Bo^itcr  was  not  unwilling  to  gire  him.  But  we  muat  heat 
his  own  account  of  this  controveray. 

"  Peiree's  principal  business)"  he  says,  **  was  to  deftnd 
Grotius.  In  answer  to  which  I  wrote  a  tittle  treatise,  called 
*  't'he  Grotian  Religion  discovered,'  in  which  I  cited  his  own 
words,  especially  out  of  his  *  Discussio  Apologeticl  RiTetiaili,* 
where  he  opeacth  his  terms  of  reconciliaUon  with  Rome^  ris,' 
that  it  be  acknowledged  the  mistress  church,  and  the  Pope  hftvs 
his  supreme  government ;  not  arbitrary,  btit  only  according  td 
the  canons.  To  which  end  he  defendedi  the  Council  of  Treol 
itself,  Pope  Pius's  oath,  and  all  the  councils ;  which  is  no  other 
than  the  French  sort  of  Popery.     1  b>d  not  Uieu  heard  of  thtt 
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book  written  in  France  called  ^  Grotius  Papizans/  nor  of  '  Sar- 
ravius's  Epistles/  in  which  he  witnesseth  it  from  hia  own 
mouth.  But  the  very  words  which  I  cited^  contain  an  open 
profession  of  Popery. 

^^  In  a  preface  before  this  book^  I  vindicated  the  Synod  of 
Dort  from  the  abusive^  virulent  accusations  of  one  that  called 
himself  Tilenus,  junior.  Thereupon^  Peirce  wrote  a  much  more 
railings  malicious  volume  than  the  former ;  the  liveliest  imprest 
of  Satan's  image,  malignity^  bloody  malice,  and  falsehood,  oo* 
▼ered  in  handsome,  railing  rhetoric,  that  ever  I  have  seen  from 
any  that  called  himself  a  Protestant.  -The  preface  was  an- 
swered just  in  the  same  manner,  by  one  who  styled  himaelf 
Philo-Tilenus.  Three  such  men  as  this  Tllenus,  junior,  Peirc^ 
and  Gunning,  I  have  not  heard  of  besides  in  England :  of  the 
Jesuits'  opinion  in  doctrinals,  and  of  the  old  Dominican  eom- 
plexity,  yet  the  ablest  men  that  their  party  hath  in  all  the  land; 
of  great  diligence  in  study  and  reading ;  of  excellent  oratory, 
especially  Tilenus,  junior,  and  Peirce  ;  and  of  temperate  lives. 
But  all  their  parts  are  so  sharpened  with  a  furious,  persecuting 
zeal  against  those  that  dislike  Arminianism,  high  prelacy,  or  fidl 
conformity,  tliat  they  are  like  the  briars  and  dioms,  which  are 
not  to  be  touched,  but  by  a  fenced  hand.  They  breathe  oat 
threatenings  against  God's  servants^  better  than  themselves^ 
and  seem  unsatisfied  with  blood  and  ruin,  but  still  cry,  *  Givcji 
give;'  bidding  as  loud  defiance  to  Christian  charity,  as  ever 
Arius,  or  any  heretic,  did  to  faith. 

^  This  book  of  mine,  of  the  Grotian  religion,  greatly  oftnded 
many  others,  but  none  of  them  could  speak  any  sense  against 
it ;  the  citations,  for  matter  of  fact,  being  unanswerable.  And 
it  was  only  the  matter  of  fact  which  I  undertook  to  prove,  visi, 
that  Grotius  professed  himself  a  moderate  Papist ;  but  finr  Us 
fault  in  so  doing,  1  little  meddled  with  it.^'  ^ 

Such  is  Baxter's  own  account  of  this  controversy,  wUdi 
related  as  much  in  its  progress  to  Arminianism,  as  to  Grotios 
nnd  Popery.  The  religion  of  Grotius  must  have  been  of  a 
very  equivocal  kind,  for  as  many  sects  seem  to  have  contcsidad 
for  him,  as  cities  about  the  birth  of  Homer.  The  fact  is,  he 
niixed  too  much  in  the  political  world  not  to  be  serioosly 
injured  by  it.  He  speculated  about  union,  and  falsely  imagined 
that  it  might  be  practicable  to  effect  some  agreement  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  on  principles  in  which  noitiMr 

-  Vl^^^P^rti*  P«113.  .... 
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party  would  agree.  He  was  not  a  Papist  in  tiie  tochnlcai  sense 
of  tile  term,  hut  he  endeavoured  to  give  an  orthodox  interpre- 
taUon  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  and  objected  to  Bonic 
of  liie  cliarges  preferred  by  Protestants  against  llie  eliurch  of 
Rome ;  which,  with  his  disposition  to  com  promise,  led  the  Pto- 
teatanis  to  look  at  him  with  great  jealousy, '^ 

Baxter's  opinion  of  Grotius,  notwithstanding  these  views  of 
his  sentiments,  which  were  probably  more  influenced  by  political 
than  religious  considerations,  stood  very  high.  He  was  in  every 
respect  a  distinguished  man- — his  learning,  his  talents,  his  lova 
of  liberty,  his  amiable  dispositions,  must  make  his  memory  dear 
to  kII  who  are  capable  of  estimating  his  virtues  and  acquire- 
ments. 

Tilenus,  junior,  was  a  fictitious  name,  assumed  by  Bishop 
Womack,  in  his  attacks  upon  Calvinism  and  the  Puritans.* 
'  The  Examination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Triers,  in  order  to  his 
intended  settlement  in  the  office  of  a  public  Preacher  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Utopia,'  is  a  keen  sarcastic  pamphlet  which  ap- 
peared in  1658,*  intended  to  expose  the  conduct  of  the  Triers, 
and  the  sentiments  which  they  held,  li  describes  a  trial  of  this 
said  Tilenus,  before  a  jury  consisting  of  Messrs.  Absolute,  Fa- 
tality, Pretention,  Fryable,  Dammaii,  Narrow-Grace,  oRom 
Stint-Grace,  Eflicax,  Indefectible,  Confidence,  Dubious,  Mean- 
wetl,  Simulans,  Take-o-lrust,   Know-little,   and'  Imper^uent* 

*  Lon)  LHDdenlale  m)'i,  b  omi  of  hi*  letter*  to  Bcitcr,  "  I  have  read  jour 
reply  to  I'eirce,  la  whlcb  you  fully  ■•tufy  me  (bst  Grutiui  wsi  ■  Pspitt  I 
wai  iciiuaiiiicJ  with  Grociui  at  Paris.  He  wni  tbeo  ambattaUor  for  liiiedeD, 
In  ttie  year  Ifi37  i  anil  thougb  I  »ai  then  very  ynung,  «ume  vitiu  patted  be- 
tween ui.  My  diicourae  with  him  wai  only  ou  biiiuaniiy ;  bnt  I  reiuembar 
well  be  was  tbeii  otcemed  >ucb  a  Pspiit  ■>  yo-u  call  a  Cassaudriaii,  aud  ta 
....did  eiteem  bini,  ikhii  wa*  a  prieil — tbc  uwncr  uf  that  great  library  aaw 
printed  in  hi>  name.  Wilb  biiu  1  was  altu  Bci|i>alDlcil.  He  wa*  a  great  ad- 
mirer uf  Grotiui,  and  esteemed  among  bii  principal  frjendi." — Baxttr  HISS. 

'  Uaoiel  I'Ucniu  wat  profcisor  of  divinity  M  Sedan,  and,  in  tbe  early  part 
oMii*  lire,  a  CalTiniit.  He  anerttardt  adopted  llie  icotiincDU  uf  Ibc  KcniOD- 
itraot*.  and  took  part,  both  in  ttirtr  uppoaltton  to  Cal>iai*m,  and  iu  their  auf- 
ferioKi  *<i  account  of  it,  Atuotrg  ulber  thiuga,  he  wrote  *  Canmiea  Syitodi 
Dordracciir,  cuin  ootii  et  auimadTertioulbui.*  Ac.  A  tract  uf  bit  appeared 
In  Engliib,  under  the  title  uf  '  Tbe  Uuctrine  of  ibe  Synodt  uf  Ihirl  and  Alia 
brought  to  the  Proof  of  Practice,'  Ac.  1629.  Un  thit  foiindatiuu  Wumack 
appcan  tu  bave  ailupted  bit  detigoatiuii  of  Tileau*,  ]unjur,  and  Iu  hate  niB- 
Btru'Cied  hit  pamphlet,  '  The  Eiamluatiou  vf  TUeunt.'  Wumack  wa<  a  *«ry 
decidrd  Anniniau,  and  iboruugbly  acijualuted  niih  the  wrlten  of  the  Uutcb 
ichool.     He  died  hiiliop  of^l.  Davld't.  1i>  Ki^X 

•  Tbi)  pinipl>l>-t  ii  repuUiihed  1<y  Mr,  NIcbuli  in  hii  ■  CaliiDum  aud  Ar. 
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The  leading  characters  of  the  day  are  said  to  have  bem  intro- 
duced under  these  fictitious  names;  Narrow-Grace  beingtuppoaed 
to  be  designed  for  Philip  Nye,  and  Dr.  Dubious  fpr  Richard 
Baxter.  There  is  a  good  ^ea\  of  severe  humour,  as  might  he 
expected,  in  the  book,  besides  a  vast  portion  of  misrepreaentation 
and  caricature. 

'  The  Qrotian  Religion'  brought  forward  Womack  m  second 
time  in  his  ^  Arcana  Dogmatum  Anti*remonstrahtiuin  $  or,  the 
Calvinist's  Cabinet  unlocked,  in  an  apology  for  Tilenus,  againat  a 
pretended  vindication  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  at  the  provocation 
of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  held  forth  in  the  Preface  to  his  Grotian 
Religion.'  1659.  8vo.    This  is  a  grand  attack  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  on  Baxter,  as  holding  substantially  those 
doctrines,  from  which  it  is  very  evident  that  the  author  never 
supposed  Baxter  would  be  suspected  of  Arminianism.    Tilenns 
IS  one  of  the  stoutest  and  acutest  adversaries  with  whom  Baxter 
had  to  contend.     He  was  well  acqjiainted  with  the  vriiole  range 
of  the  Arminian  controversy,  and  had  examined  every  sjrllaUe 
of  Baxter's  writings ;  from  which  he  did  not  fail  to  extract 
sages,  the  explaining  or  reconciling  of  which  must  have  tried 
the  metaphysical  acuteness  of  Baxter.     It  does  not  appear  from 
any  thing  which  Baxter  wrote,  that  he  knew  Bishop  Womack 
to  be  the  author  of  these  performances. 

Peirce's  reply,  of  which  Baxter  speaks  so  severely,  was  '  Tho 
New  Discoverer  discovered ;  by  way  of  Answer  to  Baacter^a 
pretended  Discovery  of  the  Grotian  Religion,  with  the  several 
subjects  contained  therein.*  1658.  4 to.  l^e  quarrel  between 
them  was  kept  up  to  a  very  distant  period ;  and  the  peraonal 
feelings  of  Peirce  were  discovered  in  a  manner  not  the  moat  ere* 
ditable  to  himself.  Indeed,  the  high-church  Arminian  clergj 
generally  appear  to  have  been  greatly  annoyed  by  this  trifling 
tract  of  Baxter's.  An  expression  in  the  preface  where  he  refan 
to  Peter  Heylin's  mode  of  describing  the  Puritans,  led  to  a 
lengthened  correspondence  with  that  bigoted  and  intemperate 
polemic.  This  correspondence  Heylin  published  with  a  very 
characteristic  title :  *  The  Letter  Combat  managed  by  Beter 
Heylin,  D.D.,  with  Mr.  Baxter  of  Kidderminster,  Dr.  Btfnard 
of  Gray's  Inn,  Mr.  Hickman  of  Mag.  Col.  Ox.  &c.'  16ft9.  8vo. 
That  the  party  to  which  Baxter  was  opposed,  were  jnstly  re* 
garded  by  him  as  leaning  to  Popery,  is  evident  from  a  single 
sentence  in  Heylin's  last  letter :  *^  So  far,  I  assure  yon,  I  an 
of  the  religion  of  Hugh  Grotius,  that  I  wish  as  heartily  aa  ha 


did,  that  tlic  breaches  in  the  H-allo  nf  Jcni«nlcm  were  well 
closed  up;  that  ihc  Curitaiii,  Hihmilling  to  the  church  of 
Etigland,  ^nd  the  church  nf  [England  being  reconciled  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  we  might  unite  and  centre  i»  those  sacred 
truths,  those  undeniable  principles  and  established  doctrines, 
which  have  been  universally  received  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  in  which  all  parties  do  agree."  Tliia  is  only  one  among 
many  proofs  of  the  strong  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the 
high-churth  clergv  towards  the  church  of  Koine. ' 

Many  years  afterwards,  a  posthumous  work  was  published, 
entitled, '  Bishop  Bramhall's  Vindication  of  himself  and  the 
Episcopal  Clergy  from  the  Presbyterian  charge  of  Popery,  as  it 
is  manageti  by  IVIr.  Baxter  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Grotiuii  Ueli- 
gion.'  167'2.  I2nio.  Uramhall  and  his  coadjutors  had  so  much 
of  the  Popery  of  Protestantism  about  them,  as  to  be  justly  liable 
to  the  charge  which  Baxter  and  others  preferred  against  them. 
Of  this  bonk,  Baxter  says  : 

"  Hepasseth  over  the  express  words  of  GrotJua,  which  1  had 
cited,  which  undoubtedly  prove  what  1  said  ;  yea,  though  I  had 
since  lately  Englished  them,  and  recited  them  in  the  second 
part  of  my  '  Key  for  Catholics,'  with  a  full  confirmation  of  my 
proofs.  And  he  feigneth  me  to  make  liiin  a  Grotian,  and  con- 
federate in  his  design  ;  whereas  I  not  onlv  had  no  such  word, 
but  had  expressly  excepted  him  by  name,  as  imputing  no 
such  thing  to  him.  Before  the  book  was  a  long  preface  of  Mr. 
Parker's,  most  vehement  against  Dr.  Owen,  and  somewhat 
against  myself.  To  which  Andrew  Marvel,  a  parliament  man, 
burgess  for  Hull,  did  publish  an  answer  so  exceeding  jocu- 
lar, as  thereby  procured  abundance  of  readers,  and  pardon  to 
the  author.  Because  I  perceived  that  the  design  of  Bishop 
Bramhall's  book  was  for  the  uniting  of  Christendom  under  the 
old  patriarchs  of  the  Roman  imperial  church,  and  so  under  the 
Pope,  as  the  V\'estern  Patriarch,  and  Prtnapiuin  Urdtatit,  I 
had  thought  the  design,  and  thin  publication,  looked  danger- 
ously, and  therefore  began  to  write  nn  niwwcr  to  it.  But  Mr. 
Simmons,  my  bookseller,  came  to  mc,  and  told  me,  that  Roger 

'  ■  A  Rcticit  or  il>«  Ctrtamtii  EpUlutarf  httwiii  Dr.  UtyWa  sod  Mr.  Hick, 
man' wnspulilisiinlLiitimallooluoie  lii  leM,  unJcr  ilia  fidltiuui  usme  iit 
Tlii'<i|)liilu3  Cliiiri  liniuD.  Il  ItrBllcilby  ibcKrilcr  himulf  a >A<v-irria  rcvinir 
uS  ilii:  caiinMr-«<t>t[1.^  {  ll>e  ohtcci  of  whirh  it  chli-lly  to  vii.aiolc  III*  Ku|[I»li 
rcfurnicn  from  Iwlng  AnDloUai,  wbicb  HcyUn  bail  wUbtil  lo  mak*  lliem. 
It  il  clererly  wnllcu.  and  glvtt  wmc  hud  btoiti  to  Dr.  HcjUn. 
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L'Estrange,  the  overseer  of  the  printers,  had  sent  for  hiniy  and  told 
him,  that  he  heard  I  was  answering  Bishop  Bramhall^  and  swore 
to  him  most  vehemently,  that  if  I  did  it,  he  would  ruin  him  and 
me,  and  perhaps  my  life  should  be  brought  in  question.  I  per- 
ceived the  bookseller  durst  not  print  it ;  and  so  I  was  fain  to 
cast  it  by,  which  I  the  easier  did,  because  the  main  scope  of  all 
the  book  was  fully  answered  long  before,  in  the  foresaid  second 
part  of  my  *  Key  for  Catholics/  *'  ^ 

We  must  now  return  from  this  Grotian  digression  to  the  con- 
troversy. Baxter's  next  work  in  this  department,  is  the  ^  Key 
for  Catholics.'  1659.  4to.  The  object. of  this  work  was  to  ex- 
pose the  juggling  of  the  Jesuits;  to  satisfy  those  who  were 
willing  to  understand,  whether  the  cause  of  the  Roman  or  the 
Reformed  churches  is  of  God :  and  to  leave  the  reader  utterly 
inexcusable  who  should  afterwards  continue  a  Papist.  The 
first  part  of  it  contains  an  exposure  of  forty  frauds  or  deceptians 
practised  by  the  Popish  party ;  the  second  part  is  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  Catholic  church  is  not  a  political  body,  headed 
by  an  earthly  sovereign  ;  and  that  such  a  unity  as  this  would 
imply,  is  not  to  be  desired.  Here  he  again  encounters  Grotini 
and  Peircc,  on  both  of  whom  he  makes  some  sharp  remarfca. 
I^e  following  is  his  account  of  this  work  and  its  reception : 

^^  In  this  treatise,  proving  that  the  blood  of  the  king  ia  not 
by  Papists  to  be  charged  upon  Protestants,  I  plainly  hazarded 
my  life  against  the  powers  that. then  were,  and  grievously  in- 
censed Sir  H.  Vane.  Yet  Mr.  J.  N.  was  so  tender  of  the  Pkpitta' 
interest,  that  having  before  been  offended  with  me  for  a  petitum 
against  Popery,  he  spake  against  it  on  the  bench :  and  his  displca- 
hure  being  increased  by  this  book,  he  took  occasion,  after  the  ItSny 
came  in,  to  write  against  me  for  those  very  passages  which  con* 
dcmned  the  king-killers.  Because,  comparing  the  case  with  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Papists,  I  showed  that  the  Sectariana 
and  Cromwellians  had  of  the  two  a  more  plausible  pretence^  he 
confuted  these  pretences  of  theirs,  as  if  they  had  been  my  owp; 
thereby  making  the  world  believe  that  I  wrote  for  the  king'a 
death,  in  the  very  pages  where,  to  the  hazard  of  my  life,*!  wrote 
against  it;  while  he  himself  took  the  engagement  against  the 
king  and  the  Hoube  of  Ijords,  was  a  justice  under  Oliver,  and 
more  than  this,  signed  orders  for  the  sequestering  of  others  of 
the  king's  party.  But  the  great  indignation  against  this  book  and 

'  Life,  fmrt  iii.  p.  102. 
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th«  former,  is,  that  tliey  were,  by  epiatlen,  directed  to  Richard 
CromweU,  ns  lord  protector,  which  I  did  only  to  provnite  him  that 
had  ]»ower,  to  use  it  well,  when  the  ParlLament  had  sworn  fidelity 
to  him;  and  that  without  any  word  of  a)i|)robatioii  of  hia  title."'' 

Tlie  next  work  by  Baxter  on  this  controversy,  the  '  Succes- 
sive Visibility  of  the  Church,'  1660,  l2mo,  came  out  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances ;  for  an  account  of  which  1  a^ain  avail 
myself  of  his  own  statement :  "  When  I  was  at  Kidderminster, 
in  I(i.i9,  one  Mr.  Langhorn,  a  furrier,  in  Walbrook,  sent  nie  a 
sheet  of  paper,  subscribed  by  William  Johnson,  containing  an 
argument  against  our  church,  for  want  of  perpetual  visibility; 
or,  that  none  but  the  church  of  Rome,  and  thoae  in  communion 
with  it,  had  been  successively  visible;  easting  all  on  his  op- 
ponent, to  prove  our  church's  constant  visibility.  He  that  sent 
this  paper  desired  me  to  answer  it,  ns  for  some  friends  of  his 
who  were  unsatisfied.  I  sent  him  an  answer  the  next  day  after 
I  received  it.  To  this,  some  weeks  after,  I  received  a  reply. 
I'his  reply  cited  many  fathers  and  councils,  and,  as  the  custom 
is,  brought  the  controversy  into  the  wood  of  church  history. 
To  this  I  drew  up  a  large  rejoinder,  and  sent  it  by  the  carrier. 
Though  1  was  not  rich  enough  to  keep  an  amanuensis,  and  had 
not  leisure  myself  to  transcribe  it;  yet,  as  it  well  happened,  I 
hud  got  a  friend  to  write  me  a  copy  of  my  rejoinder ;  for  it  fell 
out  that  the  carrier  lost  the  copy  whicli  I  gave  him  to  carry  to 
London,  and  professed  that  he  never  knew  what  became  of  it. 
And  no  wonder,  when  I  after  learned  that  my  antagonist  lived 
within  live  or  sIk  miles  of  me,  whom  I  supposed  to  have  lived 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off.  When  I  expected  an  ansn-er, 
I  received,  a  month  after,  an  insulting  challeni^e  of  a  speedy 
answer,  and  this  seconded  with  another  j  all  calling  for  haste, 
1  suppose  he  thought  I  had  kept  no  copy ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  it  transcribed  1  sent  it  him :  and  I  heard  no  more  of 
Mr,  Johnson  for  a  twelvemonth.  When  1  was  in  London,  1 
went  to  Mr.  Langhorn,  and  desired  liim  to  procure  nie  nn 
answer  to  my  papers  from  Mr.  Johnson,  ur  that  1  might  know 
that  1  should  have  none.     At  last,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Johnson 

^  Lifr,  r>rl  i.  p.  118.  IlMicr  omitted  the  dcdiciliDii  to  Hichanl  Cromwrll, 
in  his  ircund  edition  of  the  ■  Key,'  aod  •ubilttalnl  in  it*  [ilu-«  t>ii«  W  tha 
Duke  uf  Loiiilcrdile;  iiut  pcrWi*  ibe  litppkit  cliiiic*  *hicl>  lis  might  ba*a 
mnilL-  ur  a  patruii.  He  ilti'lam.  ill  llii  (kdicatiun  lu  Lauderdalf,  ibat  he 
never  »w  ibv  face  uf  Rlchknl,  uor  c*er  had  a  ward  frum  bim  ;  aiid  tbat  hi) 
tolc  nutive  iu  aiidrtuiog  biia  WM  to  iff  Ub>  "P  to  du  kikxI. 
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woald  cnme  and  speak  with  me  himnelf,  whkii  he 
would  have  put  off  all  the  buaineaa  with  a 
would  promise  me  no  answer.  Ac  but,  by  Mr.  TUlo^Hiy^  I 
was  infonned  tiiat  his  true  name  was  Terret;  diat  he  fiwed  m 
the  house  of  a  certain  nobleman,  near  our  parts ;  tfaat^ 
much  in  London,  he  was  there  the  chief  heebir,  me 
disputer,  for  the  Papists;  and  that  he  waa  the  chief  of  dM 
men  who  had  held  and  printed  the  diz^puce  with  Dr. 
and  Dr.  Gunnini^.  When  I  <iaw  what  advantage  he  had 
by  printing  that  dispute,  I  resolved  that  he  should  not  da  m 
me,  and  vi  I  printed  all  our  papers.  But  befoR  I 
them,  I  ur^ed  him  to  some  further  conference;  and  at 
next  meeting  I  told  him  how  necessary  it  waa  that 
agree  first  on  the  meaning  of  our  terms.  So  I  wraCe 
some  few,  as  church,  pope,  council,  bishop, 
which  I  desired  him  to  explain  to  me  under  Ua 
miaing  him  the  like  whenever  he  desired  it ;  wfaich^ 
got  from  him,  I  gave  him  some  animadversiona  an,  id, 
their  implications ;  to  which  he  answered,  and  to 
plied.  \^lien  he  came  no  more  to  me,  nor  gave 
answer,  I  printed  all  together ;  which  made  him  think  it 
aary,  at  last,  to  write  a  confutation ;  whereto  I  have  nace 
lished  a  full  rejoinder,  to  which  I  can  procure  no  answer." 

The  volume  accordingly  contains   the  first  pepcxa 
passed  between  Johnson  and  Baxter ;  an  appendix,  in 
gives  an  account  to  Johnson,  how  far  heretics  are,  or  are 
the  church  ;  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  most 
the  controversy,  with  Baxter's  animadversiona ;  a 
cessive  ordination;  and  some  letters  which 
Baxter  and  Thomas  Smith,  a  Papist,  with  a  narratm 
success. 

This  Joha<Min  appears  to  have  perverted  from 
Lady  Anne  Lindsey,  daughter  of  the  countess  of 
who  employed  Baxter  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  her.    He 
it  accordingly,  but  without  effect.     2Jhe  nuule  her 
her  mother,  and  went  to  France,  where  she  died  in  a 
a  fiew  vears  afterwards.' 


In  1663,  a  pamphlet  appeared  with  Baxter's 
^  Fair  Warning;  or  Twenty-five  Reasons  against  Toieratmi 

»  Alterwacili  Accbbitbop  TiUotion.  ^  Life,  p«t  iL  pp.SU^a9U 

>  lUd.  |ip.S19— 22& 
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Iiiclulf;ciicc  of  Popery.'  For  my  knowledge  of  thiti  tract  I  am 
indebted  to  the  invaliiable  work  of  Halluin  oii  the  British 
Coastitutioit,  never  having  seen  any  copy  of  it  myself.  He 
says,  it  is  n  pleasant  speeimcn  of  the  argumentum  ah  it^ferno. 
*'  Seeing  there  is  luit  one  safe  way  to  salvation,  do  you  think 
that  the  Protestant  way  is  that  way,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  he  not, 
why  do  you  live  in  it  ?  If  it  be,  how  can  you  find  in  your  heart 
to  give  your  suhjects  liberty  to  po  another  way  ?  Can  you,  in 
your  conscience,  give  them  leave  to  go  on  in  that  course,  in  which 
in  your  conscience  you  think  yiiu  could  not  he  saved  ?"  Hnltam 
adds,  after  making  this  quotation,  "  Hnxter  does  not  mention 
this  little  hook' in  his  Lift;;  nor  dnes  he  there  speak  violently 
about  the  toleration  of  Romanists."  ™ 

His  next  work  in  this  controversy  is,  'The  Difference  between 
the  Power  of  Magistrates  and  Church  Pastors,  and  the  (toman 
Kingdom  and  Magistracy,  under  the  name  uf  a  Church  and 
Church  Government  usurped  by  the  Pope,  or  liberally  given  him 
by  Popish  Princes.'  1671.  4to.  This  pamphlet  consists  of  two 
letters  addressed  to  Lewis  Molinxus,  KI.  0.,  the  author  of  several 
books  on  the  Romish  controversy:  and  which  had  drawn  Baxter's 
attention  to  the  subject.  His  account  of  this  book  is  curioux. 

"  Ludovicus  Molineus  was  so  vehemently  set  upon  the  crying 
down  of  the  papal  and  prelatical  gavernment,  that  he  thought 
it  wna  the  work  he  was  sent  into  the  world  for,  to  convince 
princes  that  all  government  was  in  themselves,  and  that  no  proper 
government,  but  only  persuasion,  belonged  to  the  churches.  To 
this  end  he  wrote  his  '  Parznesis  contra  j£dificatiores  Imperii 
in  Imperio,'  his  'Papa  Ultrajectinus,'  and  other  tractates; 
which  he  thnist  on  me,  to  make  me  of  his  mind.  At  last  he 
wrote  his '  Jugulum  Causje,'  with  no  less  than  seventy  epiktlea 
before  it,  directed  to  princes,  and  men  of  interest,  among  whom 
he  was  pleased  to  [)ut  one  to  me.  Ilie  good  man  meant  rightly 
in  the  main,  but  had  not  a  head  sufficiently  accurate  for  such  a 
controversy,  and  so  could  not  iierceive  tliat  any  thing  could  be 
called  properly  ^fwemmefif,  that  was  no  way  conceive  by  cor- 
poral penalties.  To  turn  him  from  the  Eraslian  extreme,  and 
end  that  controversy  by  a  reconciliation,  1  published  an  hun- 
dred propositions  conciliatory,  and  of  the  difTcrcncc  between  the 
magistrate's  power  and  the  paitor's."  ■ 

He  published,  in  1672, '  llu!  Certain^  UQinl&uutj  iritt* 
-  HaU>iQ'tCoattitutioiulHiit.,vol.U.p.4y«.        >Uli,pMta.r.U. 
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out  Poperj' ;  or,  whether  the  Catholic-Protestant  or  the  Papis 
have  the  surer  faitli.'  8vo.  This  pamphlet,  he  tells  us,  ' 
designed  to  meet  the  repeated  challenges  of  the  Papists,  aiidj 
to  direct  the  unskilful  how  to  defend  their  faith  iigainst  them  H 
and  against  infidels  also.  To  hoth  descriptions  of  persons,  he 
informs  us  in  his  Life,  the  work  proved  nseful.  The  connexion 
between  Popery  and  infidelity,  or  the  tendency  of  the  former  to 
produce  the  latter,  is  closer  than  many  persons  suppose.  To  be- 
lieve too  much,  may  prove  as  dangerous  as  to  helieve  too  little. 
Faith  without  evidence,  is  credulity  ;  a  stale  of  mind  not  more 
congenial  to  the  influence  of  g^enuiiie  religion,  than  unbelief  itself! 
A  system  which  wages  war  with  the  established  principles  of  moral 
evidence,  by  requiring  man  to  prostrate  his  understanding  to  the 
dictation  of  uninspired  authority,  and  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
conviction  of  his  senses,  prepares  him  for  believing  any  thing, 
however  monstrous,  and  for  rejecting  any  thing,  however  evident 
and  true.  In  this  way,  Popery  lays  the  foundation  of  infidelity; 
and  enables  us  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  in 
the  countries  where  it  has  been  longest  and  most  firmly  es- 
tal}lished,  the  greatest  numbers  of  unbelievers  have  been  found. 
Tlie  abetters  of  the  system  have  been  fond  of  maintaining  that 
the  overthrow  of  Popery  must  be  the  ruin  of  Christianity;  which 
is  all  one  with  holding,  that  the  subversion  of  a  system  oflyin^  j 
and  imposition,  must  necessarily  prove  the  ruin  of  tnitb  and  I 
moral  honesty.  V 

'  Full  and  Easy  Satisfaction,  which  is  the  True  and  Safe  Re- 
ligion,' appeared  in  1()74,  Svo,  along  with  the  second  edition  of 
his  '  Key  for  Catholics.'  It  is  a  dialogue  between  a  douhter,  a 
Papist,  and  a  reformed  Catholic  Christian  ;  and  consists  of  four 
parts,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  difference  between 
the  parties,  justifies  the  Protestant,  enumerates  charges  against 
tlie  Roman  Catholic,  and  insists  particularly  on  the  wickedness 
and  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  t  ran  substantiation.  It  ia  de> 
dicated  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  his  majesty's 
commissioner,  and  principal  secretary  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. Of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  dnke  himself,  be  fnr- 
iiishes  us  with  the  following  account. 

"  In  the  preface  to  the  first  impression,  1  ha<l  mentioned  with 
praise  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  as  then  prisoner  by  Cramwell  in 
^^'indso^  Castle,  from  whom  I  had  many  pious  and  learned 
letters,  and  who  had  so  much  read  over  all  my  books,  that  i 
he  remembered  them  better^  as  i  thought,  than  1  did  myselC  f 
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Had  I  now  left  out  that  mention  of  him,  it  would  have  seemed 
an  injurious  recantation  of  my  kindness;  ajid  to  mention  him 
now  a  duke,  as  then  a  prisoner,  was  unmeet.  The  king  used 
him  as  his  special  counsellor  and  favourite.  The  parliament 
had  set  themselves  against  him.  He  stilt  professed  great  kind- 
ness to  me,  ami  1  had  reason  to  believe  it  was  without  dis- 
sembling. Because  he  was  accounted  by  all  to  be  rather  a  too 
rough  adversary,  than  a  flatterer  of  one  so  low  as  I;  and  be- 
cause he  spake  the  same  for  me  behind  ray  back,  that  he  did  to 
my  face.  1  had  then  a  new  piece  against  transubstantiation 
to  add  to  my  book,  and,  being  desirous  it  should  be  read,  1 
thought  best  to  join  it  with  the  other,  and  prefix  before  both  an 
epistle  to  the  duke ;  in  which  I  said  not  a  word  of  htm  but  Uie 
truth  :  and  1  did  it  the  rather,  that  hia  name  might  cause  some 
great  ones  to  read,  at  least  that  epistle,  if  not  the  short  additional 
ti-actate,  in  which  I  thought  I  said  enough  to  open  the  shame 
of  Popery.  But  the  indignation  men  had  against  the  duke, 
made  some  blame  me,  as  keeping  up  the  reputation  of  one  whom 
multitudes  thought  very  ill  of;  whereas  I  named  none  of  his 
faults,  and  did  nothing  I  could  well  avoid,  for  the  aforesaid  rea- 
sons. Long  after  this,  he  professed  his  kindness  to  me,  and  told 
me  I  should  never  want  while  he  was  able,  and  humbly  en- 
treated me  to  accept  twenty  guineas  from  him,  which  I  did."" 
The  correspondence  with  Lauderdale,  to  which  Baxter  here 
refers,  still  exists,  and  is  certainly  very  honourable  to  the  cha- 
racter and  talents  of  Lauderdale.  His  attachment,  which  he 
expresses  in  the  warmest  terms,  to  Baxter,  appears  to  have  Iwen 
very  sincere,  as  he  not  only  translated  passages  from  bookf  for 
the  use  of  Baxter,  while  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  otherwise 
evinced  his  friendship  for  him,  but  when  his  fortunes  afterwards 
fhanged,  and  he  rose  to  eminence  in  the  state,  he  continued  to 
remember  and  befriend  him.  Yet  it  b  impossible  to  think  of 
the  character  of  Lauderdale  with  respect.  Like  many  other 
men,  he  shone  in  adversity,  but  was  corrupted  by  prosperity. 

In  the  *  Morning  -Exercises  against  Popery,'  preaclied  by  the 

•  Life,  pirtiii.  (<'  1^0.  BaiUr,  In  bit  ileaioliuD,  ipraka  urttx  iluka't  ai- 
tFli>ivc  acituiinUnce  willi  ki>  wriliDi^t,  ami  -of  (be  rcliaQcc  oliich  he  plaEtd 
oa  liii  iu<t;ni(nt.  He  wu  not  tlic  oal)'  niaa  o(  Uaroliig  «Lu  iKalcil  Lauder- 
dale ia  thU  luanucr.  SpanliEim  dcilkatn  h>  bim  aiul  U*h«r  tbi*  ibird  part  of 
bis  ■  Uutiia  KvinecUca,'  and  ipfakt,  though  I^uderdnlc  *ai  lh«n  **rf 
jiiuDg.  of  Ui>  "  Judicium  tupra  ciuiein  malurum,  vcruin  ooiuium  cogultiuac 
luUaciuiu  pectus." 
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leading  Nonconformist  ministers  about  London,  in  the  year 
1675,  Baxter  delivered  a  discourse  on  *  Christ,  not  the  Pk^pe^ 
the  Universal  Head  of  the  Church/     These  sermons  were  deli- 
vered in  Southwark ;  and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  among  the 
preachers  were  such  men  as  Poole,  Jenkyns,  Vincent,  Clarkaon, 
Annesley,  and  Baxter,  the  ability  with  which  the  various  subjects 
is  discussed  will  at  once  be  understood.    Tlie  volume,  contain- 
ing the  '  Discourses  against  Popery,'  embraces  the  leading  points 
in  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants^  and  abounds 
with  learning  and  information.     Considering  the  character  of 
these  discourses,  and  the  state  of  the  times  when  they  were 
delivered,  they  aiford  strong  proof  of  the  decision  and  bold- 
ness by  which  the  preachers  were  distinguished. 

In  the  same  year,  1675,  he  published  ^  Select  Aiguments 
against  Popery,'  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  cannot  therefore 
judge  whether  they  are  original,  or  only  a  selection,  in  the  ibnn 
of  a  tract,  of  some  of  his  reasonings  in  his  other  publicationStt 
I  suspect  they  are  the  latter. 

The  appearance  of  a  book,  called, '  A  Rational  Discoune  of 
Transubstantiation,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honour  from  n 
Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,'  led  him  to 
produce,  in  1676, '  Roman  Tradition  examined,  in  the  point  of 
Transubstantiation.'  4to.  The  author  of  the  work,  to  which 
this  is  an  answer,  was  understood  to  be  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson^  of 
Lincolnshire,  who  wrote  also  ^  Catholic  Naked  Truth,  or  the 
Puritan  Convert  to  Apostolical  Christianity;'  in  answer  to 
which,  Baxter  wrote  his  ^  Naked  Popery ;  or,  the  Naked  Falser 
hood  of  a  book  called  the  Catholic  Naked  Truth;''  which 
appeared  in  the  same  volume  with  his  Roman  Tradition,  in 
1677*  Hutchinson  was  the  son  of  pious  Protestant  parents^ 
but  forsook  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured.     In 


r  The  title  of  HuUrhiiiRon's,  aiias  Berry*!,  book,  which  led  to  the 

respondinp^  title  of  Baxter's  reply,  appears  to  bmre  been  sa^^sted  by  a  work 
of  Bishop  Cruft's,  which  was  published  shortly  before  that  time,  and  oecn- 
sioned  a  cousiderable  seotation— *  The  Naked  Truth  {  or,  the  l*nit  (itntt  of 
the  Primitive  Church.'  1675.  4to.  It  is  a  moderate  book,  intended  to  heal  tho 
divisions  which  then  prevailed  iu  the  kingdom,  and  to  rccondls  tho  Chui^ 
and  the  Nonconformists  to  each  other.  It  was  ac<*eptablo  to  Ibt  latlv^  hal 
not  to  the  hif^h -church  party.  Dr.  Turner  attacked  it  in  *  AolmadroraioiM  «« 
Naked  Troth/  which  led  to  a  defence  of  it  from  the  pen  of  Andnw  ifarvallp 
under  the  title  of  '  Mr.  Smirke;  or,  the  Divine  in  Mode.'  '  LoaTalioaki 
or,  the  Author  of  Naked  'J'ruth  stripped  Naked,'  was  the  production  of  PUUa 
Fellj  one  of  the  fellows  of  £ton  College,    *  A  modest  Surv^  of  Iht  ^mtma 
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of  the  abovp  works,  he  defends  the  reasonableness  of  tranMib- 
stantiatton,  the  most  unreasonable  of  alt  impo»itiona ;  and  in  the 
other,  his  object  is  to  prove,  that  the  Conformists  were  men  of 
no  conscience  or  religion  ;  but  that  all  sincere  religion  was  with 
the  Papists  and  Puritans:  thus  endeavouring  to  flatter  the  laiUfr, 
as  if  the  two  parties  were  ei[ually  influenced  by  conscientious 
principles.  Baxter  eRectually  exposed  both  his  productions  j 
hut  though  he  did  this,  and  afterwards  became  acquEunted  with 
the  autlior,  he  never  could  get  him  to  reply. 

In  1079,  he  published  a  treatise,  which  may  be  ree;arded  as 
the  contimiation  of  his  controversy  with  Johnson, 'Which  i« 
the  True  Church,  the  whole  Christian  World  as  bended  by 
Christ,  or  the  Pope  and  his  subjects?'  4ta.  This  he  consi- 
dered a  full  answer  to  his  antagonist,  who  wisely  ttlluwed  tliB 
controversy  to  drop. 

Among  the  high-church  party,  whom  Baxter  considered  in- 
clined to  Popery,  were  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Sherlock. 
With  the  former  he  had  entered  into  a  very  long  personal  cor- 
respondence ;  and  from  the  latter,  as  has  been  stated  in  another 
place,  he  received  very  shameful  treatment.  Dodwell  v/m  a 
learned  and  amiable  man,  who  held  principles  so  nearly  allied 
Id  I'optTv  about  the  sacraments,  ministrv,  and  several  other 
points  of  religion,  as  to  require  very  nice  diwernment  to  (ler- 
ceive  any  important  ditference  between  him  and  moderate 
Roman  Catholics.  He  held  thut  there  is  no  true  ministry, 
church,  sacraments,  or  covenant  right  to  pardon  and  salvadon, 
but  through  a  ministry  ordained  by  bishops,  in  regular  and  un- 
interrupted succcMion  from  the  apostles.  In  his  large  book« 
entitled  'Separation  of  Churches  from  ihtt  Episcopal  Govern- 
ment, as  practised  by  the  present  Nonconfonnisis,  prorcd 
Schismatical,'  16?^,  ^to,  he  endeavours  to  establish  these  senti- 
ments, and  to  fix  the  guile  of  schism,  and  hence,  nn  his  principles, 
exclusion  from  salvation,  upon  the  Noueonformists,  and  by  Im- 
plication on  the  refurnied  churches.     He  was  greatly  indignant 

Uderalile  Thlnp  in  Naked  Truth,'  wsi  aiirrlbsil  to  Binhap  Rurnf  I.  <  A  a*canJ 
■'art  uf  Naked  Truth'  *ii>  piil.lith«d  lu  l^BMn  foliii,  br  Edmund  HitkvrJQK. 
hiil,orCuIcheit«r,*  sort  iirimiUUDn  lit  Ihrfinl.  A  third  >nd  fiHirtb  paritirtra 
writiea  by  other  pen*.  Thine  led  to  ■  The  CiibotleNshnl  Truth 'of  Hutcblo- 
•.uD  I  to  '  The  Naked  Puptry  '  ol  Bailer;  and  to  ■  NskrdTrutb  ntnlt  na 
KLiFt,'  by  Willikm  Peno,  the  Qusker.  Su  much  for  the  infiiieuce  of  m  litis 
iu  producing  imitaiioo  uu  ■  nuhjfct  to  which  all  psrtiet  liy  claim,  and  whlcb 
it  ii  IU  etty  lo  mccoinmodatc  to  the  purpfXe  uf  all ',  A  oiore  iiiode>tliti»,ho«> 
ener,  miglit  have  been  fouud  by  fri^'re  biihopt,  ud  lus  pwilUy  Imllainl  bj 
sulemn  JJutken  aodsteru  rre>l>yitriaus. 
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at  Baxter's  insinuations  of  his  Popish  leanings^  in  the  third  part 
of  his  book  on  ^  Universal  Concord,'  where  Baxter  commenta 
severely  on  his  views  of  schism.  ^^  There  is  lately/'  he  aaysy 
^^  come  out  of  Ireland,  a  young  ordained  student  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  propagate  this  and  such-like  doctrines  in 
London.  To  which  end  he  hath  lately  written  a  large  and 
wordy  volume,  as  if  it  were  only  against  the  Nonconformists ; 
which  being  new,  and  the  most  audacious  and  confident  at- 
tempt that  ever  I  knew  made  against  the  reformed  churches 
by  one  that  saith  himself  he  is  no  Papist,  and  being  the  most 
elaborate  enforcement  of  the  Papists'  grand  argument^  on 
which  of  late  tliey  build  their  cause,  I  think  it  needful  not  to 
pass  it  by/'  ^ 

Dodwell's  offence  at  being  thus  classed  with  Papists,  induced 
Baxter,  at  last,  to  publish  a  correspondence  which  had  formerly 
taken  place  between  them,  in  ^  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Dod  well,  confut- 
ing an  Universal  Human  Church  Supremacy,  Aristocratical  and 
Monarchical,  as  Church  Tyranny  and  Popery.'  l6SK4to.  With 
this  he  conjoined,  ^  An  Account  of  his  Dissent  from  Dr.SherloGk^ 
his  Doctrine,  Accusations,  and  Argumentation.'  With  this  he 
also  unites  his  dissent  from  the  French,  from  Bishop  Gunning^, 
and  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Saywell,  Mr.  Thomdike,  Bishop  Braoft- 
hall.  Bishop  Sparrow,  &c. 

Dodwell  replied  to  Baxter's  ^  Pretended  Confutation  of  his 
former  work ;  with  Three  Letters  formerly  written  to  him^  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  in  1673,  concerning  the  Possibility  of  Discipline 
under  a  Diocesan  Government.'  1681.  To  which  Baxter  re- 
joined, in  his  *  Answer  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  Letter,  calling  for  mora 
Answers.'  1682. 4to.  He  calls  Dodwell's  system, ^^  Leviathan; 
or.  Absolute  Destructive  Prelacy,  the  son  of  Abaddon^  ApoIIyoOi^ 
and  not  of  Jesus  Christ." 

To  enter  minutely  into  the  subject  of  these  volumes  now,  woold 
answer  no  valuable  purpose.  It  is  partly  personal,  partly  re- 
lating to  the  Nonconformist  controversy,  and  partly  to  those 

4  *  Universal  Concord/  part  iii.  p.  74.  Archbishop  Tillutson  laid  of  Dod* 
weU  and  Baxter,  "  that  they  were  much  alike  iu  their  tempers  aud  opinioat 
io  one  respect,  though  they  were  widely  opiwsed  to  each  other  in  Ibclr  tencCt  $ 
both  of  them  loved  to  abound  in  their  own  sense ;  could  by  do  meana  Im 
brought  oflf  their  own  apprehensions  and  thoughts,  but  would  have  tlien  to  btt 
the  rule  and  standard  lur  all  other  men.*' — Jiirch's  UJm  of  TUMaam^  p.  401* 
The  Life  of  DimIwcH,  by  Brukcshy,  gives  some  account  of  hit  coutrovrrtjr  witk 
Baxter,  and  affunU  a  singular  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  a  man  Magr 
possess  learning  without  judgment,  and  piety  without  discernmciit.  Htthad 
the  literature  of  a  Scaliger  iu  the  head  of  a  child.  He  protettcdj 
agaiuit  bcUig  coiuidcred  a  fri«ud  to  Popery* 
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popish  vjews  which  were  held  hy  ihe  class  of  persnna  referred 
to.  There  is  no  proper  halting  place  between  high- church 
principles  and  tliose  of  Rome,  A  system  identifying  man's 
authority  with  God's,  laying  claim  to  apostolic  authority,  and 
connecting  God's  salvation  with  the  ministry  of  man,  modified 
in  whatever  way,  is  essentially  popish  and  anti-Christian  in  its 
character  and  claims.  The  parties  holding  it  may  be  more  or 
less  entitled  to  respect  as  men  of  learning  or  of  piety,  but 
resistance  of  their  doctrines  is  binding  on  all  who  value  the 
principles  of  our  common  Protestantism  and  our  common 
Christianity. ' 

Of  a  similar  nature  to  the  works  just  mentioned,  is  another 
production  of  our  indefatigable  author,  '  Against  Revolt  to  a 
Foreign  Jurisdiction,  which  would  be  lo  England  its  Perjury, 
Church  ruin,  and  Slavery.'  1691.  Svo.  I1>is  work,  though  much 
of  it  had  been  written  long  before,  was  not  published,  as  ap- 
pears from  its  date,  till  near  the  end  of  his  life.  He  dedicates  it  to 
his  '  reverend  and  desired  friend,'  Ur.  John  Tiilotson,  then  dean 
ofSt.  Paul's,  whom  he  earnestly  entreats  to  present  it  to  the  next 
convocation,  to  induce  it,  if  possible,  to  make  a  public  renun- 
ciation of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  to  discountenance  the 
books  which  were  written  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Tiilotson  complied  with  this  request.  Some  of  Ihe  historical 
information  contained  in  the  work,  of  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made,  at  various  limes,  to  bring  England  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Rome,  is  curious,  and  clearly  shows  that  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  Baxter  and  hia  friends,  were  not  without  cauae. 
It  may  he  considered  as  Baxter's  final  answer  to  Peirce,  Hejrlin, 
Itramhall,  Hammond,  Sparrow,  Parker,  Dodwell,  Thomdike, 
Sherlock,  &c.,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  many  of  the  differeBCO, 
both  civil  and  religious,  which  had  occurred  in  the  kingdom. 
There  is  one  chapter  where  he  gtvei  a  sammary  view  of  tho 
attempts  to  introduce,  at  least,  a  species  of  episcopal  Popery 
and  arbitrary  government  into  this  country,  from  the  time  (^ 
Elizabeth,  of  the  successful  resistance  it  experienced,  and  of  the 
final  result ;  which  1  should  have  been  glad  to  quote,  had  my 
limiu  permitted.     It  begins  at  page  332. 

'  The  Protestant  Religion  Truly  Stated  and  Justified,'  is  a 

■  Much  of  Ihe  curretpondcDce  between  DodWel)^  smI  BaiUr  wsi  trieaJlf , 
and  a  greal  <I(bI  iiill  reioaiai  uDpubiUhcd.    Tbera  U  one  letter  fron  Dudwell 
tu  Buiter  iilll  pretervcJ  moag  the  HSS.  of  iIm  latter,  lu  tweuqr  cloMly-«Tifr> 
ten  rulio  p«Ec),  [ull  at  the  kuviBK  *>*  *^iA  IMmU  was  ikilnpilsheJi 
VOL.  I.  V  a 
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posthumous  publication,  which  appeared  shortly  after  hb  deadly 
with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Sylvester,  dioogh  the 
work  had  been  given  to  the  printer  by  Baxter  himself  finished^ 
before  they  saw  it.  This  may  be  regarded  as  Baxter's  legtejr 
on  the  subject  of  Popery.  It  is  a  small  12mo  volume  |  but 
contains,  in  fifty-two  short  sections,  a  summary  of  the  whole 
controversy,  in  answer  to  a  work  which  had  appeared  e  abort 
time  before  his  death,  entitled  '  The  Touchstone  of  the  Re- 
formed Gospel.'  At  the  conclusion  there  is  a  singular  prayery 
which  I  quote,  as  probably  the  last  Baxter  wrote  for  the  piew. 
'^From  the  serpent's  seed,  and  his  deceiving  subtle  Itea; 
from  Cain  and  his  successors,  and  the  malignant^  biood'thiiaty 
enemies  of  Abel's  faithful  acceptable  worship;  from  aueh  e 
worldiy-and-fieshly'sacred  generation  as  take  gain  fbrgodlii 
make  their  worldly  carnal  interest  the  standard  of  their 
ligion,  and  their  proud  domination  to  pass  for  the  kingdom  ef 
Christ ;  from  an  usurping  vice-Christ,  whose  ambitioil  h  eo 
boundless,  as  to  extend  to  the  prophetical,  priestlyi  end  kingly 
headship,  over  all  the  earth,  even  to  the  antipodes,  and  to  tfial 
which  is  proper  to  God  himself,  and  our  Redeemer }  froaa  a 
leprous  sect,  which  condenineth  the  fat  greatest  part  <if  ell 
Christ's  church  on  earth,  and  separateth  from  thon^  ceHiaf 
itself  the  whole  and  only  church;  from  that  church  which 
decreeth  destruction,  to  all  that  renounce  not  all  human  eeoH^ 
by  believing  that  bread  is  not  bread,  nor  that  wine  is  vrine^  bet 
Christ's  very  flesh  and  blood,  who  now  hath  properly  tim 
and  blood,  but  a  spiritual  body — that  decreeth  the 
munication,  deposition,  and  damnation,  of  all  prineea  Wlie  wiB 
not  exterminate  ail  such,  and  absolveth  their  anlgecta  IvpM 
their  oaths  of  allegiance;  from  that  beast  whoae  mark  ii|Ni% 
jverjury,  p«riidiousness,  and  persecution,  and  that  thinkech  H 
doeth  God  acceptable  service,  by  killing  his  aervanta,  or  toi^ 
menting  them ;  from  that  religion  which  feedeth  on  Ciiiiit*B 
flesh,  by  sacrificing  those  that  he  calleth  his  flesh  and  henna  | 
from  the  infernal  dragon,  the  father  of  lies,  maliee,  and  mnid«» 
and  all  his  ministers  and  kingdom  of  darkncia  Good  Iieed 
make  haste  to  deliver  thy  flock,  confirm  their  fiuth^  hope^ 
ticnce ;  and  their  joyful  desire  of  the  great,  tnae^  finel| 
deliverance.    Amen,  Amen,  Amen  ! " 

I  have  compressed  within  as  narrow  limits  as  poaajbla 
account  of  Baxter's  writings  on  the  Popish  controveiayi  yet 
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reader  will  perceive  even  from  this  imperfect  review,  how  deeply 
he  entered  iato  tlie  subjetl.  He  left  no  one  point  in  the  exten- 
sive (ielil  it  embraces  untouched ;  tvnd  has  supplied  nmong  hia 
various  works  a  complete  library  on  Popery.  Much  extraneous 
matter  is  indeed  to  he  found,  and  many  topics  are  laboured  with 
tiresome  prolixity;  but  this  would  not  be  felt  at  the  time  they 
were  written  so  much  as  now.  The  subject  was  then  deeply 
interesting ;  the  fates  of  religion  and  of  the  kingdom  trembled  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  opposition  to  the  Roman  faith  ;  k> 
that  all  who  fell  for  the  happiness  of  men,  and  the  liberty  of 
their  country,  would  read  with  avidity  whatever  was  written  in 
their  defence. 

It  required  no  small  measure  of  courage  to  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  Protestant  side  of  this  controversy,  especially 
during  the  latter  years  of  Cliurles  II.  and  the  reign  of  James. 
The  principles  of  the  court,  and  the  leanings  of  the  higli-cliurch 
clergy,  were  all  in  favour  of  Home ;  so  that  every  man  who 
opposed  it,  was  marked  as  an  enemy,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  selected  as  a  victim  on  the  re-eKtablishment  of  papal 
authority  in  England.  Such  a  foe  as  Baxter,  however,  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  apprehension  of  future  danger.  He 
had  fully  counted  the  coat  when  he  entered  the  held ;  and  should 
he  hiive  fallen  in  it  while  hghting  in  his  Maittcr's  cause,  he 
would  have  regarded  it  a*  «  diatinguished  honour. 

The  writings  of  Baxter  alone^  ahow  how  unjwt  m  tha  rsproadi 
that  has  lomeUmes  bctn  thrown  on  Protestant  diueaMn  | 
that  when  the  interests  of  Protestatitiuii  were  expoaed  to  i»> 
minent  danger,  they  stood  aloof,  allowing  the  ohunptoiM  of 
the  church  of  EogUud  to  fight  all  ib  battlat.  Tba  kwUog 
NoncQuformiats  all  took  part  in  tbU  eontrovmy  with  Boma,  aa 
far  as  could  be  expected  from  men  In  tbair  circnnutaatai.  Bat 
it  would  he  unreasonabla  u>  look  for  the  aawa  efferta  frun 
persons  deprived  of  their  meant  trf  living,  often  a^Mvated  froB 
books,  destitute  of  the  meant  of  procuring  them,  at  from  ^artoM 
who  were  in  possettion  of  the  dignified  leiiure  and  {woAMon  af 
assistance,  afforded  by  a  wealthy  establishment.  Bot  tma  nodar 
all  these  disadvantages,  none  of  the  digni&ed  clergy  wrote  to 
voluminously,  and  few  of  them  wrote  to  well  on  tbit  avtgee^  *i 
Richard  Baxter. 
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CHAPTER  IX- 


WORKS  ON   ANTINOMIANISM. 

The  Nature  of  Antioomianism— Its  Appearance  at  the  RefarmatkA— Origi- 
Dated  in  Popery— Ori^n  in  Eng^land— The  SentimenU  of  Criip— Baalar^a 
early  Hottility  to  it— The  chief  Subject  of  hU  <  Confestion  of  Faith  '—Dr. 
Fowler— Baxter'!  <  Holinesi,  the  Design  of  Christianity*—*  Afipcal  to 
the  Lic:ht '— <  Treatise  of  Justifyinf?  Righteousnesi'—PobUcatioo of  Crisp's 
Works-^ontroTersy  which  ensuedr-Baiter's  *  Scripture  Gospel  Defcndad* 
—The  Influence  of  his  Writinp  and  Preaching  on  Antinomianism  I mtA  ■ 
ing  Errors  of  the  System. 

An  inspired  apostle^  speaking  of  the  law  of  God,  dedaica 
that  *^  it  is  holy,  just,  and  good/'  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
moral  purity  of  the  divine  character,  a  statement  of  the  relatioiis 
which  subsist  between  God  and  his  creatures,  with  a  new  of  tlie 
equitable  claims  to  homage  and  obedience  which  those  relationa 
imply.  While  its  every  requirement  breathes  the  perfect  be* 
nevolence  of  its  Author,  the  whole  tends  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  obey  it. 

Antinomianism  is  enmity  to  this  law;  hatred  of  its  puritjy  op* 
position  to  its  justice,  or  suspicion  of  its  benevolence.  In  this 
naked  form  of  the  matter,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  there  is 
under  the  profession  of  religion,  a  single  Antinomian  m  die 
world.  The  sanity  of  that  individual  would  be  justly  question- 
able  who  should  maintain  principles  so  incompatible  with  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  obviously  subversive  of  the  morel 
order  of  the  universe. 

l*he  fact,  however,  is  undoubted,  that  many  persons  have 
adopted  views  of  the  religion  of  Christ  which  virtually  iin|rfy 
a  renunciutiou  of  regard  to  the  divine  law,  and  tend  to  the 
entire  subversion  of  its  authority.  If  in  their  own  practiee 
there  is  not  a  violation  of  its  precepts,  they  are  carefiil  it  should 
be  under&tood  that  their  conduct  is  not  indebted  to  the  law  for 
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regulation  or  purity,  and  that  they  deny  its  claims  to  any  au- 
thority over  ihein.  They  assert  the  freedom  of  believers  in 
Christ,  from  the  eanon  as  well  as  from  the  eursc  of  the  law; 
and  that  if  they  do  what  is  re(|uircd,  it  U  not  because  it  is  there 
enjoined,  or  because  there  is  any  lonj^er  danger  of  its  penalty, 
but  because  grace  secures  provision  for  holiness,  and  makes  the 
belierer  complete  in  Christ. 

These  views  are  alleged  to  be  essential  to  the  (?lory  of  the 
Gospel,  to  exalt  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  to  be  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  Christian  peace  and  comfort.  Other  sentiments 
are  proscribed  as  legal,  or  anti- evangelical,  expressive  of  low 
views  of  the  Saviour,  indicative  of  a  state  of  bondage  and 
servility  of  spirit,  and  inconsistent  with  Christian  confidence 
and  liberty.  The  parties  are  thus  at  issue  on  first  prin- 
ciples. They  occupy  no  common  ground.  The  Scriptures 
are  in  vain  appealed  to,  a  large  portion  of  them  being  vir- 
tually .ibrngated,  and  a  system  of  interpretation  adopted  set- 
ting at  defiunce  all  rules,  and  destructive  of  all  enlightened 
deductions. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  that  sentiments  of  the  alwve  descrip- 
tion were  associated  at  an  early  period  with  the  Protesunt 
Reformation.  Agricola,  one  of  the  friends  and  coadjutors  of 
Luther,  publicly  avowed  opinions  respecting  the  iaw,  which 
Luther  found  it  necessary  to  resist  and  expose.  He  perceived 
the  teniieiicy  of  such  views,  not  only  to  bring  reproach  on  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  but  to  open  the  flood-gateg  of 
impiety,  and  subvert  the  grace  of  Christ  itself;  which  his  vain, 
unsteady,  and  ill-taught  associate,  pretended  greatly  to  honour. 
The  zeal  and  enlightened  efforts  of  Luther,  however,  though 
they  counteracted,  could  not  altogether  eradicate  the  evil  prin- 
ciples which  were  then  disseminated,  and  in  some  quarters 
carried  to  the  utmost  excess  of  riot  and  profligacy. 

To  account  for  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  and  a  tendency  to  al)usu  the  beat 
things.  Reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  pnpul  church,  and  to 
the  prodigious  revolution  that  took  plncc  in  the  minds  of  men, 
on  the  most  important  subjects,  when  the  light  of  truth  lirat 
burst  in  upon  them,  will  enable  us  to  solve  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  an  apparently  diRicult  problem,  and  to  throw  the  dis- 
grace of  Antinomianisiii, — the  opprobrium  of  Protestantism,  on 
Popery  itself. 
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Under  that  horrid  system  of  delusion  and  unrighleousnesn, 
salvation  is  regarded  as  almost  exclusively  a  human  transactiont 
in  which  the  Deity  has  a  remote  concern,  but  which  mu<it  be,  in 
a  great  measure,  effected  by  man  for  himself,  or  in  co-operation 
with  hia  fellow  mortals.  The  doctrines  of  the  merit  of  good 
works,  of  the  efficacy  of  penance,  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  maaa 
offered  by  priestly  hands,  of  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  of  the 
purification  of  purgatory,  all  tended  to  create  the  idea  that  re- 
demption from  sin  and  from  wrath,  with  the  cure  of  all  the  c\-il8 
of  our  nature,  belongs  to  man  himaelf,  and  that  the  Almighty 
interferes  in  it  only  as  he  is  acted  upon  by  his  creatures.  On 
God's  part  no  room  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  grace ;  all  is  ob- 
tained as  matter  of  rightful  claim,  or  extorted  by  a  system  of 
barter  and  importunity.  On  the  part  of  man,  while  the  system 
seems  to  bring  salvation  within  his  own  power,  it  really  de- 
prives him  of  every  satisfactory  hope  of  obtaining  it.  It  either 
puffs  him  up  with  pride  and  self-conceit,  derived  from  erro- 
neous notions  of  hia  own  virtues,  or  depresses  him  with  dcKpair 
of  accomplishing  his  object  by  his  own  feeble  and  unaided 
clforts.  The  law  (but  the  law  degraded,  obscured,  and  per- 
verted) is  the  only  part  of  religion  recognised  by  Popery. 

The  German  Keformer  discovered  at  an  early  period  of  his 
career  this  grand  flaw,  the  origo  mati,  of  the  whole  system,  or 
mystery  of  iniquity.  It  had  put  God  out  of  his  own  pluc«  in 
the  administration  of  the  world ;  had  seated  a  usurper  oo  htk 
throne,  and  made  man  himself  that  usurper.  In  the  economy  of 
T«demption,  Luther  discovered  that  God,  and  not  the  creature,  is 
the  main  worker ;  that  grace,  not  equity,  is  the  great  principle  of 
the  divine  conduct  towards  fallen  creatures ;  that  by  tlie  deeds 
of  the  law,  no  flesh  can  be  justified  before  God  :  and  hence,  that 
Bolvation  by  faith,  not  by  works,  is  the  grand  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification,  he,  therefore, 
ccHitcnded  for  as  the  leading  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Aa  the 
ground  of  hope,  he  opposed  it  to  every  system  of  self-righteofw- 
ness,  to  all  supposed  conformity  to  God's  own  law,  and  to  evMy 
accommodation  of  that  law  to  human  imperfection.  He  reg&rdcil 
salvation  as  that  which  could  not  be  purchased  by  human  merit) 
or  secured  as  the  reward  of  any  service  or  suffering  of  man. 

So  much  importance  did  Luther  attach  to  this  doctrine,  that 
he  not  only  viewed  it  as  the  articulua  ttantu  el  eadailU  re- 
clesue;   be   himself  looked  at  the  law  with  soDiething  like 
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■uspicion  of  ite  beiii^  unrrietidly  tu  the  ^ace  of  Christ.  Jea- 
louay  fpr  the  honour  of  the  main  j>rinciple  of  Km  ttyntetn,  1«1 
him  frequently  to  employ  langoage  abuiit  the  Inw,  unguarded 
and  dangerous  in  its  tcnijeticy ;  aiid  to  s|>enk  both  of  James 
and  his  epi^^tle,  as  if  he  considered  them  inimical  to  his  senti- 
ments. Notwithstanding  this,  the  general  views  of  Luther 
were  too  enhghtened  and  scriptural  to  consist  w!th  any  im- 
portant or  practical  error.  He  took  care  to  obviate  the  in- 
ferences men  might  draw  from  some  of  his  statements,  by  ex- 
planations, or  caveats,  that  nuflicientty  mark  the  limits  within 
which  they  must  1>e  understood. 

Considering  the  number  who  adopted  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  it  would  have  been  strange  had  they  all 
made  a  judicious  use  of  it.  Unfortunately,  some  of  those  who 
received  it  with  apparent  joy,  could  see  no  other  doctrine  in  the 
Bible.  Convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  justification  hy  tha 
law;  delivered  from  its  bondage  and  terror,  as  well  as  from 
the  bondage  of  the  superinduced  yoke  of  ceremonies,  under 
which  they  had  long  groaned ;  they  could  tliink  of  nothing 
but  of  grace,  liberty,  and  confidence.  From  a  system  which 
had  almost  excluded  God  from  any  connexion  with  man's  nii» 
ration,  they  passed  to  one  which  seemed  to  leave  nothing  for 
man  but  to  contemplate  and  admire.  13choldinf;  a  perfect 
righteousness  by  which  freedom  from  guilt  is  secured  to  the 
believer,  entirely  independent  of  himself,  they  forgot  that  there 
is  a  rigli teou.'iness  of  a  personal  character  indispensable  to  tho 
enjoyment  of  God,  which  cannot  be  performed  by  proxy,  or 
obtained  by  substitutioa.  From  hearing  only  the  rmm  «t 
a  task  master,  who  goaded  them  «i  by  the  tnror  of  pnniib* 
ment,  they  contracted  a  dislike  to  the  very  language  cS  pre* 
cept,  and  experienced  a  feeling  of  horror  at  the  idea  of  podab* 
ment,  or  its  threatening.  From  conudering  aalrMioa  u  iriut 
must  )>e  accomplished  entirely  by  man  and  in  him,  ihey  adoptW 
a  view  of  it  which  divests  it  of  all  connexion  with  hit  perwrnal 
character  and  feelings.  In  their  minds,  it  became  the  eohitka 
of  a  moral  problem,  rather  than  a  moral  cure ;  a  wntimabt  to 
delight  t^e  understanding,  more  than  a  mediciae  to  retierc  tbt 
heart. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  proeeM  of  the  m^ 
Protestant  Antinomianism.  In  proportion  to  the  itMUgth 
of  passion,  and  the  weakneu  of  undentandiiig^  beloosHig  ftr 
those  who  received  the  reformed  futh*  thete  imperfect  and 
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erroneous  views  were  found  to  prevul ;  till^  in  many  cases,  the 
worst  abominations  of  Popery  -were  grafted  on  a  Protestant 
creed. 

To  the  operation  of  causes  somewhat  similar^  the  Antinomian* 
ism  of  modem  times  may  frequently  be  ascribed.  It  is  often  the 
revulsion  from  a  previous  state  of  self -righteousness  and  fonna- 
lity  to  such  a  professed  admiration  of  grace,  as  makes  the  party 
either  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  obligations  and  clums  of  mo- 
rality, or  to  teach  what  tends  to  their  utter  subversion.  Dr.  Crisp, 
the  founder  of  English  Antinomianism,  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
He  was  originally  a  low  Arminian,  who  held  the  merit  of  good 
works,  and  looked  for  salvation  more  from  his  own  doings,  than 
from  the  work  and  grace  of  a  Redeemer.  Having  been  led  to  see 
the  evil  and  folly  of  these  sentiments,  and  being  a  man  of  a  weak 
and  confused  mind,  he  not  only  abandoned  the  errors  of  his  for- 
mer course,  but  at  once  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  .that 
course,  and  taught  the  grossest  errors  in  the  very  grossest  form. 
Yet  the  man  was  neither  licentious  himself,  nor  disposed  to 
promote  licentiousness  in  others.  His  professed  object  was  to 
exalt  the  Saviour,  even  when  he  employed  language  most  de« 
grading  to  his  character. 

What  can  be  more  injurious  to  all  right  conceptions  of  Ood's 
moral  administration,  and  of  what  is  due  to  the  adorable  Re- 
deemer, than  the  following  representation  ?  though  after  all  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mistaken  mode  of  representing  the  doctrine 
of  imputation.  Crisp  confounds  a  transfer  of  consequences  with 
a  commutation  of  persons,  and  is  thus  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of 
converting  Christ  into  a  sinner.  ^^  It  is  iniquity  itself,"  he  says, 
^'  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  iniquity,  that  the  Liord  laid  upon 
Christ ;  he  bare  the  sins  of  men,  as  well  as  he  was  wounded  for 
their  sins.  The  Lord  hath  laid  this  iniquity  on  him ;  he  makes 
a  real  transaction ;  Christ  stands  as  very  a  sinner  in  God's  eyes 
ns  the  reprobate,  though  not  as  the  actor  of  these  transgressions; 
vet  as  he  was  the  suretv,  the  debt  became  as  reallv  his  as  it  was 
the  principals'  l)efore  it  became  the  surety's."  ■ 

On  the  same  absurd  plan  he  reasons  respecting  God's  views 
of  the  sins  of  his  people  before  they  believe,  confounding  all 
our  notions  of  good  and  evil.  ^^  The  Lord  hath  no  more  to  lay 
to  the  charge  of  an  elect  person,  yet  in  the  height  of  iniqiuty, 
and  in  the  excess  of  riot,  and  committing  all  the  abominatioiis 
that  can  be  committed — I  say  even  then,  when  an  elect  peiaoD 

•  Worki,  vol.  U.  pp.  261,  263. 
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nun  sucti  n  course,  the  Lord  hath  no  mora  to  lay  to  that  per- 
son's charge,  than  God  hath  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  a  believer; 
nay>  Ood  hath  no  more  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  such  a  person, 
than  he  hath  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  a  saint  triumphant  in  glory."* 

By  the  same  effectual  process  he  gets  rid  of  all  their  sina 
after  they  do  believe.  "  Give  me  a  believer  that  hath  set  his 
footing:  truly  in  Christ;  and  he  blasphemes  Christ,  that  dare» 
serve  a  writ  of  damnation  upon  that  person.  Suppose  a  be- 
liever overtaken  in  a  gross  sin,  it  is  a  desperate  thing  in  any 
man  so  much  as  to  serve  a  writ  of  damnation  upon  this  believer ; 
it  is  absolutely  to  fruslrate  and  make  void  the  Mediatorship  and 
Saviourship  of  Christ,  to  say  any  believer,  though  he  be  fallen 
by  infirmity,  is  in  the  estate  of  damnation.  And  I  say  unto 
thee  thyself,  whoever  tliou  art,  thou  that  art  ready  to  charge 
damnation  upon  thyself,  when  thou  art  overtaken,  thou  dost  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  can  be,  for  in  it 
thou  directly  overthrowest  the  fulness  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  to  the  Father."" 

He  maintains  that  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trana- 
gressions  of  such  persons,  even  of  the  grossest  kind,  and  thua 
prepares  an  opiate  for  the  utmost  profligacy,  under  the  Christian 
name.  "  Suppose  a  member  of  Christ,  a  freeman  of  Christ, 
should  happen  to  fail,  not  only  by  a  taih'ng  or  slip,  but  aim  bj 
a  gross  failing,  a  heavy  failing,  nay,  a  Bcandaloua  foiling  into 
sin  ;  Christ  making  a  person  free,  doth  disannul,  frustrate,  and 
make  void,  every  curse  and  sentence  that  is  in  the  law^  agaiwe 
such  a  transgressor  J  that  this  member  of  Christ  is  no  mora 
under  the  curse  when  he  hath  transgressed,  than  he  was  befoi* 
he  transgressed.  This  I  say,  Christ  hath  conveyed  him  beyoad 
the  reach  of  the  curse ;  it  concerns  him  no  more  than  if  ha  bad 
not  transgressed.  Therefore,  let  me  tell  yoo  in  a  word,  \ty»  be 
free  men  of  Christ,  you  may  esteem  all  the  curses  of  the  law, 
ns  no  u)nrc  concerning  you,  than  the  laws  of  England  do  con- 
cern S|>ain,  or  the  laws  of  Turkey  an  Gnglishman,  with  when 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  I  do  not  say  the  law  is  abaolntdy 
nlH)lisbcd,  hut  it  is  abolished  in  respect  of  the  cww  of  it]  U^ 
cvvTv  person  that  is  a  freeman  of  Christ,  So,  though  ancb  • 
niitn  do  sin,  the  law  hath  no  more  to  say  to  him,  than  if  be 
had  not  sinned."  " 

In  consistency  with  these  principles,  he  muntains  that  mm- 
tificntinn,  though  connected  with  jusUfication,  is  no  part  of  tiw 

'  Wurki,  vol,  ii.  p.  272.         ■  lUd.  vd1.1.|>.36:         ■  Ibid.  p.  US— Mb. 
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believer's  way  to  heaven ;  and  that  inherent  qualifieatioii%  or  tha 
state  of  the  character,  are  doubtful  evidences  of  the  CSiriatian's 
hope.  In  short,  he  confounds  the  divine  eternal  purpose  of 
mercy  with  its  actual  application ;  compassion  for  the  sma  at 
men,  with  complacency  in  the  sinner  himself;  the  renunciation 
of  the  law  as  the  principle  of  justification,  with  its  abolition  m 
an  eternal  rule  of  righteousness ;  Christ  with  the  believer^  and 
the  believer  with  Christ.  All  this  is  done  with  a  great  show  of 
piety,  and  high-sounding  pretensions  to  extraordinary  seal  for 
the  honour  of  the  Saviour. 

His  writings  abound  with  the  ultrusm  of  grace,  and  a  luscioaa- 
ness  m  speaking  about  it,  which  is  often  ludicrous  and  diaguat- 
ing.  Of  which  let  the  following  serve  as  a  specimen :  ^ 
is  a  way  as  the  cellars  of  wine  are  unto  drunkards,  that 
never  better  than  when  they  are  at  their  cups ;  and  therefore  no 
place  like  the  cellar,  where  is  fulness  of  wine,  always  to  bo 
tippling  and  drinking :  I  say,  Christ  is  such  a  way,  and  let 
not  be  offensive  to  say  so,  for  the  church  speaks  in  the 
language  (Canticles  ii.  4,  5),  ^  He  brought  me  (saith  she)  into 
his  wine  cellar :  stay  .me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  ^>plei^ 
for  I  am  sick  of  love/  Beloved,  Christ  hath  such  varietjr  of 
delicates  served  in  continually,  and  such  sweetness  in  this 
variety,  that  the  soul  is  no  longer  satisfied  than  it  is  with  Christ. 
Here  is  not  staying  with  cups,  much  less  with  half  cups,  hot 
staying  with  whole  flagons ;  there  is  a  kind  of  inebriatii^ 
whereby  Christ  doth,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  make  the  believers  that 
keep  him  company  spiritually  drunk,  he  overcomes  them  with 
his  wine."' 

Truly,  the  whole  of  this  monstrous  representation  seems  mova 
like  the  sportings  of  a  reveller  than  the  production  of  Chris* 
tian  intelligence  and  sobriety.  I  have  entered  into  this  detail^ 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  kind  of  Antinomianism 
against  which  Baxter  waged  determined  war.  Dr.  Crup  died 
in  1643.  He  published  nothing  during  his  lifetime ;  bat  shortljr 
after  his  death  three  volumes  of  sermons,  from  which  the 
above  extracts  are  taken,  were  published  by  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers. He  appears  to  have  had  a  number  of  followers : 
ral  persons  in  the  ministry  also  imbibed  and  taught  his 
ments ;  and  the  excitement  of  the  civil  wars  matured  and  en- 
panded  every  form  of  heresy  and  extravagance  which  hap- 
pened to  fall  or  be  thrown  on  the  fertile  soil  of  Wpglfmd« 

y  Vol.  L  pp.  103,  104. 
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'*  In  my  Coi)ft;siioii,"  says  Baxter,  "  I  opeued  llic  wholt?  doc- 
trine of  AntiRomianiam  whtcli  I  opposed;  iitid  1  brought  till; 
testimonies  of  abundance  of  our  divines,  who  gave  as  much  to 
other  acts,  besides  faith  in  justifiiatioit,  as  1,  1  opened  the 
weakne3.s  of  Dr.  Owen's  reasoning  for  justification  before 
faith^  in  hia  former  answer  to  me.  To  'which  ho  wrote  an  aii- 
Bwer^  Annexing  it  to  his  confutation  of  Bidillc  and  the  Craco- 
viaD  cateelkisni,  to  intimate  that  I  belonged  to  that  party,  so 
that  I  thought  it  unfit  to  make  any  reply  to  it. 

"  But  for  all  the  writings  and  wrath  of  men  which  were  pro- 
voked ag^nat  me,  1  must  here  record  my  thanks  to  God  for  the 
succe&s  of  my  controversial  writings  against  the  Antinomians. 
When  I  was  in  the  army,  it  was  the  predominant  infection. 
The  books  of  Dr.  Crisp,  Paul  Hobson,  Saltniarsh,  Cradock, 
and  abundance  sueh-Uke,  were  tlie  writings  most  applauded; 
and  he  was  thought  no  spiritual  Christian,  but  a  legalist,  that 
•avottred  not  of  Antinomianism,  which  was  sugared  with  the 
title  of  free  grace.  Others  were  thought  to  preach  the  law, 
and  not  to  preach  Christ :  and  1  confess  the  darkness  of  many 
preadters,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  and  our  common 
ne^ect  of  studying  and  preaching  grace,  and  gratitude,  and 
love,  did  give  occasion  to  the  prevaleticy  of  this  sect,  which 
God,  no  doubt,  permitted  for  our  good  to  renew  our  apprehen- 
uon  of  those  evangelical  graces  and  duties  which  we  barely 
ackno^vledged,  and  in  our  practice  almost  overlooked,  nut  tliia 
sect  that  then  so  much  prevailed,  becane  so  auddenlj'  alnovt  eft* 
tinct,  that  now  they  little  appear,  and  make  no  ikhm  at  all,  am 
have  done  these  many  yean.  In  which  effect,  thoM  iiagratefiil 
controversial  writings  of  my  own  have  had  w  mvch  faaody  M 
obligeth  me  to  very  much  thankfulnen  to  Qod."' 

I  have  already  noticed  Baxter's  *Aphomins,'  '  Apelegy/ 
and  'Confession  of  Faith,'  in  treating  of  his  doctrinal  writ* 
ings ;  but  as  tfiey  hava  all,  eapecially  Uie  last,  totmtaiam 
with  the  Antinomian  controveny,  it  ia  necessary  to  advort 
to  some  of  them  again.  In  his  'Confession,'  he  goes  nost 
fully  into  the  subject,  and  shows  that  he  bad  studied  it  BMHt 
profoundly.  His  reference  to  Owen,  in  the  passage  of  Ma 
Life  just  quoted,  is  painful,  as  are  all  his  referencce  to  that 
eminent  man.  Owen  was  not  always  correct  ia  his  phiawologjr 
on  doctrinal  subjects;  but  it  is  quite  unoecessary  to  say  hen 
neither  an  Antinomian,  nor  a  high  Calvinist  in  the  i 
•  Life,  parti,  p.  I. 
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sense  of  that  expreBsion.  Baxter  was  prejudiced  at  his  lumc^l 
and  therefore  looked  at  all  his  writings  with  jealouuy  and  dis- 
like. The  other  persons  to  whom  he  refers  were  of  difTerent 
classes.  Saltmarsh  was  a  mystic  and  a  fanatic,  who  sported 
the  wildest  and  most  incoherent  rhapsodies.*  Hohson  was  a 
military  captain,  and  a  Baptist  preacher.  Cradock,  and  Vavasor 
Powell,  whom  ^Iso  Baxter  elsewhere  represents  as  an  Antino- 
nian,  were  both,  I  believe,  very  excellent  and  laborious  preach- 
ers iti  Wales,  who  had  nothing  beyond  a  tincture  of  high  Cal- 
vinism in  their  sentiments. 

After  noticing  what  he  considered  the  tendency  of  the  t^i- 

tiions  he  opposes,  and  what  he  knew  of  their  actual  effecta, 

he  presents,  in  the  following  admirable  passage,  a  view  of  his 

i  own  feelings  and  resolutions,  in  reference  to  the  controversy. 

i       "  These  reasons  having  excited  my  zeal  against  this  sect, 

i  above  many  others,  I  have  accordingly  judged  it  my  duty  to 

f  bend  myself  against  them  in  all  my  writings,  especially  when  I 

i  saw  how  greedily  multitudes  of  poor  souls  did  take  the  bail, 

i  and  how  exceedingly  the  writings  and  preachings  of  Salttnarah 

I   and  many  of  his  fellows  did  take  with  them.     Upon  this,  I 

y  perceive  the  men  that,  in  any  measure,  go  that  way,  are  engsf^ 

I   against   me ;  and  how  to  appease  them  I  know  not,     I  would 

I  as  willingly  know  the  truth  as  some  of  them,  if  1  could.     Sare 

I'  I  am  I  have  as  much  reason.     My  soul  should  be  as  precious  to 

I  me.     Christ  should  be  as  much  valued ;  grace  should   be  as 

'   much  magnified;  self  should  be  as  much  denied.     I   am  at 

deeply  beholden  to  Christ  and  free  grace  as  most  poor  sinnen 

in  the  world :  and  should  I  vilify  or  wrong  the  form  an  opv- 

nion,  or  1  know  not  what  I     Every  man  that  is  drawn  from 

I  Christ  is  drawn  by  some  contrary  prevailing  interest.     What 

f  interest  should  draw  me  to  think  meanly  of  my  Saviour  or  his 

'    free  grace?     For  free  remission  alone,  without  any  CODdition, 

or  an  eternal  justification,  I  do  not  perceive  but  that  toy  <my 

carnal  part  would  fain  have  it  to  be  true.     1  have  flesh  as  well 

■  orSaltmanh,  Craniinn,  who  supported  liii  principle!,  and  altacktid  Baimm  m 
k  ter,  aayt,  "  1  have  been  tuli]  by  *ome  of  bii  gnlly  scquiiDtuice,  that  dMuH 
L  IKmn  bad  a  natural  imputcDcy,  orrraiineii  iu  hi«  braiii.  And  the  obirtwia^^l 
L^imagiaatiuni  whirenitb  be  wascarried  Iu  ■  liaity  Itkiii;  up  of  upinioM^I 
F^d  iioleii  biirUiigaway  of  ihcm  again;  ibc  much  of  the  tiip,  ud  UwllHI^^I 
nf  the  Iwttimt,  of  wit ;  the  flubei  sf  DimUeoei*,  aod  ihc  ■uiEoTiolHlitjr  IH^H 
L'4tpth  ill  hit  writiup;  hi*  iucuaiUuucy  with  biui»lr,  wtib  nthem,  with  Ih^^l 
Lfisiipturct ;  hia  etIrvmrtniilBbiliiy,  and  wandering  fruin  truptc  i«  Irople,  *Mb^| 
fttit  teUlediieti  anywhere,  in  great  nieaiiire  pnive  the  report  to  be  lnic.**^^H 
•H  agaimt  Jtaxlei'i  jlpkerumt,  [i.  BS,  ^H 
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M  they ;  and  if  I  am  able  to  discern  the  pleadingit  or  inclinations 
of  that  flesh,  it  runs  their  w&v,  in  coiitiailiction  to  the  spirit. 
The  Lord  knows  I  liave  as  little  reason  to  extol  my  own  righ- 
teousness, or  place  my  confidence  in  works  and  merits,  as 
other  men  have,  1  must  tndy  say,  the  l^ord  hoMcth  my  sins 
much  more  before  mine  eyes,  than  iny  good  works.  The  one 
are  mountains  to  me,  the  other  1  can  scarce  tell  whether  I  may 
own,  in  propriety,  without  many  cautions  and  iimitatiotis.  1 
have  therefore  no  carnal  interests  of  my  own  that  I  can  possi- 
bly discover,  to  lead  me  against  the  way  of  these  men,  or  engage 
ine  to  contend  against  them.  Yet  I  am  not  able  to  forbear. 
1  confess  I  am  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  their  doctrines,  and 
so  let  them  take  me.  I  had  as  lief  tell  them  so  as  hide  il. 
The  more  I  pray  God  to  illuminate  me  in  ttieae  tilings,  the 
more  1  am  animated  against  them.  Tlie  more  I  search  after 
the  truth  in  my  studies,  the  more  I  di-ilikc  them ;  the  morel 
read  their  own  books,  the  more  do  I  see  the  vanity  of  their 
conceits :  but,  above  all,  when  1  do  but  open  the  Bible,  I  can 
seldom  meet  with  a  leaf  that  is  not  against  them,"  ■ 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  Confession  is  the  statement  in 
parallel  columns,  of  the  doctrines  of  Antinomianism  and  of  Fo- 
pery,  in  the  two  extremes,  with  what  Baxter  regarded  as  the  tniUi 
placed  between  them.  It  is  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  is 
only  necessary  to  be  perused  to  satisfy  the  reader  on  which  side 
the  truth  really  lies.  Not  that  I  ^piove  of  all  his  own  ztprp- 
■entationa,  they  are  geoenlly  too  Terboae,  often  too  technical, 
and  sometimes  erroneous.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  cootaia  ■ 
valuable  statement  of  important  truth,  and  clearly  prore  that 
Baxter  was  not  only  orthodoi,  but  atrictly  evugeUcaL  Ha  ta 
chiefly  objectionable  when  he  ipeaki  of  the  interest  of  rcpentp 
ance  and  good  works  in  our  juitifkatiwi,  as  well  as  hitiu  Hia 
phraseolo^  is  unscnptural,  and  calculated  to  mislead;  but 
when  he  comes  to  explain  it,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that 
men  cannot  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  repent- 
ance and  obedience,  which  are  always  the  «ccotDpaoiiBeaU  (tf 
genuine  faith. 

The  next  performance  of  Baxter,  Uiat  ha*  refacnee  to  thk 
controversy,  is  a  small  tract,  which  1  shall  introduoe  to.tbe 
reader  by  the  following  extract  from  his  Life. 

"  Ur.  Edward  Fowler,  a  very  iogenioai,  sober  CanHoniiiB^ 
■CaarMsioa>|f^,«. 
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wrote  two  books,  one,  *  An  Apology  for  the  Lalitu  dill  Brians,'  at  I 
they  were  then  called ;  the  other  entitled, '  Holiness  the  Design 
of  Christtniiity,'  tii  which  he  someiimes  put  in  the  word  only 
which  gave  offence,  and  the  book  seemed  to  some  to  have  a  scan- 
dalous design  to  obscure  the  glory  of  free  justification,  under  pre- 
tence of  extolling  holiness  as  the  onlydesign  of  man's  redemption. 
This  occasioned  a  few  sheets  of  mine  on  the  said  book  and 
question,  for  reconciliation,  and  clearing  up  of  the  point ;  which, 
when  Mr.  Fowler  saw,  he  wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  was  of  mjr 
judgment,  only  he  had  delivered  that  more  ^renerally  which 
I  opened  more  particularly ;  and  that  the  word  was  only  hypet- 
bolically  spoken,  as  I  had  said.  But  he  spake  feelingly  against 
those  quarrelsome  men  that  arc  readier  to  censure  tluui  Ui  un- 
derstand. 1  returned  him  some  advice,  to  take  heed  lett  their 
weakness  and  censorioiisncss  should  make  him  too  angry  and 
impatient  with  religious  people,  as  the  prelates  are  ;  and  so  to 
run  into  greater  sin  than  theirs,  by  favouring  a  looser  party 
because  they  are  less  censorious.  To  which  he  returned  me  m 
ingenuous  and  hearty  thanks,  for  as  great  kindness  as  ever  waa 
showed  him ;  which  told  me  that  free  and  friendly  counsel  to 
wise  and  good  men  is  not  lost.'''' 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Fowler,  who  was  afterward  bishop  at 
Gloucester,  is  on  an  important  subject,  and  it  is  managed,  on 
the  whole,  with  considerable  ability.  The  full  title  of  it  i*, '  Tho 
Design  of  Christianitv ;  or,  a  plain  demonstration  and  iinproTc- 
ment  of  this  proposition,  That  the  enduing  men  nith  inward, 
real  righteousness,  or  true  holiness,  was  the  ultimate  end  of  out 
Saviour's  coming  into  the  world,  and  is  llie  great  intendtnent 
of  the  blessed  Gospel.'  1671.  8vo. 

The  work  of  Fowler  had  no  intentional  reference  to  the  An- 
tinomian  controversy,  though  the  subject  belongs  to  llie  Tcry 
essence  of  it ;  and  the  treatise  contains  much  that  could  bo 
turned  to  profitable  account  in  that  discussion.  Baxter's  tract 
was  not  designed  as  an  answer  to,  hut  rather  us  a  oorroboratioa 
uf  Fowler's  hook ;  and  to  point  out  its  bearing  in  tJua  con- 
troversy.  It  is  cntilled,  'How  far  Holiness  is  the  Oeaign  of 
Christianity ;  where  the  nature  of  holiness  and  morality  is 
opened,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification,  imputation  of  sin,  and 
righteousness,  partly  cleared,  and  vindicated  from  abuse.  In 
certain  propositions  returned  to  an  unknown  person,  referring 
to  Mr.  Fowler's  treatise  on  this  subject.'  1671i  4to.  'Hwre  is  -, 
''  Lite,  psn  iU.  1^  Bu. 
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nothing  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  which  recpures  parlieidar 
notice ;  but  the  concluaion  of  it  is  worthy  of  being  quoted. 

**  Undoubtedly,  holinm  is  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  sooL  The 
spirit  of  holiness  is  Christ's  agent  to  do  his  work  in  us,  and  our 
pledge,  and  earnest,  and  first  fruit  of  heaven ;  it  is  Christ's  work, 
and  subordinately  comes  to  cleanse  us  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  Christ,  the 
Spirit,  the  Word,  die  ministry,  mercies,  afflictions,  and  all 
things,  are  to  bring  home  our  hearts  to  God,  and  to  work  to- 
gether for  our  good,  by  making  us  partakers  of  his  holineas^ 
Our  holiness  is  our  love  of  God,  who  is  most  holy ;  and  our 
love  of  God,  and  reception  of  his  love,  are  our  heaven  and  ever- 
lasting happiness ;  where,  having  no  more  sin  to  be  fotgivma 
but  being  presented  without  spot  or  wrinkle  to  God,  we  shall 
for  ever  both  magnify  the  Lamb  that  hath  redeemed  us  and 
washed  us  from  all  our  sins  in  his  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and 
priests  to  God ;  and  shall  also,  with  all  the  holy  society,  sing^ 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  to  the  blessed  Jehovah,  who  is,  and  was,  and 
is  to  come,  to  whom  all  the  heavenly  host  shall  give  this  special 
part  of  praise  for  ever/'  ® 

A  sermon  preached  by  Baxter  at  the  Pinner's  HaU  Tuesday 
morning  lecture,  contained  some  remarks  on  the  Antinomiana, 
or  those  whom  he  considered  such,  which  gave  great  ofienee. 
This  was  rather  frequently  the  case  with  regard  to  him  while 
preaching  in  London.  His  dislike  to  the  Independents,  whom 
lie  was  fond  of  representing  as  Antinomians,  led  him  to  use 
language  that  was  considered  to  convey  personal  reflectioos 
on  some  of  their  most  approved  ministers,  which,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  resented  by  their  friends.  The  consequence 
of  this  kind  of  bickering  was  the  separation  of  the  two  partiea 
in  that  joint  lecture.  In  the  following  paragraph  of  his  Life, 
speaking  of  the  transactions  of  the  year  1674,  he  says  x 

**  Having  preached  at  Pinner's  HaU  for  love  and  peace^  divers 
false  reports  went  current  among  the  Separatists,  and  from  them 
to  other  Nonconformists,  that  I  preached  against  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  for  justification  by  our  own  right* 
eouhness,  and  that  the  Papists  and  Protestants  difii^  but  in 
words,  &c.  So  that  I  was  constrained  to  publish  the  truth  of 
the  case  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  called  '  An  Appeal  to  the  Lights' 
which,  though  it  evinced  the  falsehoods  of  their  reports,  and  no 
one  man  did  ever  after  justify  them  that  ever  I  could  bear  of^ 

«  <  Holineu^  the  JMfii  orChriitiiailgr/  pp.  21, 22. 
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yet  did  they  persevere  in  their  general  accusation,  and  I  had' 
letters  from  several  counties  statingthat  the  Londoi)  accusers 
written  to  them,  that  I  had,  both  in  the  sermon  and  in  that  paper 
called   '  An  Appeal  to  the  Light,'  done  more  to    strengthea 
Popery,  than  ever  was  done  by  any  Papists.  This  was  the  reward 
of  all  my  labours,  from  the  separating  Independents." '' 

Whether  by  an  Independent  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  this 
appeal  of  Baxter's  was  answered  immediately  in  a  very  smart 
and  brief  pamphlet:  'Animadversions  on  a  sheet  of  Mr. 
Baxter's,  entitled, '  An  Appeal  to  the  Light;'  for  the  further 
Caution  of  his  Credulous  Keadere.'  Oxford.  1675.  4to.  The 
author  of  this  tract  shows  that  Bai:ter  had  roundly  charged 
persons  u'ith  Antinomianism,  to  whom  it  did  not  belong  ;  and 
that  his  own  explanations  of  the  subject  of  justification,  were  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  Both  these  positions,  it  must  be  ocktiow- 
ledged,  are  correct.  Many  of  those  of  whom  he  spoke,  were 
decided  Calvinists,  high  rather  than  moderate  ;  but  who  were 
grossly  misrepresented  when  classed  among  Antinomians.  Such 
men  as  Owen,  Tuliy,  Uagshaw,  Bunyan,  ought  not  to  have  been 
ranked  with  Saltmarsh,  Hobaou,  and  others  of  that  stamp. 
Baxter  often  injured  his  own  cause  by  his  injudicious  manner  uf 
advocating  it.  Though  sometimes  he  states  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification very  well,  in  general  he  beclouds  it  with  his  distinctions 
and  deAnilions ;  so  that  no  one  who  understands  It  will  prefer 
his  explanations  of  this  doctrine  to  those  of  the  writers  whoiu  he 
opposes. 

In  the  collection  of  pieces  which  Baxter  published  in  1676* 
under  the  general  title  of  *  A  Treatise  of  Justifying  Rig;ht~ 
eousness,'  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the 
chapter  on  his  doctrinal  works,  Antinomianism  is  the  chief 
object  of  his  attention.  The  first  book,  which  treats  of  im- 
puted righteousness,  and  the  reply  to  Dr.  Tully's  letter,  enter 
very  fully  into  the  history  and  merits  of  the  coutroveray.  To 
the  discussion  with  Tully,  or  the  debate  in  which  that  writer 
had  long  engaged  with  Bull,  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  advert 
in  this  place.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  largely  into  the  subject 
must  consult  Nelson's  '  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,'  where  it  is  stated 
with  great  fairness  and  candour.  In  Baxter's  treatise,  the 
chief  things  of  importance  are  his  historical  view  of  the  pn^ 
grcss  of  llie  Autinomiaii  controversy,  ivilh  the  account  of  his 
own  connexion  with  it ;  and  a  few  passages,  in  which  he  very 
'  Life,  part  Ui.  p.  \ii. 
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accui-atcly  cxplaim  tlie  nnture  of  ihac  connexion  which  Mih- 
sists  between  Christ  and  his  people,  in  virtue  of  which  tliey 
enjoy  the  heiiefits  of  his  redemption.  In  some  of  these  para- 
graphs he  states  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  such  a  way  as 
must  commend  itself  to  every  enhghtencd  mind,  and  so  as  com- 
pletely exposes  the  absurdity  of  imputed  sanctification.  With 
no  less  propriety  he  stales  the  moral  or  analogical  sense,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  Clirint'o  righteousness  as  the  property  of 
his  people.  Had  he  and  others  alwaj-s  spoken  in  the  inlel- 
li^blc  and  scriptural  manner,  on  this  important  subject,  which  is 
done  in  some  parts  of  this  volume,  hotv  much  good  might  have 
been  effected,  and  -what  a  quantity  of  useless  debate  and  alterca- 
tion would  have  been  prevented  1  llie  uimatural  strain  and  con- 
struction which  have  been  put  on  the  language  of  Scripture, 
on  several  points  in  this  controversyj  have  created  great  con- 
fusion, and  have  been  attended  with  many  injurious  conse- 
quences. The  ignorance  and  weakness  of  some  occasion 
misconceptions  of  Scripture  phraseology,  which  the  technical 
language  and  wire-drawn  distinctions  of  men  of  superior  minda 
often  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  remove. 

Almost  at  the  very  close  of  his  life,  and  after  he  judged  An- 
tinomianism  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  destroyed,  Baxter 
was  roused  to  the  re-consideration  of  the  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  re- publication  of  Dr.  Crisp's  works,  by  his  son, 
Samuel  Crisp.  To  this  edition  was  prefixed  a  document,  sub- 
scribed with  twelve  names  of  London  dissenting  ministers, 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Howe,  Griffiths,  Cockain,  Chauncy, 
Alsop,  and  Mather.  Considering  the  nature  of  Crisp's  sen- 
timents, and  the  outrageous  language  which  he  employs  in 
his  sermons,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  such  men  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  publication.  They  do  not,  however,  re- 
commend or  approve  the  sentiments,  but  declare  their  belief 
that  the  discourses  as  published,  with  additions,  by  his  son, 
rcaliy  were  Ur.  Crisp 'sl 

This  publication  very  nearly  occasioned  a  controversy  between 
Uaxter  and  Howe,  who  was  one  of  the  subscribers  of  the  attesta- 
tion. Baxter  was  exceedingly  displeased  ihal  the  doctrines  of 
Crisp  sliould  appear,  even  in  the  slightest  dcj^rce,  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  such  persons.  He  drew  up  s  paper,  therefore,  with 
some  warmth,  against  n  prHCtice  which  he  thought  had  a  verjr 

VOL,  1.  XX 
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pernicious  tendency.  Mr.  Howe,  waiting  on  him,  prevailed 
with  him  to  stop  it  before  it  was  published  and  dispenedi  upon 
his  promising  to  prefix  a  declaration,  with  reference  to  the 
names  before  Dr.  Crisp's  sermons,  (which  declaration,  who, 
should  have  several  names  to  it,)  to  a  book  of  Mr.  Flaverty 
then  going  to  press,  entitled,  ^  A  Blow  at  the  Root;  or,  the 
Causes  and  Cure  of  Mental  Errors.*  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  yet  many  remained  dissatisfied.  * 

Though  this  prevented  a  personal  discussion  with  Howe^  it 
did  not  keep  Baxter  from  engaging  in  the  general  controversy. 
In  the  preface  by  Samuel  Crisp,  the  editor,  Baxter  considered 
himself  attacked,  though  he  was  not  named,  and  therefore  fielt 
that  he  was  called  once  more  to  contend  for  the  faith  delivered 
to  the  saints.  He  was  thus  led  to  publish  ^  The  Scripture  Gospel 
Defended,  and  Christ,  Grace,  and  Free  Justification  Vindicated, 
against  the  Libertines.'  1690.  8vo.  This  work  is  divided  into 
two  books.  The  first  is,  ^A  Breviate  of  Fifty  ControiFcrsics 
about  Justification.'  The  second  is,  ^  A  Dialogue  between  an 
Orthodox  Zealot  and  Reconciling  Monitor,  written  on  the  Re- 
viving of  the  Errors,  and  the  Reprinting  and  Reception,  of  Dr. 
Crisp's  Writings,'  &c.  In  this  second  book,  he  describes  a 
hundred  of  their  errors.  He  then  endeavours  to  moderate 
men's  censure  of  their  persons :  and,  thirdly,  assigns 
for  not  replying  to  them  more  at  large. 

Baxter  saw  only  the  commencement  of  the  controversy 
specting  Crisp's  sentiments,  which  agitated  and  consumed  the 
dissenters  for  more  than  seven  years  after  he  had  gone  to  hie 
rest.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Dr.  Williams,  who  took 
the  lead  in  the  discussion  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  wkaft 
may  be  called  moderate  Calvinism ;  and  who,  after  inrmiiMo 
exertion,  and  no  small  portion  of  suffering,  finally  succeed 
clearing  the  ground  of  the  Antinomians :  scarcely  any  of 
being  left  among  the  reputed  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
polls  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  beat 
of  this  controversy,  both  as  carried  on  in  the  church  and 
among  the  dissenters,  for  it  was  not  confined  to  one  pvtyy  is 
given  by  Nelson,  in  his  '  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,'  to  which  I  liqg  to 

•  CaUmy's  Own  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  322,  323.  The  paper  prefiud  !•  Flatiri^ 
Treatise  U  subtcribed  by  nevea  out  of  the  twelve  who  had  prsAtied  iMr 
uanies  to  the  former  aiteitatiou.  In  this  paper  Ihey  entirely  disdalai  mj  ia* 
tention  to  approve  of  Crisp's  doctrine,  and  declare  they  were  sMrtlj 
to  attest  the  sou's  integrity  as  the  publisher  of  his  iMhcr's 
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refer  the  reader  who  feela  interested  in  its  furtlier  detailii.  I 
confine  myself  to  a  few  additional  observations  on  Baxter's 
connexion  with  it. 

I  do  not  regard  his  controversial  writingTi,  3s  having  ren- 
dered any  very  essential  service  in  this  discussion.  He  has,  in- 
deed, stated  himself  to  be  of  a  ditfcrent  opinion ;  and  it  was 
natural  he  should  think  so,  considering  how  much  he  wrote  on 
the  suliject.  But  two  things  which  he  did  in  this  controversy 
greatly  impaired  his  influence.  He  placed  individuals  and  Opi- 
nions under  the  charge  of  Antinomianism  that  ought  not  to 
have  bfen  thus  treated.  By  this  means  he  divided  the  true 
friends  of  that  very  cause  which  he  espoused,  and  created  addi- 
tional labour  to  himself;  besides  exciting  those  feelings  of  per- 
sonal irritation  of  which  he  so  frequently  complains. 

In  the  next  place,  his  own  system  of  doctrine,  in  which  he 
spoke  so  much  of  terms  and  conditions,  and  of  the  interest  of 
repentance  and  good  works  in  justification,  was  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  soften  dowii  the  prejudices  of  the  libertines  whom  ho 
opposed.  Many  of  them  had  good  views  of  the  frceiiess  of 
grace,  so  far  as  that  one  position  goes,  and  were  not  to  be  • 
satisfied  with  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject  nioic  objection- 
able tlinn  even  the  stricter  Calvinism,  to  which  they  objected  ai 
not  sufficiently  high  for  them.  If  they  mystified  justification 
and  imputation  in  one  way,  Baxter  did  it  in  another ;  so  that 
die  scriptural  scholar  will  probably  object  to  the  explanations 
of  both  parties ;  though  he  will  feel  convinced  'that  Baxter's 
views,  when  stripped  of  the  verbiage  with  which  they  arc 
clothed,  were  much  nearer  the  truth  than  those  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  much  less  calculated  to  injure  the  souls  of  men. 

But  though  his  controversial  writings  effected  little,  his  prac- 
tical works  and  preaching  effected  a  great  deal  in  this  con- 
troverNy.  In  these,  without  directly  entering  the  lists  witli 
Antinomians,  and  probably  without  thinking  of  them,  he  lu- 
snited  the  strong  holds  of  their  system ,  and  demolished  thrni  to 
the  ground.  A  better  remedy  for  any  one  attached  to  their  mis- 
taken views  could  not,  perhaps,  be  prescribed  than  n  course  of 
Baxterian  reading.  K  the  inllaence  of  Baxter's  spirit  should 
be  imbibed,  the  cure  would  Iw  certain. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  system  consists  in  grossly  in- 
correct notions  of  the  nature  of  the  law  of  (iod.     From  these 
arise  imi»erfect  ideas  of  human  responsibility,  with  which  are 
X  X  2 
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necessarily  connected  inadequate  impressions  of  guilt,  and  of  the 
evil  nature  of  sin.  On  all  these  subjects  Baxter's  TiewB  were 
most  enlightened ;  and  they  were  expressed  with  a  power  of  elo- 
quence scarcely  equalled  in  human  writings.  He  always  speaks 
of  the  law  of  God  like  a  man  who  well  understood  its  spiritoal 
character  and  its  unquestionable  claims.  He  pronounces  on  its 
authority,  not  as  a  matter  subjudice,  or  which  admitted  of  dis- 
pute ;  but  which  had  its  evidence  in  itself^  and  its  answer  in  every 
man's  conscience.  Sin  was,  in  his  view,  not  a  thing  of  speculatioPy 
which  men  required  to  be  convinced  of  by  argument,  but  matp- 
ter  of  fact,  not  to  be  denied  or  explained  away  by  the  ainner. 
He  arraigns  him  before  the  bar  of  God;  he  drags  him  to  Sinai; 
be  pours  upon  his  ear  the  denunciation  of  offended  Hearen : 
leaving  him  no  plea  to  urge,  no  ground  to  stand  on,  without 
repairing  to  Calvary  and  the  cross. . 

If  the  forte  of  some  preachers  and  writers  be  the  comfertiiig 

of  the  broken-hearted,  and  that  of  others  the  building  up  of 

believers,  the  strength  of  Baxter  lay  in  convincing  men  of  tin. 

Man's  responsibility  for  the  powers  and  privileges  which  lie 

enjoys,  is  urged  by  no  writer  with  such  fulness  and  force  aa 

it  is  by  him.     He  had  the  deepest  sense  of  this  respdnaibili^ 

himself,  and  was  thus,  as  well  as  by  other  considerations,  in* 

duced  to  place  it  in  the  most  powerful  manner  before  othera. 

High  Calvinism,  or  Antinomianism,  absolutely  withers  and  d^ 

stroys  the  consciousness  of  responsibility,     it  confounds  moral 

with  natural  impotency,  forgetting  that  the  former  is  a  crimc^ 

the  latter  but  a  misfortune;  and  thus  treats  the  man  dead  in 

trespasses  and  sins,  as  if  he  weire  already  in  his  grave.     It  pnH 

phesies  smooth  things  to  the  sinner  going  on  in  his  transyca 

sions,  and  soothes  to  slumber  and  the  repose  of  death  the  aonit 

of  such  as  are  at  ease  in  Zion.     It  assumes  that,  becauae 

can  neither  believe,  repent,  nor  pray  acceptably,  unle 

by  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  useless  to  call  upon  them  to 

80.     It  maintains  that  the  Gospel  is  only  intended  fiir 

sinners,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  preached  to  none  but 

In  defiance,  therefore,  of  the  command  of  God,  it  refiiiea  ta 

preach  the  glad  tidings  of  mercy  to  every  sinner.     In  oppoaitian 

to  Scripture  and  to  every  rational  consideration,  it  contendi  that 

it  is  not  man's  duty  to  believe  the  truth  of  God;  justifying tiia 

obvious  inference,  that  it  is  not  a  sin  to  reject  it.     In  ahort,  ili 

whole  tendency  is  to  produce  an  impression  on  the 
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mind,  that  if  he  is  not  saved,  it  is  not  hia  fault,  bin  GwV* ;  tliat 
if  he  is  condemned,  it  is  more  for  ilie  glory  of  tlie  divine  Bove- 
reignty,  than  as  the  punishment  of  his  guilt. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  direct  process  of  argument  by 
which  such  persons  are  likely  to  be  cured.  Their  judgments  are 
commonly  as  weak,  as  their  understandings  are  perverted  and  ob- 
sUnate.  They  reason  in  a  circle,  which  it  is  a  vain  endeavour 
to  break.  They  dwell  on  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
which  tliey  apply  in  the  most  literal  sense ;  refusing  to  be  subject 
to  any  Ia«*s  or  canons  of  interpretation.  In  such  cases,  the  be« 
mode  of  proceeding  is,  perhaps,  that  which  Baxter  pursued  in  hia 
general  preaching — to  treat  such  men  as  sinners  labouring  under 
the  influence  of  that  deceitful  depravity,  which  assumes  this 
with  a  thousand  other  forma,  for  the  destruction  of  its  subject. 
Baxter  contributed  greatly  to  introduce  this  awakening  and 
powerful  style  of  preaching;  and  thus  did  more  to  prevent  and 
counteract  Antinomianism,  than  by  all  his  controversial  writings. 

Another  fatal  error  of  this  system,  respects  the  great  design  of 
the  Gospel  itself.  That  this  should  he  mistaken,  considering 
the  clearness  of  the  discovery  to  us,  and  the  importance  of  our 
understanding  that  discovery,  may  appear  surprising  ;  but  the 
fact  is  undoubted.  The  grand  object  of  the  Gospel  is  the  re- 
demption of  sinners.  That  redemption  necessarily  includes  all 
that  belongs  to  the  condition  of  the  lost  and  ruined  party.  It 
finds  man  guilty,  and  provides  for  him  pardon  :  it  finds  him  de- 
praved, or  morally  diseased,  and  it  provides  a  cure.  It  n  de- 
signed to  comprehend  hia  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  to  Kcnre 
their  interests  for  ever.  TTie  blood  of  Christ,  the  great  ucri- 
lice  for  sin,  is  made  the  basis  of  the  proclamation  of  Heaven'* 
forgiveness  to  all  that  believe ;  and  the  application  of  the  sanw 
blood  by  which  the  pardon  ia  aecured,  by  the  power  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  is  made  to  cleanse  the  soul  from  all  its  impnritf. 
The  grand  loss  which  man  has  sustained  by  sin,  is  the  mond 
image  of  the  Creator.  His  nature  has  thus  been  robbed  of  ib  ' 
highest  glory,  and  deprived  of  its  chief  enjoyment.  Mere  for- 
giveness might  save  from  punishment,  hut  could  nnt  render 
the  sinner  like  God,  or  capable  of  bt.-ho1diiig  his  resplendent 
face  in  righteousness.  In  order  to  ihts,  the  divine  nature  must 
be  again  restored ;  God  must  once  more  breathe  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  form  him  again  according  to  hia  own 
likeness  in  knowledge  and  in  true  holiness. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  tluJt. 
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men  are  forgiven  that  they  may  be  sanctified ;  they  are  par- 
doned that  they  may  be  renewed.  *^  Holiness,''  sayi  Baxter^ 
*^  doubtless  is  that  higher  blessing  which  forgivedess  tvndeth  to^ 
as  a  means  to  the  end :  even  that  God  may  have  his  OMm  again^ 
which  was  lost,  and  man  may  again  be  nearer  and  liker  to  God| 
fitter  to  know,  love,  and  honour  him,  and  be  happy  therein," 
This  conformity  to  God,  is  the  end  of  the  divine  predestinatkm'j' 
the  end  of  the  divine  election  ;<  the  grand  end  of  the  death  of 
Christ  }^  the  object  of  all  the  injunctions  of  the  word  of  God}^ 
and  the  leading  design  of  all  the  discipline  of  his  Providence,^ 

Antinomianism,  so  far  from  regarding  the  moral  cure  of 
human  nature  as  the  great  object  and  design  of  the  Gospel,  does 
not  take  it  in  at  all,  but  as  it  exists  in  Christ,  and  becomes  our's 
by  a  figure  of  speech.  It  regards  the  grace  and  the  pardon  as 
every  thing,  the  spiritual  design  or  effect  as  nothing.  Hence  its 
opposition  to  progressive, and  its  zeal  for  imputed  sanctificationi 
the  former  is  intelligible  and  tangible,  but  the  latter  is  a  fig* 
ment  of  the  imagination.  Hence  its  delight  in  expatiating  on 
the  eternity  of  the  divine  decrees,  which  it  does  not  understand^ 
but  which  serve  to  amuse  and  to  deceive ;  and  its  dislike  to  all 
the  sober  realities  of  God's  present  dealings  and  commands.  It 
exults  in  the  contemplation  of  a  Christ  who  is  a  kind  of  con- 
cretion of  all  the  moral  attributes  of  his  people,  to  the  over^ 
looking  of  that  Christ  who  is  the  Head  of  aU  that  in  heafen 
and  on  earth  bear  his  likeness ;  and  while  unconscious  of  poa- 
Bcssing  it.  It  boasts  in  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  while  it  believes  in  no  saint  but  one,  that  is,  Jeans^ 
and  neglects  to  persevere.  ''  The  dreamer  must  feel  that  sin  is 
a  substantial  ill,  in  which  himself  is  fatally  implicated,  not  « 
mere  abstraction  to  be  discoursed  of;  he  must  learn  that  the 
righteous  God  deals  with  mankind  on  terms  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  conformation  of  human  nature,  of 
which  He  is  the  author ;  and  he  must  know  that  salvation  ia  « 
deliverance  in  which  man  is  an  agent,  not  less  than  a  recipient.'*^ 

The  whole  object  and  aim  of  Baxter's  preaching  and  prae- 
tical  writings,  were  to  promote  holiness  as  the  grand  end  of  re* 
ligion,  and  he  who  proposes  another  or  inferior  end  of  his  mi- 
nistry, aims  at  something  diiferent  from  the  main  design  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.    Baxter  sometimes  mistook  the  meana  of 

'  Rom.  Tiii.  29.  '  Ephet.  L  4.  ^  Ibid.  t. 

>  Heb.  xii.  10.  ^  1  Peltr  1. 15, 16. 

> «  Naturai  History  of  EDlhusiaim/  p.  89. 
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accomplish  in;;;  his  object,  and  employed  measures  which  not  only 
failed  to  convince  his  opponents,  and  correct  the  evila  of  which 
he  complained,  but  actually  exasperated  them.  But  \ 
riably  perceive,  both  in  his  controversial  and  practical  writings, 
the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  and  desires. 
His  definitions  are  sometimes  incorrect,  his  distinctions  are 
often  injudicious,  and  hU  language  frequently  captious  and 
provoking;  but  his  own  life  was  blameless  and  harmless,  his 
character  was  formed  on  the  ground  of  Gospel  holiness,  and  his 
great  and  increasing  anxiety  was,  to  produce  in  others  the  en- 
joyment of  the  same  salvation  which  he  hadhimself  received,  and 
the  purifying  influence  of  its  glorious  hope. '° 

-  Tbc  lute  Rev.  Andnw  Fuller  wu  one  of  the  ablest  aDUsnnltu  of  AntJao- 
moniaiiiiixi  ia  modern  times.  In  '  Tbe  Goipel  tianby  itS  til  AcceptUiao,* 
and  the  Defence  uf  i(,  and  a  posihiiinous  treatine  ua  Antiuuaiianltm  publiibcd 
ID  hii  worki,  beside  tcreral  other  uf  bi;  piecrt,  thero  are  (ome  nJotinble 
*lewa  of  the  >ub]ect.  In  hii  Life,  by  Dr.  R;lfttid,  there  i«  »  gtmi  deal  of 
intereitlni;  inforDiBlion  rcipectiai;  tbe  (tale  aud  pro^rrtt  of  High  CaNioJKa 
during  die  lait  century.  A  *er]r  able  and  important  reciew  of  FiiUer*!  writiogi 
OD  tbii,  anil,  indeed,  all  Uic  lubjects  whii'h  engaged  his  pea,  is  given  in 
Morrii't '  Memoira  of  Fuller,'  which  I  recommeiid  to  the  reader"*  Utendon 
who  miahes  to  eiamine  thii  topic  at  length. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


WORKS    ON   BAPTISM,   QUAKERISM,   AND   MILLBNARIANI8M. 

Introductory  Remarks — Controversy  with  Tombes — <  Plain  Proof  of  lofiut 
Baptism ' — Answeced  by  Tombes — *  More  Proofs  of  Infant  Church  Mem* 
bership ' — Controversy  with  Danvers — <  Review  of  the  State  uf  Chrinian 
Infants '—Controversy  with  the  Quakers — Early  Behaviour  of  the  Qoakeim 
— <  Worcestershire  Petition  to  Parliament '— <  Petition  Defended'— <  Qua- 
ker's  Catechism ' — ^  Sing^le  SheeU '  relating  to  the  Qoaken — Contmfeiaj 
with  Beverley  on  the  Millenium — ^Account  of  Beverley—'  The  Gloriooa 
Kingdom  of  Christ  described ' — Answered  by  Beverly— Baxter*!  *  Reply  *— 
Conclusion. 

CoNsiDBiuNG  the  variety  of  subjects  which  form  strictly^  or  by 
implication,  the  divine  revelation  of  the  sacred  ScriptureBy  and 
the  diversity  which  characterises  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
circumstances  of  men,  by  which  they  are  more  or  less  influenced 
in  forming  their  opinions  of  the  will  of  God,  it  is  not  surpriung 
that  religious  controversies  have  in  every  age  of  the  Christimn 
church  been  very  numerous.  Sometimes  they  relate  to  mattera 
of  great  importance,  and  then  require  to  be  viewed  with  that 
seriousness  and  care,  which  are  always  becoming  when  Mich 
subjects  are  discussed.  At. other  times  they  relate  to  sabjecta 
of  inferior  magnitude,  respecting  which  men  of  equal  integrity 
and  decision  of  Christian  character  may  difler,  without  any  im- 
peachment of  their  principles  or  sincerity.  It  has  often  hnp« 
pened,  however,  that  these  inferior  points  have  been  dinmaacd 
with  a  warmth  and  violence  altogether  unsuitable,  and  which 
have  tended  to  exasperate  and  to  wound,  instead  of  producing 
reconciliation  and  healing.  Asperity,  crimination,  and  provok- 
ing language,  have  been  the  bane  of  religious  controversy,  and 
have  excited  the  most  powerful  prejudices  against  it  on  the  part 
of  many  who  might  otherwise  liave  been  greatly  benefited  by  a 
calm  and  enlightened  discussion  of  subjects,  respecting  wUch 
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they  arc  Imperfectly  inforniGd,  Truth,  however,  has  fioaietimee 
derived  advantage,  while  the  ilisputera  about  it  have  been  iu- 
jured.  Light  has  been  extracted  by  the  friction  and  eoliUion  of 
contending  bodies;  and  after  the  noise  and  the  smoke  have 
passed  way,  the  conflict  has  appeared  to  he  not  altogether  in 
vain. 

The  period  during  which  Baxter  lived,  was  distinguished  for 
the  intense  earneatnesa  with  which  every  religious  subject,  great 
and  little,  was  investigated  and  debated.  While  the  great  in- 
terests of  truth  and  godliness  were  not  neglected,  all  that  was 
minute  was  looked  at  with  microscopic  attention,  and  often 
magnilled  beyond  its  due  dimensions  find  importance.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  applicable  to  the  subjects  to  which 
the  present  chapter  is  devoted ;  though  some  of  the  topics  will 
be  found  of  considerable  interest.  They  will,  at  least,  enable 
us  to  form  a  more  adequate  estimate  of  the  times  of  Baxter, 
and  present  us  with  some  of  the  active  and  bustling  men  of 
the  period. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism, 
is  one  of  long  standing  in  the  church,  and  is  still,  seemingly,  as 
far  from  being  settled  as  ever.  It  is  not  my  object  at  present 
to  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  or  to  pronounce  on 
which  side  the  strength  of  the  argument  lies,  but  to  give  a  view 
of  Baxter's  writings  and  efforts  in  relation  to  it.  His  chief  an- 
tagonist in  this  debate,  was  John  Tombes,  B.  D.,  minister  of 
Bewdley,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  talents,  and  oiM 
of  the  most  voluminous  writers  on  baptismal  controversy  which 
that  fruitful  subject  has  furnished.  Of  the  origin  of  the  wv 
between  him  and  Baxter,  the  latter  has  left  the  following  ac- 
count :  *'  Mr.  Tombes,  who  was  my  neighbour,  within  two 
miles,  denying  infant  baptism,  and  having  wrote  a  book  or  two  ' 
against  it,  was  not  a  little  desirous  of  the  propagatioti  of  hk 
opinion,  and  the  success  of  his  writings.  He  thought  that  I 
was  the  chief  hinderer,  though  1  never  meddled  with  the  poinL 
Whereupon  he  came  constantly  to  my  weekly  lecture,  wBidng 
for  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  that  controversy  in  his  conferenoa 
with  me  ;  but  I  studiously  avoided  it,  so  that  be  knew  not  kow 
to  begin.  He  had  so  high  a  conceit  of  his  writings,  that  be 
thoiiglit  them  unanswerable,  and  that  none  conid  deal  with  then 
in  tliat  way.  At  last,  somehow  he  urged  me  to  give  my  judjf- 
mcnt  of  them  ;  when  I  let  htm  know  that  they  did  not  sadafy 
mc  to  be  of  bis  mind,  bat  went  no  further  with  bisu    UpoK 
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this  he  forebore  coining  any  more  to  our  lecture  |  but  he  ml* 
avoidably  contrived  to  bring  nie  into  the  controversy^  whieh  I 
shunned.  For  there  came  unto  me  five  or  six  of  his  chief  pvOf 
selytes,  as  if  they  were  yet  unresolved,  and  desired  me  to  give 
them  in  writing  the  arguments  which  satisfied  me  for  iafknt 
baptism.  I  asked  them  whetlier  they  came  not  by  Mr.  Tombet* 
direction ;  and  they  confessed  that  they  did.  I  asked  them 
whether  they  had  read  the  books  of  Mr.  Cobbet,  Mr.  Manshally 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Blake,  for  infant  baptism ;  and  they  uAd  ne^ 
no.  I  desired  them  to  read  what  is  written  already,  before  they 
called  for  more,  and  then  come  to  me,  and  tell  me  what  they 
had  to  say  against  them,  fiut  this  they  would  by  no  means  do^ 
they  must  have  my  writings.  I  told  them,  that  now  they  plainly 
confessed  that  they  came  upon  a  design  to  promote  their  piir^ 
by  contentious  writings,  and  not  in  sincere  desire  to  be  in* 
formed  as  they  pretended.  To  \ye  short,  they  had  no  move 
modesty  than  to  insist  on  their  demands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  if 
they  turned  against  infant  baptism,  and  I  denied  to  give  theatt 
my  arguments  in  writing,  they  must  lay  it  upon  me.  I  asked 
them,  whether  they  would  continue  unresolved  till  Mr.  Tombee 
and  I  had  done  our  writings,  seeing  it  was  some  years  sinee  Mr» 
Blake  and  he  began,  and  had  not  ended  yeU  But  no  feaeoo* 
ing  served  the  turn  urith  them,  they  still  called  for  my  wrictea 
arguments.  When  I  saw  their  factious  design  and  immodeelyi 
I  bade  them  tell  Mr.  Tombes,  that  he  should  neither  thna  oooi- 
mand  me  to  lose  a  year's  time  in  my  weakness  in  quamlfiiig 
vrith  him,  nor  should  have  his  end  in  insulting  over  me,  aa  if  I 
fled  from  the  light  of  truth.  I  therefore  offered  him,  if  wa 
needs  contend,  that  we  might  do  it  the  shortest  and  moat 
factory  way,  by  spending  one  day  in  a  dispute  at  his  own  dlllld^ 
where  I  should  attend  him,  that  his  people  might  not  reouiB 
unsatisfied,  till  they  saw  which  of  us  would  have  the  laat  woid| 
and  after  that  we  would  consider  of  writing. 

**  So  Mr.  Tombes  and  I  agreed  to  meet  at  his  church  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1 649.  And  in  great  weakness  thither  I 
and  from  nine  of  the  cloclc  in  the  morning  till  five  at  nighty 
a  crowded  congregation,  we  continued  our  dispute ;  which  a 
all  spent  in  managing  one  argument,  from  inbnts'  rigln 
church-membership  to  their  right  to  baptism ;  of  which  be 
complained,  as  if  1  assaulted  him  in  a  new  way,  which  be  hat 
not  considered  of  before.  But  this  was  not  the  first  time 
had  dealt  with  Anabaptists,  few  having  so  much  to  do  with 
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in  the  ftrmy  as  I  had.  In  s  wortl,  this  dispute  iiatisficd  ull  my  own 
people,  and  the  country  that  came  in,  and  Mr.  Tonibc*'  own 
townsmen,  except  alwut  twenty  whom  he  had  perverted,  who 
gathered  into  his  church  ;  which  never  iiicreasied  to  ab»v« 
twenty-two,  that  I  could  learn."  " 

So  much  for  Baxtcr'n  account  of  this  personal  rencounter. 
Wood,  who  was  no  friend  to  cither  parly,says,"  Tie  verity  tJiought 
that  Tombe«  was  put  upon  the  project  of  going  to  Itewiiley 
purposely  to  tame  Uaxter  and  his  party,  who  then  carried  ull 
the  country  before  tlieui.  They  preached  against  one  another's 
doctrines,  and  published  books  agaitibt  each  other.  Tombcs 
was  the  Coryphurns  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  Uaxter  of  the  Pres- 
byterians. Both  hud  a  very  great  company  of  auditors,  who 
came  many  niiloi  on  foot  round  about  to  admire  tlieni.  Once, 
I  think  ofteiier,  they  disputed  face  lo  face  ;  and  their  followers 
were  like  two  arniici :  and  at  latit  it  came  to  pats,  that  they  fell 
together  by  the  ears,  whereby  hurt  was  dune,  and  tlie  civil 
magistrate  hiul  much  iidn  to  4uiGt  them.  All  Kcholars,  there 
and  present,  who  knew  the  way  of  disputing  and  managing 
arguments,  did  conclude  that  Tombes  got  the  better  of  Baxter 
by  far."  " 

The  verbal  dispute,  us  niighc  be  expected,  soon  assumed  a 
more  tangibh'  furin,  and  nppcured  in  print,  KaxtiT,  having  in 
the  dedication  to  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Sunt's  Rest,'  referred 
to  his  dispute  at  Bewdley,  and  to  the  victory  which  he  con- 
ceived he  had  there  obtuned,  Tombes  shortly  afterwards  pub- 
lished *  An  Antidote  against  the  Venom '  contained  in  tbw 
passage,  which  occasioned  Baxter  to  publish  his  principal  worit 
on  this  subject :  '  Plain  Scripture  Proof  of  Infants'  Church 
Membership  and  Baptism;  being  the  arguments  prepared  for* 
anil  partly  managed  in,  the  public  dispute  with  Mr.  Tombei,  «C 
Bewdley,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1649,  With  a  fiill  nplf 
to  what  he  then  answered,  and  what  is  contained  in  his  serwn 
since  preached,  in  his  printed  books,  his  MS.  on  I  Cor.vii.  14 1 
with  a  reply  to  his  valedictory  oratioo  at  Bewdley;  and  «  Cor- 
rection for  his  Antidote.'  1650.  4to, 

In  the  preface  to  this  treatise  he  gives  some  accouBtofiU 
"  conception  and  nativity,"  from  which  I  shall  present  u  estnat 
or  tu'u.  The  progress  of  his  mind  respecting  baptism,  wbieb 
is  reninrkably  similar  to  the  process  through  which  aumy  In- 
dividuals have  gone  in  reference  to  tbe  same  subject,  is  thMi 
•  Life,  part  L  p.  W.  •  AAn.OHK.f«Llll.^  IMS. 
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Stated  by  him  :  '^  When  I  was  called  forth  to  the  sacred,  minf*^ 
sterial  work,  though  my  zeal  was  strong,  and  I  can  truly  aay^ 
that  a  fervent  desire  of  winning  souls  to  God  was  my  motive^ 
yet  being  young,  and  of  small  experience,  and  no  great  readings 
being  then  a  stranger  to  almost  all  the  fathers,  and  most  of  the 
schoolmen,  I  was  a  novice  in  knowledge,  and  my  conceptions 
were  uncertain,  shallow,  and  crude.  In  some  mistakes  I  was 
confident,  and  in  some  truths  1  was  very  doubtful  and  suspiciooa. 
Among  others,  by  that  time  I  had  baptized  but  two  children  at 
Bridgnorth,  I  began  to  have  some  doubt  of  the  lawfidneas  of 
infant  baptism,  whereupon,  I  silently  forbore  the  practice,  and 
set  myself,  as  I  was  able,  to  the  study  of  the  point.  One  part 
of'  my  temptation  was  the  doctrine  of  some  ditines  who  ran 
too  far  in  the  other  extreme.  1  had  read  Dr.  Burgess,  and  tome 
years  after  Mr.  Bedford,  for  baptismal  regeneration ;  and  heard 
it  in  the  common  prayer  that  God  would  bless  baptism  to  tho 
infant's  regeneration,  which  I  thought  tliey  had  meant  of  a  real 
and  not  a  relative  change.  I  soon  discerned  the  error  of  this 
doctrine,  when  f  found  in  Scripture  that  repentance  and  fiuth 
in  the  aged  were  ever  prerequisite,  and  that  no  word  of  God 
did  make  that  the  end  to  infants  which  was  prerequisite  in 
others ;  that  signs  cannot,  by  moral  operation,  be  the  inatni- 
ments  of  a  real  change  on  infants,  but  only  of  a  relative ;  and 
that  to  dream  of  a  physical  instrumentality,  was  worse  than 
popish,  and  to  do  that  in  baptism  which  transubstantiatioa 
hath  done  in  the  LordVsupper,  even  to  tie  God  to  the  eon- 
stant  working  of  a  miracle. 

'^Upon  my  first  serious  study,  I  presently  discerned  that 
though  infants  were  not  capable  of  what  is  before  expreaaed, 
nor  of  every  benefit  by  baptism,  as  are  the  aged,  yet  that  thej 
were  capable  of  the  principal  ends ;  that  it  might  be  a  sign  to 
enter  them  church  members,  and  solemnize  their  dedication  to 
Christ,  and  engage  them  to  be  his  people,  and  to  take  him  Ibr 
their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  so  to  confer  on  them  remiaaion  of 
sins,  and  what  Christ  by  the  covenant  promiseth  to  the  baptined* 

'^  Yet  did  1  remain  doubtful  some  time  after,  by  reaaon  the 
Scriptures  spoke  so  sparingly  of  infant  baptism,  and  becante  any 
apprehensions  of  those  things,  which  in  themselves  were  clear 
and  certain,  remained  crude  and  weak  till  time  had  helped  them 
to  digest  and  ripen.  And  the  many  weak  arguments  which  I 
met  with  in  the  words  and  writings  of  some  divines,  to  which  I 
formed  most  of  the  same  answers  as  Mr.  T.  now  dothj 
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the  least  stumbling-block  in  my  way.  I  resolved,  therefore, 
iilently  to  forbear  the  practice  while  I  further  mudied  the  [toiiit. 
And  being  more  in  doub      b  I         i  «r  saL-miiiiiiit  tliiui  this, 

I  durst  not  adventure  up  f  II   p    to  al  charge,  but  to  preach 

only  as  a  lecturer  till  I  f  ll>         Ivcd.     In  which  state  I 

continued  wliere  1  now  am     II I  moved  by  the  wars,  still 

thinking  and  speaking  V    jf  hi       f  were  Anahaptiata."  p 

He  then  proceeds  to  g  a  a  un  of  the  discussions  which 
took  place  on  this  subject  while  he  was  in  Coventry  ;  of  the  full 
examination  of  it  which  he  was  there  led  to  institute ;  and  of 
the  progreiis  of  his  controversy  with  Tombes,  as  already  stated. 
According  to  his  account,  he  was  iustrunkental  in  Mr.  Tomhett' 
coming  to  Hewdlcy;  and  he  solemnly  avers,  that  throughout  the 
whole  affair  Tombes  was  the  aggressor.  He  indeed  tohl  n  dif- 
ferent tale  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  angry  correspondence  took  place 
between  tlieni.  'I'o  determine  the  question,  who  was  the  first 
and  principal  aggressor,  is  now  unnccessar\- ;  and  the  detail  of  all 
the  circumstances  which  finally  led  to  Baxter's  publication,  would 
be  as  tedious  as  it  would  be  unprofitable.  The  volume  itself 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  valuable  matter  relative  to 
the  controversy,  and  also  a  great  deal  that  is  irrelevant.  It 
abounds  with  numerous  and  subtle  distinctions,  for  which  most 
of  Baxter's  controversial  writings  are  distinguished.  It  presents 
a  great  deal  that  would  exceedingly  puzzle  an  adversary  to  an- 
swer, and  much  of  which  he  might  take  advautage.  One  of  bu 
great  objects  is  to  settle  the  right  of  infants  to  be  church  mos- 
bct^,  which  he  considered  of  more  importauce  than  their  bap- 
tism ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  idea  of  all  that 
lie  intended  by  their  membenhip, 

Tombes  replied  in  his  '  Precursor ;  or,  a  ForeniDuer  to  a  larga  - 
view  of  a  Dispute  concerning  Infant  Baptism.'  1652.  4to.  lUa 
large  work  he  produced  at  three  several  times,  making  in  all.  two 
very  thick,  closely- printed  quarto  volumes.  Its  general  title 
is,  '  Antiptedobaptism ;  or,  no  plain  or  obscure  proof  of  Infaots* 
Itaptism  or  Church-Membership,'  &c.  Id  this  volumiaoua  pio- 
duction  he  replies  to  Baxter,  Marshall,  Qerec,  Cobbet,  Blake, 
Church,  Stephens,  Homes,  Featley,  Hammond,  Baillie,  Brinsloi^ 
Sydenham,  Fuller,  Drew,  Lyfford,  Carter,  Rutherford^  Craggr, 
Cotton,  Sulham,  Halt,  and  others.  It  was  published  b0» 
tween  the  years  1652  and  1657}  and  affords  no  amall  ftooS 
-  t  Pr«f«M,  pp.  3, 3, 
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of  the  industry  of  Us  author,  as  well  as  of  his  devoted  zeal  in  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused. 

Baxter's  work  passed  through  several  editions,  a  proof  of  the 
interest  then  taken  in  the  controversy ;  in  the  third  of  which, 
he  notices  Tombes's  '  Precursor,'. und  several  other  publications 
for  and  against  him.  His  own  account  of  the  work  supplie*  all 
the  additional  information  respecting  it  which  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce.  "The  book,"  he  says,  "God  blessed  with  un- 
expected success  to  stop  abundance  from  turning  Anabaptists, 
and  reclaiming  many,  both  in  city  and  country,  and  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  Irish  and  English  forces,  and  gave  a  con- 
siderable check  to  their  proceedings.  Concerning  it,  I  shall 
only  tell  the  reader,  that  there  are  towards  the  latter  part 
of  it,  many  enigmatical  reflections  upon  the  Aniibnptists,  for 
their  horrid  scandals,  which  the  reader  that  lived  nut  in  those 
times  will  hardly  understand ;  but  the  cutting  off  the  king, 
and  rebelling  against  him  and  the  parliament,  tlie  Rantera 
and  other  sects  that  sprung  out  of  them,  the  invading  of 
Scotland,  and  the  approving  of  these,  were  the  crimes  there 
intended  ;  which  were  not  tlicn  to  be  more  plainly  spoken  of, 
when  their  strength  and  fury  were  so  high.  After  the  writ- 
ing of  that  book,  I  wrote  a  post^tcript  against  the  doctrine 
of  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bedford,  which  1  supposed  to 
go  on  the  other  extreme  ;  and  therein  I  answered  part  of  a 
treatise  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ward's,  which  Mr.  Bedford  publishod  j 
which  proved  to  be  Mr.  Thomas  Gataker'a,  whom  1  defended^ 
who  is  Ur.  Ward's  censor ;  but  I  knew  it  not  till  Mr.  Gataker 
after  told  me, 

"  But,  after  these  writings,  1  was  greatly  in  doubt  whether  it  be 
not  certain  that  all  the  infants  of  true  believers  are  justified  and 
saved,  if  they  die  before  actual  sin.  My  reason  was,  beeatisc  It 
is  the  same  justifying,  saving  covenant  of  grace  which  tbelr 
parents  and  they  are  in,  and  as  real  faith  and  repentance  U  thst 
condition  on  the  parents'  part  which  giveth  them  their  rigiit  to 
actual  remission  and  adoption  ;  so  to  be  the  children  of  such 
is  all  the  condition  which  is  required  in  infants,  in  order  to  the 
same  benefits ;  and  without  asserting  this,  the  advaniag*  of  the 
Anabaptists  is  greater  than  «very  one  doth  imagine,  Uot  I 
never  thought  with  Dr.  Ward,  that  all  baptized  children  had 
this  benefit  and  <{ualitative  sanctification  also;  nor  with  Dr. 
Burgess  and  Mr.  Uedfordf  tbftt  all  converted  at  age  had  i 
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Mmninal  grace  in  baptism  certainly  given  tlicm  (  nor  witli 
Bishop  Daveriant,  that  all  justly  baptized  had  relative  grace  of 
jUBtificatioii  and  adoption,  hut  only  that  all  the  infants  of  Irwc 
believers,  who  have  right  to  the  covenant  and  baptism  iti  /(nv 
call,  as  well  aa  in  faro  eccleauc,  have  also  thereby  right  to 
the  pardon  of  original  sin,  and  to  adoption,  and  to  heaven, 
which  right  is  by  baptism  sealed  and  delivered  to  them.  This 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gataker,  who  returned  me  a  kind  and  candid 
answer,  hut  such  as  did  not  remove  my  scruples;  andthis  occa- 
sioned him  to  print  Bishop  Davcnant's  disputations  with  hin 
answer.  The  opinion,  which  I  most  incline  to,  is  the  same 
which  the  Synod  of  Dort  expresscth,  and  that  which  1  conjec- 
tufe  Dr.  Davenant  meant,  or  I  am  sure  came  next  to."" 

Tombes,  in  the  third  part  of  his  '  Antipjedobaptism,'  pub- 
lished in  1639,  introduced  some  private  correspondence  between 
Baxter  and  himself,  which  had  taken  place  subsecjucntly  (o 
Baxter's  last  publication  on  infant  church-membernhip,  and 
baptism ;  and  there  replied  at  length  to  some  of  his  senti- 
ments, Baxter,  after  a  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  published 
*  More  Proofs  of  Infant  Church- Membership,  and  consequently 
their  Rights  to  Baptism ;  or,  a  Second  Defence  of  our  Infant 
Rights  and  Mercies.'   Ifi?.").  Svo. 

Tliis  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  contain,  he 
tells  us,  "  The  plain  proof  of  God's  st.UUte  or  covenant  for 
Infants'  Church-Membership  from  the  creation,  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  it  till  the  institution  of  baptism  ;  with  the  defence  of 
that  proof  against  the  frivolous  exceptions  of  Mr.  Tombes.  A 
confutation  of  Mr.  Tonibcs'  arguments.  A  confutation  of  the 
strange  forgeries  of  Mr.  Danvcrs  against  the  ambiguity  of  infant 
baptism,  and  of  his  many  calumnies  against  myself  and  writings. 
A  catalogue  of  fifty-six  new  commandments  and  doctrines, 
which  he  and  the  sectaries  who  join  with  him  in  those  calumnies 
own.  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Danver*'  reply  to  Mr,  Wcllnj" 
all  of  which  he  declares  to  be  **  extorted  by  their  unquiet 
importunity." ' 

4  UU,  pari  1.  p.  109. 

'  The  ductrint  of  Ibi  Synml  at  Dart,  on  the  xikjtct  Mftrrcd  to  by  BulH, 
l)  B9  ioi\a*»: — ■■  Quinilti  iguidcm,  &c. — lti«t  m,  Smiajc  thit  •*  wi- tojudfc 
.>fU.e»ilU{GMlby  hUourd.  whL'h  U>tiBM  that  tbc  cblUlrcn  of  bcllcvrn 
■re  liuly  ;  not,  lDilc«d,  \tj  lulurc,  but  by  ibc  bencflt  of  lb*  irsviuui  covmanti 
in  which  they  >r«  cum|ir(heni)*d  aloog  witli  Uirir  pkrenUi  ptuui  puriite 
oucbt  not  to  doubt  of  tbc  dwdon  ui)  ttlvUion  of  tkcir  ebUdNn  wboxi 
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The  dispute  was  now  enlarged^  including  others  as  well  as 
Tombes.  Danvers  was  a  private  gentleman  of  small  fortone  who 
had  joined  the  Baptists  ip  the  time,  of  the  C!ommonweaIth. 
He  was  then  governor  of  Stafford,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  a  fifth-monarchist  in  some  of  his  principles,  thoagh  he 
did  not  go  the  full  length  of  the  party  in  regard  to  practice. 
He  was  apprehended  as  one  of  them,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  appears  to  have  remained  many  years,  as  he  only  ob- 
tained his  release  in  1671.  Having  been  at  some  private  meet* 
ings,  where  measures  were  concerted  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland  after  the  failure  of 
that  attempt,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.' 

His  work  in  this  controversy,  to  which  Baxter  refers,  is  one  of 
considerable  labour :  ^  A  Treatise  on  Baptism,  wherein  that  of 
Believers,  and  that  of  Infants,  is  examined  by  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  history  of  both,  out  of  Antiquity,'  &c«  As  an  historical 
work,  it  displays  very  considerable  research.  IJis  opponents 
accused  him  of  doing  injustice  to  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  both  parties  found  in  the 
ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  these  authorities,  sufficient  cm* 
ployment  for  their  time  and  patience.  He  was  answered  by 
Blinman  and  Wills,  as  well  as  by  Baxter,  and  defended  himself 
in  three  distinct  treatises,  published  in  1675. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Baxter's  last  work  was  published, 
he  produced  another  small  performance,  to  which  it  had  led— 
'  Richard  Baxter's  Review  of  the  State  of  Christian  Infants/ 
1676.  Svo.  In  this  pamphlet,  he  inquires  ^^  whether  children 
should  be  entered  in  covenant  with  godly  baptism,  and  be  visi- 
ble members  of  his  church,  and  have  any  covenant  right  to  par- 
don and  salvation  ?"  This  publication  was  occasioned  by  Mr. 
£.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Danvers,  and  Mr.  Tombes,  all  of  whom  had 
assailed  him.  ^ 

God  bath  called  in  infancy  out  of  this  \i{t,*''^jtrt.  on  PredetHnmiwm^  SccLlf. 
Davenant  was  one  of  tlie  £nglish  divines  deputed  by  Kinp  James  to  •ttend  tht 
Synod  of  Dort.  He  was  then  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Univenity  of 
bridge,  and  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

*  Crosby's  Uiit.  of  tiie  Baptists,  vol.  iii.  p.  S^/. 

'  On  the  subject  of  infant  salvation,  which  has  been  a  source  of  i 
anxiety  and  distress  to  many,  1  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  foUowing 
which  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  thing  else  known  to  me  on  tliia  ilc^^ 
interesting  topic — *  An  Essay  on  the  Salvation  of  all  Vywff  ill  Imtmmej  |  tai* 
eluding  Hints  on  the  Adainic  and  Christian  Dispensatious/  bgr  Cha  Rtr. 
Pavid  Ruisell,  of  Dundee.  12mo.  2d  Edit.  182d. 
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It  U  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  this  controversy  should  have 
BO  long  distracted  the  church  of  ChrUt,  and  that  many  eminent 
men  have  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  valuable  time  and 
slrengtU  to  its  discussion.  On  no  one  point  of  Christian 
practice  has  so  much  been  tvritten,  and  on  both  sides  to  so 
little  purpose,  as  tlie  parties  seem  nearly  as  far  from  agreement 
as  ever.  It  has  tended  greatly  to  injure  the  cause  of  religion 
among  the  Dissenters,  having  divided  their  affections  and  re- 
duced their  strength  in  almost  every  place.  Of  the  »ame  mind 
on  e¥ery  other  topic  of  importance,  it  is  lamentable  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  one  ordinance,  and  that  of  & 
persona!  nature,  affecting  each  individual  but  once  in  his  lifc^ 
should  cause  greater  strife  and  injury  thiin  all  other  subjects  of 
difference  together.  The  doctrine  of  free  communion,  however, 
as  far  as  baptism  is  concerned,  promise*  fair,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  extinguish  a  controversy,  which  all  the  books  that  havo 
been  written  upon  it  have  entirely  failed  to  determine.  In 
this  result,  had  lie  Hved  to  witness  it,  none  would  have  rejoiced 
more  than  Baxter ;  as  he  was  more  zealou^s  in  contending  for  the 
communion  of  all*  Christians,  than  for  infant  baptism,  notwith- 
standing his  warmth  in  maintaining  it. 

The  Quakers,  as  a  distinct  sect,  made  their  first  appearance 
in  the  times  of  Baxter,  and  during  the  agitations  of  the  civil 
wars.  His  controversies  with  them  were  much  briefer  than 
those  in  which  he  engaged  with  the  Baptists,  but  ivcrc  suffi- 
ciently keen  while  they  lasted.  His  opinion  of  them  has  been 
already  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  If  that  opinion  be 
regarded  as  severe,  it  should  be  remembered  tliut  the  body 
referred  to  has  undergone  a  great  change  for  the  better,  in  its 
spirit  and  mode  of  acting,  since  the  time  of  Baxter.  He  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  treatment  that  he  experienced  from  them, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  apology  forjiis  man- 
ner of  treating  them  in  return.  Speaking  of  ihcni  many  years 
after  their  first  appearance,  he  says  : 

"The  Quakers,  in  their  shops,  when  f  go  along  London 
streets,  say, '  Alas !  poor  man,  thou  art  yet  in  darkness.'  'lliey 
have  oft  come  into  the  congregation,  when  I  bad  lilx^rty  to 
preach  Christ's  Gospel,  and  cried  uui  against  me  as  a  deceiver 
of  the  people.  They  have  followed  mc  home,  crying  out  in 
the  streets,  'Tlie  day  of  the  Lord  is  coming,  whfu  thou  shale 
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perish  as  a  deceiver/  They  have  stood  in  the  market-place, 
and  under  my  window,  year  after  year,  crying  out  to  the  peoplej 
*Take  heed  of  your  priests,  they  deceive  your  souls  T  and  if 
they  saw  any  one  wear  a  lace  or  neat  clothing,  they  cried  out  to 
me,  *  These  are  the  fruit  of  thy  ministry/  If  they  spake  to 
me  with  the  greatest  ignorance  or  nonsense,  it  was  with  as  much 
fiiry  and  rage  as  if  a  bloody  heart  had  appeared  in  their  fiaces ; 
so  that  though  1  never  hurt,  or  occasioned  the  hurt,  of  one  of 
them  that  I  know  of,  their  tremulent  countenances  told  me  what 
they  would  have  done  had  I  been  in  their  power.  This  was 
from  1656  to  1659."  « 

The  idea  of  danger  from  them,  intimated  in  this  passage,  was 
doubtless  an  entire  mistake.  Their  words  and  spirit  were  fre- 
(juently  violent  and  provoking;  but  their  conduct  was  iuva- 
riably  harmless.  Had  they  been  less  opposed,  and  treated  in  a 
more  Christian  manner,  they  would  have  attracted  less  atten- 
tion, and  been  less  formidable  to  those  who  opposed  them. 
Considering  the  abuses  of  divine  ordinances  which  had  ao  long 
and  so  extensively  prevailed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  auch  a 
system  as  Quakerism  should  have  ariseii ;  and  it  may,  perhaps^ 
have  answered  a  useful  purpose  in  calling  the  attention  of  men 
professing  Chriiitianity  to  the  great  design  of  all  its  ordinances, 
and  to  which  they  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  as  subservient^* 
the  promotion  of  spirituality  of  mind,  and  the  eiyoyment  of 
communion  with  God. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  Baxter's  writings  on  this  sul^ect^ 
it  is  necessarv  to  advert  to  his  fears  of  the  subversion  of  the 
Christian  mi;ii8try  in  the  nation  by  some  of  the  measures  of 
the  Rump  Parliament.  Exceedingly  alarmed  by  certain  reports 
which  he  had  heard,  he  exerted  his  influence,  which  appears  to 
have  been  very  powerful,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  to  pro-. 
mote  an  appeal  to  Parliament.  The  effect  of  this  appeared  in 
^'  The  humble  petition  of  many  thousands,  gentlemen,  free- 
holders, and  others,  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  in  behalf  of  the  aU^ 
faithful,  godly  ministry  of  this  nation."  This  petition  was 
drawn  up  by  Baxter,  and  presented  by  Colonel  Bridges  and  Mr« 
Thomas  Foley,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1652.  It  was  after- 
wards printed,  with  the  answer  of  the  speaker,  in  the  name  of 
the  House,  thanking  the  petitioners  for  their  zeal  and  good 

■  Workj>  vol.  xvi.  p.  152. 
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afiiectiousj  and  promising  to  take  the  petiUon  into  conaideratioii* 
It  expresses  the  fears  of  the  petitioners,  founded  on  ▼arioui  eii^ 
cumstances  which  are  enumerated^  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  put  down  the  ministry  in  the  kingdom.  It  states  the 
importance  of  the  ministry  both  to  the  temporal  and  the  spi- 
ritual good  of  the  country;  with  the  sin  and  danger  of  subverting 
it.  It  therefore  prays  for  the  preservation  and  encouragement  of 
faithful  ministers ;  that  a  suitable  provision  might  be  made  for 
them  ;  that  attention  might  be  paid  to  the  dark  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  for  the  continued  preservation  of  the  univer- 
sities and  schools  of  learning ;  and  lastly,  that  measures  might 
be  taken  to  heal  the  religious  divisions  which  prevailed,  and  fo^ 
the  establishment  of  a  better  system  of  church  government. 

This  petition  was  very  offensive  to  those  who  viewed  mth  aa 
unfavourable  eye  a  standing  ministry,  especially  as  supported  by 
the  state.  The  Quakers,  in  particular,  who  were  then  beginning 
to  attract  attention,  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  prayer  pre* 
sented  to  parliament ;  and  George  Fox  attacked  it  in  a  pain* 
phlet,  entitled,  '  The  Threefold  EsUte  of  Antichrist/  This 
brought  Baxter  into  the  field  with*- 

^  The  Worcestershire  Petition  to  the  Parliament  for  the 
Ministry  of  England,  Defended  by  a  Minister  of  Christ  in  that 
County,  in  answer  to  sixteen  queries,  printed  in  a  book  called^ 
A  Brief  Discovery  of  the  Threefold  Estate  of  Antichrist,"  &c, 
16.53.  4  to.  Baxter  defends  his  petition  against  the  queries  con- 
tained in  this  performance,  and  retaliates  with  his  characteristic 
acutencss  in  some  counter  queries  at  the  end. 

That  the  parliament  then  sitting  seriously  meditated  the  abo* 
lition,  either  of  the  ministry  or  of  the  tithes,  is  improbable.  But 
a  petition  had  been  presented  to  it  by  a  council  of  officers  held 
at  Whitehall  on  the  12th  of  August,  1652,  which,  among  othtr 
things,  prayed  "  that  profane,  scandalous,  and  ignorant  minia- 
tcrs  might  be  ejected,  and  men  approved  for  godliness  andgifta 
encouraged ;  and  that  a  convenient  maintenance  might  be  pfo- 
vided  for  them,  and  the  unequal,  troublesome,  and  eonteatioiia 
way  of  tithes  be  taken  away/'^  This  petition  was  referred  to 
a  conimittee,  after  the  speaker  had,  in  the  name  of  the  House^ 
thanked  tlie  petitioners  for  their  zeal  in  the  public  cause.  The 
report  of  this  counnittee  has  been  already  given  in  page  139 1 
from  which  it  appears,  that  nothing  further  was  recommended 
than  bomc  arrangements  respecting  the  payment  of  tithes*  It  was 

*  Goodwin'i  Common  wealthy  voLlti.  p.  419. 
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probably  with  a  view  to  counteract  this  petition,  however,  that 
Baxter  drew  up  the  one  from  Worcestershire.  That  there  was 
just  ground  of  complaint  against  many  of  the  clergy,  is  evident 
enough  from  Baxter's  own  account  of  them;  and  had  the 
Rump  Parliament  enacted  some  measure  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  less  liable  to  objection  and  abuse  than  the  tithe  system, 
it  would  have  deserved  well  of  the  country,  and  saved  its  suc- 
cessors the  labour  and  the  honour  which  yet  await  them.  It  is 
evident  that  an  attempt  was  made,  which  was  both  wise  and 
moderate  in  itself,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  improved,  til! 
it  had  finally  abolished  an  extensive  and  inveterate  evil,  had  the 
powers  which  then  were  been  permanently  established. 

Speaking  of  the  petition  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  he 
says  in  his  own  Life,  ^'  The  sectaries  were  greatly  annoyed,  and 
one  wrote  a  vehement  invective  against  it ;  which  I  answered 
in  a  paper  called  ^  The  Defence  of  the  Worcestershire  Petition,' 
(which,  by  an  oversight,  is  maimed  by  the  want  of  the  accnsei^s 
queries,)  1  knew  not  what  kind  of  person  he  was  that  I  wrote 
against,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  Quaker;  they  being  just  now  mn^ 
and  this  being  the  first  of  their  books,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
that  I  had  ever  seen. 

'^  Presently,  upon  this,  the  Quakers  began  to  make  a  great 
stir  among  us,  acting  the  part  of  men  in  raptures,  speaking  in 
the  manner  of  men  inspired,  and  every  where  railing  against 
tithes  and  ministers.  They  sent  many  papers  of  queries  to 
divers  ministers  about  us ;  to  one  of  the  chief  of  which  I  wrote 
an  answer,  and  gave  them  as  many  more  questions  to  answer, 
entitling  it  ^  The  Quaker's  Catechism.'  These  pamphlets  being 
but  one  or  two  days'  work,  were  no  great  interruptioa  to  mjr 
better  labours,  and  as  they  were  of  small  worth,  so  also  of  sasall 
cost.  The  same  ministers  of  our  country,  that  are  now  silenced^ 
are  they  that  the  Quakers  most  vehemently  opposed,  meddliiy 
little  with  the  rest.  The  marvellous  concurrence  of  instnuneata 
telleth  us,  that  one  principal  agent  doth  act  them  all.  I  have 
oft  asked  the  Quakers  lately.  Why  they  chose  the  same  ministaa 
to  revile  whom  all  the  drunkards  and  sorcerers  rail  against? 
And  why  they  cried  out  in  our  assemblies.  Come  down,  then 
deceiver,  thou  hireling,  thou  dog ;  and  now  never  meddle  with 
the  pastors  or  congregations  ?  They  answer,  that  these  men  nil  in 
the  open  light,  and  need  none  to  discover  them ;  that  tlie  Spirit 
hath  his  times  both  of  severity  and  of  lenity.  But  the  tmth  fa, 
they  knew  then  they  might  be  bold  without  any  fear  of  saffmi^ 
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hf  it  i  uid  now  It  is  time  for  them  tn  save  their  akins,  they  suf- 
fer enoagh  for  iheir  own  assemblies."  ' 

The  folliiwing  is  the  pamphlet  to  whicli  be  refers  in  the 
above  pu-bj^raph  :  'The  Quaker's  Catechism;  or,  the  Quakera 
questioned,  their  questions  answered,  and  both  published 
for  the  sake  of  those  of  them  that  have  not  yet  sinned  unto 
death ;  and  of  those  ungrounded  novices  that  are  most  in  dan- 
ger of  their  seduction.'  1657.  4to.  In  an  introductory  nd- 
dreM  to  the  reader,  he  explains  the  circumstances  which  origi- 
iwted  hia  Catechism ;  giving  an  account,  in  much  the  same 
terms  that  we  have  already  quoted,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Quakers  assailed  himself  and  his  brethren.  He  then  ad- 
dresses the  "Separatists  and  Anabaptists  of  Knglaiiit,"  whom 
he  classes  with  the  Quakers,  accusing  them  uf  originating  the 
**  wild  gencratinn,"  wliich  is  [he  more  immediate  object  of  hia 
attack.  Then  follows  a  long  letter  to  a  young  friend,  who  was 
first  inclined  to  be  a  Baptist,  but  fell  in  with  the  Quakers,  and 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  reclaim.  Next  conies  a  paper,  or 
information  taken  on  oath  at  Bristol,  of  one  who  represents 
some  of  the  Quakers  as  disguised  Romish  priests :  then  fol- 
lows the  Catechism  Itself;  in  which  the  controversy  is  treated 
in  a  very  desultory  manner.  Indeed,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Friends  hatl  scarcely  been  brought  to  a  consistent  form ;  it  would 
consequently  have  been  vain  to  expect  that  the  undisciplined 
troops,  composing  tlieir  army,  should  cither  attack  or  be  at- 
tacked in  regular  battle.  Daxtcr  having  been  treated  very  un- 
ceremoniously, is  as  unceremonious  in  his  addresses  and  tiucs- 
tions  to  "  the  miserable  creatures,"  whom  he  considered  to  Imj 
labouring  under  dreadful  delusion.  The  following  specimen 
of  bis  questions  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  sample  of  his  mode 
of  interrogating  them.  The  subject  is— the  MifHeiency  of  the 
light,  which  alt  men  are  supposed  to  enjoy, 

"  Was  it  Kulbcient  before  Christ  preached  the  OoKpel,  and 
sent  his  apostles  ?  or,  is  it  now  sufficient  to  all  that  never  heard 
the  Gospel  ?  If  so,  is  not  the  Gospel  a  vain  nnd  needless 
thing  ?  or,  are  yon  Christians  that  dare  so  affirm  ?  If  the  world 
have  sufficient  light,  what  need  they  your  teaching,  or  discourse, 
or  conviction  1  If  all  have  sufficient  withiu  them,  what  need 
they  any  cunvictiti^  grace  }  Why  did  Chriot  send  Paul  to  opeu 
men's  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  if  they 
'Lire,  part  I.  j-p.  1)3,  lit. 
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had  sufficient  light  heforc  ?  I  pray  you  do  not  disdain  to  tdl 
me,  when  you  have  rubhed  your  eyes,  if  all  men  have  rafficient 
light  within  them,  why  you  got  up  into  the  judgment-aeaty  and 
pronounced  me  so  oft  to  be  in  darkness,  and  to  be  Toid  of  the 
light,  and  to  have  none  of  the  Spirit.  If  all  haTe  it^  why  may 
not  I  have  it  ?" 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  published  his  Catechism^  lie 
sent  out  a  scries  of  monthly  tracts,  which  were  chiefly  intended 
to  counteract  the  principles  and  progress  of  Quakerism*  The 
first  appeared  in  August,  IGS?^  and  is  entitled,  ^  One  Sheet  fior 
the  Ministry  against  Malignants  of  all  sorts/  In  September, 
he  ])ublished  ^  One  Sheet  against  the  Quakers;'  and  in  the  (A^ 
lowing  month, '  A  Second  Sheet  for  the  Ministry,  justifying  ear 
Calling  against  Quakers,  Seekers,  and  Papists,  and  all  that  deny 
us  to  be  the  Ministers  of  Christ/ 

Into  these  tracts  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  particnlarly,  aa 
their  titles  sufficiently  explain  their  nature  and  design.  They 
furnish  additional  evidence  to  much  that  has  been  alreedy  ad- 
duced of  the  ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  labour  of  Baxter. 
His  eye  was  every  where ;  his  hand  was  in  every  work.  Alive 
to  all  the  dangers  and  temptations  then  abounding  in  the 
country,  he  employed,  with  the  utmost  promptness,  all  the 
means  which  he  could  devise  to  avert  the  evils,  or  to  warn  men 
against  them.  He  admonished  Cromwell,  he  addressed  the 
parliament,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expostulated  with  a  Seeker^ 
questioned  a  Quaker,  and  catechised  a  child.  When  it  was  ne» 
cessary,  he  produced  a  folio ;  when  less  might  answer  the  pvr^ 
pose,  he  published  a  monthly  tract.  Well  might  he  gire  the 
following  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  idleness  thrown  oet 
against  the  ministry  : 

^^  The  Quakers  say,  we  are  idle  drones,  that  labour  not,  and 
therefore  should  not  eat.  The  worst  I  wish  you  is,  that  you  had 
but  my  case  instead  of  your  labour.  I  have  reason  to  take 
myself  for  the  least  of  saints,  and  yet  I  fear  not  to  tell  the  ao* 
cuscr  that  I  take  the  labour  of  most  tradesmen  in  the  town  10 
be  a  pleasure  to  the  body,  in  comparison  with  mine;  though Isr 
the  ends  and  the  pleasure  of  my  mind,  I  would  not  change  it 
with  the  greatest  prince.  Their  labour  preserveth  health,  and 
mine  consunieth  it;  they  work  in  ease,  and  I  in  continual  pam; 
they  have  hours  and  days  of  recreation,  I  have  scarce  time  to 
eat  and  drink.    Noi)ody  molesteth  them  for  their  labour^  but 
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tlic  iDorc  I  do,  the  marc  hatred  and  trouble  i  tiraw  Upon  mc.  If 
a  Quaker  ask  me  what  all  this  labour  is,  li-t  him  conic  and  sec, 
or  do  as  1  do,  and  he  shall  know." 

Baxter  was,  sometime  after  this,  attacked  in  a  hii^r  vohitno 
with  a  singular  title :  '  The  Rustic's  Alarm  to  the  Rabbles ;  or, 
the  Country  correclinie  'lie  Universities  and  Clergy,  and  not  with- 
out Cause,  Contesting  for  the  Truth  against  the  Nureinj;  Mothers, 
and  their  Children,  &c.  I5y  way  of  Intercourse  held  in  Special 
with  four  of  the  Clergies'  Chieftans,  .'ohn  Owen,  Thomas 
Sanson,  John  Tombes,  and  Richard  Baxter ;  which  four  Foremat 
hold  the  Sense  and  Senseless  Faith  of  the  whole  Fry,  &c.  By 
Samuel  Fisher,  who  some  time  went  astray  among  the  many 
Shepherds,  but  is  now  returned  to  the  great  Shepherd  And 
Overseer  of  the  Soul.'  1660.  4[o.  pp.  600.  To  this  enormous 
volume  of  rant,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  persons  at- 
tacked, made  a  reply.  Fisher  was  originally  in  the  church, 
and  chaplain  to  Sir  Arthur  HaselHgg :  he  afterwards  became  a 
Baptist,  and  wrote  the  only  foHo  volume  which  I  believe  has 
ever  been  written  on  that  side  of  the  question, '  Baby  Baptism, 
mere  Babyism,'  in  which  he  animadverts  on  Baxter.  He  soon 
after  became  Quaker,  and  laboured  hard  to  destroy  the  things 
which  he  had  formerly  built  up.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  piety  and  of  learning,  but  fickle  and  violent.  Nothing  but 
an  inspection  of  his  books  can  enable  any  one  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  style  in  which  he  wrote, 

At  a  9ubsc<|uent  period  of  his  life,  Baxter  engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal controversy  on  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  with  William 
Penn,  but  it  led  to  no  publication  on  the  points  in  debate. 
The  discussion  has  been  referred  to  in  the  former  jjart  of  this 
work.  By  that  time,  the  number  of  the  Friends  had  greatly  in« 
creased,  their  principles  and  practice  had  assumed  a  more 
definite  form,  and  their  conduct,  in  regard  to  the  great  subject 
of  religious  liberty,  had  entitled  them  to  the  approbation  and 
esteem  of  all  the  friends  of  religion  and  freedom.  In  Penn  and 
Barclay  they  found  abler  and  more  succcwfu!  defender*  am] 
advocates  than  Fox  or  Fisher,  who  re(|uired  to  be  met  with 
different  arguments,  and  in  a  belter  style  and  spirit,  thim  had 
been  employed  by  Baxter. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Baxter  was  led  to  engage  in  a  eim> 
ttovcrsy  with  t!ic  Rev.  Tliomaa  Beverly,  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Millenium^  and  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  one  of  those  subjects  which  appears,  from  time  to  t^me,  to 
have  agitated  the  churcli  of  Christ,  from  the  very  beginning- 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  some  indulged  the  expectation 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  this  feeling,  appear  to  have  relaxed  in  their  attention 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.'  In  the  subsequent  ages,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Millenium  was  a  favourite  speculation  with  many, 
though  very  various  and  discordant  sentiments  were  entertain^ 
respecting  it.  At  the  Reformation  it  had  its  patrons  among  thoae 
whose  imaginations  were  excited  by  the  extraordinary  events  of 
the  period,  to  expect  that  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things 
was  near.  During  the  Commonwealth,  the  fifth-monarchy  men 
brought  this  subject  again  into  prominent  notice ;  but  the  ex- 
travagances of  some  of  them,  and  the  destruction  which  they 
brought  on  themselves,  sunk  it  into  contempt.  It  was  held, 
however,  by  some  most  respectable  and  learned  individuals,  both 
before  and  after  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention,  in  proof  of  this,  the  names  of  Joseph 
Mede  and  Henry  More;  men  alike  distinguished  for  learning  and 
talents,  and  for  their  mild  and  conciliatory  dispositions. 

Among  the  most  strenuous  and  ardent  supporters  of  this 
doctrine,  was  Thomas  Beverlv,  a  man  by  no  means  destitute  of 
good  sense,  scriptural  information,  and  ardent  zeal.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation,  which  assembled  in  Cutlers* 
Hall,  and  began  his  career  as  a  writer  on  the  prophecies,  about 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  of  which  he  was  a  most  devoted 
friend  and  admirer.  In  a  work  published  in  1688,  dedicated  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Papacy 
could  not  last  above  nine  years,  and  that  the  Millenium  would 
commence  in  1G97-  From  this  time  to  that  portentous  year, 
he  continued  to  send  forth  his  publications  on  the  subject  in 
great  numbers,  challenging  every  body  to  answer  them.  He 
lived  to  see  all  his  prophetical  calculations  fail ;  so  that  on  the 
year  in  which  they  should  have  commenced  their  fulfilment,  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  retired  into  the  country,  and 
shortly  after  sunk  into  obscurity.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a  man 
whose  talents,  ardour,  and  devotedncss,  had  they  been  better 
directed,  might  have  rendered  him  eminently  useful ;  but  whose 
misdirected  zeal  and  erroneous  calculations  issued  only  in  dis- 

'  2'n>iss.ii.iii.  5— 12. 
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appointment  to  litmaelf,  sorrow  to  his  friends,  and  triumph  to 
the  eneiniea  of  reli^on.  * 

Beverly  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Baxter.  He 
admired  his  talents,  respected  his  piety,  and  courted  his  ac- 
quaintance. Knowing  the  candour  with  which  Baxter  listened 
to  every  plausible  representation  on  religious  subjects,  and  being 
convinced  tliat  if  he  could  but  engage  his  attention,  he  would 
openly  espouse  his  cause,  or  enter  ttie  lists  against  him ;  either  of 
which  results  would  answer  his  purpose  by  calling  attention  to 
his  own  publications.  He  accordingly  presented  him  with  them 
as  they  appeared,  and  most  perse^-eringly  solicited  his  observa- 
tions upon  them.  Having  published  bis '  Catechism  of  the  King- 
dom of  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Thousand  Years ;  showing 
by  Scripture  that  the  great  articles  of  the  Redemption,  the 
Resurrection,  the  Mystery  of  the  Saints  not  dying  but  changed, 
the  Judgment,  the  Delivering  up  of  the  Kingdom  to  God,  all  in 
all,  cannot  be  e?cplained  at  full  dimensions  without  it ;'  he  sent  it 
to  Baxter,  with  an  earnest  request  to  be  favoured  with  bis  opi- 
nion of  it.  The  substance  of  Beverly's  doctrine  appears  to  be : 
that  Christ's  kingdom  begins  only  at  the  Millenium;  that 
the  commencement  of  the  Millenium  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints,  are  parallel  events ;  that  the  Millenium  is  the  day  of 
judgment  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  that  during  it  the  saints  shall 
increase  and  multiply  upon  the  earth;  that  the  wicked  shall 
also  be  upon  the  earth;  and  that  a  grand  con|]i<:t  shall  take  place 
at  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  when  the  wicked  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. With  all  this  is  mixed  up  BOinu  strange  speculations 
about  the  person  of  Christ. 

On  receiving  the  '  Millenary  Catechism,'  Baxter  addressed  a 
long  and  kind  letter  to  the  author,  proposing  a  series  of  i{urs- 
tiona  to  him.  He  assures  him  they  were  written  wot  in  a  spirit 
of  capt  iousncss,  but  from  a  real  desire  of  information,  which  he 
considered  Beverly  well  c)ualified  to  supply.  As  these  (jucstions 
are  not  uuimportnnt  nl  the  present  time,  1  shall  extract  a  few 
of  them. 

"  Uoth  the  Revelation  mention  one  thousand  yean  or  two  ? 
If  butOMf,  doth  not  that  begin  upon  the  fall  of  Babylon  ?  Why 
say  you  that  Christ's  kioi^dom  beginnclh  at  the  one  thousand 
years,  when  so  many  things  tell  us  of  his  kingdom  existent  long 
before  ?  Hath  he  not  governed  by  laws,  and  initial  execution, 
long  before  f  yea,  the  kingdom  is  among  us  and  within  u».  Do 
'  Wilitm'!  Hilt,  ol  Uitt.  Churclict,  vol.  ii.  pp.  $i—66. 
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not  the  spirits  of  the  departed  just,  with  the  angels,  now  con- 
stitute the  general  assembly  above;  and  is  not  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  doth  he  not  now  reign  over  all  ?  Shall  these 
blessed  souls  come  down  for  one  thousand  years,  and  dwell  either 
with  devils,  or  where  devils  now  dwell,  in  the  air  ?  If  they  come 
thither  with  Christ  at  judgment,  shall  they  dwell  there  so  long? 
and  is  it  no  worse  a  place  than  where  they  are  ?  Seeing  the 
heavens  that  now  are  must  then  be  burnt,  is  not  the  air  the  lower 
part  of  the  heavens,  or  that  at  least,  and  shall  Christ  and  the 
new  Jerusalem  dwell  in  the  consuming  fire  ?  I  cannot  posdblj 
find  what  time  you  allot  to  the  conflagration  of  heaven ;  whe- 
ther it  shall  continue  burning  all  the  one  thousand  yearsi  or  be 
quickly  dispatched  at  first ;  nor  yet  what  time  or  measure  yoa 
set  to  the  conflagration  of  the  earth.  Doth  it  burn  all  at  oncc^ 
or  by  gradations,  as  Dr.  Cressener  thinks,  beginning  at  Rome, 
and  so  going  on  ?  or  is  it  all  the  one  thousand  years  proceeding 
to  its  dispatch  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  long  fire  con- 
sumeth  not  Gog  and  Magog,  and  if  the  inhabitants  fly  from  it, 
as  at  Etna,  whither  do  they  carry  their  goods,  and  where  mil 
thev  find  room,  both  saints  and  sinners  ?  Is  it  the  new  earth 
all  the  while  it  is  burning  ?  If  it  be  burnt  at  all  at  the  begin- 
ning, where  are  the  surviving  saints  all  the  while  ? 

''You  avoid  many  difficulties  by  holding  but  one  resurrection  J 
but  what  then  becomes  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  wicked^  who  cBe 
during  the  one  thousand  years?  Do  soul  and  body  go  to  hell 
unburied,  or  do  only  their  souls  suffer,  and  their  bodies  lierer 
rise  ?  Is  there  one  conflagration  or  two  ?  The  Scriptures  speak 
but  of  one ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  your  new  earth  at  the 
end  of  the  one  thousand  years  ?  are  not  Gog  and  Magog  bomt 
at  last  ?  Is  your  beloved  city  on  earth  in  one  place  ?  and  where  ? 
or  over  the  whole  earth  ?  Is  not  the  number  that  cover  the 
camp,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  with  Gog  and  Magog,  inconsistent 
with  the  description  of.  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness, and  with  the  times  of  restitution,  when  the  groaning^ 
creation  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
a  paradisiacal  state  ?"  ^ 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  questions  which  Baxter  proposed 
to  Beverly,  on  his  having  transmitted  to  him  a  copy  of  the  work 
which  he  had  publi>»hed.  Could  I  have  (|uoted  them  all,  they 
would  have  shown  how  amply  Baxter,  even  at  this  advaaeed 
period  of  his  life,  entered  into  the  subject,  and  that  no 

^  Letter  to  Beyerly.— Baxter  MSS, 
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ftf  his  natnrat  aciitcness  liad  yet  failed  him.  It  does  not  »■ 
to  have  produced  much  effect  on  Beverly ;  and  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1691,  appeared  a  4lo  tract,  entitled 
*  The  Glorious  Kingdom  of  Christ  described  and  clearly  vin- 
dicated, &i;.,  by  Richard  Baxter,  whose  comfort  is  only  the  hope 
of  that  kingdom.' 

In  this  work  he  enters  the  lists  with  the  Millenarians  in  ge- 
neral !  with  those  who  boldly  asserted  the  future  restoration  and 
reign  of  the  Jews,  and  the  one  thousand  years'  rest  before  the  con- 
flagration; with  those  also  whoexpecled  a  reign  of  one  thousand 
years  after  the  conflagration ;  and  with  Beverly  in  particular,  in 
answer  to  his  chatlenges  and  censures,  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  ver;*  liberal.  Baxter  endeavoura  to  explain  the  pro- 
mise of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  ;  and  contemls  for 
the  everlasting  duration  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He  undertakes 
to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  Beverly,  and  the  Millenarians,  are 
chimerical,  and  without  foundation  in  Scripture ;  that  the  views 
commonly  entertained  on  these  subjects  are  in  accordance  with 
all  correct  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible ;  that 
Christ's  kingdom  is  spiritnal  in  its  nature,  properly  commenced 
at  his  resurrection,  and  will  continue  till  the  final  conflagration, 
when  it  will  be  perfected  for  ever  in  heaven. 

From  this  work,  it  appears  that  Baxter  di'l  not  believe  that  the 
ten  tribes  were  ever  so  entirely  lost  as  many  suppose,  and  that  part 
of  them  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  conse- 
quently that  the  recovery  of  such  a  body,  according  to  the  expec- 
tations of  many,  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Nor  docs  he  appear  to 
have  believed  in  any  national  conversion  of  the  Jewish  people, 
in  their  restoration  to  their  own  country,  in  their  instrumentality 
for  the  conversion  of  tlie  world,  or  in  their  fulure  superiority 
over  the  nations.  His  renxonings  on  nil  thexc  topic*,  cannot  be  ' 
given.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  every  point,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  though  less  known  than  many  of  his 
works,  it  is  one  of  the  acutest  and  best  written  of  his  numerouK 
publications.  The  opinions  of  Beverly  were  not  new  when  he 
wrote  ;  llicy  had  been  frei|uen[ly  Ntaried  and  exploded  Iwforc. 
They  have  been  repeatedly  revived  wnee,  maintained  with  no  Icsa 
confidence,  and  propagated  with  equal  zeal ;  and  in  future  age» 
will  probably  continue  to  experience  the  same  fate.  One  pas- 
sage of  Baxter's  tract,  relating  to  Beverly,  I  think  merita  to  be 
quoted  : 

"  Vour  writings  make  it  plain,  that  you  arc  a  good  man,  of 
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deep  thoughts,  fallen  into  a  fond  esteem  of  your  new,  imripe 
conceptions,  and  wrapt  up  thereby  into  a  diseased  conceitednesa* 
How  you  will  be  able  to  bear  it  when  Providence  and  experienea 
have  confuted  you  in  1697^  I  know  not.  But  I  am  the  more 
bold  to  foretell  your  failing,  by  my  persuasion,  that  your  expo- 
sition of  the  Revelation,  is  a  mere  mistake  from  the  beginning 
almost  to  the  end. 

^^  Wonder  not  that  nobody  writeth  to  confute  you.  For  men 
love  not  to  trouble  themselves  with  convincing  every  single  man 
of  his  errors.  The  reason  why  I  attempt  it  is,  because  by  the 
seduction  of  some  of  my  friends,  and  the  general  indinaUon  of 
the  Antinomian,  Anabaptist,  and  separating  party  to  this  con- 
ceit of  the  thousand  years'  kingdom,  I  understand'  that  yoor 
opinion,  which  formerly  was  tolerable  as  confined  to  a  few  con- 
ceited good  men,  is  now  becoming  a  great  article  of  their  bath 
and  religion,  especially  since  I  see  that  in  all  your  professed  ex- 
traordinary humility,  you  brand  all  who  dissent  from  you  aa 
semi-Sadducees  of  the  apostacy,  and  constantly  challenge  all 
pastors  and  doctors  to  answer  you  ;  and  maintain  (though  you 
conform)  that  God's  word  knoweth  not  a  clergy/' ' 

Beverly  published  a  short  answer  to  Baxter,  as  full  of  con- 
fidence as  ever.  In  consequence  of  which,  Baxter  brought  out 
quickly  after,  another  pamphlet  in  ^  Reply  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Beverly's  Answer  to  my  Reasons  against  his  Doctrine  of  the 
Thousand  Years'  Middle  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Conversion  of  the 
Jews.'  Feb.  2U,  1691.  4to.  This  tract  consists  of  only  twenty- 
one  pages,  and  must  have  been  among  the  last  things  of  a  con- 
troversial nature  which  Baxter  wrote,  as  appears  from  the  date 
on  the  title-page,  where  he  also  speaks  of  himself  '^  as  pasting 
to  that  world  where  we  shall  sec  face  to  face."  Beverly  had  the 
last  word  in  ^  The  One  Thousand  Years'  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  its 
full  Scripture  State,  answering  Mr.  Baxter's  new  Treatise  in 
opposition  to  it.'  1691.  4to. 

Thus  ended  Baxter's  debate  with  Beverly  on  the  subject  of 
the  Millenium ;  and  here  must  terminate  our  account  of  the 

*  Pp.  45,  46.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  which  appears  to  bava  fttrack 
Baxter,  as  he  refers  to  it  more  than  once  in  this  pamphlet,  that  tha  ahatton 
of  the  (loctriue  of  the  Milleuiuni,  a^aiust  wliich  he  couteoded,  were  moaCly  of 
two  classes— Conformists  aud  High  Calviuists.  That  this  b  the  caa«  still,  la 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  wiih  the  parties  who  have  a^taled  ^ia 
question  in  latter  years.  This  is  not  the  place  to  account  for  tliit  ni  inridcnca^ 
but  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  some  attention.  ISeverly  was  a  Disteutlng  CiNi* 
formist,  and  attached  to  the  hic^h  side  of  the  Christian  cuutruverty  In  vUdi 
be  took  part. 
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minor  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Employed  tn 
such  alfnirs  during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life,  he  seems 
to  have  become  80  accustomed  to  ihc  warfare  and  language  of 
religious  controversy,  that  it  had  comparatively  little  influence 
on  his  temper.  He  could  pass  without  effort  from  debating 
Baptism  to  meditations  on  the  '  Saint's  Rest ;'  and  from  disputes 
about  the  Millenium,  to  the  expression  of  his  '  Dying  Thoughts.' 
He  opposed  firmly  what  he  believed  tn  be  error ;  hut  though  he 
often  used  the  language  of  sharpness,  the  law  of  kindness  never 
ceaaed  to  reign  in  his  breast. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


POLITICAL  AND   HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Introductory  Observations — <  Humble  Advice' — <  Holy  Commonwealth*— Oii- 
^n  and  De8ig;n  of  tbe  Work— Involved  the  Author  in  much  trouble— Tlw 
Political  Principles  which  it  avows — Recalled  by  Baxter  —  MoUtcs  lor 
doinp  so— <  Church  History  of  Bishops  '—Attacked  by  Morrice— <  True 
History  of  Bishops  and  Councils  Defended '— ^  Breviate  of  the  Life  of  Mn* 
Baxter '— <  Penitent  Confession  '—Conduct  of  Lonp  towardi  Baxtei^-^  Re* 
liquise  Baxterians  '—Character  of  this  Work — Imperfectly  Edited  by  Syl- 
vester— Calamy's  Account  of  It,  and  its  Reception— Hit  Abridf  meat  of  it 
—Controversy  to  which  it  led. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  what  ought,  in  particular  circumstancesy 
to  be  the  conduct  of  a  Christian  minister  respecting  political 
affairs.  Neither  the  profession  of  Christianity,  nor  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  deprives  a  man  of  his  civil  privileges^  or  of  a 
right  to  exercise  them.  At  the  same  time,  ^^all  things  which 
are  lawful  may  not  be  expedient.''  Every  man,  and  especially 
every  minister  of  Christ,  is  bound  to  study  what  may  tend  moat 
effectually  to  promote  the  grand  design  of  Christianity,  and  lo 
abstain  as  much  as  possible,  both  from  giving  ofTence  to  the 
weak,  and  exciting  unnecessary  prejudices  against  him  on  the 
part  of  others.  It  is  easy  to  act  when  the  affairs  of  a  country 
are  moving  on  with  regularity  and  smoothness ;  but  when  *'  the 
foundations  are  all  out  of  course,*'  and  ^^  civil  dudgeon  "  mm 
high,  the  most  inoffensive  and  conscientious  persons  may  fre- 
quently be  exposed  to  great  difficulty.  Taking  part  in  their 
country's  affairs  will  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  meddling  and 
sedition;  while  entire  neutrality  may  probably  bring  upon 
them  the  no  less  injurious  insinuation  |of  selfish  indifference. 
To  these  difficulties  religious  people  were  greatly  exposed 
during  the  trying  period  of  England's  struggle  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom. 

Baxter  was  not  a  man  formed  for  neutrality.    It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  avoid  taking  part  with  the  weak  wd  righleow^ 
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and  opposing  their  oppressors.  His  mind  entered  into  every 
subject  which  interested  his  counlrymeii,  and  regardless  of  con- 
sequences to  himself,  he  fearlessly  eoniniitled  both  his  actions 
and  his  opinions  to  the  public.  In  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
ue  have  seen  how  he  joined  the  army  of  the  commonwealth,  with 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  was  a  lover  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy, but  an  enemy  of  despotism;  and  regarding  the  govern- 
ment aa  determined  to  crush  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his 
country,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  support  those  whom  he  viewed 
as  its  best  and  only  friends,  though  many  of  their  measures  be 
saw  reason  to  condemn  and  oppose. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  he  was  not  at  home  on 
political  matters.  They  were  uncongenial  to  his  heavenly  mind, 
nnd  to  all  his  habits  and  pursuits.  Compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  others,  the  promotion  of  what  he  considered  the  peace  and 
interests  of  religion  and  the  commonwealth,  or  the  defence  of 
himself  against  gross  misrepresentations,  were  the  motives  by 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  generally  actuated  in  all  his 
writings  of  this  description.  Some  of  the  works  which  are 
now  to  come  before  us  contain  much  information  respecting  the 
period  they  relate  to,  and  are,  on  this  account,  still  important 
and  interesting. 

The  first  of  these  which  claims  our  attention, '  The  Wor- 
cestershire Petition,'  with  Baxter's  defence  of  it,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  of  his  political  performances ;  but  aa 
sufficient  notice  of  them  has  been  taken  in  treating  of  the 
Quaker  controversy,  with  which  these  pamphlets  were  closely 
connected,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  them  again.  Hii 
next  work  in  this  department  was  not  published  by  himself. 
'Kichard  Baxter's  Humble  Advice  j  or,  the  Heads  of  Uiosc 
Things  which  were  offered  to  many  Honourable  Members  of  Par- 
tiamtiit  by  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  at  the  end  of  his  Sermon,  De- 
cember 2-1,  at  the  Abbey  of  Westminster :  with  some  Additions, 
as  they  were  delivered  by  him  to  n  friend,  that  desired  them,  who 
thought  meet  to  make  them  public'  I6S5.  -Ito.  There  is  no- 
thing in  this  tract  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  it  contains  some 
instructions,  which  the  author  thought  calculated  to  promote 
reformation  and  peace. 

The  work  which,  of  alt  others  written  by  Baxter,  created  the 
Wrongest  sensation  at  the  time,  and  occasioned  the  greatest 
Uoubic  to  him  afterwards,  was  bis  '  Holy  Commonwcalcli  >  or, 
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Political  Aphorisms:  opening  the  true  principles  of  Gorern- 
ment ;  for  the  healing  of  the  ndstakes,  and  resolving  the  dimbU, 
that  most  endanger  and  trouble  England  at  this  time ;  and 
directing  the  desires  of  sober  Christians  that  long  to  see  the 
Kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ/  1659.  8vo.  The  following  is  his  own  accoont 
of  the  origin  and  object  of  this  work,  with  the  treatment  which 
it  experienced. 

'^  The  book  which  hath  furnished  my  enemies  with  matter  of 
reviling,  which  none  must  dare  to  answer,  is  my  '  Holy  Com- 
monwealth/ The  occasion  of  it  was  this :  when  our  pretorian 
sectarian  bands  had  cut  all  bonds,  pulled  down  all  government, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  king  had  twelve  years  kept  cat  hia 
son,  few  men  saw  any  probability  of  his  restitutioni  and  every 
self-conceited  fellow  was  ready  to  offer  his  model  for  a  new  form 
of  government.  Mr.  Hobbes*  ^  Leviathan'  had  pleased  many.' 
Mr.  Thomas  White,  the  great  Papist,  had  written  his  Politics  in 
English,  for  the  interest  of  the  Protector,  to  prove  that  subjects 
ought  to  submit  and  subject  themselves  to  such  a  change.* 
Mr.  James  Harrington  (they  say,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  H. 
NevilleO  had  written  a  book  in  folio  for  a  democracy,  called 
Oceana,  ff  seriously  describing  a  form  near  to  the  Veuedan^  and 

*  Hobbes  produced  bis  *  Leviatban  ;  or,  tbe  Matter,  Form,  and  Flower  of 
a  Com  Dion  wealth/  in  1651.  Few  books  bave  occasioned  more  or  ftercer  coB- 
troversy  than  this  production  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury.  Jt  is  aa  able^ 
learned,  but  most  paradoxical  and  irreli^uus  performance.  Its  principlei 
would  justify  all  social  disorder  and  aU  impiety.  But  tbe  scales  of  tbe  Levia- 
than are  very  hard  to  penetrate,  and  have  injured  most  of  the  weapons  which 
have  been  tried  upon  it.  Lord  Clarendon  **  turv^ed  **  it,  and  Bishop  Bnmhall 
endeavoured  to  "  cirfcA "  it ;  but  the  monster  still  lived,  exercising  the  !■• 
g:enuity  and  courage  of  many  a  successive  combatant.  The  most  fonnidahlo 
of  his  anta^nists  were — Cumberland,  in  his  work  <  l>e  Legibus  Natnra/  wnk 
Cudworth,  in  the  *  Intellectual  System.' 

*  The  book  of  White  to  which  Baxter  here  refers  is,  *  The  Gronndi  of  Obe* 
dieuce  and  Government,'  which  appeared  in  1655.  The  author  was  a  f^^*rff||o 
priest,  possessiu|^  considerable  talents  as  a  philosopher,  and  whose  wrltiagip 
both  on  theolo^cal  and  philosophical  subjects,  were  numerous.  He  diapiilad 
some  of  the  dogmas  of  his  own  church,  and  used  to  wrangle  with  Hofabety 
with  whom  he  was  intimate.  In  the  book  above  referred  to,  he  Justifia  tha 
resistance  offered  ti>  Charles  l.,and  supptirted  the  government  of  Crvm well. 
He  died  iu  1()7(),  in  the  seventy* fourth  year  of  liis  age. 

'  Henry  Neville,  according  to  Wood,  was  an  ingenious  and  welUbrcil  gctttle* 
man,  and  a  good  but  conceited  poet.— ^//im.  Oxon.  vol.  iii.p.  1119.    He 
an  active  member  of  a  ]K)litical  club  to  which  Harrington  belonged. 

K  '  The  Commonwealth  of  Oceana,'  by  Harrington,  appeared  in  HpM^ 
was  anotlier  of  those  theories  of  government,  which  were  gendered  dariag  tta 
Cowuouwealtbi  aud  with  which  I5ax.ter  appears  to  have  been  p^nllj 
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setting  the  people  upon  the  desires  of  a  change*  After  this^  Sir 
H.  Va)ie  and  his  party  were  about  their  sectarian  deoiocrai&at 
model,  ^  which  Stubbs  defended  •  ^  RogerS|  ^  Needham,  ^  and  Mr. 
Bagshaw,"  had  also  written  against  monarchy  before.  In  tlie 
end  of  an  epistle  before  my  book  on  ^  Crucifying  the  WorUI^* 
I  had  spoken  a  few  words  against  this  innovation  and  opposition 
to  monarchy ;  and  having  especially  touched  upon '  Oceana'  aiid 
^  Leviathan,'  Mr.  Harrington  seemed  in  a  Bethlehem  rage';  for 
by  way  of  &corn  he  printed  half  a  sheet  of  foolish  jests,  in  such 
words  as  idiots  or  drunkards  use,  railing  at  ministers  as  a  pack 

titfied.  It  was  written  in  imitation  of  the  'Atlantis'  of  Plato,  and  the 
'  Utopia '  of  Sir  Tbomai  More  ;  aud,  like  both  its  celebrated  prototypes,  de« 
serves  to  be  viewed  only  as  a  political  romance.  It  is  constructed  on  ibe  prin- 
ciples of  pure  republicanism,  and  was  therefore  not  more  acceptable  to  Crom* 
well  than  afterwards  to  Charles.  Hie  author  was  one  of  the  most  activa* 
restless  spirits  of  the  Commonwealth, — in^nious  and  visioiiary,  but  very 
harmless.  lie  died  in  a  state  of  insanity,  barinf  for  tome  time  before  hia 
death  imaf^ned  that  his  perspiration  was  turned  into  flies  and  bees.  The  eelc* 
brated  Tolaud  collected  his  works,  to  which  be  prefixed  a  Lift.  The '  Oceana  * 
is  worth  the  readings  for  its  ingenuity  and  style. 

^  I  suppose  Baxter  refers  here  to  Vane's  *  Healinic  Question,'  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  adjust  the  points  of  ^vemment  on  democratical  principletf 
combined  with  religion. 

'  Stubbs  wrote  an  *  £ssay  in  Defence  of  the  Good  Old  Cause ;  or,  a  Dit* 
course  concerning  the  use  and  extent  of  the  Power  of  the  Civil  Ma^trate  la 
Spiritual  Affairs/  1659.  The  preface  to  this  work  contains  a  defence  of 
\'ane  ;  but  he  also  wrote  by  itself  *  A  Vindication  of  that  Prudent  and  Ho- 
nourable Knight,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  from  the  Lies  and  Calumnies  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard  Baxter,  in  a  Munitury  Letter  to  the  said  Mr.  B.*  1659.  This  is  the  book 
to  which  I  sup|)ose  Baxter  allniles. 

^  John  Rogers,  the  Fifth -Monarchy  man,  wrote  <  Christian  Concertation 
with  Mr.  Prynue,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Harrington,  for  the  True  Cause  of  the 
Clonimouweaith.'  1659.  4to.  This  is  intended  as  an  auswer  to  Prynne's  *  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Republic,'  &c. ;  and  to  Baxter's  <  Holy  Commonwealth,'  and 
part  of  his  <  Key  to  Catholics.'  Rogers  was  not  destitute  of  parts  and  learn* 
in«r ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the  excited  a|^  ia 
which  he  lived. 

^  Marchniont  Needbam  was  one  oXthe  most  celebrated  political  adventurtn 
of  the  times.  He  was  author  of  many  of  the  '  Mercuries,'  as  they  were 
called,  which  then  flew  about  in  all  directions,  and  took  all  sides  of  the  great 
political  questions  which  agitated  the  country.  He  is  said  to  have  htaa 
"  traijscendeutly  gifted  in  opprobrious  and  treasonable  droll,"  which  be  did 
not  scruple  to  employ  on  all  occasions.  Perhaps  the  pamphlet  to  which  Bax- 
ter refers,  a^  written  by  him,  is  his  *  Discourse  of  the  Excellency  of  a  Free 
State  above  a  Kingly  Government.'  1650. 

*»  The  l)ook  of  Bagshaw's  referred  to  is  a  Latin  treatise  *  De  Monarchia  Ah- 
soluta  Politica/  &c.  1659.  '<  The  arguments  in  this  discourse,"  says  Baxteff 
**  seem  to  he  such  |K>or,  injudicious,  slender  stuflT,  that  it  was  one  occasion  of 
my  wrriting  twenty  arguments  against  Democracy,  which  I  put  into  the  hook 
Hhich  I  have  since  revoked,  <  The  Holy  Commonwealth.'—- ^Axfer*!  Sicmtd 
Admonition  to  Bagshaw, 

VOL.  1.  ZZ 
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of  fools  and  knaves ;  and  by  his  gibberish  derision  persiHuGiig 
men  that  we  deserve  no  other  answer  than  such  scom  and  non- 
sense as  beseemeth  fools.  With  most  insolent  pride  he  carried 
it,  as  if  neither  I  nor  any  ministers  understood  at  all  what  poficy 
was,  but  prated  against  we  knew  not  what,  and  had  presumed 
to  speak  against  other  men*s  art,  which  he  was  master  of,  and 
his  knowledge,  to  such  idiots  as  we,  incomprehensible."  This 
made  me  think  it  fit,  having  given  that  general  hint  agunst  his 
'  Oceana,'  to  give  a  more  particular  charge,  and  withal  to  give 
the  world  and  him  an  account  of  my  political  principles,  and 
to  show  what  I  held  as  well  as  what  I  denied ;  which  i  did 
in  that  book  called  '  Holy  Commonwealth,'  as  contrary  to 
his  heathenish  commonwealth.  In  which  I  pleaded  the 
cause  of  monarchy  as  better  than  democracy  and  aristocracy ; 
but  as  under  God  the  universal  monarch.  Here  Bishop 
Morley  hath  his  matter  of  charge  against  me,  of  which 
one  part  is  that  I  spake  against  unlimited  monarchy,  becanse 
God  himself  hath  limited  all  monarchs.  If  I  had  said  that 
laws  limit  monarchs,  I  might,  amongst  some  men,  be  ihofight 
a  traitor  and  inexcusable;  but  to  say  that  God  linutedi 
monarchs,  I  thought  had  never  before  been  chargeable  with 
treason,  or  opposed  by  any  that  believed  that  there  is  a  Ood. 
If  they  are  indeed  unlimited  in  respect  of  God,  we  have  many 
Gods  or  no  God.  But  now  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  f 
matters,  most  men  say.  Let  God  defend  himself. 

'^  In  the  end  of  this  book  is  an  appendix  concerning  the 
of  the  parliament's  first  war,  which  was  thus  occasioned;  Sir 
Francis  Nethersole,  a  religious  knight,  who  was  against  tiia 
lawfulness  of  the  war  on  both  sides,  sent  his  man  to  me  whh 
letters  to  advise  me  to  tell  Cromwell  of  his  usurpation,  and  to 
counsel  him  to  call  in  the  king ;  of  which,  when  I  had  given  him 
satisfaction,  he  sent  him  again  with  more  letters  and  bodes 'to 
convince  me  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  Parliament's 
others  attempting  it  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
whidi  the  army  had  brought  upon  us,  being  such  as  made  mft 
very  much  disposed  to  think  ill  of  those  beginnings  which  liad 
no  better  an  end,  1  thought  it  best  to  publish  my 


"  Baxter  could  scarcely  expect  any  other  treatment  than  be  hsvs 
from  such  men  as  Harriugtun.    Politics  was  the  element  In  wUck 
lived  and  breathed — the  field  which  they  considered  their  owd* 
garded  Baxter  as  leaviii^^  his  proper  business  and  roeddlin|^  with  thdn^ 
he  wrote  on  ^overumeut,  and  were  therefore  disposed  lo  tsj  In  baaS^  *4ls 
sutor  ultra  crepidam^*'  instead  of  reasoning  with  him. 
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and  lamentation  for  those  rebellioas  prooeedingt  of  the  army} 
which  I  did  as  plainly  as  could  be  borne,  both  in  an  epistle  to. 
them,  and  in  a  meditation  at  the  end.  I  mthal  declared  the 
very  truth,  that  hereby  I  was  made  suspicious  and  doubtful  of 
the  beginnings  or  first  cause,  biit  yet  was  not  able  to  answer 
the  arguments  which  the  lawyers  of  the  Parliament  then  gave^ 
and  which  had  formerly  inclined  me  to  that  nde.  I  confessed 
that  if  men's  miscarriages  and  ill  accidents  would  warrant  me 
to  condemn  the  beginnings  which  were  for  another  cause,  then 
I  should  have  condemned  them }  but  that  not  being  the  way,  I 
found  myself  yet  unable  to  answer  the  first  reasons,  and  there* 
fore  laid  them  down  together,  desiring  the  help  of  others  to 
answer  them,  professing  my  own  suspicion,  and  my  daily  prayers 
to  God  for  just  satisiieu!tton*  And  thb  paper  is  it  diat  containeth 
all  my  crimes/** 

Such  is  Baxter's  own  account  of  this  work  many  years  after  its 
publication.  Beside  the  preface  and  conclusion,  it  contains 
three  hundred  and  eighty  theses,  or  aphorisms,  each  of  which  is 
illustrated  at  more  or  less  length :  beginning  with,  ^  There  are 
men  inhabiting  the  earth,"  and  ending  with  ^  A  prudent  godly 
prince  is  so  rare,  that  the  people  who  enjoy  such,  ought  greatly 
to  love,  obey,  and  honour  him/'  Hie  space  between  these  very 
evident  points  is  filled  up  with  a  multitude  of  discussions,  -some 
more  and  others  less  interesting.  On  many  of  the  subjects  which 
he  discusses,  Baxter  had  enlightened  views.  He  was  the  friend  of 
civil  liberty,  and  an  enemy  to  despotism  and  arbitrary  power. 
On  both  these  subjects  he  occasionally  wrote  well.  He  seems 
also  to  have  understood  the  great  end  and  design  of  govern- 
ment to  be,  the  good  of  the  governed ;  and  describes  more  accu* 
ratdy  than  might  have  been  expected,  the  nature  of  the  Britbh 
constitution.  On  the  magistrates'  power  or  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  he  was  at  fault,  aud  writes  like  a  person  who  imper* 
fcctly  understood  the  subject.  He  would  never  have  been  a 
persecutor  himself,  but  he  saw  no  objection  that  men  should  be 
compelled  to  submit,  for  their  own  good,  in  what  he  regarded 
as  lesser  matters.  This,  however,  is  very  dangerous  ground  to 
occupy. 

The  most  obnoxious  part  of  the  book,  at  the  time  which  fol« 
lowed  its  publication,  is  the  conclusion,  Miiere  he  defends  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  to  illegal  and  oppressive  governments,  and 
juhtihes  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  England  against 

•  LUe,p«rti.  |ip.U8,  U9. 
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the  king,  llie  following  passages  state  the  principal  grornida 
of  his  opinion,  in  which,  whatever  reproach  he  had  to  endure  at 
the  time,  everv  friend  of  the  British  constitution  now 
with  him. 

*^  The  laws  in  England  are  above  the  king  :  because  they 
not  his  acts  alone,  but  the  acts  of  king  and  parliament  coo- 
junctly,  who  have  the  legislative,  that  is,  the  sovereign  power. 
This  is  confessed  by  the  king  in  the  answer  to  the  nineteen 
propositions.  The  king  was  to  execute  judgment  according  to 
these  laws,  by  his  judges  in  his  courts  of  justice:  and  Us  par* 
liament  was  his  highest  court,  where  his  personal  will  and  word 
were  not  sufficient  authority  to  suspend  or  cross  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  except  in  some  particular  cases  submitted  to  him* 
The  people's  rights  were  evidently  invaded :  ship-money  and 
other  impositions  were  without  law,  and  so  without  authority* 
The  new  oath  imposed  by  the  convocation  and  the  king,  the 
ejecting  and  punishing  ministers  for  not  reading  the  Book  of 
Sports  on  the  Lord's-da^-s,  for  not  bowing  towards  the  altar,  for 
preaching  lectures,  and  twice  on  the  Lord's-day;  with  many  the 
like,  were  without  law,  and  so  without  authority. 

^^  The  parliament  did  remonstrate  to  the  kingdom,  thedanger 
of  the  subversion  of  its  religion  and  liberties,  and  of  the  commoa 
good  and  interest  of  the  people,  whose  trustees  they  were  :  and 
we  were  obliged  to  believe  them  both  as  the  most  competent 
Avitnesses  and  judges,  and  the  chosen  trustees  of  our  liberlaea. 
We  are  ourselves  incapable  of  a  full  discovery  of  such  dangen 
till  it  be  too  late  to  remedy  them  :  and  therefore  the  constiUi- 
tion  of  the  government  having  made  the  parliament  the 
of  our  liberties,  hath  made  them  our  eyes  by  which  we 
discern  our  dangers,  or  else  they  had  been  useless  to  ua.  The 
former  proceedings  afforded  us  so  much  experience  as  made  Ae 
parliament's  remonstrance  credible.  We  sawtheking  raiaelbnei 
against  the  parliament ;  having  forsaken  it,  and  first  ao^gbt  |o 
seize  upon  its  members  in  a  way  which  he  confessed 
of  its  privilege.  All  the  king's  counsellors  and  soldieia 
subjdcts,  and  legally  under  the  power  of  the  parliament.  It 
had  power  to  try  any  subject,  and  adjudge  them  to  punishasent 
for  their  crimes.  The  offenders  whom  it  would  have  judgcdy 
fled  from  justice  to  the  king,  and  there  defended  themaelveahy 
force, 

^'Whcn  the  parliament  commanded  us  to  ohey 
not  resist  them,  I  knew  not  how  to  resist  and  disobey 
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without  violation  of  the  command  of  God,  ^Let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  power/'  &c. ;  and  without  ineunring 
the  danger  of  the  condemnation  there  threatened  to  restiters. 
I  think  none  doubts  but  that  command  obliged  Christiaiia 
to  obey  the  senate  as  well  as  the  emperor.  When  it  was 
confessed  by  the  king  that  the  legislative  power  was  in  the 
three  estates  conjunct,  and  the  estate  was  mixed,  and  conse- 
quently  that  the  parliament  had  a  part  in  the  sovereignty,  I 
thought  it  treason  to  resist  them,  as  the  enemy  did,  apparently, 
in  order  to  their  subversion;  and  unlawful  to  disobey  their  just 
commands,  such  as  I  thought  these  were. 

'^  I  had  great  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  king  had  con* 
quered  the  parliament,  the  nation  had  lost  all  security  of  their 
liberties,  and  been  at  his  mercy,  and  not  merely  under  his  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  if  he  had  conquered  them  by  such  persons 
as  he  then  employed,  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  have 
preserved  the  commonweath  if  he  would.  His  impious  and 
popish  armies  would  have  ruled  him,  and  used  him  as  other 
armies  have  done  those  that  trusted  them. 

"  I  knew  that  the  parliament  was  the  representative  body  of 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  who  are  the  subject  of  the 
common  good;  that  the  common  good  is  the  essential  end 
of  government,  and  therefore  that  it  cannot  be  a  just  war  that, 
by  their  king,  is  made  against  them,  except  in  certain  ex- 
cepted cases :  and  that  the  end  being  more  excellent  than  the 
means,  is  to  be  preserved  by  us,  and  by  no  means  to  stand  in 
competition  with  the  end.  And,  therefore,  if  I  had  known  that 
the  ])arliament  had  been  the  beginners,  and  most  in  fault,  yet 
the  ruin  of  our  trustees  and  representatives,  and  so  of  all  the 
M'curity  of  the  nation,  is  a  punishment  greater  than  any  fault 
of  theirs  against  a  king  can  deserve;  and  that  their  faults 
cannot  disoblige  me  from  defending  the  Commonwealth.  I 
owned  not  all  that  ever  they  did ;  but  I  took  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  look  to  the  main  end.  I  knew  that  the  king  had  all  his 
power  for  the  common  good,  and  therefore  that  no  cause  can 
warrant  him  to  make  the  commonwealth  the  party  which  he 
sliall  exercise  hostility  against.  War  against  the  parliament, 
especially  by  such  an  army,  in  such  a  cause,  is  hostility 
against  them,  and  so  against  the  commonwealth.  All  this. 
seemed  phiin  to  me  :  and  especially  wlien  1  knew  how  things 
went  before,  and  who  were  the  agents,  and  how  Uiey  were 
minded,  and  what  were  their  purposes  against  the  people."  ^ 

r  IluJy  Commotiwealtb,  pp.  470,  i72, 474,  477, 478, 4))0, 481. 
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I  doubt  greatly  whether,  by  any  man  of  hb  cywn  or  o.  the 
present  age,  a  clearer  exposition  could  be  given  of  the  juitify- 
ing  causes  of  the  civil  war  than  these  extracts  fumiah*  Tliey 
aflford  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  clear  view  which  Baxter 
had  of  the  great  question  which  so  long  distracted  the  country, 
and  sufficiently  account  for  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  many 
others  in  these  painful  transactions.  While  many  circumstanctt 
compelled  him  to  review  the  past^  his  mind  never  underwent 
any  material  change  on  those  points.  In  the  following  paaaagey 
after  having  noticed  the  faults  which  had  been  committed  on 
both  sides,  and  some  reasons  of  regret  peculiar  to  himaelfy  he 
avows  his  deliberate  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause,  and  declares  what  would  be  his  future  conduct  under 
similar  circumstances. 

'^  I  shall  continue  with  self-suspicion  to  search,  and  be  glad 
of  any  information  that  may  convince  me  if  I  have  been  mis- 
taken ;  and  I  make  it  my  daily  earnest  prayer  to  God  that  he 
will  not  suffer  me  to  live  or  die  impenitently,  or  without  the  dis- 
covery of  my  sin,  if  I  have  sinned  in  this  matter.  Could  I  be 
convinced  of  it,  I  would  as  gladly  make  a  public  recantation 
as  I  would  cat  or  drink ;  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  1  am  truly 
willing  to  know  the  truth.  But  yet  I  cannot  see  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  the  main  cause,  or  dare  repent  of  it,  nor  forbear 
the  same,  if  it  were  to  do  again  in  the  same  state  of  things.  I 
should  do  all  I  could  to  prevent  such  a  war;  but  if  it  could  not 
be  prevented,  I  must  take  the  same  side  as  then  I  did.  And  my 
judgment  tells  me  that  if  I  should  do  otherwise,  1  should  be 
guilty  of  treason  or  disloyalty  against  the  sovereign  power  of  die 
land,  of  perfidiousness  to  the  commonwealth,  of  prefierrii^  o& 
fending  subjects  before  the  laws  and  justice,  the  will  of  ^he  king 
above  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  and  consequently 
above  his  own  welfare ;  and  that  I  should  be  guilty  of  giv- 
ing up  the  land  to  blood,  or  to  much  worse,  under  pretence 
of  avoiding  blood  in  a  necessary  defence  of  all  that  is  dev 
to  us."  *i 

'  The  Holy  Commonwealth'  was  published  at  a  very  eritieal 
time,  just  as  Richard  Cromwell  was  falling,  and  before  it  ai^ 
peared  whether  a  republic  or  the  old  monarchy  was  to  occuny  has 
place.  **  It  was  written,"  the  author  tells  us,  *'  while  the  Loid 
Protector,  prudently,  pioubly,  faithfully,  to  his  immortal  homrar, 
did  exercise  the  government."  Unfortunately,  with  Rirhard  M 
the  liberties  of  England  for  many  a  year;  and  the 

1  Holy  Commonwealth,  pp.  486, 487. 
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came  to  be,  took  care  to  remember  the  alleged  uiib  of  Ijul 
committed  in  thb  work.  It  Mra«  often  quoted  a§|aiii8t;hiiii4'a^ 
its  sentiments  greatly  misrepresented.  Among  others^  it  wifB 
attacked  by  Thomas  Tomkins,  a  high-church  cliergymanj  aii4 
a  decided  opposer  of  toleration  and  the  privileges  of  the  diite!^ 
ers  after  the  Restoration,  in  his  ^  Rebers  Plea  exanuned  j  or| 
Mr.  Baxter's  Judgment  concerning  the  late  War.'  1660.  4tp. 
Tomkins  was  the  nephew  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  Baxter,  tfi 
prebendary  at  Worcester,  where  he  was  a  schoolboy  when  Baxr 
ter  lived  in  the  county.  Afteri writing  this  book  he  was  created 
a  doctor,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
Baxter  says,  his  '  Rebel's  Plea'  ^'  was  a  confutation  of  tu^ 
passages  in  his  '  Holy  Commonwealth,'  as  he  least  understood^ 
and  could  make  most  odious."'  This  is  not  the  only  book 
which  Tomkins  wrote  against  the  Nonconformists,  He  w«9 
author  of  ^  The  Inconveniencies  of  Toleration ;  or  the  Modeni 
Pleas  of  Toleration  considered;'  a  book  on  which  Baxter 
"bestows  some  animadversions  in  his  ^  Apology  for  the  Nonooii-* 
formists'  Ministry.'  The  author  was  in  high  esteem  with  Shel- 
don, who  made  htm  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  conferred  on-  Um 
other  preferments.  ■ 

Beside  this  direct  attack,  all  the  political  adversaries  of  Bax« 
ter,  such  as  Morley,^  L'Estrange,  Long,  and  others,  took  occii- 
sion  to  reproach  him  for  the  sentiments  of  this  book.  At  las^ 
in  company  with  some  of  the  writings  of  Owen,  Locke,  and 
other  friends  of  British  freedom,  it  was  consigned  to  the  fire  by 
a  decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  reflected  honour 
rather  than  disgrace  on  Baxter ;  and  was  in  due  time,  as  has 
been  mentioned  elsewhere,  amply  avenged  on  the  time-serving 
body  which  thus  dishonoured  itself. 

Long  before  that  time,  however,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
incessant  attacks  made  upon  him,^  on  account  of  this  waAf 

'  Life,  part  ii.  p.  374.  •  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  UL  p.  1047. 

*  Bishop  Morley  declares  that  it  was  on  account  of  th«  tcotiBicnti  afowatf 
ill  the  *  Holy  Co nimon wealth  '  he  refused  to  allow  Baxter  to  pfcach  io  kit 
diocese  ;  aud  Uiat  he  told  him  so  when  he  waited  on  him  to  ohtsio  ptnnis- 
sion  to  resume  his  labours  at  Kidderminster :  which  he  allffea  Baxter  coa* 
reeled.  This  does  no  credit  to  the  bishop  ;  and  only  shows  bow  daofsroos  H 
then  was  for  a  man  to  preach  the  Gospel,  or  be  a  friend  to  the  Ubertits  of  hii 
country. — See  the  Bishop  of  Wmckesitr* $  VmS^al^n^ 

"  One  of  the  most  furious  attacks  made  on  Baxter,  in  which  the '  Holy  GoM* 
nionwealth '  is  referred  to,  was  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Edward  Pcltit» 
M.A.,  in  a  work  eutitled  ^  Visions  of  Govemmenly'  published  in  1684*  „  Aflir 
misre])resentiD{^  the  principles,  and  calumniatiPf  the  ditmcter,  of  Bftitir»  he 
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he  published  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  '  lAfe  of  Futhy' 
printed  in   1670,  his  regret  for  having  published  the  book, 
and  recalls  it.     The  document  is  very  curious,  and  failed  to 
answer  its   purpose.     The  scripta  manet  was  too   powerful 
for  Baxter's  declaration  of  non  scriptum.    *'  Let  the  reader 
know/'  he  says,  ^^  that  whereas  the  bookseller  hath  in  the 
catalogue  of  my  books^  named  my  '  Holy  Commonwealth,  or 
Toiitical  Aphorisms/  I  do  hereby  recall  the  said  book^  and  pro* 
fess  my  repentance  that  ever  I  published  it,  and  that  not  only 
for  some  bye- passages,  but  in  respect  of  the  secondary  part  of  the 
very  scope  ;  though  the  first  part  of  it,  which  is  the  defence  of 
God  and  reason,  I  recant  not.     But  this  revocation  I  make  with 
these  provisoes  :  that  I  reverse  not  all  the  matter  of  the  book, 
nor  all  that  more  than  one  have  accused,  as  e.  ff*  the  assertion 
that  all  human  powers  arc  limited  by  God ;  and  if  I  may  not 
be  pardoned  for  not  defying  Deity  and  humanity^  I  shall  prefier 
that  ignominy  before  their  present  triumph  and  /a$tu»^  wfae 
defy  them :  ^  that  I  make  not  this  recantation  to  the  milituy 

puts  into  tlic  mouth  of  llradshaw, — whom  he  infamously  repreicnU  at  pmi* 

ileiituf  hill,btstowin<^thf  crown  on  liaxtcr,  in  a  contest  bctwecu  him,  llobhct^ 

and  Neville,  for  iire-ciuiucncc, — the  following^  invective  :  **  If  he,  wbMc  §tUk 

it  faction,  wihuse  religion  is  rel>elliun,  whose  prayers  are  spdb,  wboat  |iia^|  k 

naipc,  nrhose  purity  is  the  gall  of  bitterociis,  who  can  cant  and  recaat  wmA 

cant  a^^ain,  who  can  transform  himself  into  as  many  shapes  as  Lucifer,  (who 

is  never  more  a  devil  than  when  an  angt\  of  li^^ht,  and  like  hinif  who, 

of  his  perfections,  first  rebelled  in  heaven,)  proud  of  bis  imapnai^j 

pretend:}  to  rule  and  govern,  and  consequently  rebel  on  earth,  be  tbc 

politician,  then  make  room  for  Mr.  Uaxter.   Let  hlui  come  in  and  be  cnMnMd 

witli  wreaths  of  serpents,  and  chaplets  of  odders  ;  let  his  triampbant  chariot 

be  a  pulpit,  drawn  on  the  wheels  of  cannon  by  a  brace  of  wolvca  in  alMtp'e 

clothing;  let  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  whom,  out  of  ifnoranMi  hs 

has  vilified ;  the  reverend  and  learned  prelates,  whom,  out  of  pride  and  ■•- 

lice,  he  has  abused,  belied,  and  persecuted;  the  most  righteous  kinp,  vhsM 

munler,  (I  speak  my  o\Tn  and  his  hense,)  contrary  to  the  light  of  all  raUgioB, 

laws,  reason,  and  conscience,  he  has  justified,  then  denied,  tbea  agaia  ii^ 

again  and  again  justified  ;  let  them  all  l>e  bound  in  chains  to  attead  bia  iafer- 

iial  triumph  to  his  *  Saint's  Everlasting  Ilest/  then  make  roon,  Sc 

Pharisees,  hypocrites.  Atheists,  and  politicians,  (or  the  greatcat  rebel 

and  next  to  him  that  fell  from  heaven/'— Of  the  author  of  tbia  nalIpWBt| 

duction  I  can  give  no  account.     Besi«le  his  *  Visions  of  GoTemmeBt,* 

which  this  extract  is  given,  I  have  two  other  Uioks  of  bit,  *Tba  VUaaol 

Purgator}',*   1(>80,  and  <  The  Visions  of  the  Reformation,' 1683.    TkayaM 

discover  marks  of  genius,   though  they  leave  it  difficult  to  dlviae  tha 

cliaracter  of  their  author.  In  an  engraved  title  to  the  *  Visions  of  GmriffMM 

Charles  II.  is  represented  trampling  on  a  monster  with  tbree 

Grand  Turk,  the  Pope,  and  a  Presbyterian.    The  head  of  the  Preabyttriai  U 

eviiiently  intended  for  Riehanl  iiaxtcr ! 

■In  this  passage  ilaxter  alludes  particularly  to  Bishop  Morley^  mho  vtaA* 
cated  himself  from  the  charj;e  of  being  **  a  deficr  of  Deity  aiad  bwenl^a** 
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fury  and  rebellious  pride  and  tumult  against  wbioh  I  wrotr  iU 
nor  would  have  them  hence  take  any  encouragement  for  UqM* 
nitence :  that  though  I  dislike  the  Roman  clergy's  writin|;  f6 
much  of  politics,  and  detest /ninisters  meddling  in  state  ma^^^' 
without  necessity  or  a  certain  call ;  yet  I  hold  it  not  simply  iipr 
beseeming  a  divine^  to  expound  the  fifth  commandment^  nor  jtjp 
show  the  dependence  of  human  powers  on  the  divine,  nor.  to 
instruct  subjects  to  obey  with  j  udgment  and  for  conscience*  sakiii 
that  I  protest  against  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  all  otlmp 
that  were  not  of  the  same  time  and  place,  as  to  the  mental  ceiU 
sure  either  of  the  book  or  revocation,  as  being  ignorant  of  the 
true  reasons  of  them  both.  Which  things  provided,  ,1  he^Jdbj 
under  my  hand,  as  much  as  in  me  lieth,  reverse  the  bookj  wiii 
desire  the  world  to  take  it  as  non  scripiumJ'  r  •         '[ 

llie  reasons  which  influenced  him  to  take  this  singular  8tc|u 
he  assigns  very  openly  and  candidly  in  the  following  passage  of 
his  Life :  **  Ever  since  the  king  came  in,  that  book  of  mine  'w^ 
preached  against  before  the  king,  spoken  agiunst  in  the  ffo^ 
liament,  and  wrote  against  by  such  as  desired  my  ruin.  Money^ 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  many  after  him,  branded  it  with  item^ 
son,  and  the  king  was  still  told  that  I  would  not  retract  Ity  tKtt 
was  still  of  the  same  mind,  ready  to  raise  another  war ;  and 
a  person  not  to  be  endured.  New  books  every  year  came  out 
against  it ;  and  even  men  that  had  been  taken  for  sober  and 
religious,  when  they  had  a  mind  for  preferment,  and  to  be  takeii 
notice  of  at  court  and  by  the  prelates,  did  fall  on  preaching  or 
writing  against  me,  and  especially  against  this  book,  as  the 
most  probable  means  to  accomplish  their  ends.  When  I  bad 
endured  this  ten  years,  and  found  no  stop,  but  that  still  they 
proceeded  to  make  me  odious  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  and 
seeking  my  utter  ruin  this  way,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  remove 
this  stuml)ling-bIock  out  of  their  way,  and  without  recanting  any 
particular  doctrine  in  it,  to  revoke  the  book  and  disown  it,  de» 
Hiring  the  reader  to  take  it  as  non  scripium,  and  telling  bun 

llail  the  bisltup's  notions  uf  the  divine  character  lieen  more  correct,  tad  Ms 
puUticul  theulo^y  mure  accordant  with  the  Bihle,  he  would  have  been  Ml 
known  at  court,  and  would  uot  ba?e  gloried  in  d«pri?iug  Richard  Baztor  olm 
liceiis'e  to  pri'ach  tbc  Gospel. 

T  Ui.^hup  Morley  makes  some  very  severe  itricturea  on  this  recantatkm, 
a<i  Hcll  a)»  ou  the  <  Holy  Conimouwcalth '  itself.  He  conAidera,  with  Mime  Jus. 
tico,  that  the  rccauiution  in  very  equivocal,  and  affords  little  evidence  tiMii 
Haxti'r  had  chan<;:i'(i  lii<  niiud.  To  a  mau  of  his  hl|fh-chnrch  priuciptes  itne^ 
cessariiy  appeared  very  u usati) factory .^S<e  the  Concbuum  of  hh  i^htikaHmi 
pp.  1— 1j. 
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that  I  repented  of  the  writing  of  it.  And  so  I  did,  yet  telling 
him  that  I  retracted  none  of  tlic  doctrine  of  the  first  pait^  which 
was  to  prove  the  monarchy  of  God :  but  for  the  mJl^  of  the 
whole  second  part,  I  repented  that  I  wrote  it;  for  I  was. re- 
solved, at  least,  to  have  this  much  to  say  against  all  that  aitter 
wrote,  and  preached,  and  talked  against  it,  that  I  had  revoked 
that  book,  and  therefore  should  not  defend  it.  The  incessant 
bloody  malice  of  the  reproachcrs  made  me  heartily  wisbj  oa 
two  or  three  accounts,  that  I  had  never  written  it ;  because  i( 
was  done  just  at  the  fall  of  the  government,  and  was  buried  in 
our  ruins,  and  never  that  I  know  of  did  any  great  good ;  be- 
cause I  find  it  best  for  ministers  to  meddle,  as  little  as  may  be, 
with  matters  of  polity,  how  great  soever  their  provocations  may 
be  :  and  therefore  I  wish  that  I  had  never  written  on  any  such 
subject.  {I  repented  also  that  I  meddled  against  Vane  and  Har- 
rington, which  was  the  second  part  in  defence  of  monarchy, 
seeing  that  the  consequents  had  been  no  better,  and  that  my 
reward  had  been  to  be  silenced,  imprisoned,  turned  out  of  al^ 
and  reproached  implacably  and  incessantly  as  criminal^  and 
never  like  to  see  an  end  of  it.  He  that  had  wrote  for  so  little^ 
and  so  great  displeasure,  might  be  tempted,  as  vireU  as  I,  to 
wish  that  he  had  sat  still,  and  let  God  and  man  alone^  with 
matters  of  civil  polity.  Though  I  was  not  convinced  of  many 
errors  in  that  book,  so  called  by  some  accusers,  yet  I  repented 
the  writing  of  it  as  an  infelicity,  and  as  that  which  did  no 
good,  but  hurt.'^ ' 

Various  opinions  will  be  entertained  of  this  singular  mode  of 
recalling  a  printed  work ;  and  it  may  seem  improper^  in  the  face 
of  Baxter's  own  protest  against  the  judgment  of  posterity^  re- 
specting both  the  book  and  its  revocation,  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  on  the  matter.  But  all  such  protests  are  v^n;  whatb 
published  is  public  property,  and  no  man  has  a  right,  after  pub- 
lishing a  book,  to  protest  against  others  forming  or  ezpresaing  an 
opinion  of  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  Baxter  ever  changed  hie 
mind  respecting  the  substance  of  the  sentiments  of  his  *  Holy 
Commonwealth,'  but  he  regretted  their  publication,  as  he 
became  thereby  involved  in  disputes  which  were  foreign  from 
the  nature  of  his  principal  occupation,  and  exposed  himself  to 
reproach,  which,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  he  would  mther  have 
avoided.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  had  the  book  not 
been  published,  but  that  being  done,  it  is  to  be  regretted  lie 

*  Life,  part  iiL  pp.  71, 72. 
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should  have  thus  recalled  it*  It  ccmtains  Botiuii^  of  whick  he 
had  any  reason  to  be  ashamed.  The  passages  of  it  moK 
objected  to,  are  the  parts  which  of  all  others  are  mostcreditiible 
to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  Baxter ;  and  respecting  wbidll 
there  is  now  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  in  this  enlightened 
country.  I  will  not,  however,  defend  the  political  eonsistene|r 
of  Baxter.  In  these  passages,  he  avows  principles  and  approves 
of  conduct  not  reconcilable  with  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine^ 
of  Hooker,  on  which  I  have  remarked  in  another  chapter.  An4f 
indeed,  in  the  '  Holy  Commonwealth'  itself,  there  are  por- 
tions that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  harmonize.  Considering 
also  what  part  he  acted  in  connexion  with  the  army  of  tho 
commonwealth,  and  the  defence  which  he  makes  of  his  ovm 
conduct,  he  ought  to  have  been  more  sparing  in  his  censures 
of  others  who,  in  these  affairs,  do  not  appear  to  have  acted 
differently  from  himself,  or  to  have  been  influenced  in  tlu»r 
conduct  by  motives  less  pure  or  patriotic,* 

In  1 680,  Baxter  published  his  ^  Church  History  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bishops,  and  their  Councils  Abbreviated/  lliis  is 
a  quarto  volume  of  more  than  500  pages,  and,  though  chiefly  a 
compilation,  must  have  cost  the  author  very  conuderable  laboufp 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  leading  transactions  of  Christian 
princes  and  popes,  and  of  the  principal  heresies  and  contro- 
versies till  the  Reformation.  Its  object  is  to  inform  the  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  the  ancient  churches,  and  to  correct  many  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions  that  prevail  respecting  the  heresies  of 
former  times,  and  the  means  employed  to  destroy  or  promote 
them. 

*  Baxter  tells  a  curious  anecdote  reipectio^  Dr.  South  in  conntaion  with 
his  *  Holy  Cummon wealth/  *'  Bifbop  Morley  bavinf  preferred  a  yonng  BNUi 
named  Mr.  S —  orator  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  flnenty  witty  istiriil, 
and  one  that  was  some  time  mentioned  to  me  to  b«  my  rnralci  atlfldilsiieUi 
ster;  this  man,  bein^  household  chaplain  to  the  lord  chancellor,  was  ap- 
]K»iDtcd  to  preach  beftire  the  kin(,  where  the  crowd  had  hig^  cxpectstSoM  of 
some  vehement  satire.  But  when  he  had  preached  a  quarter  of  an  honr  be  ivas 
utterly  at  a  loss,  and  so  unable  to  recollect  himself,  that  he  could  fo  ao  tn^ 
ther,  but  cried  *  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  our  iofirmltiet,'  and  ••  cama  dowa. 
About  a  month  after,  they  were  resolved  yet  that  Mr.  8—  sboald  prcaeh 
the  same  sermon  before  the  kin|^,  and  not  lose  his  expected  applaoM  |  aad 
l»reach  it  he  did,  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  with  no  adnnifatloa  at  all  af 
the  bearers;  and,  for  his  encouraf^ment,  the  sennon  waa 'printed.  Whan 
it  was  prinU'd,  mauy  desired  to  see  what  words  they  were  that  he  waa  stopped 
at  the  tir>t  time,  and  they  found  in  the  printed  copy  all  that  ht  had  aald  inS, 
and  one  of  the  next  passafes,  which  he  was  to  have  dclireredi  waa  afsinal  SM 
for  my  <  Holy  Commonwealth/  *'^ltfe,  part  li.  p.  380. 
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Ecclesiastical  history  is  a  very  important  branch  of  Btudy^ 
but  one  which  is  attended  with  many  difficulties.  The  widelj- 
spread  and  diversified  circumstances  of  the  Christian  church, 
even-  from  the  earliest  period,  render  it  difficult  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  views  of  many  events  in  which  it  was  coQcerned* 
Those  events  were  seldom  recorded  at  the  time,  or  by  the  per- 
sons who  lived  on  the  spot.  The  early  writers  who  undertook 
to  give  the  history  of  the  church,  were  not  well  skilled  in  the 
laws  of  historic  truth  and  evidence,  nor  always  well  fitted  to 
apply  those  laws.  Opinions  and  statements  scattered  over 
the  pages  of  tlie  fathers  and  their  successors,  are  often  vague, 
discordant,  and  unsatisfactory,  presenting  almost  endless  per- 
plexity, or  matter  of  debate.  While  these  and  other  causes 
contribute  to  render  ecclesiastical  history  very  difficulty  they 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  it  in  modern  times,  look  at  the 
subjects  of  their  investigation  through  mediums  which  tend  to 
colour  or  distort  most  of  the  facts  passing  under  their  review. 
Their  associations  and  habits  of  thinking  lead  them  unconscious- 
ly to  attach  modem  ideas  to  ancient  terms  and  usages.  'Die 
word  church,  for  instance,  ahnost  invariably  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  body  allied  to  the  state,  and  holding  the  orthodox  creed. 
The  heretics  of  church  history  are  generally  regarded  as  men  of 
erroneous  principles  and  immoral  lives.  Councils  arc  bodies 
representative,  and  clothed  with  something  approaching  to  in- 
fallible authority.  iVishops  are  not  regarded  as  pastors  of  par- 
ticular congregations,  but  ecclesiastical  rulers'  of  provinces. 
All  these  things  tend  greatly  to  bewilder  and  perplex  an  in- 
quirer into  the  true  state  of  the  profession  of  Christianity  during 
a  long  succession  of  <iges  3  and  from  their  distracting  influence, 
even  the  strongest  minds  can  scarcely  be  protected.  Impartia- 
lity is  commonly  professed,  and,  in  most  instances,  honestly  in- 
tended, but  very  rarely  exercised. 

That  Baxter  should  be  altogether  free  from  prejudice  is  not 
to  I>e  supposed*  iiut  as  he  Iield  with  none  of  the  great  leading 
parties  of  his  own  day  on  the  subject  of  church  government,  he 
was  as  likely  as  most  men  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  while  total 
regardlessness  of  the  influence  which  Iiis  discoveries  or  their 
promulgation  might  have  upon  his  own  circumiitances,  must 
have  operated  powerfully  in  securing  an  honest  declaration 
of  truth.  ^ 

*  In  the  ictrtidiictioii  Haxtrralluilo^  toDr.  llcyUu'suiijiistaftpcrftiontoa  IIm 
Pre8b)'teriaus,  and  his  scvMiiiiis  uiiconcvru  ul)out  the  shed Jiu;  of  bloud  ; 
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Hi$  representation  of  the  reason  for  undertaking  this  ppb- 
lication,  and  especially  the  testimony  he  bears  respecting  the 
chief  causes  of  the  evils  and  contentions  which  have  afflicted  the 
Christian  church,  are  exceedingly  important. 

^^  I  found  by  the  people  of  London,  that  many,  influenced 
by  the  late  confusions  in  this  land,  had  got  an  apprehension  that 
all  schism  and  disorder  came  from  ministers  and  people  re- 
sisting the  bishops,  and  that  prelacy  is  the  means  to  cure  schism; 
so  that  seeing  what  church  tyranny  hath  done  in  the'world^ 
they  fly  to  it  for  refuge  against  that  mischief  which  it  doth  prin« 
cipally  introduce.  Wherefore  I  wrote  the  history  of  prelacyi 
or  a  contraction  of  all  the  history  of  the  church,  especi^Iy  Bib* 
nius  and  Baronius,  and  others,  of  councils ;  to  show  by  the 
testimony  of  their  greatest  flatterers  what  the  councils  and  con- 
tentions of  prelates  have  done.  But  the  history,  even  as  deli- 
vered by  Binnius  himself,  was  so  ugly  and  frightful  to  me  in  the 
perusing,  that  I  was  afraid  lest  it  should  prove,  when  opened  by 
me,  a  temptation  to  some  to  contemn  Christianity  itself  for  the 
sake  and  crimes  of  such  a  clergy.  As  an  antidote,  therefore^  I 
prefixed  the  due  commendation  of  the  better,  humble  sort  of 
pastors.  But  I  must  profess  that  the  history  of  prelacy  and  cono- 
cils,  doth  assure  me  that  all  the  schisms  and  confusions  that 
have  been  caused  by  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  or  any  of  the 
])opular,  unruly  sectaries,  have  been  but  as  flea-bitings  to  the 
church,  in  comparison  of  the  wounds  that  prelatical  usurpation, 
contention,  and  heresies,  have  caused.  I  am  so  far  from  won- 
dering that  all  Baronius's  industry  was  thought  necessary  to 
put  the  best  visor  on  such  actions,  that  I  wonder  the  Papists 
have  not  rather  employed  all  their  wit,  care,  and  power,  to 
get  the  histories  of  councils  burnt  and  forgotten  in  the  world  ; 
that  they  might  have  only  their  own  oral,  flexible  tradition 
to  deliver  to  mankind ;  what  their  interest,  pro  re  nata,  shall 
require."*^ 

The  first  part  of  the  work,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  primitive  churches,  showing  roost  satisfactorily  that  they 
ivcre  single  congregations  under  the  government  of  their  respec- 
tive pastors  or  bishops;  with  the  rise  of  diocesan  episcopacy^  and 
the  progress  of  corruption,  till  Christianity  became  amalgamated 

bnmght  upon  hiro  a  fierce  rejoinder  from  Vernon,  in  hii  preface  to  Hcjlin'i 
Lire,  with  the  reprtition  of  the  story  of  Baxter's  killing  a  many  at  the 
of  hi<  hloody  disposition  ;  and  tome  rtmirki  on  the  cburpb  biatofyt 
c  Life,  part  iii.  pp.  18l«  1S2. 
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with  secular  things  and  placed  under  the  power  of  dvil  gorern* 
ment,  is  the  most  important. 

The  views  and  reasonings  contained  in  thu  portion  of  die 
work,  are  fully  supported  by  the  best  authorities.  I  regret  that 
my  limits  render  it  impracticable  to  make  quotations :  and  to 
follow  him  through  his  account  of  popes  and  councils^  would  be 
unprofitable.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned^  church  history  is  little 
better  than  a  record  of  human  depravity  and  impiety  mider  the 
name  of  religion.  It  is  an  almost  unbroken  exhibition  of  the 
lust  and  abuse  of  power — of  irreligious  arrogance  and  dominm- 
tion — of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature,  seeking  their 
gratification^  and  displaying  their  most  malignant  qualities^  in 
combination  with  a  pretended  regard  to  the  interests  of  die 
pure  and  holy  religion  of  Jesus. 

This  work  of  our  indefatigable  author  did  not  pass  widi- 

out  animadversion.    It  wan  attacked  by  a  clergyman  named 

Morrice  or  Maurice,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  in  an 

anonymous  work,  entitled  ^  A  Vindication  of  the  Primidve 

Church  Diocesan  Episcopacy :  in  answer  to  Mr.  Baxter's  Chnrdi 

History,  as  also  to  some  parts  of  his  Treatise  of  Episeopncy/ 

1 682.  8vo.  The  great  object  of  this  work  is  to  shake  the  sndio* 

rity  of  Baxter's  statements,  and  to  vindicate  the  bishops  from 

what  is  laid  to  their  charge.    This  led  Baxter  to  write  and  poi^ 

lish  his '  True  History  of  Councils  Enlarged  and  Defended/  16SS. 

4 to.    This  work  is  written  with  very  considerable  vigoor  a&d 

spirit,  and  is  in  some  respects  more  interesting  than  the  fc 

Baxter  was  stung  and  roused  by  some  of  the  reproadica 

misrepresentations  of  his  adversary,  and  defends  himself 

cccdingly  well.    He  was  accused  of  want  of  leammg,  and  ef 

want  of  accuracy ;  of  misquoting  and  mistranslating  his  andioii- 

ties.    The  following  extract  contains  a  piece  of  his  own  hiatory, 

as  well  as  a  view  of  the  extent  of  his  reading,  and  of  die 

thorities  which  he  used  ;  it  is  therefore  curious : 

*^  Seeing  these  things  are  thought  just  matter  for  oar 
turn,  I  will  crave  the  reader's  patience  while  I  tell  him 
truth.  It  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  since  I  read  die  Ger* 
man  history  in  the  collections  of  Freherus,  Reubenis^  and  Pia- 
torius,  and  about  thirtv  vears  since  I  read  the  cdllcctiuui  of 
Goldastus.  The  Magdeburgers,  Osiander,  Sleidan,  or  any  auch 
Protestants,  I  thought  vain  to  allege  to  Papists.  About  aewn 
or  eight  years  ago,  1  was  accused  for  preaching,  and  fined  fay 
Sir  Tliomas  Davis }  and  the  warrant  was  sent  by  him  to  8b 
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Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,  to  levy  it  on  me  by  c&treit.  I  bad  M 
way  to  avoid  it,  but  bond  fide  to  make  wvay  all  that  I  hid. 
Among  the  rest,  I  made  away  my  library;  only  borrowmg part 
of  it  for  my  use.  I  purposed  to  have  given  it  almost  all  to  Caim* 
bridge,  in  New  England;  but  Mr.  Thomas  Knowles,  who  knew 
their  library,  told  me  that  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  had  already  givell 
them  the  Fathers,  Councils,  and  Schoolmen^  and  that  it  wak 
history  and  commentators  which  they  wanted.  Whereopoo  I 
sent  them  some  of  my  commentators,  and  some  historians,  among 
which  were,  Freherua*,  Reuberus',  and  Pistorios*  collectiotis| 
and  Nauclerus,  Sabellicus,  Thuanus.  Jos.  Scaliger,  &c.  ()ol- 
dastus  I  kept  by  me,  (as  borrowed,)  and  many  more  which 
I  could  not  spare ;  the  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen,  I  waa 
stopped  from  sending.  Now,  whether  I  was  unacquainted 
with  those  that  partly  stand  yet  at  my  elbow,  and  winch  I  htd 
read  so  long  ago,  must  depend  on  the  credit  of  my  memory } 
which,  I  confess,  of  late  has  grown  weak :  but  not  so  weak  aa 
to  think  that  Marquardus  Freherus  vras  not  one  ndan,  and  a  Fb- 
latinate  Councillor,  though  it  hb  na»nes  that  I  moitforgj^  Wh^ 
I  gave  not  the  christian  names  of  Reubenis  and  Pistoriitt^  whe- 
ther because  I  forgot  them,  or  because  I  minded  not  so  small  a 
thing,  not  dreaming  what  would  be  inferred  from  it,  I  remember 
not.  But  when  I  wrote  that  abridgment,  I  made  use  of  none 
that  I  thought  the  Papists  would  except  against.  For  the  first 
ages,  I  gathered  what  I  remembered  out  of  the  Fathers,  and  out 
of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Evagrius,  Theodoret,  the  TVi- 
partite,  Nicephorus,  Liberatus,  Brev.  Victor  Vtic,  Bede,  and 
such  others  as  are  by  them  received.  Beside  which,  I  prin- 
cipally followed  and  epitomized  Binnius  and  Crab,  and  partly 
Baronius,  with  Platina,  Onuphrius  Panunius,  Stella,  Petavins, 
and  others  of  their  own.  I  resolved  I  would  not*  so  much  aa 
open  Goldastus,  or  any  Protestant  collector,  that  they  might 
not  except  against  their  credit,  and  reject  them  as  malicioiiSi 
cursed  heretics.  Therefore,  even  those  histories  which  be  hi  0(d* 
dastusy  I  would  not  take  as  out  of  him,  but  some  of  them  from 
the  books  published  by  others,  and  some  as  dted  by  BimmtSy 
Petavius,  or  other  such  :  and  this  is  now  the  proof  of  my  vanitf. 
^^  He  accuseth  me  for  not  using  Valesius'  edition  of  Eoae- 
1)ius,  and  those  editions  of  the  councils  which  he  accounted! 
the  best.  To  which  I  say,  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  buy  them, 
nor  can  keep  them  if  I  had  thenu  Must  none  write  bat  rich 
men  ?  llic  French  councils  would  cost  more  than  many  of  aa 
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are  worth.     ^V*c  have  had  no  ecclesiastical  maintenance  these 
nineteen  years^  and  we  cannot  keep  the  books  we  have. 

"  As  for  my  using  Hanmcr's  translation  of  Eusebius  and 
SocratcSy  my  case  was  as  before  described.  Valeaius  I  had  not; 
Grynreus  I  made  use  of  heretofore.  J3ut  since  I  was,  by  con- 
straint^ deprived  both  of  my  books  and  money  to  buy  more^ 
when  I  wrote  that  abridgment,  I  had  only  Hanmer's  transla- 
tion left  me :  and  if  that  sort  of  men  who  forced  me  to  give 
away  my  books,  to  keep  them  from  being  distrained  on,  will 
make  use  of  this  to  prove  me  ignorant  of  them,  the  matter  is 
very  small  to  me. 

"  If  you  say  I  should  not  then  have  written,  I  answer,  Could 
they  so  have  silenced  ns  in  the  pulpit,  they  had  more  answered 
their  own  judgment  than  mine.  I  had  no  use  for  critics,  nor  for 
any  thing  in  Eusebius  and  Socrates  that  depends  on  the  credit 
of  the  translator."  ** 

There  is  something  very  stinging  in  this  and  some  other  pas- 
sages  of  the  present  work,  as  applied  to  the  party  by  whom 
Baxter  was  chiefly  opposed.  His  defence  of  himself  ngmnst 
the  other  misrepresentations  of  this  author,  which  refer  both  to 
his  work  and  to  himself,  are,  in  general,  very  satisfactory,  but 
do  not  require  to  be  gone  into. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  he  gives  some  account  of  Job 
Ludolph's  *  History  of  Ethiopia.'  He  then,  in  reply  toL'Estrange, 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  readiest  method  of  confuting  Mr. 
Baxter,  by  noticing  the  story  of  his  killing  a  man,  adding 
the  true  account  of  that  affair,  which  has  been  given  in  the 
first  part  of  these  memoirs.  Annexed  to  the  work  is  an  admir- 
able anonymous  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  David  Clarkson,  '  Dioceaan 
Churches  not  yet  Discovered  in  Primitive  Times ;  or,  a  Defence 
of  the  Answer  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet.'  Clarkson  is  well  known  ss 
the  colleague  and  successor  of  Dr.  Owen.  On. this  occauon, 
Baxter  and  he,  though  an  Independent,  wrote  in  conjunction. 
They  were  agreed  on  the  main  points  in  dispute,  viz.,  that  dio- 
cesan episcopacy  was  not  the  primitive  form  of  church  govern* 
ment,  but  a  departure  from  it.  Clarkson  was  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  moderation,  and  of  more  accurate  learning  than 
Baxter,  though  far  from  equal  to  him  in  acuteness  and  eon* 
troversial  talents.* 

*  *  True  History  of  Councils  Defended/  pp.  56 — 59. 

•  Wood  (Athen.  Oxoii.  vol.  iv.  p.  328)  says  Clarkson  aftenrtnlt  dliiiwasf 
this  book,  tliuuj^b  on  what  authority  h«  docs  not  say.    He  afterwaids 
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Biaxter  also  speaks^  on  his  title-page,  of  a  detectuni  of  the 
false  history  of  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ro6S|  in 
Ireland.  He  refers  to  a  publication  of  Bishop  WetenhaiF«« 
entitled,  ^  The  Protestant  Peace-Maker/  published  in  1682 ;  in 
a  postscript  to  which  are  some  notes  on  several  of  Baxter^a 
writing  for  peace.  His  lordship  evidently  did  not  understand 
the  subject  on  which  he  wrote.  His  strictures  are  feeble,  and 
undeserving  of  the  attention  which  Baxter  bestowed  on  them. 
^fhe  two  works  on  church  history,  which  we  have  now  noticed, 
with  the  treatise  on  episcopacy,  are  among  the  best  of  Baxter's 
writings,  which  have  not  been  re-published,  and  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  inquirers  into  the  affairs  of  the  church, ' 

The  '  Breviat  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Baxter,  with 
some  account  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hanmer,'  was  published 
shortly  after  Mrs.  Baxter's  death,  in  1681.  Of  this  little  work 
considerable  use  has  already  been  made,  in  noticing  Baxter's 
marriage,  and  his  wife's  death.  Of  Mrs.  Baxter  it  is  uut 
necessary  again  to  speak ;  she  possessed  great  piety,  enei^, 
and  benevolence,  and  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  wife  of 
such  a  man.  His  account  of  her  is  full  of  affection,  very  mi« 
nute,  and  very  faithful ;  as  it  records  some  of  her  failings,  aa 
well  as  her  virtues.  It  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  author. 
He  mentions  in  the  preface,  that  in  his  wife's  will  he  was  par* 
ticularly  requested  to  re-print  five  hundred  copies  of  the  funeral 
sermon  for  her  mother,  written  in  1661,  which  leads  him  to 
give  some  account  of  his  writing  the  biographical  sketch  of  his 
wife  and  of  some  other  individuals  of  his  familv. 

^^  Being  thus  obliged,  by  her  request,  mine  own  affections 
urged  me  to  premise  this  Breviat  of  her  own  Life ;  written,  ( 

lished  «  very  admirable  tract,  <  Primitive  Episcopacy  stated  and  cleared  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Ancient  Records.'  168S.  8vo.  To  this  wo'rk  Maoricf, 
then  a  Dr.,  published  an  answer,  in  a  <  Defence  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy.*  169]* 
8vu.  Dr.  Maurice  tias  a  person  of  very  considerable  learoiu|(,  of  which  he 
Koems  sufficiently  sensible  in  bis  controversy  with  Baxter. 

'  There  is  one  fact  mentioned  in  bis  *  True  History  of  Cotracils  Defended/ 
which  ou^ht  tu  be  mentioned.  It  throws  some  li|^ht  on  the  chari^e  of  perse* 
ciitin^:  the  Episcopalians,  preferred  a^ust  Cromwell  and  his  party.  *'  In  the 
days  of  the  usurpers  I  moved  for  a  petition,  that,  when  they  granted  liberty  of 
conscience  to  so  many  others,  they  would  grant  liberty  for  the  full  e&ercisc  of 
the  Episcopal  ^vemment  to  all  that  deserved  it.  Mmi  the  Bykcwptti  fmiff 
that  I  npahe  to  wtmld  not  endure  it,  at  hmtrnf  what  hart  Ithertg  wmUd  kt  la 
their  cause,  unlets  they  could  kav€  tht  nttrd  to  tupfftu  tkott  tkml  ff'iM  Ml  It 
their  rrasofu,** — p.  131. 
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confess,  under  the  power  of  melting  grief,  and  therefiore  perhaps 
with  the  less  prudent  judgment ;  but  not  with  the  leaa,  but  thd 
more  truth,  for  passionate  weakness  poureth  out  all»  which 
greater  prudence  may  conceal.  Conscionable  men's  luslories 
are  true,  but  if  they  be  also  wise,  they  tell  us  but  some  part  of 
truth  }  concealing  that  which  would  do  harm,  and  which  the 
depraved  world  cannot  bear  without  abusing  it.  But  we  that 
are  less  wise  tell  all  the  truth,  too  little  regarding  how  mcD  will 
receive  it. 

"  And  hence  comes  all  history,  which  hath  not  evidence  equal 
to  natural,  to  be  of  less  credit  than  most  men  think  ;  while  bad 
men  lie,  and  good  men  leave  out  so  much  of  the  truths  as  makev 
the  rest  to  be  as  another  thing  than  altogether  it  would  appear. 

"And  having  purposed  to  write  this  breviat  concemiiig  toy 
dear  wife,  God  having,  the  same  year,  taken  away  two  more  oC 
my  ancient  family,  1  wrote  a  breviat  of  their  lives  also.  One 
was  my  excellent,  holy  mother-in-law,  Mary  the  daughter  oC 
Sir  Thomas  Hunks,  widow  to  my  dear  father.  She  was  pne  of 
the  most  humble,  mortified,  holy  pei*sons  that  ever  I  knew  ;  and 
lived  in  longing  to  be  with  Christ,  till  she  was  a  hundred  years 
old,  wanting  three  or  four,  in  full  understanding,  and  at  last  re* 
joicing  in  the  triumphant,  frequent  hearing,  and  repeating  thf 
ninety-first  Psalm. 

^^  The  other  was  my  old  friend  and  housekeeper,  Jane  Mat« 
thews,  who  lived  in  pious,  humble  virginity,  with  eminent  worth 
to  about  seventy-six  or  seventy-seven  years,  and  died  of  mere 
decay,  without  considerable  pain  or  sickness,  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks  before  my  wife. 

^^  To  these  I  add  a  fourth,  a  breviat  of  the  life  and  dealb  of 
the  worthv  mother  of  mv  wife,  as  to  the  time  that  I  knew  her* 
But  1  have  cast  by  these  latter  three,  and  much  of  the  first, 
by  the  counsel  of  wise  friends,  as  things  which  they  think  thai 
strangers  will  not  make  so  great  a  matter  of,  as  love  and  near 
ness  made  me  do. 

'^As  to  these  little  private  histories  of  mine  own  famSy 
forcmentioned,  I  was  loth  to  east  by  my  own  mother-in-Iaw*s 
life,  she  being  a  f)erson  of  extraordinary  holiness,  living  hmg 
with  Sir  Robert  Harley,  whose  lady  was  her  cousin- germane 
afterwards  at  Shrewsbury,  and  after  with  my  father  and  m^ 
&c.,  in  so  great  communion  with  God,  contempt  of  dM 
world,  and  all  its  pomp  and  vanity ;  so  great  victory  over  tl^ 
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flesh,  and  so  strong  desires  to  die ;  and  eq>eeiaUy  in  sueh  con- 
stant^ fervent,  successful  prayer,  that  had  marvellous  answerti 
as  very  few  Christians  attain. 

'^  She  is  gone  after  many  of  my  choicest  friends,  who  within 
one  year  are  gone  to  Christ,  and  I  am  following  even  at  the. 
door.  Had  I  been  to  enjoy  them  only  here,  it  would  have  been 
but  a  short  comfort  mixed  with  the  many  troubles  which  all  our 
failings  and  sins,  and  some  degree  of  uusmtableness  between  the. 
nearest  and  dearest,  cause.  But  I  am  going  after  them  to  that 
blessed  society,  where  life,  light,  and  love,  and  therefore  har« 
mony,  concord,  and  joy,  are  perfect  and  everlasting/* 

To  the  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Baxter  itself,  after  the  extracts 
already  given,  I  shall  not  any  further  advert.  It  is  an  interest* 
ing  testimony  to  the  character  of  a  beloved  and  excellent 
woman,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  of  this  man  of 
God,  and  who  devoted  herself  to  promote  his  comfort  and. 
usefulness  to  the  end  of  her  life.  He  had  intended  to  make  his. 
account  of  tier,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  marriage,  much  more  extended ;  but  was  diverted  from  hit 
purpose  by  the  advice  of  some  judicious  friends*  His  papert 
on  this  subject  have  I  suppose  been  destroyed,  which  I  do  not 
much  regret ;  though  they  would  have  gratified  curiosity,  they 
might  not  answer  any  useful  purpose. 

Among  the  historical  and  biographical  writings  of  Baxter, 
ni:iy  be  properly  classed  his  ^  Penitent  Confession,  and  necessary 
Xindication.'  1691.  4to.  lliis  must  have  been  amoug  the 
latest  of  his  productions,  as  a  letter  prefixed  to  it,  addressed 
to  Bibhop  Stillingfleet,  is  dated  June  13,  1691.  Few  men  have 
been  subjected  to  greater  or  more  calumnious  misrepresentations 
than  Baxter.  To  these  he  was  particularly  exposed,  not  only 
from  the  public  part  which  he  acted,  and  from  his  sentiments  at 
a  Nonconformist,  during  a  period  of  great  difficulty,  but  from 
the  promptitude  and  honesty  with  which  he  always  avowed  and 
published  his  convictions,  respecting  both  himself  and  others* 
lie  was  a  great  lover  of  peace  and  of  his  friends ;  yet  he  bad  a 
still  stronger  love  for  truth  and  the  interests  of  religion.  The 
man  \v!io  could  fearlessly  sacrifice  himself  to  what  he  believed 
the  cause  of  righteousness  required,  was  not  likely  to  be  fasti- 
diously cautious  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  otiicn^  whether 
friends  or  foes. 

3a2 
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Among  his  bitterest  and  most  persevering  enemies^ 
Long,  a  clergyman  of  Exeter,  who  appears  to  have  comidered 
it  his  duty  to  hunt  down  the  Nonconformists  in  general^  .and 
Baxter  above  all  others.  According  to  Wood—**  He  was  a 
person  well  read  in  the  fathers',  in  Jewish,  and  other  ancient 
writings ;  and  much  conversant  with  the  works  of  the  more 
modern  authors,  as  having  been  well  skilled  in  the  writingi  of 
the  several  sorts  of  English  separatists,  especially  of  the  Preriij* 
terians.  The  great  danger  and  destructiveness  of  their  rebeUions 
principles  and  practices  (reducing  them  into  faithful  historical 
narratives  from  their  first  origin  and  source  quite  down  to  these 
times)  few,  if  any,  have  fully  and  truly  represented  in  thnr 
proper  colours,  fairly  examined,  or  more  clearly  refuted  and  set 
out.  He  hath  also  undergone  that  very  toilsome  drudgery  of 
reading  many  or  most  of  Mr*  Richard  Baxter's  books,  and 
hath  published  reflections  and  animadversions  on  several  of 
them."  « 

This  violent  individual,  after  attacking  several  of  Baxter's 
controversial  pieces,  to  which  reference  is  elsewhere  made, 
vented  his  full  malignity  in  an  anonymous  volume,  imputed 
to  him  by  Baxter,  and  which  he  aftem^ards  acknowledged* 
*  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  the  second  part ;  or,  a 
further  impartial  Account  of  the  History,  Nature,  and  Pleas  of 
the  present  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  with  special 
Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter.'  1681« 
Svo.  The  zeal  and  labour  employed  in  getting  up  this  book 
quite  extraordinary,  in  order  to  show  that  Baxter  was  a  bad 
and  a  great  heretic.  His  life  and  writings  must  have  been 
sacked  in  the  most  assiduous  manner,  to  furnish  the 
ments  and  mis-representations  with  which  the  book 
To  investigate  their  nature,  and  expose  their  injustice,  would  ffll 
up  a  volume.  Happily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  just  and  fair 
putation  of  Baxter ;  that  has  outlived  the  abuse  and  thn 
iiiemor}'  of  Long ;  who  is  now  known  only  to  the  curiooa  in.  the 
history  of  those  times  as  the  calumniator  of  Owen  and  BUtor^ 
the  defender  of  High-Church  principles  in  religion,  and  of  pan 
sive  obedience  in  politics,  lliat  he  was  a  man  not  altogethtr 
destitute  of  talents,  is  evident  even  from  his  mischievoua  books | 
but  talents,  however  great,  when  prostituted  to  evil  purpoaas^  anl 
eu)])loyed  in  opposing  or  vilifjnng  men  of  principle  and  inttglhj^ 

V  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  iv.  p.  483. 
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ultimately  brm^  upon  their  posHtssot  the  displeasure  of  God, 
and  the  indignation  of  nieii> 

Baxter  wrote  an  answer  to  this  scurrilous  production  at  the 
time;  but  delayed  its  publication  till  he  received  in  lf»9l  an 
anonymous  letter,  signed  "  Cantiantu  Be  Minimu,"  culling 
him  to  repent  and  to  publish  his  Coufesbions  like  Augu«line. 
Baxter  printed  this  letter  at  ihe  end  of  one  prefijced  to  hia 
ConfessioEij  addressed  to  Stillingfleet,  and  thanks  the  writer, 

>  The  only  part  of  Long's  book,  which  it  i>  worth  wUilo  W  qtiote,  it  ilie 

concluiioL,  wtiich  he  call*  acbarscteriitic  rpitnpb  orButvr.   ItwillilliuIrBte, 

beUertliau  aDythiug  1  could  tay,  Lon|;'E  viiupcratit'e  character: 

Hie  Jacet  Richanlus  Baxter, 

Thcolugui  Aruiutua, 

Luiolila  Refarmaiui, 

Ucreuarcha  /Kriaaiif , 

Schiimalicuruni  Antui^auuh; 

Ciijiii,  jirurilus  diBputatxli  peprril, 

^icriplitamli  cacoelhci  nutdvll, 

Preilicaoili  ztlaa  inlcmperaloB  maturavit, 

ECCLKdS  iCAniEM  : 

Oui  (Ilascntit  ab  iit  quibuicum  coDienlJt  maumi  ; 

Turn  libi  cum  alii*  NoncuDrurmis, 

PrKierilii,  prnuntibui,  et  tutiirii ; 

Regum  ct  Epiicoporum  Juratiu  limtii, 

Ipaumq;  RebcUiuin  fiulenas  twdus ; 
Qm  nalui  enil,  per  teptuaglnti  Aunoi 

Et  Octiiginia  Librot, 

All  pcrturbaudas  Kefiii  HeipuUicM, 

Ct  ad  bii  perileudam  EccIcubid  /IfglieimaM ; 

Msgiiu  Umco  exdilit  NUiU: 

Deo  G racial. 

The  rollooinc  ii  a  tranttaiiau  of  thit  elTuiiun  uf  maliM  and  widnd* 

nub :— Here  lies  Richard  llaKter,  a  militaut  illvinr,  a  rrronned  Jctull,  a 

hraien  herckiirch,  aud  chief  nf  ibe  irhikDialle) ;  whi»e  itch  ufditputlui  bi- 

l-at,  wboie  bumour  of  «ritin|C  tuurUhvd,  aud  whuM  iatvinivnle  leal  ia 

pieachiiig  brought  la  tti  DtOHHl  height,  thclepriwx  of  the  church  ;  who  dU- 

Bcuied  from  Ihuie  with  wboin  he  mont  agreed,  from  hlniH'lf  a*  Kelt  ii  rmm 

all  other  NuiicuuronuiiU,  i>at,l,  prvicnl,   aad  to  rotnir;  tUo  twom  (•nemy  t>f 

king!  and  biihopi,  and  iii  himulf  the  vary  bond  ut  reheli ;  *bu  oai  bum, 

through  tevmly  yaaii  and  cicbly  buuka,  toditturb  Ihcpcareof  the  kingilom, 

and  twice  to  attempt  the  ruiu  u(  the  Church  of  England  i  ta  lh«  cuOravuut  uf 

wbich  iniglity  iniubiefi  he  fell  ihort.    'I'liaolii  be  lo  God. 

It  «a>  the  faibion  )u  write  epitaph*  fiir  llntior ;  aunlher  icurtiloui  nxmy 
prupoied  (u  write  u»r  hit  toiub  the  two  llu«*  wlilrh  nr«  niau{l(U  in  tha  lait 
pari  uf  th«  alwvc — 

"  Hie  ilius  Mt  Baxtrr.  cuiTut  niiiiga  pelerul, 
(Juetn  (i  troD  Icnuit,  niaguii  lauuii  cicidlt  aiuit." 
—  >'MDir'i  A»li-B«ilena»«. 

The  ubove  quulatioui  jattify  tha  remark  iS  (iranrer,  "  Baitcr'i  eneniiH 
have  placed  him  iu  hell ;"  that  candid  aud  >pirited  writar,  buwoivr,  )uitly 
ailili,  "  but  every  mao  that  bat  not  Ua  tlmei  lh»  hijcotry  that  ISailer  bimMir 
had,  mutt  conclude  thai  he  ii  lu  a  btttcr  pUi.'f>"~iC't(y,  Hitt.  vol.  t,  p.  81. 
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though  unknown  to  him^  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  pro* 
fessing  his  repentance.  The  greater  part  of  the  letter  woaU 
demand  to  he  quoted^  did  the  limits  of  this  work  admit  of  it,  as 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  Baxter^  and  explanatory  of  his  deeigns 
in  writing  his  Confession. 

After  this  excellent  prefatory  letter^  he  proceeds  to  give 
some  account  of  the  necessity  of  repentance^  and  of  the  things 
for  which  others  blamed  him^  but  for  which  he  fUd  not  bhune 
himself.  He  then  reviews  many  particulars  in  his  life  «nd 
>vritings,  defending,  extenuating,  explaining,  or  retracting^  sis 
matters  seemed  to  require.  As  the  statements,  in  connexion 
with  his  own  life,  have  been  often  used  in  this  work,  this  pam- 
phlet requires  no  further  notice.  It  is  a  singular  evidence  of 
the  integrity,  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  regardlesaness  of 
the  applause  or  censure  of  men,  for  which  Baxter  was  so 
remarkable. 

The  last  work  in  this  department  remaining  to  be  nodced, 
is  the  largest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  important  of  all. 
^  Reliquiae  Baxterianae :  Mr.  Ricliard  Baxter's  Narrative  of  the 
most  memorable  passages  of  his  Life  and  Times,  faithfully  pub- 
lished from  his  own  original  manuscript,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Sylvester.'  fol.  16SG.  Of  a  work,  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  this  volume,  the  reader  will 
not  expect  to  be  furnished  with  a  detailed  description  in  this 
place.     A  few  particulars,  however,  arc  necessary  to  be  stated. 

It  contains  an  account  of  Baxter,  from  his  birth,  in  161 5^  to 
the  year  l()S4;  including  his  personal  transactions,  or  primte 
life,  his  ministerial  life,  and  his  views  of  the  great  public  affiurs 
of  his  times.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  extending 
from  his  birth  to  the  time  of  the  G^mmonweolch ;  and  ni- 
eluding  some  occurrences  which  happened  afterwards.  Ttie 
second  goes  back  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  to  the  civil 
wars,  and  conchidos  with  the  year  1665,  at  the  time  of  die 
plague  in  London.  Tlie  third,  which  he  began  to  write  m 
1G70,  takes  u})  the  narrative  where  it  had  broken  off,  and  hriMe 
ic  down  to  about  1()64.  lliere  is  also  a  large  appendfac  of 
papers  and  letters  of  various  degrees  of  interest. 

Considered  as  an  account  of  Haxter  and  his  times,  it  i 
invaluable  docunuMit ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  so  incompetent  an  editor  as  Sylfcsler. 
He  was  a  very  good  man,  but  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  which  WW 
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devolved  upon  hitn.  Instead  of  digesting  the  materials  which 
Baxter  hui  left  in  the  roufthcat  state,  he  appears  to  liave  printed 
theiii  with  all  their  imperfectioiia,  and  witli  tK^arcely  any  regard 
to  arraiij^ineiit.  The  c»iise(iii(;ii<:L-  ii,  the  bonk  is  almost  un- 
readable, except  Tor  the  purpose  of  cotutiltatioii ;  and  even  that 
i>  attended  witJi  much  ditiiculty  from  iis  disorderly  disposition.  It 
is  also  printed  with  reinarkalile  inaccuracy,  either  from  the  editor 
or  the  printer,  in  numherless  places,  grossly  mistaking  the  author'* 
meaning,  or  leaving  it  unintelligible.  I'he  following  paragrajih 
from  Sylvester's  preface,  MulHciently  justtlies  what  1  have  now 
slated. 

"  As  to  the  author's  ordering  and  digesting  of  his  oim  tne> 
moirs,  a  rhapsody  it  now  appear^ ;  and  an  to  method  and 
equality  of  style,  somewhat  Iwlow  what  curious  reiidcrx  might 
expect :  yea,  and  from  what  it  had  been,  had  it  but  passed  the 
author's  stricter  thoughts  and  view.  Yet  we  shall  find  the  his- 
tory greatly  useful,  though  not  exactly  uniform ;  nor  w  it  so 
contused  as  to  Ik  incapable  of  easy  references,  a:i<l  reductions 
to  such  proper  order  as  may  best  please  the  render,  if  the  de- 
sign be  clear  and  worthy,  viz.,  to  set  in  open  light  tl)c  deg«ne- 
rate  age  he  lived  in  :  the  vuignal'ia  of  grace  and  providence  oa 
to  himself;  his  self-censuringa  on  all  occasions;  caution  and 
conduct  unto  others;  and  tracing  all  events  to  their  genuine 
sources  and  originals.  The  judicious  reader  will  improve  such 
things.  There  were  tieveral  pajwrs  loosely  laid,  which  could  not 
eaaily  be  found  when  needed.  And  the  defectiveness  of  my 
very  much  declining  memory  miidc  me  forget,  and  the  more 
because  of  haste  uud  business,  where  1  had  laid  them  afler  I 
hod  found  them.  Some  few  papers  mentioned,  and  important 
here,  are  not  yet  found,  tliniigh  «carehed  after,  which  yet,  iipro- 
afier,  may  be  brought  to  lighr  amongst  nonic  others  intended 
for  the  public  view,  if  God  permit.  The  reverend  author  wrote 
them  at  several  times,  as  his  other  work  and  studies  and  fro- 
<|ucut  infirmities  would  admit  of.  lie  was  more  intent  upon 
the  matter  than  the  method  ;  and  finding  liis  evening  sha- 
dou'«  growing  long,  iis  the  presage  of  h:i  own  apjtroaching  and 
expected  change,  he  wa>  willing,  through  the  importunity  ha<l, 
rather  that  the  work  was  done  somewhat  imperfectly,  than  not 
at  all.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  hath  left  us  nothing  of  tlie 
liu't  seven  years  of  his  life,  save  his  apology  fur  his  nccuaed 
'  I'ar.-iphrase  and  Notes  on  the  New  'I'ettament ;'  for  which  bfr 
was  so  fiercely  prosecuted,   imprisoned,  traduced,  aad  fined. 
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And  though  some  pressed  me  to  draw  up  tiie  supplemental  hia* 
tory  of  his  life,  yet  the  wisest  that  I  could  consult  adviaad  ma 
to  the  contrary ;  and  I  did  take  their  counsel  to  be  right  and 
good." 

The  chief  value  of  this  work  consists  in  the  ffuthful  portrait 
which  it  presents  of  the  excellent,  and  venerable  author.  It 
exhibits  him  at  full  length,  displaying  all  his  greatneta,  hia 
weaknesses,  and  his  peculiarities,  it  enables  us  to  live  with  Bax- 
ter, and  in  Baxter's  times.  It  opens  his  heart,  and  enables  us 
to  read,  without  disguise,  what  was  passing  there.  It  opena  hia 
chamber  door,  and  discloses  the  retirement  and  the  privaciea 
of  the  man  of  God — holding  fellowship  with  hia  Maker  and 
Hedeemer^ — mourning  over  his  deficiencies  and  sins— ivraatling 
in  prayer,  and  rejoicing  in  hope.  It  conducts  us  to  his  pulpit^ 
and  places  us  almost  within  reach  of  the  lightening  of  his  eye, 
and  the  music  of  his  voice— arresting  attention,  flashing  con- 
viction, penetrating  with  sorrow,  or  filling  with  peace  and  joy. 
It  introduces  us  to  his  flock,  and  makes  us  familiar  with  his 
pastoral  visits,  his  catecheticcil  labours,  his  faithful  discipline. 
It  places  him  before  us  as  the  centre  of  an  extended  circle  of 
correspondents,  who  looked  to  him  for  counsel  to  guide,  for 
encouragement  to  act,  for  comfort  to  suffer — vigilant,  tender^ 
and  conscientious.  It  exhibits  him  as  the  patriot,  alive  to  all 
the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and  endeavouring  to  redress  or  mitU 
gate  them ;  ambitious,  not  of  ease,  honour,  or  preferment ;  and 
regardless  of  all  personal  interests,  if  he  might  but  promote 
the  public  good.  It  depicts  him  as  the  steady  and  devoted 
witness  and  confessor  of  Christ ;  enduring  wrongfully  for  hia 
Master's  sake,  with  all  patience  and  long-suffering  with  joyloU 
ness.  It  is  such  a  book  as  cannot  be  read  without  the  deepest 
interest  by  all  who  have  any  respect  for  Baxter,  for  the  clau  of 
persons  to  which  he  belonged,  or  for  the  period  in  which  ho 
lived. 

Baxter's  account  of  public  occurrences,  in  some  of  the  inoat 
important  of  which  he  was  not  merely  personally  but  deepir 
engaged,  must  be  received  witli  allowance  for  tliose  via* 
takes  to  which  the  most  candid  and  upright  men  are  liable  | 
and  for  those  |)rejn(Iices  of  party  and  of  system,  from  which  it. 
is  obvious  Ikixter  was  not  exempted.  Wherever  he  recorjh 
what  he  said  or  did,  or  what  occurred  under  his  own  eye,  tiM 
fullest  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  his  btatementa.  His 
reasonings  on  facts  may  freciucntly  be  liable  to  objectioQ} 
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when  he  speaks  of  tlie  conduct  anil  prindplos  of  others,  on 
the  ground  of  what  he  heard,  we  must  examitie  what  he 
says  by  the  established  laws  of  evidenep.  The  period  of 
which  he  treats  did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  course  of  tha 
world.  'ITiere  was  nothing;  common- pi iice  in  lis  Teatiirea. 
Politics,  religion,  law,  government,  all  assumed  new  and  Strang 
eliaracters.  All  classes  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  their  ac- 
customed circumstances  and  relations,  and  nsHumcd  forma  and 
habits,  novel  and  strange.  It  was  impossible  to  think,  speak,  or 
write,  but  as  partisans.  Hence,  ihe  diRicnlty  in  arriving  at  true 
aTid  accurate  views  of  many  of  the  individuals  and  affairs  of 
those  times,  Baxter  afFords  important  aid ;  but  implicit  confi- 
dence must  not  alwayn  be  placed  in  liiti  judgment,  or  in  the  re- 
ports which  he  received  from  otlitrri!.  1  have  introduced  every 
thing  important  in  his  narrative,  in  his  own  language,  making 
the  required  verbal  and  grammntical  corrections ;  but  I  have 
frequently  corrected  his  statements  and  disputed  his  reasoning* 
in  the  notes.  Justice  to  Baxter  recimred  that  I  should  faith- 
fully reedrd  his  views ;  justice  to  troth,  and  to  the  tight  with 
which  we  are  now  furnished,  required  that  I  should  not  sup- 
press my  own. 

Dr.  Calamy  has  left  us,  in  '  His  Own  Life,'  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  publication,  which  show»,  that  had  it  been  under 
his  care,  it  would  have  appeared  in  a  more  improved  form. 
"'ITiis  work,"  he  says, "  was  much  expected,  and  had  Iwen  long 
earnestly  desired.  Mr.  Baxter  left  it,  with  his  other  MSS.,  to 
the  care  of  his  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Sylvester,  who  was  chary  of 
it  to  the  last  degree,  and  not  very  forward  to  let  it  be  seen  ;  yec 
had  not  leisure  enough  to  pcru«o  and  publish  it.  After  some 
time,  1  obtained  the  favour  of  the  MS.,  and  read  it  over  and 
discoursed  with  him  about  the  contents  with  all  imaginable 
freedom.  I  found  the  good  man  conntcd  it  a  sort  of  sacrcti 
thing  to  have  any  hand  in  mnVing  alterations  of  iiny  sort,  in 
which  I  coulil  not  but  apprehend  he  went  too  far,  and  waa 
cramped  by  a  sort  of  superstition. 

"Of  this  I  was  the  more  fully  convinced  upon  my  seeing  se- 
veral passngcs  in  the  MS.  that  I  could  perceive  likely  to  do 
more  hurt  than  good  ;  and  being  informed,  upoq  inquiry  made, 
tliat  he  had  a  discretionary  power  left  him  by  his  deceaied 
friejid,  1  freely  told  him  some  things  must  Ijc  left  out,  or  he 
would  be  charged  with  great  weakiiCMt.  He  asked  for  insiancei.; 
aivd  I  began  with  Mr.  Sylvester's  own  character,  and  toid  him  I 
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could  not  see  how  he  couldi  with  decency,  let  that  stand,  thougli 
it  was  an  instance  of  the  author's  kindness  to  him,  what  he 
himself  was  to  be  the  publisher.  He  seemed  surprised  ^nd 
struck,  and  upon  my  turning  to  it  and  reading  it  to  him,  owned 
that  that  should  be  altered,  and  empowered  me  to  do  it.  I  fur- 
ther mentioned  to  him  some  few  reflections  on  persons  and 
families  of  distinction,  which  would  be  offensive,  though  the 
matters  related  were  true  enough.  These,  also,  he  suffieied 
me  to  blot  out.  I  then  fastened  on  some  other  things  relatini; 
to  Mr.  Baxter  himself,  about  a  dream  of  his,  and  hu  hodily 
disorders,  and  physical  management  of  himself,  and  some 
other  things  that  were  too  mean,  the  publishing  of  which 
1  told  him  to  censure.  After  a  good  deal  of  discourse,  he 
suffered  these  also  to  be  expunged.  The  contents  prefixed  to 
Mr.  Baxter's  narrative,  and  the  index  at  the  end,  were  of  my 
drawing  up.  For  my  pains,  I  had  from  the  booksellers  the 
present  of  a  copy."  * 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Calamy,  Sylvester  brought 
out  the  Life  in  a  most  unfinished  state;  and  full  of* the  sort 
of  gossip,  and  tiresome  digressions,  which  he  had  been  en* 
treated  to  omit.  Even  the  index,  drawn  up  by  Calamy,  reflects 
little  credit  on  his  skill  or  industry;  being  not  more  correct 
or  complete  than  the  work  itself. 

Of  this  work,  Calamy  justly  observes,  ^^  It  met  with  the  seme 
treatment,  as  Baxter  in  his  lifetime  was  much  used  to,  both  as  to 
his  person  and  his  writings.  It  has  been  valued  by  some,  and 
as  much  slighted  by  others.  But  where  it  has  been  most  fredj  * 
censured,  it  has  been  generally  acknowledged  to  contain  a  eol- 
lection  of  many  valuable  things  of  divers  kinds.''  ^  It  was  lint 
attacked  by  Baxter's  indefatigable  adversary.  Long;  who 
published,  in  1697, '  A  Review  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter's  Life  ; 
wherein  many  mistakes  are  rectified,  some  false  reladons 
detected,  some  omissions  supplied,  out  of  his  other  books;  ymUk 
remarks  on  several  material  passages.'  8vo.  This  volume  la  m 
fact  only  a  repetition  of  the  *  Second  Part  of  the  Unreasooahle* 
ness  of  Separation/  published  by  Long,  in  1682,  with  additions 
of  the  same  malignant  nature.  Of  tliis  man  of  vi 
war,  enough  has  already  been  said.  Baxter's  account  of 
former  attack  upon  him  is  justly  applicable  to  the 
His  object  is  not  to  correct  the  mistakes  or  errors  of  Baxier^ 
but  to  prove  him  to  have  been  a  liar,  and  a  villain,  and  that  the 

>  CaUmy,  rul.  i.  pp.  376—380.  ^  Pref.  to  Calamy's 
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men  of  his  party  were  generally  no  better.  It  is  uunecetsary  to 
vindicate  Richard  Uaxter  from  such  charges  of  the  Rer.  Thoinaa 
Long,  prclwHdary  of  Exeter. 

'llie  work  was  attacked  with  no  lesn  vir«len<^e  and  ma- 
lignity by  a  person  named  Young,  who,  Cnlamy  say»,  came 
from  Plymouth.  He  entitles  his  (imall  Grub-street  libel, 
'  Anti-Baxtcriunx  :  or,  AuimadverstnnH  on  a  hook  entitled  Re- 
liquiK  llaxterian«.'  1696.  12mo.  It  is  difficult  to  divine  the 
motive  or  object  of  this  worthless  performance ;  the  author  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  crazed  »»  well  as  wicked.  He  tallu 
all  sorts  of  nonsense  and  ribaldry ;  Npeaking  sometimei*  us  a 
churchman,  and  sometimes  as  a  dissenter :  so  that  no  coitccC 
opinion  can  be  formed,  either  of  his  sentiments  or  designs,  from 
this  publication. 

Dr«  Calamy  published  in  1705,  'An  Abridgment  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times.'  This  work  appeiifed 
at  first  in  one  volume,  8vo  ;  hut  in  1713,  tlie  author  re-pub- 
lished it  in  two  volumes,  with  a  continuance  of  the  history  of 
the  Dissenters  till  171 1,  and  an  account  of  the  ejected  minis- 
ters. In  1727,  he  published  '  A  Continuation  of  the  Account 
of  the  ejected  Ministers ;'  so  that  the  complete  work  makes  four 
considerable  volumes.  As  an  abridgment  of  I  tiiKter  it  is  very  faith- 
ful, but  dull;  because  it  in  a  continued  translation  of  Baxter's 
own  narrative  from  the  first  to  the  thiid  person :  thus  destroying 
the  charm  nf  the  finent  of  Baxter's  pergonal  descriptions,  and 
necessarily  fettering  the  style  of  Calamy  throughout.  The 
entire  work,  however,  is  replete  with  valuable,  and  In  gener^, 
accurate  information  revpccting  the  character,  principles,  and 
sufferings,  of  the  Nonconformists. 

"  This  work,"  the  author  says,  "  cost  mc  no  little  pains,  and 
was  more  taken  notice  of  in  the  world,  and  got  me  mure  friend* 
andenemies  too,  than  I  could  have  expected  or  imagined.  I  hail 
the  thanks  of  several  in  the  established  church,  as  well  as  of  8 
great  number  out  of  it.  Many  also  were  dis|)lcased,  aud  some 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  my  abr  idgmcnt  with  the  public  cemiure 
of  the  convocHliou.  A  dignified  clergyman  diienuraing  to  that 
purpose  wiih  one  of  my  booksellers,  that  had  a  concern  in  tlw 
work,  aud  telling  him  what  he  hnd  heard  from  several,  that 
tlirte  was  a  design  of  that  nature  on  foot,  the  bookseller  rc- 
ijucstcd  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  any  members  of  the  convo- 
calioti,  that  if  they  would  [lursue  that  design,  and  bring  it  to 
bear,  he  would  willingly  present  such  as  were  active  in  it  with 
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a  purse  of  guineas^  and  did  not  doubt  but  the  consequence  woidd' 
turn  to  good  account  to  him  in  the  way  of  business.  This  bieiiigf 
reported^  there  was  no  more  talk  heard  of  that  nature. 

'^  Among  other  censurers^  Dr.  William  Nichols,  some  time 
after  publishing  a  Latin  defence  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  charges  me  in  hb  historical  Ap« 
paratus,  ^  with  hard  and  severe  reflections  running  through  my 
work/"» 

As  a  counterpart  and  counteraction  to  Baxter  and  Calamy, 
John  Walker^  a  clergyman  of  Exeter,  published  in  a  folio 
volume,  ^  An  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account  of  the 
Numbers  and  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  £ngland. 
Heads  of  Colleges,  Fellows,  'Scholars,  &c.,  who  were  seques- 
tered, harassed,  &c.,  in  the  late  time  of  the  grand  Reliellion  | 
occasioned  by  the  ninth  chapter,  now  the  second  volume^  of  Dr« 
Calamy's  Abridgment,'  &c.  1714. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  many  of  the  clergy  sofRered 
severely  during  the  civil  wars,  which  no  doubt  involTed  many 
worthy  individuals  and  families  in  undeserved  as  well  as  severe 
distress.  Walker,  it  is  evident,  bestowed  great  pains  to  repre- 
sent their  hardships.  But  his  attempt  falls  far  short  of  the  book 
to  which  it  was  intended  as  a  reply.  It  is  exceedingly  incorreet 
in  the  statement  of  numbers,  in  the  representation  of  many 
occurrences,  and  in  general  is  deficient  in  historic  fidelity,  k 
cannot  be  referred  to  as  a  book  of  autlioritv* 

^^My  work,"  says  Calamy,  ^^  was  also  warmly  reflected  on  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  ^  A  Case  of  present  Concern  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  in  Mr.  Wesley's  defence  of 
his  letter  concerning  the  education  of  Dissenters  in  their  private 
academies  ;  in  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Stiibbs,  entitled, '  For  God  or  for 
Baal,  or  no  Neutrality  in  Religion  ;'  and  in  almost  all  the  warm 
and  angry  pamphlets  which  at  that  time  swarmed  from  the  press 
in  great  plenty.  ^  Animadversions '  were  published  upon  me 
in  a  dicilogue ;  my  Abridgment  was  said  to  *  deserve  to  be 
condemned  by  public  authority,  and  to  undergo  the  fiery  trial  ; 
and  there  came  out  a  rebuke  to  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy,  author  of 
the  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Life  by  Thomas  Long,  B.D. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  such  a  temper,  and  the  spirit  that 


'  Dr.  Nichoh*  work  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Pcircc  of  Kxeter.in  bit  *  VincUcs- 
tion  of  the  Disteuters.*  Both  Nichols  aud  Peirce  published  flratiu  Latin  {  iM 
their  works  afterwards  appeared  in  Eiiglisii.  Those  whoaredi«iiicliiMd  u 
larger  publications,  will  find  in  these  two  volumes  the  lubstaact  of 
coutroversy  between  the  Church  and  the  Noucooforinists. 
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through  his  wrllitigs  was  so  bitter,  and  had  such  n  mixture  of 
weakness  with  fury,  that  it  seemed  to  little  purpose  to  ofTer  lit 
pursuing  the  argument,  and  Ihtrefoie  I  forelxirc."  ■" 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Abridgment,  Calamy  reduces  to 
distinct  lieads  the  reasons  of  the  Noneonformists  for  separating 
from  the  church  of  England.  This  part  of  the  work  is  written 
with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  was  considered  at  the  time 
one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  Nonconformists  which  had  ap- 
peared. It  was  therefore  attacked  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Oily fTe, 
xector  of  Durton  and  Hedgerly,  in  his  *  Defence  of  Ministerial 
Conformity,'  which  came  out  in  three  parts  in  the  yean 
1703,1705,  and  1706.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hoadly,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bangor,  also  entered  the  lists  with  Calamy  in  *  1'he 
Reasonableness  of  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England  ;'  which 
appeared  in  two  parts,  nnd  went  through  several  editions.  In 
reply  to  both  these  antagonists,  Calamy  published  in  three  suc- 
cessive parts,  occupying  as  many  volumes,  his  *  Defence  of 
Moderate  Nonconformity.'  1703-4-5.  The  controversy  was 
managed  with  great  ability  on  both  sides,  and  affords  by  far  the 
fullest  view  of  the  points  in  debate  between  tbe  Church  and  the 
Nonconformists  to  be  found  in  our  language." 

■  Calunj'a  0«n  Lir«,  "ifl.  I.  p(i.  445 — 149. 

■  It  railed  rurtli  the  rummeuUation  of  John  Lock*,  who  dectared  tbtl  wbilc 
tbr  sutbar  "  stuod  to  ihe  princl|ites.then  Uiil  ilnfin,  he  bad  nu  uccuiuc  Wbc 
tftaid  ut  tuy  tDl*fuai»t."—CaUaiiif'i  OvKUft,  rvl.  ii.  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


DEVOTIONAL  WORKS. 

Intraductory  ObserTations— '  The  Saint*<  Eyerlastinp  Reit '--Written  for  Ua 
own  use  iu  the  time  of  Sickness — Composed  in  SU  Monthi— Notices  oC 
Brook,  Pym»  and  Hampdeu,  whose  names  are  omitted  in  the  latter  Edi* 
tions—Description,  Character,  aod  Usefulnest  of  the  Work-*Attaucked  krf 
Firmin—Baxter's  '  Answer  to  his  Exceptions ' — '  The  Divine  Life  *- 
Bioned  by  a  request  of  the  Countess  of  Balcarras^lts  Object  mad 
lence— '  Funeral  Sermons  '  for  various  Persons—'  Treatise  of  Detttii '— « 
*  Dyings  Thouphu'— *  Reformed  Litur^ '— '  Paraphrase  oa  the  New  IWta* 
nient' — <  Monthly  Preparations  fur  the  Commnnion' — *  Poetical  Tfg* 
ments  *  — '  Additions '  to  the  Frag^ments  — <  Paraphrase  of  the  FnloM  ' 
-^General  Review  of  his  Poetry — Conclusion. 

I 

The  talents  of  Baxter  as  a  writer  appear  to  great  advantage 
ill  every  department  in  which  they  were  employed.  Asa  contro<< 
versialibt,  he  had  not  only  no  superior,  but  no  equal  in  his  day. 
In  tlie  field  of  theological  warfare  he  was  a  giant,  and  few  indi- 
viduals who  attempted  to  grapple  with  him,  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  success.  In  the  practical  instruction  of  religion 
he  was  not  less  distinguished.  His  knowledge  of  the  woid  of 
God,  and  of  the  corrupt  workings  of  the  human  heart,  was 
profound ;  while  his  power  over  the  minds  and  the  afiections  of 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  the  numbers  who  have  derived  the 
highest  benefit  from  his  preaching  and  his  writings.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  that^  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his 
labours,  and  the  variety  of  his  controversial  discussions,  he  was 
enabled  to  preserve  uninjured,  during  a  long  period  of  years,  a 
^nore  elevated  tone  of  devotional  feeling  than  has  usually  been 
enjoyed  by  Christians,  even  in  the  most  favoured  walks  of  life. 
This  will  appear  in  the  following  review,  which  commences  with 
the  first  and  most  popular  of  his  works,  and  closes  with  almost 
the  last  production  of  his  pen. 
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'  The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,'"  though  the  second  Look 
which  Baxter  published,  was  the  tirst  he  wrote  ;  anO  had  he  never 
written  another,  it  alone  would  have  endeared  his  memory  for 
ever,  to  all  who  cherish  the  sublime  hopes  of  the  Gostpel.  *'  It 
was  written  by  the  autlior  for  his  own  nae  during  the  time  of  his 
languishing,  when  God  took  him  off  from  all  public  eniplny- 
menl ;"  and  furnishes  an  admirable  illualration  of  the  richness 
and  vigour  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  great  sourceii  of  ita 
consolation.  "  While  I  was  in  health,"  he  says,  "  1  had  not 
the  least  thought  of  writing  books,  or  of  serving  God  in  any 
more  public  way  than  preaching,  but  when  1  was  weakened  with 
great  bleeding,  and  left  solitary  in  my  chamber  at  Hit  John 
Cook's,  in  Derbyshire,  without  any  aci|naintanee  but  my  servant 
about  me,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  physicians,  I 
began  to  i:ontemplate  more  seriously  on  the  everlasting  re6t,which 
I  apprehended  myself  to  be  just  o»  the  borderH  of.  That  my 
thoughts  might  not  too  much  scatter  in  my  meditation,  1  bi^n 
to  write  something  on  that  subject,  intending  but  the  quantity 
of  a  sermon  or  two;  but  being  continued  long  in  wuukncai, 
where  I  had  no  books  and  no  better  employment,  1  followed  it 
on,  till  it  was  enlarged  to  the  bulk  in  which  it  la  published.  The 
first  three  weeks  1  spent  on  it  was  at  Mr.  Nowel's  house,  at 
Kirkby  Mallory,  in  Leicestershire;  a  (|uarter  of  a  year  more, 
at  the  seasons  which  so  great  weakness  would  allow,  1  bestowed 
on  it  ut  Sir  Thomas  Rous's,  in  Worcestershire ;  and  1  finished  it 
shortly  after  at  Kidderminster."'' 

Thus,  in  less  than  six  months,  and  those  mouths  of  pain  and 
^ickneBS,  he  produced  a  quarto  volun>e  of  more  than  eight  hun-  . 
dred  pages,  rich  in  Christian  sentiment,  wonderfully  correct 
nnd  pointed  in  style,  and  ferule  in  most  beautiful  illustratioas. 
"  The  marginal  citations,"  he  tells  us,  "  I  put  in  after  I  came 
home  to  my  books,  but  almost  all  the  book  itself  was  wrilles 
when  1  had  no  book  but  a  Itible  and  a  Concordance;  and  1  tisund 
that  the  transcript  of  the  heart  hath  the  greatest  force  on  the 
hearts  of  others." 

The  success  and  approbation  which  this  work  experienced^ 
were  very  great.  The  first  edition  wa*  published  in  1649;  the 
ninth  edition,  now  before  me,  appeared  in  15t)2,  nnd  it  passed 
tlirovigh  several  other  editioos  iu  4to,  in  the  course  of  the  few 
following  years. 

•  Wurk»,  voLi.  xtiL  xtilL  '  UN,  p.  lOB. 
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To  each  of  the  four  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  de- 
dications are  prefixed.    The  whole  is  dedicated  to  the  peopTe 
of  Kidderminster ;  tlie  first  part  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Jaae 
Rous ;  and  the  three  following  to  the  people  of  Bridgnorthy 
Coventry,  and  Shrewsbury.     The  first  three  are  addressed  to 
those  who  had  enjoyed  his  stated,  or  occasional  labours  ;  the 
last  is  ^^  a  testimony  of  his  love  to  his  native  8oiI|  and  to  his 
many  godly  and  faithful  friends  there  living."     All  these  ad- 
dresses contain  many  faithful  admonitions  and  warnings,  much 
calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
associated.  ^ 

Considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the  latter  editions  of  the 
Rest.  The  most  singular  of  these,  is  his  omitting  the  names  of 
Brook,  Hampden,  and  Pym,  as  among  those  whom  he  rejoiced 
to  have  the  prospect  of  meeting  in  heaven  !  It  certainly  wooM 
have  been  better  either  not  to  have  introduced  them  at  all,  or  to 
have  allowed  their  names  to  remain.  It  looks  like  blotting  them 
out  of  the  book  of  life.  The  expectation  that  this  would  please 
the  enemies  of  Puritanism,  failed  to  be  reaUzed;  while  the 
author,  at  the  same  time,  did  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  as  his 
judgment  of  the  individuals  whose  names  he  erased  remained  the 
same.  '*  The  need,"  he  says,  ^'  which  i  perceived  of  taking  away 
from  before  such  men  as  Dr.  Jane,  any  thing  which  they  might 
stumble  at,  made  me  blot  out  the  names  of  Lord  Brook,  Pjmi, 
and  Hampden,  in  all  the  impressions  of  the  book  that  were  made 
since  1659  :  yet  this  did  not  satisfy.  But  I  must  tell  the  reader, 
that  I  did  it  not  as  changing  my  judgment  of  the  persons^  well 
known  to  the  world :  of  whom  Mr.  John  Hampden  was  one^ 
whom  friends  and  enemies  acknowledged  to  be  most  eminent  for 
prudence,  piety,  and  peaceable  counsels  ;  having  the  most  imi- 
versal  praise  of  any  gentleman  that  I  remember  of  that  age.**' 
Tins  testimony  to  the  Christian  character  of  Hampden  is  parti- 
cularly important,  as  Baxter  appears  to  have  been  very  intimate 
with  him.  His  patriotism  unll  not  be  reckoned  the  less  worthy 
of  estimation,  when  it  is  ascertained  to  have  been  of  Chrisdan 
origin  .md  growth. 

Though  Baxter  says  nothing  particular  of  Brook  and  Vjui^  it 


^  These  dcdlratiotiii,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  to  the  people  of 
mio«t4!r,  and  that  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Ruu«,  do  not  e&Ut  Im  ths 
edition.    They  appear  to  have  been  added  afterwards* 

'  Life,  part  iii.  177. 
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may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  be  fiuiiMbed  withilicir 
character.  Robert  Grerilie,  Lord  Brook,  was  dialfaigiiialiie^ 
for  his  patriotism,  his  love  of  liberty,  and  his  ardent,  piety. 
He  and  Lord  Say  had  fully  determined  to  go  to  America,  on 
account  of  the  civil  and  religious  oppressions  of  Charles  L;  and 
though  he  never  left  England^  one  of  the  early  settlements  was 
named  Saybrook,  after  the  two  noblemen.  He  was  a  leading 
man  in  the  Long  Parliament,  one  of  the  commanders  in  ita 
army ;  and  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot  in  the  eye,  at  tbestcmn- 
ing  of  a  close  in  Uchfield,  in  1648.* 

Lord  Brook  was  an  author  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  signalised 
himself  in  ^  A  Discourse,  opening  the  Nature  of  that  Episcopacy 
which  is  exercised  in  England.'  1641.  4to.  This  tract  dis- 
covers a  considerable  portion  of  acuteness,  and  a  respectable 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  argument  both  from  Scripture 
and  antiquity.  The  piety  and  liberality  of  the  writer  are  alto 
very  strongly  marked.  The  conclusion  of  it  is  worth  quoting. 
'*  To  this  end,  God  assisting  me,  my  desire,  prayer,  endeavoniv 
shall  still  be  to  follow  peace  and  holiness.  And  though  there 
may  haply  be  some  little  dissent  between  my  poor  judgment 
and  weak  conscience,  and  other  good  men  who  are  more  dear 
and  strong ;  yet  my  prayer  shall  still  be  to  keep  the  unity  of 
tlie  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  And  as  many  as  walk  after 
this  rule,  peace,  I  hope,  shall  still  be  on  them,  and  the  whole 
Israel  of  God.''  ^  Yet  Brook  was  a  sectary  and  fanatic  1  He 
wrote  another  book,  *  The  Union  of  the  Soul  and  Truth,'  which 
I  have  not  seen. 

For  the  character  of  John  Pym,  who  died  about  the  same 
time  with  Lord  Brook,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Neal.^  He  was 
an  admirable  speaker,  a  man  of  profound  knowledge  and  expe« 
rience  in  business,  and  no  less  respected  for  his  private  worth 
and  piety  than  for  his  public  talents.  He  was  carried  from  his 
own  house  to  Westminster  on  the  shoulders  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  whole  House  going  in  procession 
before  him,  preceded  by  the  assembly  of  divines.  Marshall 
delivered  a  most  eloquent  and  pertinent  funeral  sermon  on 
the  occasion.  Parliament  ordered  his  debts  to  be  paid,  and 
a  state! v  monument  to  be  built  for  him  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII. « 

Such  were  the  men  whose  names  Baxter  was  induced,  from 

•  NMiiielocke's  Mem.  p.  C6.  «  Pp.  123»  124. 

"  Vol.  iii.  p.  82.  »  BsilUe'i  Letters,  vol.  I.  p.  409. 

VOL.  1.  3  B 
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the  clamour  raised  against  them,  to  erase  from  the  book  in 
which  they  had  been  honourably  mentioned,  as  among  the  cx^ 
cellent  of  the  earth,  who  had  gone  to  that  rest,  in  which  he 
hoped  shortly  to  join  their  glorified  spirits.  The  clamour  which 
required  the  names  of  such  men  to  be  blotted  out,  is  diagraceful 
only  to  those  who  manifested  it.  No  act  of  man,  or  lapse  of 
time,  can  erase  from  the  roll  of  England's  Christian  patriota,  the 
names  of  Brook,  Pym,  and  Hampden ;  or  deprive  them  of  the 
glory  which  justly  belongs  to  their  illustrious  deeds. 

The  first  and  last  parts  of  the  Saint's  Rest,  were  all  that  the 
author  originally  designed  ;  the  one  containing  the  explanatioa 
of  the  nature  of  the  rest,  the  other  ^  a  directory  for  getting  and 
keeping  the  heart  in  heaven,  by  heavenly  meditation/  The  last, 
indeed,  he  tells  us,  was  the  main  thing  intended  in.  the  writiqg 
of  the  book,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  is  subservient.  Tlie 
second  part  treats  of  the  certainty  of  the  future  rest,  where 
he  enters  much  further,  than  is  necessary  in  such  a  book^  into 
the  evidences  of  Revelation,  mixed  up  with  discussions  and  stories 
about  apparitions,  witches,  and  compacts  with  the  devil ;  which 
are  blemishes  on  the  fair  face  of  this  beauUful  prodnctioa. 
l^e  third  is  on  the  use  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  do^ 
trine  and  prospect  of  the  everlasting  rest.  The  first  torn 
chapters  of  it  being  intended  for  secure  and  sensual  sinners  who 
might  happen  to  read  the  book ;  and  the  three  last  for  Chris- 
tians, to  direct  and  comfort  them  in  the  time  of  ailliction,  and  to 
stir  them  up  to  sock  the  salvation  of  their  brethren. 

Comparing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  is  vejy  rarr, 
with  the  8ubsc(]uent  ones,  which  the  author  considerably  al- 
tered, I  am  disposed  to  give  it  the  preference.  It  eontiAiB 
chiefly  his  own  thoughts,  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  and 
freely  expressed  during  a  period  of  severe  affliction,  when  he 
far  removed  from  books,  and  had  eternity  constantly  befbie 
him.  There  are  very  few  of  those  marginal  notes  and  digics 
sions  which  were  supplied  at  a  future  period,  and  that  tend  much 
more  to  distract  than  to  interest  the  reader. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  operates  like  a  charm  on  the 
of  a  Christian,  and  leads  him  to  associate  with  it  the 
delightful  ideas.     Everlasting  Rest  presents  to  the 
harassed,  suffering  spirit,  a  prospect  full  of  glory  and 
As  the  cessation  of  labour,  the  termination  of  snfferiiig*^ 
the  end  of  all  evil ;  in  connexion  with  the  eternal  eiyoymcnt  of 
God,  it  is  tlic  sum  of  Christian  blessedness :  comprehcndiK  ■ 
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it  all  that  is  calculated  to  reconcile  to  Uie  trials  of  life,  and  to 
sustain  under  its  labours  and  sorrows.  It  is  a  rest  which  consists 
not  in  indisposition  or  incapacity  for  action,  or  in  the  indulji^eiice 
of  indolence  and  slothj  but  which  implies  activity  without  weari- 
ness, and  exertion  without  fatigue ;  the  constant  employment 
of  our  hpsl  faculties  on  the  worthiest  objects  and  employmeenla 
securing  that  felicity  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  doing  the  will 
of  Ood,  without  involving  exhaustion  of  sjjirtts,  or  diminution  of 
strength.  What  more  can  man  desire  to  render  him  supremely 
happy  ? 

To  such  a  person  as  Baxter,  a  martyr  to  disease  and  pain, 
possessed  of  a  spirit  characterised  by  restless  activity,  which  was 
constantly  repressed  and  counteracted  by  a  body  ill  adnj>ted  to 
be  the  instrument  of  its  boundless  desires;  but  who,  notwith- 
standing this  counteraction,  continually  struggled  to  do  the  work 
of  God,  the  hope  of  rest  must  have  been  exquisitely  delightful. 
Surrounded  as  he  was  at  the  same  lime  with  all  that  grieved  his 
spirit,  and  resisted  his  efforts,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  fled  to 
the  promise  of  rest  as  his  refuge  and  his  anchor,  While  he  did 
this,  however,  he  did  not  surrender  himself  to  the  mere  contem- 
plation of  the  joy  set  before  him  ;  it  routed  and  excited  him  to 
still  greater  exertions  ;  or  induced  that  patience  with  joyfulnesMf 
ofwhith  the  apostle  speaks,  and  which  is  the  peculiar  effect  of 
the  Christian  hope, 

"  It  is  sweet  to  look  forward  to  the  restitution  of  all  things; 
to  think  of  a  world  where  God  is  entirely  glorified,  and  entirely 
loved,  and  entirciv  obeyed ;  where  sin  and  sorrow  nro  no  more; 
where  severed  friends  shall  meet,  never  again  to  part;  where 
the  body  shall  not  weigh  down  the  spirit,  but  shall  be  its  fit 
medium  of  communication  with  all  the  glorious  inhabitants  and 
scenery  of  heaven ;  where  no  discordant  tones  or  jarring  feeling* 
shall  hiterrupt  or  mar  the  harmony  of  that  imiversnl  song  which 
shall  burst  from  every  heart  and  every  tongue,  to  him  who 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  nnd  tn  the  l^amb.  And  it  is  not  only 
sweet,  hut  most  profitable  to  meditate  on  these  prospectn.  It  ii 
a  most  healthful  exercise.  It  brings  the  soul  into  couiurt  with 
that  society  to  which  it  properly  belongSj  and  fur  which  it  was 
created, 

"  'llie  world  think  that  these  heaveidy  musings  must  unqualify 
the  mind  for  present  exertion.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  arising 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  heaven.  The  happiness  of 
heaven  is  the  perfection  of  those  ptiaci|>le>  which  lead  to  tlio 
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discharge  of  duty,  and  therefore  the  contemplation  of  it 
increase  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  duty.  That  happuwta 
is  not  entirely  a  future  thing,  but  rather  the  completion  of  a 
present  process,  in  which  every  duty  bears  an  important  part. 
The  character  and  the  happiness  of  heaven,  like  the  Ught  and 
heat  of  the  sun-beams,  are  so  connected,  that  it  it  impoaaible  to 
separate  them,  and  the  natural  and  instinctive  desire  of  the  one 
is  thus  necessarily  linked  to  the  desire  of  the  other.  FVdl  of 
peace,  as  the  prospect  of  heaven  is,  there  is  no  indoleiit  relin- 
quishment of  duty  connected  with  the  contemplation  of  it ;  for 
heaven  is  full  of  action.  Its  repose  is  like  the  repose  of  nature; 
the  repose  of  planets  in  their  orbits.  It  is  a  rest  from  all  con- 
troversy with  God ;  from  all  opposition  to  his  will.  Hia  aerrants 
serve  Him.  Farewell,  vain  world  !  No  rest  hast  thou  to  offer 
which  can  compare  with  this.  The  night  is  far  spent;  soon  will 
that  day  dawn,  and  the  shadows  flee  away/'^ 

'  The  Saint's  Rest '  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Baxter's 
works ;  the  most  useful  to  Christians,  for  whom  it  was  chiefly 
intended.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  means  of  impreaaing  Mr. 
Thomas  Doolittle,  and  Mr.'  John  Janeway,  two  excellent  Non- 
conformist ministers.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  ascribed  his  conversion 
to  it.  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardiston,  Robert  Warburton,  of  Grange^ 
both  persons  of  great  eminence  in  piety,  devoted  much  of  the 
evenings  of  their  lives  to  the  reading  of  this  work,  and  derived 
great  enjoyment  from  it.  But  these,  1  apprehend,  are  far  froan 
solitary  instances ;  it  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  fbllj 
justifies  the  remark  made  on  it  by  Dr.  Bates,  '^  It  is  a  book  far 
which  multitudes  will  have  cause  to  Mess  God  for  ever/' 

The  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  of  Kidderminster,  published  an  cxLtl 
lent  abridgment  of  it  in  1758.  It  makes  no  alteration  on  the 
sense  or  even  language  of  the  author,  but  diminishes  the  bulk  of 
the  work  by  omitting  many  digressions,  controversial  discnaaioM^ 
together  with  the  prefaces,  dedications,  and  other  thing*  of  a 
temporary  and  local  nature.  From  that  time,  the  circulatioB  of 
the  original  work  has  been  greatly  diminished,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  the  design  of  the  author  has  been  fully  accompliahed  ;  as 
a  much  greater  circulation  has  been  given  to  his  sentimenta  in  a 
moderate  1 2 mo  than  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  bnlky 
4to.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  treatise,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  but  the 

Giles  Firmin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  appeara  to  haiva 
T  Erskioe*!  Introductory  Esiay  to  the  Saint's  Rest,  pp. 
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thought  Baxter  carrieJ  his  views  of  meditatioti  on  the  '  Saint'a 
Rest'  too  far,  published  iu  1671)  what  Baxter  calls  "  n  genlle 
reproof  for  tying  men  too  strictly  to  meditation,"  This  Baxter 
answered  immediateiy  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled, '  The  Duly 
of  Heavenly  Meditation  Reviewed,  agiirist  the  lixceptionsof  Mr. 
Giles  Firmin.'4to.  In  general,  there  i<i  little  danger  of  men  erring 
in  the  extreme  of  dwelling  too  much  on  heavenly  and  clcrnal 
things.  The  number  of  persons  addicted  to  mystical  devotion, 
or  exelusively  engrossed  by  spiritual  exercises,  has  been  small 
compared  with  the  multitude  even  of  serious  Christians,  whose 
minds  have  been  too  little  occupied  in  thi*  manner.  The  at- 
tractions of  earth  are  so  powerful,  and  the  affinities  of  our  nature 
so  strong  to  material  objects,  that  wo  require  every  possible  ex- 
citement and  encouragement  to  look  off  from  the  things  that  arc 
seen  and  temporal,  to  those  which  are  nnseon  and  eternal.  And 
as  we  cannot  be  inHuenced  by  that  which  wo  do  not  know  or 
love,  or  with  which  we  are  not  conversaul,  the  more  that  the 
unseen  world  and  its  permanent  glories  are  the  objects  of  contem- 
plation, the  more  powerfully  must  we  be  attracted  by  them,  till 
meditation  on  heaven  is  swallowed  up  in  its  full  and  everlasting 
enjoyment. 

The  work  on  the  'Divine  Life,'*  published  in  166^,  next 
demands  our  attention.  The  occasion  of  it,  ho  tclU  us,  waa 
this :  "  The  Countess  of  Ualcarras,'  before  going  into  Scotland 
nfter  her  abode  in  England,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  of 
the  company  of  those  friends  which  she  left  behind  litT,  desired 
me  to  preach  the  last  sermon  which  .the  w.-u  to  hear  from  me, 
on  these  words  of  Christ ;  '  Behold  the  hour  comcth,  yea,  is  now 
rume,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall 
leave  nie  alone  ;  and  yet  1  am  not  nie)ne,  because  the  Father  is 
■with  me.'  At  her  reqiiest  I  preached  on  this  text,  and  being 
afterwards  desired  by  her  to  give  it  her  in  writing,  and  the  pub- 
lication being  her  design,  I  prefixed  the  two  other  treatise*,  to 
make  it  more  considerable,  and  publi&hcd  them  toother,  llic 
treatise  is  upon  the  most  excellent  aubject,  but  not  elaborate  st 

■  Workt,  vol.  liii. 

•  Since  llic  remark  on  th«  Counlctt  of  Batrirrat,  al  pn;*  S<U,  «*«  ]ifliil«d 
off,  I  have  aiccnalncd  thai  site  wat  married  a  •crunH  time  iii  tlit  unruriiioaia 
Earl  ur  Ar^yliT,  lliere  rtforrrd  ta.  1  hava  tta  bIihi  a  eiiriiiui  IrtUr  frrioi  bvr 
Iu  [be  Uukc  vS  Lnujcrila1«,  accumpanjing  th«  ituiic  takvn  frutii  tlic  licitrl  of 
litr  ion,  or  which  Bniltr  (p*al.i. — Ltllirifnm  Laig  Margaret  Knmalf,  of- 
teruardi  ui/c  It  DUkap  liurntt. 
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all ;  being  but  popular  sermons  preached  in  the  midst  of  diircrt- 
ing  businesses^  accusations,  and  malicious  clamours. 

*^  When  I  offered  it  to  the  press,  1  was  fun  to  leave  oat  the 
quantity  of  one  sermon  in  the  end  of  the  second  treatise,  (that 
God  took  Enoch,)  wherein  I  showed  what  a  mercy  it  is  to  one 
that  walked  with  God,  to  be  taken  to  him  from  thb  worid ; 
because  it  is  a  dark,  wicked,  malicious  implacable,  treacherous^ 
deceitful  world,  &c.  All  which  the  bishop's  chaplain  must 
have  expunged,  because  men  would  think  it  was  all  spoken  of 
them.  And  so  the  world  hath  got  a  protection  against  the  force 
of  our  baptismal  vow,"  • 

This  admirable  treatise  may  be  placed  either  under  the  head  of 
the  experimental  or  the  devotional  works  of  oyg  author.  I  have 
placed  it  in  the  latter  class,  chiefly  for  my  own  convenience  in 
the  arrangement  of  this  work.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts— 
The  Knowledge  of  God — Walking  with  God— and  Converse 
with  God  in  solitude.  This  division  obviously  embraees  all  the 
great  points  of  Christian  practice  and  experience.  Without  the 
knowledge  of  God,  man  can  have  no  objective  religion.  He  is 
the  glorious  object  of  love,  veneration,  and  hope ;  the  sonree 
of  all  pure  and  spiritual  enjoyment ;  and  the  spring  of  all  right 
conduct.  He  who  knows  God  aright,  will,  at  the  same  time^ 
walk  with  God,  or  in  the  course  of  obedience  to  him  ;  and  with 
this  course  will  be  invariably  connected,  that  spiritual  lUknr- 
ship  with  him  which  is  at  once  the  enjoyment  of  religiou,  and 
the  best  proof  of  its  reality. 

None  of  the  works  of  Baxter  is  written  with  greater 
than  this.    The  manner  of  it  is  in  good  keeping  with  the 
jcct :  soft,  tender,  and  full  of  spirituality.     He  lays  open  to  the 
reader,  as  it  were,  the  very  recesses  of  his  own  heart ;  and  de- 
scribes his  own  character  and  procedure  in  delineating  the  es* 
sential  features  of  the  Christian  character  and  profession.     In 
himself  were  combined,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
templative  and  the  active  in  religion.     In  the  former  he 
lighted  no  less  than  in  the  latter.    To  him  the  Gospel  of  CShrist 
was  a  continual  feast.     It  presented  to  him  a  boundless  and 
exhaustle:>s  subject ;  combining  all  that  was  holy,  excellent,  and 
sublime ;   all  that  was  most  worthy  in  itself  with  every  tiling 
calculated  to  inspire  the  love  of  goodness,  and  promote  the 
most  joyful  compliance  with  the  divine  will.     In  meditation  he 
found  relief  from  the  severity  of  bodily  pain,  from  the  aqgoish 

*  Life,  part  i.  p.  120. 
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of  rlisappoiutnicnt,  aiid  tlie  sorrow  of  uitmeriUMi  siilTorliig  ;  rroni 
the  pains  and  griefs  nccasioned  by  liis  own  aiiis,  or  the  sins  of 
Others.  White  all  around  was  darkness  and  tempest,  ]iere  he 
found  repose  to  hU  spirit,  and  a  (|uiet  refuge.  When  languid,  it 
recruited  his  strength  ;  when  discouraged,  it  re-invigoraied  bis 
hope;  when  exposed  to  perils,  or  called  to  the  discharge  of 
arduous  duties,  it  gave  fresh  energy  and  ajiiination  to  his  soul. 
God  as  revealed  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  was  the  grand 
centre  of  all  the  principles,  feelings,  and  exercises  of  Baxter* 
It  was  to  him  at  once  an  attractive  as  well  as  a  repelling  power  ; 
dTLiwin^  him  to  holiness  and  happiness,  and  repelling  every 
thing  that  was  mean  and  unworthy  from  his  character,  as  well 
as  what  was  more  directly  evil. 

To  the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  the  mind  of  Baxter  waa 
imbued  with  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  arising  from  the 
intimacy  of  his  communion  with  him,  arose  no  small  portion  of 
that  energy  of  character  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.  The 
proper  value  of  the  contemplative  life  in  him  was  thus  strikingly 
illustrated.  In  many  men,  contemplation  operates  as  a  princi< 
pie  of  seclusion :  it  renders  society  disagreeable ;  the  bustle 
and  business  of  it  intolerable.  They  cnii  be  happy  only  in 
retirement,  and  in  abstraction  from  the  duties  of  social  obli- 
gation. Such  persons  become  a  kind  of  spiritual  epicures: 
who  can  enjoy  only  what  is  exquisite,  and  adapted  to  tlie  matt 
delicate  palate.  The  common  food  of  Christianity  is  unsuitvd 
to  them.  Their  religion  assumes  all  the  character  of  a  refined, 
spiritual  schism  ;  concerned  only  about  one  thing,  and  that 
thing  comfort :  it  partakes  not  of  the  active  principles  or  sym- 
pathies of  apostolic  Christianity. 

In  others,  activity  is  too  much  separated  from  meditation. 
The  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  cultivated  without  due  attention  (o 
the  root  of  the  tree.  Enjoyment  is  found  only,  or  chiefly  in 
the  crowd,  or  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  Effect  Is  studied 
rather  than  principle;  and  nil  Is  supposed  to  be  well  if  othen 
are  but  persuaded  that  it  is  so.  There  is  little  that  is  perma- 
nent and  influential  in  this  class  of  persons.  What  U  thus 
produced  is  easily  blasted  and  overthrown.  I'here  is  a  UTint  of 
suflicicnt  breadth  and  depth  in  the  fuundatturi,  for  the  super- 
structure which  they  endeavour  to  rear,  and  hence  it  often  tum- 
bles into  ruin.  Professed  concern  for  the  good  of  nthera,  when 
connected  with  indifference  to  our  own,  cannot  be  sincere  in  its 
nature  or  lasting  in  its  duration.     Baxter  is  a  iiappy  illustration 
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of  the  two  great  constituent  principles  of  the  Christian  character 
now  adverted  to,  and  which  constitute  the  subject  of  the  work 
under  consideration. 

The  chief  fault  that  presents  itself  to  mc  in  this  work  is^  the 
extent  to  which  he  dwells  on  the  natural  attributes  of  God,  such 
as  his  eternity,  simplicity,  omnipotence,  &c.,  as  comprehended 
in  that  knowledge  which  is  eternal  life.  Not  that  I  would  ex* 
chide  these  things ;  but  he  has  dwelt  upon  them  in  undue  pr«>- 
pordon,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  more  extended  views  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  which  constitute  the  grand  subject  of 
Revelation,  and  the  great  objects  of  Christian  faith  and  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  natural  perfections  of  God,  however,  Baxter  was 
furnished  with  delightful  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  meta- 
physical powers.  The  uses  of  God's  "  simple  and  uncompounded 
essence  of  his  incorporeality  and  invisibility,"  were  quite  to  hu 
taste ;  though  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  reader  as  more  inge- 
nious than  profitable.  He  has  also  some  disquisitions  about 
sin,  as  whether  "  God  decrees  not,  or  wills  not,  ut  evemt  pecea^ 
turn;  and  whether  he  wills  de  eventv,  that  sin  shall  not  come  to 
pass,  when  it  doth  ? "  in  which  little  light  is  thrown  on  theae 
mysterious  questions. 

These,  however,  are  but  trifling  blemishes  in  this  valnable 
work,  which  abounds  with  passages  of  great  beauty,  illuatratire 
not  only  of  the  fine  genius,  but  the  intense  ardour  of  Baxtcr^a 
spirit  and  feelings.  I  have  just  fixed  my  eye  on  a  page,  whieh 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  extracting,  though  it  ia 
but  one  of  many  I  have  been  tempted  to  introduce. 

"  1  o  walk  with  God,"  he  says,  "  is  a  word  so  high,  that  I 
should  have  feared  the  guilt  of  arrogance  in  using  it,  if  I  had 
not  found  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  a  word  that  im- 
porteth  so  high  and  holy  a  frame  of  soul,  and  expresseth  aoch 
high  and  holy  actions,  that  the  naming  of  it  striketh  my  heart 
with  reverence,  as  if  I  had  heard  the  voice  to  Moses,  •  Ptot 
oif  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thoa 
btandest  is  holy  ground.'  Methinks  he  that  shall  say  to 
me,  Come  sec  a  man  that  walks  with  God,  doth  call  me  to 
see  one  that  is  next  unto  an  angel  or  glorified  soul.  It  is  a  far 
more  reverend  object  in  mine  eye  than  ten  thousand  lords 
princes,  considered  only  in  their  fleshly  glory.  It  is  a 
action  for  people  to  run  and  crowd  together  co  see  a  man  that 
walks  with  (io(I,  than  ro  see  the  pompous  train  of  princes,  their 
entertainmentN^  or  their  triuin])h.     Oh  !  happy  man  that  walka 
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with  God,  thongh  neglected  nnd  contemned  by  all  alioiit  tiim  ! 
^V'hat  blessed  eights  doth  lie  daily  see !  What  ravishing  tiding*, 
what  pleasant  melody  doth  he  daily  hear,  unless  it  he  in  hia 
swoons  OT  sickness!  What  detectable  food  doth  he  daily 
taste !  He  seeth,  by  faith,  the  God,  the  glory  which  the  blessed 
spirits  see  at  hand  by  nearest  intuition !  He  teeth  that  in  a 
glass,  and  darkly,  wliich  they  liehold  with  open  face  I  He 
seeih  the  glorious  Majesty  of  his  Creator,  the  eternal  King, 
the  Cause  of  causes,  the  Composer,  Upholder,  Preserver,  and 
Governor  of  all  worlds!  He  beholdelh  the  wonderful  me- 
thods of  his  providence;  and  what  he  cannot  reach  to  sec,  he 
admireth,  nnd  waiteth  for  the  time  when  that  also  shall  be  open 
to  his  view !  He  seeth  hy  faith  the  world  of  spirits,  the  hosts 
that  attend  the  throne  of  God  j  their  perfect  righteousness,  their 
full  devotedness  to  God  ;  thf>ir  ardent  love,  their  flaming  zeM, 
their  ready  and  cheerful  obedience,  their  dignity  nnd  shining 
glory,  ill  wliich  the  lowest  of  them  exceed  that  which  the 
disciples  saw  on  Moies  nnd  Elias,  when  they  appeared  on  the 
holy  miiutit  and  talked  with  Christ!  He  hears  hy  faith  the 
heavenly  concert,  the  high  nnd  Imrnionious  songs  of  praise,  the 
joyful  triumphs  of  crowned  saints,  the  sweet  commemorations  of 
the  things  that  were  done  and  suffered  on  earth,  with  the  praises 
of  Him  that  redeemed  them  by  his  blond  and  made  them  kings 
and  priests  unto  God,  Herein  he  hath  sometimes  n  sweet  fore- 
taste of  the  everlasting  pleasures  which,  though  it  be  but  little, 
as  Jonathan's  honey  on  the  end  of  his  rod,  or  as  the  clusters  of 
grapes  which  were  brought  from  Ciinanii  into  the  wilderness; 
yet  they  are  more  escclicnt  than  nil  the  delights  of  sinners."  * 

Under  the  general  head  of  his  devotional  writings,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  1  should  include  the  following  funeral  sermons, 
from  several  of  which  I  have  already  made  exirncts  m  the  fitui 
part  of  this  work  ;  and  two  treatises  on  the  suljject  of  deatli.  I 
claims  them  together  as  they  relate  chiefly  to  one  topic,  nnd  do 
nut  call  for  distinct  notice.  Tlieir  titles,  which  I  give  fully,  suf- 
ticieiitly  explain  their  nature. 

'  The  last  work  of  a  Believer,  his  passing  prayer,  recommend- 
ing his  departing  spirit  to  Christ,  to  he  received  by  him,  prepared 
fur  the  funeral  of  Mary,  the  widow  first  of  Francis  Charlton, 
Est].,  and  after  of  I'hom.-ts  Hanmer,  Esq.'  llitiO.  4tu.'' 

'  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  fuucrid  of  that  holy,  painful,  and 

fruitful  minister  of  Christ,  Mr.  Henry  Stubbs,  alwut  Rfty  years  n 

•  Wurki,vu1.uii.pi>.3ll,2t3.  '  lUd.fol,  ]>.  II. 
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successful  preacher  at  Bristol,  Wells^  Chew^  Dursley,  London, 
aud  divers  other  places.'  1678.  4to.^ 

'  A  true  Believer's  choice  and  pleasure  instanced  in  tha  exem- 
plary life  of  'Mrs.  Mary  Coxe,  the  late  wife  of  Dr*  Thoiua 
Coxe/  1680.  4to.^ 

'  Faithful  Souls  shall  be  with  Christ,  the  certunty  proved,  and 
their  Christianity  described  and  exemplified  in  the  truly  Chris- 
tian life  and  death  of  that  excellent  amiable  saint,  Henry 
Ashurst,  Esq.,  citizen  of  London,  briefly  and  truly  published  for 
the  conviction  of  h}7)ocrites  and  the  malignant,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  believers,  and  the  imitation  of  all,  especially  the  masters 
of  families  in  London.  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise/  I68I.  4to.' 

'  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  John  Corbet,  that 
faithful  minister  of  Christ,  with  his  true  and  exemplary  chai- 
racter.'1682.  4to.'» 

'A  treatise  of  death,  the  last  enemy  to  be  destroyed.^  Show- 
ing wherein  its  enmity  consisteth,  and  how  it  is  destroyed*  Bart 
of  it  was  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Elizabeth,  the  late  wife  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Baker,  pastor  of  the  church  at  St.  Andrew's,  in 
Worcester.  With  some  few  pass&ges  of  the  life  of  the  said 
Mrs.  Baker,  observed.'  1659.  Svo.'^ 

'Mr.  Baxter's  Dying  Thoughts  upon  Philippians  i.  23 J 
Written  for  his  own  use  on  the  latter  times  of  his  corporal 
pains  and  weakness.'  1683.  4to. " 

All  these  discourses  and  treatises  show  how  familiar  the  nuiid 
of  Baxter  was  with  the  subject  of  death,  and  illustrate  the  ad- 
mirable use  which  he  made  of  it,  in  promoting  the  good  ot 
others.  It  was  a  favourite  topic  of  his  ministry  from  the  very 
beginning,  arising  out  of  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  and  from 
the  apprehension  which  he  entertained  that  his  care 
likely  to  be  a  very  short  one.  Though  in  this  he  was  misi 
he  never  lost  the  impression  that  he  must  soon  die,  and 
fore  constantly  preached  and  wrote  under  that  impressioiu 

His  ^  Dying  Thoughts'  abound  in  admirable  sentiments^eiqK 
cd  in  appropriate  and  beautiful  language,  worthy  of  a  believer  in 
the  near  prospect  of  eternity.  They  were  written  for  his  own 
and  originally  intended  to  be  left  to  his  executors  for  pubit 
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•  Works,  vol.  xiii.  p.  61.  '  Ibid.  p.  91.  r  Ibid.  p.  124. 

)»  Ibid.  p.  163. 

^  Amou^  the  Baxter  MSS.  is  a  letter  from  a  cler^man  of  ihm 
Taylor,  at  ^^landford,  ackiiowledpni;  that  the  '  Treatise  on  Death'  hftd 
the  meaus  of  bis  coDTersion ;  and  requestin;;  Baxter'i  ajrice  retpeeiln|^ 
difficulties  which  be  felt  on  the  subject  of  subtcription. 

k  Works,  vol.  xvii.  p.  527.  ■  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  23.  -  Ibid.  vol.  utfl. 
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tiofi,  but  were  finally  broiiglit  out  by  hiuKwlf.  Calamy  puU  tliem 
under  the  duie  of  ItiSS,  and  represent*  ihem  as  havinf;  furiii«lied 
great  conHolBtion  to  Lord  William  Russell  before  his  execuuun. 
But}  «9  hi!  speaks  of  himself  as  in  the  Aeventy-eixth  year  of  ht» 
age,  anil  ilie  fifty-third  of  his  ministry,"  which  was  the  yrar  of 
his  death,  he  must  have  altered  and  improved  the  work  shortly 
before  he  died," 

In  these  Thought's,  as  there  are  few  raptures,  so  there  are  no 
depressions  or  despondencies.  They  discover  throughout  A 
solemn,  calm,  undisturbed  serenity ;  the  steady  contemplation 
of  dissolution  and  nil  Its  consei[Uenc;cs,  without  alarm  or  terror. 
He  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed ;  to  him,  therefore,  death  had 
no  sting.  Its  poison  had  been  extracted,  and  the  grim  tyrant 
deprived  of  his  power  to  injure.  In  Christ,  his  soul  had  found 
rest;  his  life  was  made  sure  by  the  covenant  of  redemption:  ao 
that  he  could  lay  down  his  head  and  die  in  the  sure  and  ccriain 
hope  of  a  resurrection  to  glory.  Unenviable  must  be  the  ttata 
of  that  man's  feelings,  who  can  read  these  reflections  as  the 
honest  and  sincere  expressions  of  a  soul  ready  to  take  its  Bight 
into  eternity,  without  exclaiming,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of 
this  righteous  man,  and  let  my  latter  end  he  like  his." 

Among  the  devotional  works  of  Baxter  must  be  classed  *1^ 
Reformed  Liturgy,'  which  he  drew  up  by  the  retptcst  of  his 
brethren,  at  the  time  of  the  Savoy  conference.  Part  of  it  was 
published  among  the  other  papers  relating  to  that  affair,  and  in 
his  Own  Life,  by  Sylvester ;  the  whole  nppears  among  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Savoy  conference  ;  nt  the  end  of  the  hrst  volume  of 
Calamy's  Abridgment;  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works ;  and  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  present  edition.  Tile  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  compiling  this  work  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
tailed ill  the  account  of  the  Savoy  meeting  and  debates.  Bax- 
ter produced  an  entirely  new  liturgical  service,  not  because  he 
objected  to  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the  former,  but  as  the 
shortest  and  easiest  method  of  removing  what  he  considered 
its  defects,  its  inaccuracies,  and  rcjictitions.  It  wai  not  de- 
signed by  him  to  be  enforced  by  legal  enactments,  in  the  room 
of  the  other ;  but  ratlier  as  a  specimen,  or  directory,  for  con- 

•  Wurki,  vol.  xvii.|>.331. 

•  H'a  '  Dyiiii;  lliuiiEbU '  were  sbrld^d  by  FatwnCi,  s  work  by  no  iBesns 
lo  Dece«iary  a>  tlie  abriJ^mtut  at  tlia  '  Sftlm**  Rut.'  Sir  Jamci  SioachoUM 
ivat  HI  deligbti-J  wiili  ihem,  Uint  be  •■)'•  "  I  liav*  altnuM  Intut  liimm  hy 
hiiari ;  1  am  cuiitiiiutUjr  quutiac  Iben  iu  mj  lettcri."— S««  LtHfrtfrfm  M 
Ortan,  i(c.  ml.  iL  p.  aOU. 
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ducting  the  public  service  of  the  church.  He  was  occupied  on 
this  work  not  more  than  a  fortnight ;  a  period  which  he 
knowledges  to  have  been  ^^  too  short  for  doing  it  with  the 
curateness  which  a  business  of  that  nature  required;  or  for  the 
consulting  with  men  or  authors.  He  could  make  no  use  of  may 
book,  except  a  Bible  and  a  Concordance ;  but  he  compared  it 
all  with  the  Assembly's  Directory,  the  Book  of  Common-prayef, 
Hammond  and  L'Estrange."  p 

Without  pronouncing  on  the  comparative  excellences  of  thk 
liturgical  work,   or  intimating  that  it  is  every  thing  such  a 
work  should  be,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  remarkable 
for  simplicity,  appropriateness,   and    fulness.    The   forms   of 
prayer  contain  variety  without  repetition,  and  are  so  scriptural 
that  they  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  scriptural  language  ; 
references  to  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  margin.   Few  better 
liturgies  probably  exist ;  and  had  it,  or  something  of  the  same 
improved  description,  been  adopted  by  the  church,  at  the  period 
when  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  some  of  the  chief  dif- 
ficulties experienced  by  the  early  Nonconformists  to  the  Book 
of  Common-prayer  would  have  been  removed.    There  was  no 
disposition  then,  however,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  candid  and 
conscientious  objection ;  and  though  the  subject  has  frequently 
been  agitated  since,  the  imperfections  of  the  Anglican  litargj 
seem  to  be  increasingly  sanctified  by  time,  and  every  day  dimi* 
nishes  the  probability  of  any  improvement  taking  place  upon  it^ 
The  motive  for  alteration,  so  far  as  the  Nonconformists  are  eon- 
cerned,  may  be  said  to  be  extinguished ;  as  no  change  on  the 
liturgical  forms  of  the  Church,  would  reconcile  the  great  body 
of  the  Dissenters  to  it.     Their  objections  are  now  chiefly  to  the 
constitution  of  the  church  as  allied  to  the  state,  and  to  the 
whole  system  of  episcopal   government;  objections  which  no 
modification  of  forms  and  ceremonies  would  either  remove  or 
material! v  alter. 

In  this  class  of  writing,  I  feci  justified  in  placing  the  only 
work  of  an  expository  nature  published  by  Baxter :  his  *Pa» 
raphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  Doctrinal  and 
Practical,*  &;c.  1GS5.  4to.*i     Of  the  trouble  into  which  he 

'  Life,  part  ii.  p.  30r». 

1  Walch,  iu  h\%  '  nihliiithec.i  Tlicolo;;ica,*  lueotious  '  Meditatiuni  on 
Scveu  Feiiitential  INalms/  by  ISaNtcr.      iJc  s.iys  they  were  published  in 
glisli,  and  translated  into  r.erinan,  in  which  languuf^c  they  appcartil  in 
editions,  1C84  and  1037.   He  says  tliey  arc  not  pro|)crly  exe^tical,  bat 
in  their  uature^  aud  ou^Ut  to  be  ranked  ia  that  class  of  books.    1 
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brought  by  this  work,  a  full  account  has  already  Iwen  given,  in 
the  history  of  his  trial  before  the  mfanious  Jeflerics.  It  now 
only  remains  to  say  something  of  the  hook  itself.  Its  origia 
and  object  are  well  sitateil  by  Inmself  in  the  following  passage 
in  the  preface. 

"  A  friend  long  urging  me  to  write  a  paraphrase  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  being  hard  to  be  understood ;  when  I 
had  done  it,  I  found  so  much  profit  by  the  attempt,  that  it 
drew  me  to  go  on  till  I  had  finished  what  I  o0cr  you.  It  wai 
like  almost  nil  my  other  public  works,  done  by  the  unexpected 
conduct  of  God*s  urgent  providence,  not  only  without,  but  con- 
trary to  my  former  purposes,  (iod  hath  blessed  his  church 
with  many  men's  excellent  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  I  never  thought  myself  fit  to  do  it  better  than  they  have 
done  ;  but  that  is  best  for  some  persons'  use  which  is  not  beit 
to  others.  I  long  wished  that  some  abler  man  would  fumiih 
vulgar  families  with  such  a  brief  exjioxilion  lu  might  be  fitted 
to  the  use  of  their  daily  course  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
instructing  their  households.  I  found  that  many  who  have  done 
it  better  than  I  can  do,  are  too  large  and  costly  for  this  use ; 
some,  like  Diodati,  are  very  sound  but  unsatisfactorily  brief; 
some  have  parcelled  their  annotations  into  so  numerous  !>hredt, 
that  readers,  especially  in  a  family  course,  will  not  stay  to 
search  and  set  them  together  to  make  up  the  sense.  I  like  Dr. 
Hammond's  order  best,  but  I  dilfer  from  him  in  so  much  of  the 
matter, — take  bin  style  to  be  too  lax,  his  criticisms  not  usefal 
to  tlie  i-ulgar,  and  his  volume  too  big  and  costly ;  I  therefore 
chose  more  plainly,  and  yet  more  briefly  and  practically,  by  the 
way  of  paraphrase,  to  suit  it  to  my  inlcndcd  end. 

"  But  I  must  give  the  reader  notice,  that  where  I  seem  but  ia 
few  words  to  vary  from  the  text,  those  words  answer  the  larg« 
criticisms  of  divers  expositors,  as  the  learned  may  find  by  search- 
ing them  and  the  Greek  text ;  though  I  must  not  stay  to  give 
the  reasons  of  them  as  I  go  on.  That  though  I  have  studied 
plainness,  yet  brevity  is  unavoidably  obscure  to  unexercised  per- 
Boii»,  who,  as  learners,  cannot  understand  things  without  many 
words,  'riiat  where  the  livangelists  oft  repeat  the  same  things 
lo  avoid  tediousness,  I  repeat  not  (he  whole  exposition ;  and  yet 
thought  it  not  meet  wholly  to  pass  it  by.     'Iliat  where  the  text  in 

■ititrly  ■fHrin  IbatWalcli  I*  KiltuktD.hut  I  Iist*  niffr  iMn  any  *uch  murk 
urKaiter'ii  nor  dots  it  Btipcar  lu  suj  catllo|ua  uf  bis  ImuIu  ptibUthtd  la 
Englauil,  eilber  bj  bim*«lf  or  olbcn. 
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plain  of  itself,  instead  of  an  exposition,  I  fill  up  the  apace  hf 
doctrinal,  or  practical  obsen'ations,  seeing  practice  is  the  end  of 
all,  and  to  learners  this  part  is  of  great  necessity.  That  where 
great  doctrinal  controversies  depend  on  the  exposition  of  any 
text,  I  have  handled  those  more  largely  than  the  rest,  and  I  hope 
with  pacificatory  and  satisfactory  evidence/' ' 

Though  this  work  is  not  critical,  and  was  intended  by  the 
author  chiefly  for  the  unlearned,  it  bears  marks  of  consideimUe 
labour  when  attentively  examined.  Baxter  had  long  and  pro- 
foundly studied  the  Scriptures ;  possessing  a  large  portion  of 
acuteness,  and  being  very  independent  in  his  mauner  of  think- 
ing, he  often  throws  considerable  light  on  difficult  passages. 
He  does  not  give  the  process,  but  the  results;  without  the 
parade  of  criticism  and  learning,  he  frequently  furnishes  us  with 
their  best  fruits.  So  that  without  toil  or  labour,  we  are  at  once 
put  in  possession  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  of  God.  I  feel  bound  to  sav«  that  I  have  seldom  consulted 
Baxter's  Paraphrase,  which  I  have  done  occasionally  for  many 
years,  without  deriving  instruction  from  it;  and  finding  that  it 
either  threw  some  light  on  what  was  dark,  or  suggested  vfhmt 
tended  to  remove  a  difficultv. 

The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  not  attempting  an  exposition 
of  the  book  of  Revelation,  are  worthy  of  quotation.  Among 
other  things,  he  says, 

^^  I  am  far  below  Dionysius,  Alexandrinus,  and  most  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  even  Augustine  himself,  who  professed  that  they 
understood  it  not.  Yea,  the  incomparable  Calvin  professeth 
that  he  understood  not  the  thousandth  part  of  it ;  and  his  partp 
ner,  Beza,  would  give  us  little  of  it,  next  to  none :  both  refusing 
to  write  a  comment  on  it.  I  honour  them  that  know  more 
than  I,  and  contradict  them  not ;  I  had  rather  say  too  little, 
where  other  men  have  said  enough,  than  say  more  than  I  know. 
It  is  not  through  mere  sloth  that  I  am  ignorant.  Women  and 
boys,  who  have  studied  it  less  than  I,  think  they  know  herein 
what  I  do  not ;  but  I  confess  that  despair  is  much  of  the  cause. 
Forty-four  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  young,  I  studied  it,  I  donhc 
too  soon,  and  read  Brightman,  Napier,  Parens,  ite^  and  afker 
that  Mcde,  Potter,  and  many  more ;  beside  such  treatises  as 
Downame  de  Antichristo  Broughton,  and  other  such;  with 
the  answers  of  Bellarmine,  &c.  I  met  with  many  divines  and 
laymen  who  had  chosen  it  out  for  the  chief  study  of  their  livea^ 
'  Preface  to  <  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Teitamnit.' 
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and  I  found  so  great  diversity  of  opiiiitms,  five  of  the  most  c 
fident  going  four  ways,  and  so  Utile  proof  of  what  they  n 
confidently  asserted,  that  I  despaired  of  being  so  much  wiser 
than  they  as  to  come  to  satisfaction,  if  1  should  lay  by  more 
necessary  studies,  and  make  this  the  business  of  the  rest  of  my 
life,  which  yet  I  durst  not  do.  ■  Afterwards  I  conversed  with 
my  fellow  labourer,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stephens,  who  hath  written 
of  it,  and  was  much  upon  it  in' his  discourse,  but  I  durst  not 
be  dratvi)  to  a  deep  study  of  it.  When  since  1  read  Mr. 
DurhMn,  Dr.  More,  Src,  and  Grotius,  and  Dr.  Hammond,  and 
many  annotators,  I  confess  despair,  and  more  needful  business, 
made  me  do  it  hut  superficially.  And  when  I  had  for  my  own 
use  wtitten  the  rest  of  this  Paraphrase  vn  the  New  Testament, 
I  proposed  to  have  said  nothing  of  any  more  of  the  Revelations 
than  of  the  three  first  chapters,  professing  that  I  understood  it 
not  J  but  after,  being  loth  to  omit  wholly  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  thinking  that  the  renewed  study  of  that  which 
speakeih  so  much  of  the  New  Jerusalem  might  be  suitable  to  a 
puned  dying  man,  1  thought  of  it  more  searchingly  Iha^i  I  had 
heretofore ;  l»ut  have  not  now  either  the  strength  of  wit,  or 
length  of  time,  that  are  necessary  to  so  hard  a  work,  and  there- 
fore presume  not  to  oppose  others,  but  refer  the  readetfl  to 
tbem  that  have  more  thoroughly  studied  and  expounded  it  than 
I  can  do.  But  yet  1  thought  that  those  generals  which  I  under- 
stood might  lie  useful  to  unlearned  readers,  though  they  made 
them  no  wiser  than  I  am  myself,  while  those  that  are  above  me 
have  enough  higher  to  read," " 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  passage  are  illustrative  of 
the  modesty  of  Baxter,  and  of  his  distmst  of  his  own  under- 
standing on  the  difficult  subjects  of  the  apocalyptic  visions. 
Without  subscribing  to  the  propriety  of  regarding  [heue  tIsioim 
as  unintelligible,  considering  the  little  success  which  has  at- 
tendetl  the  speculations  of  many  respecting  their  design,  diffi- 
dence on  such  subjects  is  much  more  a  Christian  virtue  than 
confidence.  It  ts  not  dithcult  to  frame  a  prophetic  hypothesis, 
and  to  adjust  its  parts  with  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity ;  but 
to  prove  that  it  is  the  very  thing  intended  by  the  angel  of  tlie 
apocalypse,  requires  n  portion  of  wisflnm  from  Him  who  alone 
can  open  its  seals,  which  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  Iwen  af- 
forded to  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  But  while  there  is  much  that 
Is  obscure  in  the  book,  it  is  delightful  to  find  so  much  that  is 
intelligible ;  and  that  though  many  of  the  symbols  and  hicro- 
'  AdvcrlUcincDi  tu  '  fsrniihrsit  oa  tkc  N«w  Tctisinul.' 
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glyphics  yet  remain  to  be  deciphered,  the  suffering  and  glory 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  final  triumphs  of  his  kingdom  and  its 
everlasting  duration,  are  revealed  with  a  clearness  not  inferior 
even  to  that  of  the  Gospel  itself. 

A  posthumous  work  of  a  devotional  nature  by  Baxter^  ap- 
peared after  his  death,  with  the  following  title  :  *  Monthly  Pre- 
parations for  the  Holy  Communion,  by  R.  D.  To  which  is 
added  suitable  Meditations,  before,  in,  and  after  recovery;  with 
Divine  Hymns  in  common  tunes,  fitted  for  Public  Congregations 
or  Private  Families.'  1696.  12mo. 

This  little  work  has  a  preface  by  Sylvester,  in  which  it  is  very 
singular  that  he  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  meditations 
as  the  productions  of  Baxter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  published  from  some  of  Baxter's  manu- 
scripts, left  in  possession  of  the  editor,  or  that  they  were  fur- 
nished by  some  one  who  took  notes  while  Baxter  delivered 

m 

them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter  must  have  been  their 
origin ;  as  some  of  the  language  is  like  Baxter's,  but  other  parts 
of  it  not.  Of  the  hymns  I  am  unable  to  form  any  opinion, 
whether  they  were  composed  by  Baxter,  or  some  one  else. 
Their  devotion  is  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  their  poetry. 

I  must  now  introduce  a  class  of  Baxter's  writings,  with  which 
few  of  the  readers  of  his  works  are  familiar.  I  refer  to  his 
poetry,  of  which  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  speak  with  much 
confidence  in  my  own  judgment,  had  not  Montgomery  given 
him  a  place  among  the  Christian  poets  of  England,  and  spoken 
of  him  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  This  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel,  though  author  of  some 
of  the  most  popular  treatises  on  sacred  subjects,  u  scarcely 
known  by  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  admirers,  as  a  writer  in  verse  ; 
yet  there  is  a  little  volume  of  ^  Poetical  Fragments*  by  him,  in- 
estimable for  its  piety,  and  far  above  mediocrity  in  many  pas- 
sages of  its  poetry.  The  longest  piece,  entitled,  *'  Love  breath- 
ing thanks  and  praise,'  contains  his  spiritual  auto-biography, 
from  the  earliest  impressions  made  upon  his  conscience  by 
divine  truth,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  parliament.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  all  the  other 
minor  pieces,  he  speaks  tUc  language  of  a  minute  self-observer, 
and  tells  the  ex|jerience  of  his  own  heart  in  strains  which 
never  lack  fer^'ency,  nor  indeed  eloquence,  however  uniq>t  in  the 
art  of  turning  tuneful  periods  in  rhyme  the  author  may 
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sionally  be  found,  A  great  portion  of  this  volume  well  merits 
re -publication,  as  the  annexed  examples  will  prove.  He  that  it 
not  powerfiiUy  affected  by  some  of  these,  whatever  he  his  tnstc 
in  polite  literiiture,  may  tear  that  he  ]\m  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
a  matter  of  infinitely  surpassing  intercit  even  to  himself." ' 

The  volume,  of  which  Mr.  Montgomery  thus  speaks,  and  from 
which  he  inserts  some  striking  extracts,  was  first  publinhei!  in 
1681,  in  small  I'Jmo,  with  the  folio  wing  sin  i;ular  title  :  '  Poetical 
Fragments :  Heart  Employment  with  God  and  itself.  The  con- 
eordant  discord  of  a  broken  healed  heart ;  sorrowing,  rejoicitig, 
fearing,  hoping,  living,  dying." 

"  These  poetical  fragmenis,"  he  says, "  except  three  heretofore 
printed,  were  so  far  from  being  intended  for  the  press,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  the  »ight  of  many  private  friends,  nor  thought 
worthy  of  it:  only,  had  I  had  time  and  heart  to  have  finished  the 
first,  which  itself,  according  to  the  nature  and  designed  method, 
would  have  giade  a  volume  far  bigger  than  all  this, being  intend- 
ed as  a  thankful  historical  commemoration  of  all  the  notable 
passages  of  my  life,  1  should  have  puhlislied  it  as  the  most  self- 
pleasing  part  of  my  writings.  Hut,  as  they  were  mostly  written 
in  various  passions,  so  passion  hath  now  ihtu^t  them  out  into 
the  world.  CJod,  having  taken  away  the  dear  compaiiian  of  the 
last  nineteen  years  of  my  life,  as  her  sorrows  and  sufferings  long 
ago  gave  being  to  some  of  these  poems,  for  reasons  which  thtt 
world  is  not  concerned  to  know  ;  so  my  grief  for  her  removal, 
and  the  revived  sense  of  former  things,  have  prevailed  with  m« 
to  he  pB'isionate  in  the  open  sight  of  all."' 

He  afterwards  published  *  Additions  to  the  Poetical  Frag- 
ments, written  for  himself,  and  vuinmiinicatcd  to  such  as  are 
more  for  serious  verse  than  smooth.'  l(iS3.  He  left  titno,  fully 
prepared  for  the  pre5<<,  uii  entire  poetical  vemioii,  or  '  Farn- 
phrase  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  with  other  Hymns'  which  were 
published  after  his  death  in  1(19^,  by  bis  friend,  Matthew  SyU 
vester.  Putting  all  his  pieces  together,  therefore,  we  have  suf- 
ficient means  of  determining  Uaxter's  claims  to  the  character  of 
a  poet. 

He  himself  was  not  ignorant  of  tbc  quiitiliei  which  arc  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  excellence  in  this  department  of  literature^ 
and  puts  in  his  own  claims  very  modestly.  "  I  will  do,"  b<i 
says,  "  my  wise  friends,  whose  counsel  1  have  much  follotvtd, 
■  Munigumcrji'i  Christiko  Poet,  p,  320.  ■  Epittk,  [>.  1. 
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that  right,  as  to  acquit  them  from  all  the  guilt  of  the  pnUicatkia 
of  these  fragments.  Some  of  them  say,  that  such  work  is 
below  me ;  and  those  that  I  think  speak  more  wisely,  8ay«  I  am 
below  such  work.  These  I  unfeignedly  believe.  I  have  long 
thought  that  a  painter,  a  musician,  and  a  poet,  are  contempti* 
ble  if  they  be  not  excellent ;  and  that  I  am  not  excellent,  I  am 
satisfied ;  but  I  am  more  patient  of  contempt  than  many  are. 
Common  painters  serve  for  poor  men's  works;  and  a  fiddler  nmy 
serve  at  a  country  wedding.  Such  cannot  aspire  to  the  attun- 
ments  of  the  higher  sort,  and  the  vulgar  are  the  greater  number* 
Dr.  Stillingfleet  saith,  ^  I  seldom  follow  my  friends*  advice  ;*  in 
this  I  justify  him,  though  in  other  things  my  advisers  contradict 
him.  I  know  that  natural  temper  makes  poetry  savour  to  se* 
veral  wise  and  learned  men,  as  differently  as  meats  do  to  various 
appetites.  I  know  such  learned  discreet  men,  that  know  not 
what  a  tune  is,  nor  can  difference  one  from  another.  I  wonder 
at  them;  and  oft  doubt  whether  it  be  an  accident,  or  an  integral 
of  humanity  which  they  want.  Annatus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his 
answer  to  Dr.  Twisse  De  Scientia  Media,  commends  his  poetry^ 
(for  a  poem  added  in  the  end,)  in  scorn,  as  if  it  were  a  disgrace 
to  a  school  divine.  I  take  one  sign  of  an  acumen  of  wit  to  make 
it  likely  that  the  man  hath  the  same  wit  for  other  work. 

^^  For  myself,  I  confess  that  harmony  and  melody  are  the  plea* 
sure  and  elevation  of  my  soul.  I  have  made  a  psalm  of  praise 
in  the  holy  assembly  the  chief  delightful  exercise  of  my  religion 
.uid  my  life,  and  have  helped  to  bear  down  all  the  objections 
which  I  have  heard  against  church  music,  and  against  the  149 
and  150th  Psalms.  It  was  not  the  least  comfort  that  1  had  in  the 
converse  of  my  late  dear  wife,  that  our  first  in  the  morning,  and 
last  in  bed  at  night,  was  a  psalm  of  praise,  till  the  hearing  of 
others  interrupted  it.  Let  those  that  savour  not  melody,  leanre 
others  to  their  different  appetites,  and  be  content  to  be  ao  br 
strangers  to  their  delights."  ^ 

In  as  far  as  genius  and  imagination  are  essential  to  the  elm* 
racter  of  a  poet,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Baxter  posseaaed 
high  claims  to  that  distinction.  His  prose  writings  are  full  of 
poetry.  His  genius  every  now  and  then  bursts  forth  where  we 
least  expect  its  appearance ;  and  in  no  writer  of  tfie  aga  are 
there  so  many  passages  exquisite  for  their  pathos  and  tender* 
ness,  or  dazzling  with  splendour.     His  language  is  often  io« 

"^  Epiitle,  pp.  2, 3. 
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markable  for  its  cha^tcncsa,  and  for  its  rliythmj  so  that  it  wnuld 
only  require  a  little  skill  in  the  mei^hanical  construction  of  verse, 
to  convert  many  of  his  pages  into  the  sweetest  poetry. 

That  he  was  not  skilled  in  versification,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  obvious.  He  had  the  ideas  of  poetry,  and  often  the  expres- 
sioiia  also,  but  could  not  frame  them  skilfully,  according  to  the 
lawa  of  verse.  This  kind  of  employment  required  more  patience 
and  labour  than  he  was  capable  of  bestowing.  He  could  not  waste 
time  on  the  collocation  of  words  and  syllables ;  and  hence  he 
often  becomes  tame  and  prosaic,  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  utterance  of  the  finest  and  loftiest  conceptions. 

He  lived  during  what  Johnson  calls  "  the  age  of  the  meta- 
physical jjoets  ;"  whom  he  debciibes  as  learned  men,  who  made 
it  their  whole  endeavour  to  show  their  learning.  They  yoked 
the  most  heterogeneous  ideas  together  by  violence ;  ransacked 
nature  aiid  art  for  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  allusions. 
They  were  fond  of  conceits,  both  of  idea  and  phraseology ;  they 
broke  every  image  into  fragments,  and  mixed  the  sublime  and 
ridiculous,  the  lofty  and  the  low,  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  Such  were  Donne  and  Uenman,  Waller  and  Cowley, 
according  to  Johnson  ;  and  such  he  would  have  reckoned  Bax- 
ter, had  lie  met  with  any  of  his  poetical  effusions. 

The  longest  of  Baxter's  poetical  pieces,  as  Montgomery  has 
remarked,  i"  a  fragment  of  his  own  life  and  experience  in  verse. 
It  is  entitled  '  Love  breathing  Thanks  and  PraiHC,'  and  is  full  of 
the  most  glowing  gratitude.  From  this  poem  aji  extract  or  two 
has  already  Iwen  given  in  the  first  part  nfthis  work.  The  open- 
ing hnes  run,  with  a  slight  exception,  very  smoothly.  They 
discover  the  school  to  which  the  author  belonged,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  pursues  the  leading  figure  of  n  worm 
praising  God,  Yet  there  is  nothing  ofTeiisivc  in  the  thought  or 
the  language. 

"  Etcruil  God  I  tltlt  worm  lifli  up  the  hcMl, 
And  lodkE  tu  Tbec,  liy  Thr*  *i>euur>t;(d  t 
Cliccr'd  liy  tby  bounty,  il  «uulil  ipnk  tfajr  praiM, 

U'liust  wund'roiii  luvc  buili  iii(a<ur'd  sll  my  dkyt. 

If  tliiiu  vuuehtalt  to  ni&k*  >  wurni  rr],ilce, 
r.ivv  him  B  ihanLful  pralilu;  litart  lad  vulce. 
Tljy  ibiniiig  ikiij  bIclMil  tiiccU  «»  : 

Aiigcli  mu'l  ting  Iby  liii;b<'>it  firuH,  nut  «a. 
Bui  if  tby  warniini;  biaius  cauM  tturmt  lu  spnk 
1'hcir  bucr  part  MiU  nu(  tlif  cooMrl  break, 
WhcD  lime  WW  yEl  du  rutaturc,  wh«a  ibc  «un 
lu  rapid  inoliun  h»d  not  yd  bfEUD, 
3  C2 
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When  heair'Dy  and  earth,  and  sea,  were  yet  unlirmm'd 
Angels  and  men,  and  all  thiDfi^  else  un-nam'd  ; 
When  there  did  nothiog  else  exist  but  thee. 
Thou  wast  the  same,  and  still  the  same  wilt  be- 
When  there  was  none  to  know  or  praise  thy  name^ 
Thou  wast  in  perfect  blessedness  the  same."  * 

In  the  following  passage  a  most  original  and  poetical  imiige 
18  employed  with  great  felicity,  to  illustrate  the  re-forming  of 
man  in  God's  own  image.  The  idea  of  the  Deity  taking  the 
signet  from  his  own  right  hand,  to  form  the  stamp  by  which  his 
own  offending  creature  is  to  be  restored  to  holiness  and  bliaa^  is 
exquisite  in  itself,  and  uncomnK)nly  well  sustained. 

*'  When  man  from  holy  love  tum'd  to  a  lie. 
Thy  ima^^e  lost,  became  thine  enemy ; 
O  what  a  seal  did  love  and  wisdom  fiud 
To  re-imprint  thine  image  on  man's  mind! 
Thou  sent'st  the  si^et  from  thine  own  right  band ; 
Made  man  for  them  that  had  themselves  unman'd. 
The  Eternal  Son^  who  in  thy  bosom  dwelt. 
Essential  burning^  love,  men's  hearts  to  melt; 
Thy  lively  image ;  he  that  knew  thy  mind. 
Fit  to  illuminate  and  heal  the  blind. 
With  love's  great  office  thou  didst  him  adorn. 
Redeemer  of  the  helpless  and  forlorn. 
On  love's  chief  work  and  message  he  was  tent : 
Our  flesh  he  took,  our  pain  he  underwent. 
Thy  pardonin!^,  saving  love  to  man  did  preach : 
The  Reconciler  stood  up  in  the  breach. 
The  uncreated  image  of  thy  love, 
By  his  assumption  and  the  Holy  Dove, 
On  his  own  flesh  thine  image  flrst  imprest ; 
And  by  that  stamp  renews  it  on  the  rest."  t 

The  account  of  his  early  experience,  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  he  was  first  led  to  choose  God  for  his  portion,  and  then 
his  work  as  his  great  employment,  is  very  admirably  given.  In 
the  following  passage  he  describes  how  God  takes  advantage  of 
the  natural  love  of  self  which  belongs  to  man,  and  implants  his 
own  fear,  as  a  seedling  which  gradually  ripens  into  the  love  of 
God  and  of  goodness,  and  brings  forth  fruit  to  his  glory. 

<*  Fear  is  the  soil  that  cherisheth  the  seed. 
The  nursery  in  which  beav'n's  plants  do  breed* 
God  first  in  nature  finds  self-love,  and  there 
He  takes  advantage  to  implant  his  fear. 
With  some,  the  time  is  long  l)efore  the  earth 
Disclose  her  young  one  by  a  springy  birth. 
When  heav*n  doth  make  our  winter  sharp  and  lonif. 
The  seed  of  love  lies  hid,  or  seems  but  young, 

*  Poetical  Fragments,  p.  1.  y  Ibid,  pp.  6,7. 
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Dulwbdi  God  makei  it  tpriD>-time,  hU  approach 

'J'lkea  from  tbe  barren  rail  i)i  great  rcproicb  i 

Whdi  Iiisv'd'i  retivlng  tmilfB  anct  rays  appear, 

Theu  iove  twgioi  to  tpriog  up  above  fear  ; 

Anil  if  tio  hinder  Dot  by  cuned  ibaile. 

It  quickly  thooU  up  to  ■  youtblul  blade. 

And  wbtn  heav'u'i  wanner  heanii  and  deci  turcted. 

That'*  ripen'd  fruil  wbicb  e'eu  uow  *a*  but  laed. 

Yei  doth  oat  Son'rinf,  fruitful,  luve  fureet 

Her  nursing  fear,  there  still  her  root  is  set ; 

In  humble  lelf-denial  undcrtrod. 

While  Huwer  and  fruit  are  growing  upta  God."' 

There  is  a  short  poem,  entitled  'The  Resolution,'  winch  wa* 
composed  when  he  was  silenced  and  cast  out  of  the  church. 
It  conveys  his  reflections  on  that  sorrowful  event,  and  expresses 
his  high  determination  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  for  Christ'* 
sake.  The  following  lines,  referring  to  the  diapernon  of  friends, 
the  storms  of  life,  and  the  final  assembling,  arc  very  beautifiilj 
though  the  figure  is  not  uncommon. 

"  At  for  my  frietids,  they  are  not  lust ; 

Tbe  several  ve>»ts  of  Ihy  Heel, 
Though  parted  oow  by  tcmpetU  toti, 

Shall  aafely  in  the  haven  ineoc 
Slitl  we  are  centred  alt  in  Thee  ; 

Memherm,  Ibo'  dittaot  of  one  head, 
Id  the  Bame  family  we  he. 

By  the  same  faith   and  Spirit  ted. 
Before  thy  thnine  we  daily  meet, 

Ac  joiut  petilionert  to  Thee; 
la  spirit  we  each  other  greet. 

Aod  shall  again  each  ntber  Me. 
The  heavenly  hosla,  world  wilbout  end, 

Shall  be  my  company  above  ; 
And  tbou,  my  best,  niy  luresi  i-'ricnd. 

Who  ihall  divide  mc  fruio  tby  hive  ?"  • 

From  the  dialogue  between  Flesh  and  Spirit,  1  have  already 
given  a  ver^'  beautiful  extract,  in  noticing  the  work  on  self-de- 
nial, to  which  it  was  first  attached.  The  dialogue  between 
Death  and  a  Believer  is  very  gravely  intended,  and  contatni 
some  very  good  passages,  but  is  uccniionalty  ludicrous.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  poems  on  grace,  wiidom,  madness, 
hypocrisy,  and  man.  Tliey  abound  with  tlie  fnnlw  of  the  meta- 
physical poets,  interspersed  with  flashes  of  real  poetical  genius. 

His  Psalms  are  far  from  contcmptililc;  for,  although  few 
of  them  are  without  rugged  and  proAaic  lines,  they  fretjuciitly 
contain  very  good  Gtanxu!>.  He  had  evidently  l>cstowcd  con- 
>  Puctictl  PrsEmenls,  p.  IC.  •  Ibid.  p.41. 
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siderable  pains  'on  his  version.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  which  often  discovers  mechanical  in* 
genuity,  though  it  contributes  frequently  to  destroy  the  poetry. 
By  putting  certain  words  in  a  different  character  within  bracfceta, 
he  contrives  to  make  the  verse  long  or  short,  as  these  words  are 
used  or  omitted.  He  did  this,  he  tells  us,  becauae  **  nature 
weary  of  sameness,  is  re-created  with  a  variety  of  tunes."  I  shall 
give  as  a  specimen  the  first  stanzas  of  the  twenty-tlurd  Psalm, 
printed  after  this  plan,  which  may  be  considered  a  fiur  average 
sample  of  the  whole. 

*'  The  Lord  bimtelf  my  sheph«id  iif 

Who  doth  me  feed  and.  [safely]  keep ; 
What  can  I  want  that's  truly  good. 

While  I  am  [one  of]  his  own  sheep  ? 
He  makes  me  to  lie  down  and  rest 

In  [pleasant]  pastures,  tender  i^rass  ; 
He  keeps  and  gently  leadeth  me 

Near  [the  sweet]  streams  of  quietaest. 
My  failing  soul  he  doth  restore. 

And  lead  in  [safe  and]  righteous  ways ; 
And  all  this  freely,  that  his  grace. 

And  [holy]  name  may  have  the  praise.'* 

It  is  pleasant  to  remark  the  delight  and  enjoyment  which 
this  holy  man  felt  in  sacred  poetry  and  music ;  a  delight 
which  he  seems  to  have  cherished  to  the  very  last.  Sylvester 
tells  us  in  his  preface  to  his  Psalms,  that  ^when  his  deep 
was  intermitted  or  removed  in  the  night,  he  then  sang  much; 
and  on  the  Lord's-days,  he  thought  the  service  very  defective^ 
%vithout  some  considerable  time  were  spent  in  singing  ;  nay,  he 
believingly  expected  that  his  angelical  convoy  would  conduct 
him  through  all  the  intermediate  regions,  to  his  i^pointed  man- 
sion in  his  heavenly  Father's  house,  with  most  melodioua  hal- 
lelujahs, or  with  something  equally  delightful/'  In  this  fimma 
of  mind,  he  probably  was  when  he  composed  his  '  Exit^'  and  Us 
^  Valediction.'  In  both  he  takes  his  leave  of  the  worlds  ■■tiifind 
to  be  gone,  and  longing  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  Lord*  I  qnoie 
a  few  stanzas  from  the  former,  as  a  vale  to  the  poetry  of 

**  My  soul,  ^  boldly  forth, 
Forsake  this  linful  earth  ; 
What  hath  it  been  to  thee 

Rut  pain  and  sorrow  ? 
And  thiukest  thou  'twill  be 

Better  to-morrow  ? 

Look  up  towards  heav'n  and  tee 
How  vast  those  regions  be. 


OF   RICIUIID   BAXTES. 
WbcirblMiL-.lipiriudndl, 

Huw  [■urt  •nrl  ligLiful '. 
Bui  vailb  it  uvnr  to  hell, 

Huw  lUrk  aud  friglilful ! 
JeruMLleiD  abuTe. 
Glorioui  iu  lisbt  and  love, 
li  mother  or  u>  all. 

Who  ihall  enjoy  them  ! 
Tbe  wicknl  hell-ward  Fall, 

Slu  Hili  destroy  them. 
God  U  euenlial  Ion ; 
And  all  tiie  •■lull  kiMve 
Are  like  unlo  him  made, 

Each  So  bl9  measure. 
Love  li  their  life  and  trade. 

Their  conitaDt  pleasure. 
What  joy  miut  there  ncedt  be. 
Where  all  God's  'lor?  see  ! 
Feeiirg  God's  vital  love, 

Which  (till  U  burDiDg  : 
And  flainiug  God-ward  wove. 

Full  love  reluruiDg. 
Lord  Jeius,  take  my  spirit : 
I  truit  thy  love  and  merit; 
Take  home  (hi>  waDd'rliic*heep, 

For  thou  hast  aouKhl  it ; 
This  iDul  in  carety  keep. 

For  thou  hoat  bought  it."  '' 
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I  have  dwell  longer  on  Baxter's  poetical  pieces  than,  to 
some,  tbeir  importance  may  leem  to  justify.  1  have  been  the 
more  particuUir,  however,  hccause  they  are  Icsh  known  than 
most  of  his  writings,  aiid  hecausc  they  form  a  very  appropitata 
conclusion  to  his  ilcvotional  works.  They  show  what  every 
thing  which  Baxter  wrote  confirms,  that  his  religion  was  a  reli- 
gion of  cnjo)-ment.  It  is  the  more  neeeasary  to  remark  thta, 
because  a  superficial  observer  may  be  induced  to  suppose  that 
the  contrary  was  the  cose.  His  writings,  it  will  be  remarked, 
speak  much  of  mortification,  and  self-denial,  and  crucilixion. 
They  do;  and  Baxter  felt  himself  impelled  to  dwell  on  these 
subjects,  because  he  regarded  the  evils  which  render  them 
necessary  as  the  true  banes  of  man's  happiness.  He  was 
persuaded  that,  till  the  habit  of  resiHiiiig  and  conquering  the 
flesh  and  the  world  lie  formed,  and  unless  it  be  kept  in  con- 
stant exercise,  no  real  enjoyment  euii  Ih;  found.  '[*hc  self- 
denial  which  he,  therefore,  inculcated,  arose  out  of  the  state  of 
^  Poftical  rnsnent*,  pp.  He— lU, 
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human  natiire,  and  wa.s  directed  to  the  highest  good  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  complacency. 

Baxter  was  probably  regarded  by  the  men  of  the  world  of 
his  own  age,  as  one  of  the  most  demure,  joylesa,  mortified 
persona  on  earth ;  and  such,  on  their  principles,  he  certainly 
was.  Yet  Baxter  was  a  singularly  happy  man.  He  telk  ns 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  low  spirits  or  nervous  deprewioii,  not* 
withstanding  all  his  bodily  sufferings.  His  hopes  of  bettven 
and  its  blessedness  were  rarely  clouded  from  the  beginning  Co 
tlie  end  of  his  Christian  course.  His  hands  were  constantly 
full  of  his  Master's  work,  and  his  heart  ardently  set  upon  tht 
'accomplishment  of  it.  I1ie  pulse  of  the  Christian  life  ever 
beat  most  vigorously  in  his  veins ;  the  Christian  walk  he  steadily 
pursued ;  and  its  close  was  as  peaceful  and  serene  as  its  pro* 
gress  had  been  honourable. 

It  is  pleasing  to  read  of  the  melody  of  his  feelings,  of  the 
tenderness  or  ^'  passion  "  of  his  heart,  of  his  songs  in  the  nigbl^ 
and  his  delight  in  sacred  poetry  and  music.  They  are  cvidenees 
of  the  rest  which  his  soul  had  found  in  God.  There  was  a  cloae 
and  holy  union  between  the  fountain  of  living  joy  and  hti  reno- 
vated spirit.  *^  Being  justified  by  faith,  he  had  peace  with  Ood 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God."  Devotion  was  his  element,  and  its  exercises  were  bb 
delight.  By  this  means  he  renewed  his  impaired  strength, 
restored  his  lost  tranquillity,  and  replenished  his  exhanted 
comfort.  It  was  the  master-principle  of  his  mind  and  dia* 
racter;  that  which  harmonized  and  adjusted  all  thrir 
ments.  and  guided  nil  their  aims.  I  may,  with  the 
propriety,  accommodate  to  himself  the  beautiful  descriptHNi 
which  he  gives  of  a  Christian's  devout  meditations  in  the  con» 
elusion  of  his  *  Saint's  Rest.' 

'^As  Moses,  before  he  di^d,  went  up  into  Mount  Nebo^  to 
take  a  sun-ey  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  he  ascended  the  moanl 
of  contemplation,  and  by  faith  surveyed  his  heavenly  rest.  Ho 
looked  on  the  delectable  mansions,  and  said* '  Glorious  things 
are  deservedly  spoken  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God/  He  heard, 
as  it  were,  the  melody  of  the  heavenly  choir,  and  said,  'Happy 
the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people 
whose  God  is  the  Lord.'  He  looked  upon  the  glorious  inha- 
bitants, and  exclaimed,  ^  Happy  art  thou,  O,  Israel  1  Who  ii 
like  unto  thee,  O  people,  s^ved  by  the  Lord ! '    He  lookod  on 
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the  Lord  himself,  who  i«  their  k'°''>i  b'^<1  ^^'^  renily,  with  the 
rest,  to  Tall  down  and  worship  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ewer. 
He  looktd  on  the  glorified  Saviour,  and  was  ready  to  say 
'Amen,'  to  that  new  song, '  Blessing,  and  honour,  ami  glorv, 
and  power,  he  unto  him  that  sitteth  upoii  the  throne,  and  unco 
the  Lamb.'  He  looked  back  on  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
and  bleased  the  believing,  patient,  despised  saints;  he  pitied 
the  ignorant,  obstinate,  miserable  world.  For  biinaelf,  when 
thus  employed,  he  baid,  with  Peter, '  It  is  good  to  he  here,'  or, 
with  Aiaph, '  It  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God.'  Like 
Daniel,  in  Jiis  captivity,  he  daily  opened  his  window,  looking 
towards  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above,  though  far  out  of  sight. 
Like  PRur.i  affections  towards  his  brethren,  though  absent  in  the 
flesh  from  the  glorilied  saints,  he  »vas  yet  with  theni  in  spirit, 
joying  and  beholding  their  heavenly  order." ' 

Engaging  so  deeply  in  these  delightful  exercises  of  holy  con- 
templation, he  was  tlius  eminently  qualified  to  explain  and  re- 
commend them  to  others.  They  constitute  the  life  of  the  soul, 
the  beauty  of  religion,  the  glory  of  the  Christian.  "  As  the 
lark  sings  sweetly  while  she  soars  on  high,  but  is  suddenly 
silenced  tvhcn  she  falls  to  the  earth;  so  is  the  frame  of  the 
soul  most  delightful  and  divine,  while  it  keepeth  God  in  view  by 
contemplation,  liut,  alas  1  wc  make  there  too  short  a  stay, 
and  lay  by  our  music."  •■ 

Will  the  reader  now  join  with  me  in  closing  this  chapter  with 
the  beautiful  prayer  which  concludes  the  *  Rest  ? '  "OThou, 
the  merciful  Father  of  spirits,  the  attractive  nf  love,  and 
ocean  of  delight !  draw  up  lliesc  drossy  hearts  unto  thyself,  and 
keep  theni  there  till  they  are  spiritualized  and  refined  !  Second 
thy  servant's  weak  endeavours,  and  persuade  those  that  read 
these  lines  to  the  practice  of  this  delightful,  heavenly  work! 
Oh  !  suffer  not  the  soul  of  thy  most  unworthy  servant  to  be  a 
stranger  to  those  joys  which  he  describes  to  others  ;  but  keep  van 
while  I  remain  on  earth  in  daily  breathing  afti.'^r  thee,  and  in  a 
believing,  afTectionate  walking  with  thee.  And  when  thou 
eomest,  let  me  be  found  so  doing:  not  serving  my  flesh,  nor 
asleep  witii  my  lamp  unfurnished,  but  waiting  and  longing 
for  my  Lord's  return.  Let  those  who  slialt  read  these 
pages,  not  merely  read  the  fruit  nf  my  studies,  but  the 
breathing  of  my  active  hope  and  love ;  that  if  my  heort  were 
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open  to  their  view,  they  might  there  read  thy  love  moet  daepljf 
engraven  with  a  beam  from  the  face  of  the  Son  of  God|  and 
not  find  vanity,  or  iustj  or  pride  within,  where  the  woidi  of  life 
appear  without;  that  so  these  lines  may  not  iritatM  againrt 
me;  but,  proceeding  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  muLj  be 
eflRfictual,  tfirough  thy  grace,  upon  the  heart  of  the 
so  be  the  savour  of  life  to  both/'* 


•  *  Salaft  Rett,'  4lo.  p.  81S. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 


GENERAL   CONCLITSION. 

Bftiter,  tbc  author  of  Prttacei  to  mmy  Books  by  othrrt — Leaves  vkriou* 
Trealliff  in  Manutcript— tlu  citcDuve  CoiTe(|ionJsDre  still  prci«rv<d-> 
Letter  to  Increase  Mather  — Account  of  Treasactions  mlth  bis  Book- 
seller!— ConcurreDce  uf  Opiniaus  mpecliog  liim  as  a  Writer — Barroo — 
Buyle— Wilkioi  —  Uaher —  Man  too  —Batet— Doddridge — Klppii — Orton— 
Ailcliiori— ^ohmoD— RraiDEer— Wilberfurce— Hiiuwu  RfTiewaThli  WM- 
ini^s— It;  chBracterisiir  caodour  and  fidelity— The  magnitude  afbl)  LaboHft 
ai  a  ^Vriler— Tbo  number  and  variety  of  hit  Worki — Hi*  RrlrtinNI 
Hia  Style — Soinetimei  iD)udiciaui  buth  in  hU  Writiiigi  and  hii  Conduc^-t 
DeGcieot  in  the  full  tutemeot  of  Evangelical  Doctrine— CauHH  of  tlii* 
Ueficieli  cy — Concl  utlon. 

Having  laid  bfforc  the  reader  some  account  of  every  book 
published  by  Baxter,  as  far  as  can  he  ascertained,  with  those 
observations  which  hate  l>een  suggested  by  their  nature  and 
design,  it  only  remains  that  1  should  collect  together  Kiiiit 
miscellaneous  circumstances,  which  could  not  properly  be 
noticed  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  and  offer  sobm  eoU' 
eluding  remarks  on  the  character  of  Baxter  aa  a  writer. 

Besides  the  books  he  wrote  bimseir,  he  prefixed,  geoeralljr  at 
the  desire  of  their  respective  authors,  prefaces  or  commendatfifjr 
epistles  to  a  great  number  of  publications.  Of  thest^  Ciluaj 
has  given  the  following  enumeration,  which  1  have  no  dovkt 
could  be  greatly  increased,  were  it  of  aufficient  importaim  to 
devote  the  time  which  such  a  rearnrch  wfiuUI  require : 

"  We  have  a  preface  of  his  before  Mr.  Swiimock'n  Ijook  of 
*  Regeneration  ;'  another  before  a  hook  of  Mr.  P^de'ii ;  another 
before  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanmer's  *  Exereitatioii  of  Confirmation ; ' 
another  before  Mr.  Lawrence's,  of  '  Sickness ;'  two  before  two 
of  Mr.  Tombes's  booksf  another  before  a  discourse  of  Mr, 
William  Bell's,  of 'Patience j'    an  introduction   to  Mr.  Jo*. 
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Allein*8  '  Life ; '  a  preface  to  his  ^  Alann  to  the  Uneooferted ; ' 
another  to  Howe's  ^  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous;*  another  to 
Mr.  Clark's  'Annotations  on  the  New  Testament/  another  to 
Mr.  Abraham  Clifford's  'Discourse  on  the  Two  Covenants;' 
another  to  one  edition  of  Mr.  Rawlet's  book  of  the  *  Sacra- 
ment:' another  to  the  eleventh  of  Sender's  'Daily  Walk;' 
another  to  Mr.  William  Allen,  of  the  '  Covenants;'  another  to 
a  book  of  Dr.  Bryan's^  of  'Dwelling  with  God;'  another  to 
Mr.  Hotchkis's  '  Forgiveness  of  Sin ; '  another  to  Mr.  Gouge's 
'  Surest  and  Safest  Way  of  Thriving ;'  another  to  Mr.  Obed. 
Wills,  of  '  Infant  Baptism/  against  Mr.  Danvers's;  and  one  to 
Mr.  Corbet's  '  Remains ;'  with  many  others." ' 

Baxter  left  several  treatises  in  a  more  or  less  prepared  state 
for  publication,  liesides  all  that  he  published  himself.  Some  of 
these  saw  the  light  afterwards,  others  remain  or  have  been  de- 
stroyed. His  work  on  'Universal  Redemption/ ^ The  Ptotca- 
tant  Religion  Justified,'  his  '  Poetical  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalnu,' 
the  'Narrative  of  his  own  Life/  his  'Mother's  Catechiam,' 
^  Monthly  Preparation  for  the  Communion,'  have  all  been  no- 
ticed already  among  his  posthumous  publications. 

Into  the  subject  of  what  he  calls  '  Physical  Predetermioa- 
tion,'  he  appears  to  have  entered  very  largely ;  and  there  yet 
remains  among  his  manuscripts  what  would  make  a  considerable 
volume  on  it.  It  seems  to  be  in  reference  to  this  mannscripty 
that  he  says  in  his  Own  Life: 

"  When  I  had  written  my  book  against  Mr.  Gale's  ^TVeadse 
for  Predetermination/  and  was  intending  to  print  it,  the  good 
man  fell  sick  of  a  consumption,  and  I  thought  it  meet  to  sni* 
pend  the  publication,  lest  I  should  grieve  him,  and  increase  bia 
sickness,  of  which  he  died.  And  that  I  might  not  obaeore 
God's  providence  about  sin,  I  wrote  and  preached  two  sennooa 
to  show  what  great  and  excellent  things  God  doth  in  the  world 
by  the  occasion  of  man's  sin ;  and,  verily,  it  is  wonderfol  to 
observe  that  in  England  all  parties,  prelatical  first,  Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists,  especially  Papists,  have  been  brought  dowQ 
by  themselves,  and  not  by  the  wit  and  strength  of  their  enemiea  | 
and  we  can  hardly  discern  any  footsteps  of  any  of  onr  own 
endeavours,  wit,  or  power,  in  any  of  our  late  deliveranee%  hot 
our  enemies'  wickedness  and  bloody  designs  have  been  the 
sion  of  almost  all :  yea,  the  Presbyterians  themselves  have 
fcred  more  by  the  dividing  effects  of  their  own  covenanly 

'  Abridgment,  vol.  L  pp.  241, 242* 
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their  unskilfulnegs  in  healing  the  divisions  between  them  and 
the  Independents  and  Anabaptists  and  the  Episcopalians,  than 
by  hny  strength  iliat  brought  them  down;  though  since  men's 
wrath  hath  trodden  them  as  in  the  dirt."  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  predestination,  Baxter  saya  a  great  deal  in 
the  second  book  of  his  Cathohc  'iljeology,  in  which  be  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  "the  Synodists  and  Arminians,  the  Calvlnists 
and  Lutherans,  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits."  Judging  from 
what  he  says  on  the  subject  in  that  work,  I  should  not  suppose 
that  his  separate  treatise  throws  much  light  on  it,  or  that  the 
world  sustains  a  great  loss  from  its  suppression.  Theophilus 
Gale,  for  whom  this  intended  treatise  was  designed,  ivas  one  of 
the  profoundest  scholars  and  theologians  of  his  time.  Hia 
learning  was  more  extensive  and  accurate  than  Uaxter's,  and 
his  judgment,  both  in  metaphysics  and  theology,  more  correct. 
His  '  Court  of  the  Gentiles,*  in  which,  among  other  subjects,  he 
discusses  predestination,  and  free-will,  and  their  consistency  with 
each  other,  is,  without  exception,  the  profoundest  book  of  the 
age.  It  contains  greater  stores  of  pagan  and  sacred  learning, 
on  every  thing  relating  to  the  whole  range  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  than  any  Irook  which  had  previously  appeared. 

Baxter  left  also  '  Divers  Disputations  on  sufficient  Grace;  seve- 
ral  Miscellaneous  Disputations  on  various  Questions  in  Divinity, 
briefly  managed  at  the  Monthly  Meeting 'of  Ministers  held  while 
he  was  at  Kidderminster.  '  Two  Replies  to  Mr.  Lnwuon'i 
Animadversions  on  bis  Aphorisms;'  '  A  Reply  to  Warren's 
Animadversions'  on  the  same  book  ;  and  the  commencement  of 
*  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Wallis's  Animadversions;'  beside  many  other 
piece*  in  n  mure  or  le»,s  prepsred  state  for  jjublication.  Mo.1t 
of  these  treatises  still  remain  aniong  the  Baxter  MSS.d«p<v> 
sited  in  the  Red  cross -street  library.  None  of  them  appear  to 
me  to  be  deserving  of  publication  ;  as  among  the  printed  worlts 
of  Baxter  sufficient  is  to  be  found  already  on  all  the  rabje^nt  vf 
which  they  treat. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  these  manuscript  collections 
is  the  correspondence.  There  are  many  hundred  letters  between 
Itaxter  and  his  friends  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects;  extending 
from  an  early  period  of  hia  public  life  till  near  the  time  of  his 
death.     Sylvester  appears  to  have  intended  the  publication  of  a 

■  Life,  put  iii.  p.  18a.  Then  li  uioibtr  pBuige  iu  Baxtrr'a  LlTc  in  wbicli 
ht  v,>Fakt  dUrcipcctruU;  of  Oi]«  anil  bii  work  ;  tliii  1>*  Hai  luu  apt  to  lie, 
wlKrr  tie  iIiirrr«U  frum  a  brother  HUlhor.— Part  iii.  f.  ItlJ. 
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▼olume  of  these  letters ;  ^  but,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appfent'^ 
abandoned  the  design.  All  Baxter's  manuscripts  in  his  pot* 
session  w^re  at  last  deposited  ia  the  hands  of  Dr.  Willianis'a 
trustees,  by  whom  they  have  been  carefully  preserved* 

Though  I  did  not  find  on  examining  these  letters  mnch  addi- 
tional matter  that  could  be  used  ih  this  Life  of  Bascter^  he  haering 
published  every  thing  of  importance  respecting  himself^  I  fed 
satisfied  that  a  volume  or  two  of  very  interesting  letters  might 
be  furnished  from  them.  An  editor  of  competent  abilidea  and 
leisure  could  produce  a  very  valuable  selection.  Among 
Baxter's  correspondents  were  some  of  the  most  di^nguithed 
men  of  his  times.  Lord  Chief -Justice  Hale,  the  Duke  of  Lao* 
derdale,  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  Archbishop  Tillot* 
son.  Bishop  Brownrigge,  Henry  More,  Glanville,  Robert  Boyle^ 
Greaves,  Henry  Dodwell,  Heylin,  Bruno  Ryves,  Gataker,  Yinca, 
Owen,  Howe,  Bates,  Peter  Du  Moulin,  Dr.  Hill,  Arrowsnilth» 
Burgess,  William  Penn,  Eliot,  Mather  of  New  Bnglandy 
and  a  multitude  of  others.  Many  of  Baxter's  letters  to  his 
friends  are  very  long,  and  as  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  keeping  copies  of  those  which  he  regarded  aa  impor* 
taut,  all  of  which  arc  in  his  own  hand  ;  his  correspondence  alon^ 
must  have  created  to  him  vast  labour.  In  numerous  ii 
he  appears  to  have  beep  treated  by  troublesome  penons^ 
applied  to  him  to  solve  their  doubts  and  perplexidet,  and 
cised  his  ingenuity  by  their  cases  of  conscience.  Where  he 
considered  the  laity  in  earnest,  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
unwilling,  though  at  the  expense  of  great  labour  to  hioMelf,  la 
attempt  affording  them  satisfaction. 

A  short  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Increase  Mather,  which  PiUaMr 
thinks  may  have  been  among  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  is  ao  exed* 
lent  and  characteristic  of  the  writer,  that  it  will  not  be  considered 
out  of  its  place  here.  It  refers  to  Cotton  Mather's  Life  of 
Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  and  the  valued  correspbndctt 
of  Baxter. 

**  Dear  Brother, 
^'  I  thought  I  had  l)een  near  dying  at  twelve  o'clock  in  bed: 
but  your  book  revived  me ;  I  lay  reading  it  until  between  ono 
and  two.  I  knew  much  of  Mr.  Eliot's  opinions  by  many.lctteia 
which  I  had  from  him.  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I 
honoured  above  him.    It  is  his  evangelical  work  that  ii  die 

^  Freface  to  Baxter's  MSS, 
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apostolical  eucceaaion  which  I  plead  for.  I  am  now  dyiiif;  I 
hope  as  he  did.  It  pleased  me  to  TeB<l  from  him  ray  case.  '  My 
undenttandin^  failcth,  my  memory  faileth,  and  my  hand  and  pea 
fail,  but  my  charity  (aileth  not.'  I'liai  word  much  comforted  mc. 
I  am  OS  zealous  a  lover  of  the  New  England  ChurchcH  fti  any 
man,  according  to  Mr.  Noyes',  Mr.  Norton's,  and  Mr.  Mitchael't, 
and  the  Synod's  model.  I  love  your  father  upon  the  letters  I 
received  from  him.  I  love  you  belter  fur  your  learning)  labours^ 
and  peaceable  moderation.  1  love  your  »on  belter  than  either 
of  you,  for  the  excellent  temper  thnt  appeareth  in  his  writings. 
O  that  godliness  and  wisdom  may  thus  increase  in  all  familtes. 
He  hath  honoured  himself  half  as  much  as  Mr.  miol,  I  sny  half 
as  much,  for  deeds  excel  words.  God  preserve  you  and  New 
England.  Prav  for  vour  fainting  languishing  friend, 
"Aug.  3,  1691.  "  Ri.  Baxtbb."' 

A  person  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  press  as  Baxter* 
nuist  have  been  connected  with  the  principal  religious  booksel- 
lers of  the  period,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  transactions  with 
them  must  throw  some  light  on  the  extent  to  which  religioui 
works  were  circulated  at  this  time.  Prom  the  multitude  of 
books  published  by  Baxter,  many  of  which  appear  to  ua  uniti> 
teresting,  It  appears  surprising  that  the  author  should  have 
found  encouragement  to  print  them.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  could  not  only  publish  without  risk,  but  that  they  were  the 
source  of  a  considerable  rei-cnue,  which  he  generally  applicil  to 
some  benevolent  purpose.  In  the  following  document,  written 
ns  a  vindication  of  himself  from  a  charge  of  ruining  his  book- 
sellers, he  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  transacted  business  with  them.  It  atford:*  us  a\ta 
some  additional  illustration  u(  the  circumstances  and  the  disin- 
terestedness of  Uaxter.  After  adverting  to  several  of  the  false 
charges  which  had  been  circulated  against  him,  he  thu«  pro* 

"  Uut  now  comes  a  new  trial :  my  sufferings  are  my  crimes. 
My  bookseller,  Ne%'il  Symmonds,  is  broken,  and  it  is  reported 
that  I  am  the  cause,  by  the  excessive  rates  that  I  took  for  my 
hooks  of  him  ;  and  a  great  denn,  whom  1  much  valae,  foretold 
that  I  would  undo  him.  Of  all  the  crimes  in  the  world,  I 
least  expected  to  be  accused  of  covetousness.  Satan  being 
the  master  of  this  design  to  hinder  the  success  of  my  writiogs 
>  P«liDcr'i  NuDcou.  Jdcoi,  vi>L  Ul.  p.  *06. 
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when  I  am  dead,  it  is  part  of  my  warfare,  under.Chritt,  to  re« 
sist  him.  I  tell  you,  therefore,  truly  all  my  covenaiits  imd 
dealings  with  booksellers  to  this  day. 

^^  When  I  first  ventured  upon  the  publication  of  my  thooghtSy 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  an  of  booksellers.  I  did,  as  an  act  of 
mere  kindness,  offer  my  book  called  ^  The  Saint's  Res^'  to 
Thomas  Underbill  and  Francis  Tyton,  to  print,  leaving  the 
matter  of  profit,  without  any  covenants,  to  their  iogeniuty. 
They  gave  me  ten  pounds  for  the  first  impression,  and  ten 
pounds  a  piece,  that  is,  twenty  pounds  for  every  after  impres- 
sion, till  1663.  I  had,  in  the  mean  time,  altered  the  book,,  by 
the  addition  of  divers  sheets.  Mr.  Underbill  died ;  his  wife 
became  poor.  Mr.  Tyton  had  losses  by  the  fire  in  1666.  Tliey 
never  gave,  nor  offered  me  a  farthing  for  any  impresuon  after 
that,  nor  so  much  as  one  of  the  books ;  but  I  was  fun  out  of 
my  own  purse  to  buy  all  that  I  gave  to  any  friends  or  poor  per- 
son that  asked  it. 

^^  This  loosening  mc  from  Mr.  Tyton,  Mr.  Symmonds  stepped 
in,  and  told  me  tliat  Mr.  Tyton  said  he  never  got  three-pence 
by  me,  and  brought  witness.  Hereupon  I  used  Mr.  SymmoDds 
only.  When  1  lived  at  Kidderminster,  some  had  defamed  me 
of  a,  covetous  getting  of  many  hundred  pounds  by  the  book- 
sellers. I  had,  till  then,  taken  of  Mr.  Underbill,  Mr.Tyton,  and 
Mr.  Symmonds,  for  all,  save  the  ^Saint's  Rest,'  the  fifteenth 
book,  which  usually  I  gave  away ;  but  if  any  thing  for  second 
impressions  were  due,  I  had  little  in  money  from  themi  but  in 
such  books  I  wanted  at  their  rates.  B.ut  when  this  report  of 
my  great  gain  came  abroad,  I  took  notice  of  it  in  print,  and  toM 
that  I  intended  to  take  more  hereafter  :  and  ever  since  I  took 
the  fifteenth  book  for  myself  and  friends,  and  eighteen-penee 
more  for  every  ream  of  the  other  fourteen  which  I  deatinatcd 
to  the  poor.  \\^ith  this,  while  I  was  at  Kidderminster,  I  bought 
Bibles,  to  give  to  all  the  poor  families ;  and  I  got  three  hundred 
or  four  hundred  pounds,  which  I  destined  all  to  charitable  vaea. 
At  last,  at  London,  it  increased  to  eight  hundred  and  tMrtj 
pounds,  which,  delivering  to  a  worthy  friend,  he  put  it  into  tho 
hands  of  ^ir  Robert  Viner,  with  a  hundred  pounds  of  nj 
wife's,  where  it  lietli,  settled  on  a  charitable  use  after  my  death| 
as  from  the  first  1  resolved.  If  it  fails,  I  cannot  help.  I  nefcr 
received  more  of  any  bookseller  than  the  fifteenth  book^  and 
this  eighteen-pence  a  ream.  And  if,  for  after  imprcmonty  I 
had  more  of  those  fifteenths  than  I  gave  away^  I  took  about  two 
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third  parts  of  the  coinrtion  price  of  llie  bookecller,  or  little 
more,  and  oft  less ;  and  sumetiiiics  I  paid  myself  for  the  print* 
ing  many  hundreds  to  give  away ;  and  sometimes  I  bought  them 
of  the  bookseller  above  my  number,  ami  sometimes  the  gain 
was  my  own  necessary  maiiiteimnee ;  but  1  resoNed  never  to  lay 
up  a  groat  of  it  for  any  but  the  poor. 

"  Now,  sir,  my  own  condition  is  this :  Of  my  patrimony  or 
small  inheritance  I  never  took  a  penny  to  myself,  my  poor  kin- 
dred needing  much  more.  I  am  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  dlvCBtcd 
of  all  ecclesiastical  maintenance.  1  never  had  any  church  or 
lecture  that  I  received  wages  from,  but,  within  these  three  or  four 
years  much  against  my  disposition,  I  am  put  to  take  money  of 
the  bounty  of  special  particular  friends ;  my  wife's  estate  beitig 
never  my  property,  nor  much  more  than  half  oar  yearly  expense. 
If,  then,  it  be  any  way  unfit  for  me  to  receive  such  a  ]>ro|>orlion 
as  aforesaid,  us  the  fruit  of  my  own  long  and  hard  labour  for 
my  necessary  and  charitable  uses ;  and  if  they  that  never  took 
pains  for  it  have  more  tight  than  I,  when  every  labourer  is 
master  of  his  own,  or  if  I  may  not  take  ^o^lc  part  with  them,  L 
know  not  the  reason  of  any  of  this.  Men  grudge  not  a  cobbler, 
or  a  tailor,  or  any  day  labourer,  for  living  on  his  labour*,  .iiid 
why  an  ejected  minister  of  Christ,  giving  freely  five  parts  to  ci 
bookseller,  may  not  take  the  sixth  to  himself,  or  to  the  poor,  I 
know  not.     Uut  what  is  the  thought  or  word  of  man  ? 

"  Dr.  Bates  now  tells  me,  that  for  his  book,  called  the  '  Divine 
Harmony,'  he  had  above  a  hundred  pounds,  yet  reserving  the 
power  for  the  future  to  himself;  for  divers  impressions  of  the 
Saint's  Rc^t.  almost  twice  as  hig,  [  have  not  had  a  farthing  i 
for  no  book  have  I  had  more  than  the  fiftccnlli  book  to  myself 
and  friends,  and  the  eighteen-pence  a  ream  for  the  poor  and 
works  of  rharitv,  which  the  devil  so  hateth,  that  I  And  it  a  mat- 
ter past  my  power,  to  give  my  own  to  any  good  u»e  ;  he  no  rotia 
me  of  it,  or  maketh  men  call  it  a  scandalous  thing.  Verily* 
since  I  devoted  all  to  God,  I  have  found  it  harder  to  give  it  when 
1  do  my  best,  than  to  get  it :  though  1  submit  of  late  to  him 
partly  upon  charity,  and  am  no  far  from  laying  up  a  groat,  that 
(though  [  bate  debt)  I  am  long  in  debt,"  &c.  &;c.  &c. '' 

This  letter  was  written  in  16/8.    In  his  Life,  Haxttr  declare*, 

that  Synimons  must  have  received  in  mere  charity  from  bim, 

that  is,  I  suppose,  more  than  he  was  strictly  entitled  to  demand, 

*  .^ppeadik  to  Baxter'*  Ova  Lih,  Nu.  lii. 

VOL.  1.  3d 
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a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds,  if  not  nearly  a  tluMH 
sand.  The  money  which  Baxter  appropriated  from  hit  profits 
to  a  charitable  purpose,  he  unfortunately  lost  by  the  ahnttiqg 
up  of  the  exchequer ;  so  that  the  hard-earned  gainf  of  manj 
years  were  lost  in  one  day.  From  Baxter's  stafeement  of  the 
agreement  with  the  booksellers,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  cir- 
culation of  his  works  must  have  been  extensive  to  enable  them 
to  afford  the  sums  which  he  expended.  Comparing  these 
with  the  compensation  received  for  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  clear 
that  the  publishers  and  the  public  then  were  better  judges  of 
poetry  than  of  theology.  A  singular  reverse  has  tahen  place 
since  that  period. 

There  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opiaions  respecting  the 
character  and  talents  of  Baxter,  even  among  those  who  aanst 
be  regarded  as  unfavourable  to  many  of  the  sentiments  for 
which  he  contended.  This  agreement  can  be  accounted  for  onlj 
on  the  ground,  that  the  high  integrity  of  his  character  and  the 
superiority  of  his  talents  were  beyond  dispute ;  and  that  the 
evident  tendency  of  all  his  writings  is  to  promote  the  best  mte- 
rests  of  men.  His  contemporaries  in  the  church,  as  well  as 
his  brethren  out  of  it,  unite  in  their  testimony  to  his  wofA  and 
greatness,  and  the  value  of  his  writings. 

Dr.  Barrow  said,  his  practical  writings  were  never  mended^ 
and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  confuted.  With  a  view  to 
his  casuistical  writings,  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  declared, 
'^  He  was  the  fittest  man  of  the  age  for  a  casuist,  becanse  he 
feared  no  man's  displeasure,  nor  hoped  for  any  man's  prefior^ 
ment/'  Bishop  Wilkins  observed  of  him,  that  he  had  cultivated 
every  subject  he  had  handled ;  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the  pri- 
mitive times,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church  ;  and  that  it  was  enough  for  one  age  to  produce  sneh  a 
person  as  Mr.  Baxter.  Archbishop  Usher's  high  thoughts  of 
him,  appeared  in  his  earnest  importunity  to  induce  him  to  write 
on  the  subject  of  conversion.  Dr.  Manton  thought  Mr.  Baxt^ 
c«imc  nearer  the  apostolical  writings  than  any  man  in  the  age. 
Dr.  Bates'  opinion  of  his  eloquence  has  been  given  already.  **  Hb 
books,"  he  says,  *'  for  their  num1)er  and  variety  of  matterymdGe 
a  library.  Tliey  contain  a  treasure  of  controversial,  casuistical^ 
ni)d  practical  divinity.  His  books  of  practical  divinity  havo 
born  oiTortual  for  more  numerous  conversions  of  sinnen*  to  Gody 
than  any  printed  in  our  time;  and  while  the  church  remains 
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earth,  will  be  of  cntitiiiunl  efficacy  to  recovrr  lo«  souls.  Tlicrc 
IS  a  vigorous  pulse  iti  them  that  keeps  the  reader  awake  and 
attentive." ' 

Few  men  were  capable  of  forniing  a  better  or  more  candid 
opinion  of  Baxter  than  Dr.  Doddridge,  lie  was  we!l  acquainted 
with  his  writings,  very  similar  to  him  hi  hin  tientiments,  and  par- 
took largely  of  his  desire  to  he  useful  to  all  men.  He  thu« 
expresttei  his  opinion  of  his  character  as  a  writer : 

"  His  style  is  inaccurate,  because  he  had  no  regular  educa- 
tion J  and  becauKC  he  wrote  continually  in  the  views  of  eternity  i 
but  judicious,  nervous,  spiritual,  and  remarkahly  evauf^elical :  a 
manly  eloquence,  and  the  most  evident  proof  of  an  amazing 
genius:  with  respect  to  which  he  may  not  improperly  be 
called  the  English  Demosthenes :  exceeding  proper  for  convic- 
tion ;  see  his  '  Saint's  Rest,'  all  his  trc.iti«es  on  conversion,  and 
especially  his '  Call  to  the  Unconverted,' '  Divine  Life,  and  Coun- 
sels to  YoungMcn:'  few  were  ever  more  instrumental  for  awaken- 
ing and  converting  more  souls.  His  hook  of  converse  with  God 
in  solitude,  is  a  most  sublime  piece  of  devotion  :  his  Gildas  Sal- 
viaiius  is  a  most  extraordinary  piece,  and  should  he  read  by 
every  young  minister  liefore  he  takes  a  people  under  his  stated 
care ;  and  1  think  the  practical  part  of  it  deserves  to  be  read 
every  two  or  tliree  years :  for  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
awaken  the  spirit  of  a  minister  to  tliat  zeal  in  hii>  work,  for  want 
of  which  many  good  men  are  but  khadows  of  what  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  they  might  he,  It  die  maxims  and  treaaurea  laid  down 
in  that  incomparable  treatise  wrre  strenuously  pursued."  '" 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  giving  him  nomc  at:count  of  his  sttidics, 
Doddridge  says,  "  Baxter  is  my  particular  favourite.  It  ii  im- 
possible to  tell  \ou  how  much  I  am  charmed  with  the  devotion, 
good  sense,  and  pathos,  which  is  every  where  to  be  found  in  him. 
1  cannot  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  one  of  liie  greatest  orators, 
both  with  regard  to  copiousness,  acuteness,  and  energy,  that  our 
nation  hath  produced  ;  and  if  he  hath  described,  ai  I  believe  th« 
temper  of  his  own  heart,  he  appear*  to  have  l)ecn  so  far  superior 
to  tiie  generahty  of  those  whom  we  charitably  hope  to  be  good 
men,  that  one  would  imagine  that  (iod  raised  him  up  U)  disgrace 
and  coJidemn  his  brethren ;  to  shou'  uhat  a  Cbrislisn  is,  and 
how  few  in  the  world  deserve  the  clwracter.     1  have  lately  been 

'  Tlif^e  tciliinoi.kt  are  cullsctcJ  b;  FiHCta  iu  die  Pr«rsre  lu  hii '  AliilJt- 
nient  uf  ll«  Suiui'ii  lltfL' 

x  Oriuu's '  Lmun  to  DiiMnUaF  MiaUUn,'  *<A.  L  pp.  lUJ,  l«G. 
3d2 
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reading  his  Gildas  Salvianus,  which  hath  cue  me  out  much  work 
among  my  people.  This  will  take  me  off  from  so  close  an  ap- 
plication to  my  private  studies,  as  I  could  otherwise  covet,  but 
may  answer  some  valuable  ends  with  regard  to  others  and 
myself." 

But  these  commendatory  opinions  of  Baxter  have  not  been 
confined  to  evangelical  Churchmen  and  Dissenters ;  the  literary 
men  of  the  nation  have  not  been  backward  to  express  their  ap- 
probation of  Baxter's  talents  and  piety.  Dr.  Kippis,  under  the 
article  *  Doddridge'  in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica,'  institutes  a 
comparison  between  him  and  Job  Orton,  the  author  of '  Dod- 
dridge's Memoirs.' — "  It  has  occurred,"  he  says,  "  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Orton,  who  so  long  resided  at  Kidderminster,  the  principal 
seat  of  Mr.  Baxter's  ministerial  usefulness,  had  a  considerabk 
resemblance  in  certain  respects  to  that  famous  divine.  In 
extent  of  abilities,  Baxter  was  greatly  superior  to  Mr.  Orton,  and 
he  prodigiously  exceeded  him  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  writings ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  practical  works  and  the 
strictness,  we  had  almost  said  the  rigidness,  of  their  personal 
piety,  there  was  no  small  degree  of  similarity.  Both  of  them 
display  in  their  productions  the  same  ardent  zeal  to  excite  the 
attention  of  men  to  their  eternal  concerns,  and  urge  these  con- 
cerns with  peculiar  energy  and  pathos.  Both  of  them  were  ani- 
mated with  a  seriousness  of  spirit  which  seems  never  to  have 
forsaken  them  in  the  most  ordinarv  occurrences  of  life  ;  nor 
could  either  of  them  bear  to  be  much  interrupted  in  their  sacred 
employments.  When  some  visitors  to  Mr.  Baxter,  after  having; 
sitten  awhile  with  him,  said,  *  We  are  afraid,  sir,  that  we  break 
in  upon  your  time  ? '  His  answer  was, '  To  be  sure  you  do.*." 

While  this  passage  shows  the  high  idea  which  Kippis  enter- 
tained of  Baxter's  character,  I  conceive  that  the  points  of 
semblance  between  him  and  Orton  were  very  few.  Orton 
stiff,  formal,  and  cautious  to  a  fault,  not  to  mention  other  par- 
ticulars ;  qualities  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  distinguished 
Baxter,  wliosc  warmth  and  energy  often  involved  him  in  diBieul* 
ties,  which  the  timid  prudence  of  the  other  was  sure  to  pre- 
vent.  The  souls  of  the  two  men  were  cast  in  totally  different 
moulds.  Baxter  would  have  set  the  world  on  fire^  while  OrUm 
was  lighting  a  match. 

Orton  himself  held  Baxter  in  the  highest  veneration.    In  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  he  says,  **  I  would 

■  Bio^phia  Britannica,  roL  r.  p.  311* 
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recommend  you  lo  rea'l  some  )irat:lk<il  divinity  every  day ; 
especially  llie  works  of  Howe,  Henry,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and 
writers  of  that  strain  and  spirit,  whom  God  eiiiinciitly  lionoured 
as  instruments  of  great  u^iefulness  in  liiti  diiirch.  Above  all, 
Baxter,  who  whs,  with  regard  to  the  success  'if  his  labours  and 
writings,  superior  lo  iliem  all."  " 

"Addison  says,  '  I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter;  upon 
the  perusal  of  ii,  I  conceived  so  good  an  idea  of  the  author*! 
piety,  that  1  bought  the  whole  book.'  Dr.  ISamuelJohnson, 
in  his  '  Elambler,'  has  cjuoted  Baxter  twice,  (No.  7i  and  106) 
in  such  a  nianner  as  to  show  that  he  considered  lus  name  to  be 
worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  highest  uutliorities.  He  is  also 
frequently  nientloiied  in  Johnson's  conversations  with  Boswell : 
and  once,  when  BosweU  asked  him  what  works  of  Hichard 
Baxter  he  slmuld  read  ?  '  Read  any  of  them,'  said  the  sage, 
'  for  they  are  all  good.'  "  i" 

But  no  u-ritcr  has  more  accurately  or  candidly  sketched  the 
character  of  Baxter  than  Grainger,  whose  invaluable  Biogra- 
phical History  supplies  information  about  numerous  individuals, 
of  whom  no  account  is  any  where  else  to  be  found ;  and  who 
rarely  distorts  his  portraits  under  the  influence  of  jiemonal  or 
professional  prejudice. 

"  Richard  Baxter,"  he  says,  "was  a  man  famouH  for  weak- 
ness of  body  and  strength  of  mind;  for  having  the  strongest 
tense  of  ri'tigicui  himself,  and  exciting  a  senbe  of  it  in  tile 
thoughtless  mid  tlie  prutltgate ;  for  ptenciiing  more  sermons, 
engaging  iji  mure  controversies,  and  writing  more  books,  than 
any  other  Nonconformist  of  hi*  age.  He  spoke,  disputed,  and 
wrote  with  case;  and  discovered  the  same  intrepidity  when  h« 
reproved  Crouiwell  and  expostulated  with  Charles  II.  as  when 
he  preached  to  a  congregation  of  mechanics.  His  zeal  for 
religion  wa-^  extraordinary;  but  it  kcvms  nnvcr  lo  have  pmmptetl 
him  to  faction,  or  carried  him  lo  enthusiasm.  Tliis  champion 
of  the  Presbyterians  was  tlir  common  butt  of  men  of  every 
other  religion,  and  of  those  who  were  of  no  religion  at  all. 
But  this  luid  very  little  effect  upon  him :  Inn  presence  and  his 
firnmcss  of  mind  on  no  occasion  forsook  him.  He  wua  just 
the  same  man  Iwfore  he  went  into  a  prison,  while  he  was  in  it, 
and  wlien  he  came  out  of  it ;  and  he  mahitained  n  uniformity 
of  charnctir  lo  the   lu«t   g:u>p  of  hi>  life,     liii  enemies  have 

•  OjIuu'i  '  Ltner!  lo  Utitrnlios  MioUtcn,'  vol.  1.  p.  103. 
'  Ibid.  |>p.  ;si:<,  31U. 
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placed  him  in  hell ;  but  every  man  who  has  not  ten  tifllM  the 
bigotry  that  Mr.  Baxter  himself  had,  must  conclude  that  he  b 
in  a  better  place.  This  is  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  akeCch  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  character.  Men  of  his  size  are  not  to  be  drmvm 
in  miniature.  His  portrait,  in  full  proportion,  is  in  his  '  Nai^ 
rative  of  his  own  Life  and  Times/  which,  though  a  rhapaodf^ 
composed  in  the  manner  of  a  diary,  contains  a  great  Terietj  of 
memorable  things,  and  is,  in  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a.hiatory  of 
Nonconformity."  ^ 

I  cannot  close  this  collection  of  testimonies  to  the  merita  of 
Baxter,  without  adding  that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  a  name  which 
will  ever  be  dear  to  every  friend  of  religion  and  hwMUilty.  I 
cannot  help  saying,  however,  he  ought  not  to  have  conaideied 
Baxter  as  exclusively  the  property  of  the  church  of  England. 
Baxter,  though  not  properly  a  Dissenter,  was,  in  the  strictcat 
sense  of  the  term,  a  Nonconformist.  ^^  I  must  beg/*  say*  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  ^^  to  class  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Church  of  England,  this  great  man,  who,  with  his  brethren,  was 
so  shamefully  ejected  from  the  church  in  1662^  in  vioktion  of 
the  royal  word,  as  well  as  of  the  dear  principles  of  justiee. 
With  his  controversial  pieces  I  am  little  acquainted ;  but.  his 
practical  writings,  in  four  massy  folios,  are  a  treasury  of  Chria» 
tian  wisdom.  It  would  be  a  most  valuable  senrioe  to  mankind 
to  revise  them,  and,  perhaps,  to  abridge  them,  to  render  them 
more  suited  to  the  taste  of  modern  readers.  This  has  been 
already  done  in  the  case  of  his  *  Dying  Thoughts,'  a  bcaulifal 
little  piece,  and  of  his  '  Saint's  Rest.'  His  *  Life,'  also^ 
by  himself,  and  in  a  separate  volume,  contains  much  nsefid 
ter,  and  many  valuable  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  times  of 
Charles  I.,  Cromwell/'  &c. ' 

Having  presented  to  the  reader  a  selection  of  the  ofmnons 
which  have  been  expressed  of  Baxter,  as  a  writer,  by  men  of 
the  first  eminence,  l>oth  in  his  own  times  and  since,  I  ha(«o 
served  his  own  opinion,  or  review,  for  the  last.  As  no 
so  fully  acquainted  with  his  writings  as  himself,  so  no 
express  a  more  enlightened  or  candid  opinion  of  them  than  ho 
has  done.  It  leans  to  the  side  of  severitv  rather  than  of 
eiicy,  and  presents  so  amiable  a  view  of  the  author's  el 
tluit  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  esteem  and  admiration.  Combined 
with  his  review  of  his  Christian  character  and  experienee^  il 
presents  wiiat  Grainger  justly  calls  a  full-length  portrmt  of  the 
1  Uio^.  Hist.  vol.  V.  pp.  81, 82.  '  Wilberfoict's  PrscOcal  Pis^,  pwtt. 
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mut  He  judged  limibclf  that  lie  miglit  not  lie  ji)d.c:cd,  aiid 
waa  evident))'  far  more  sensible  of  Ins  own  imjiefftii^tiuii*,  Uld 
more  ready  to  censure  them  than  any,  even  of  his  bittRrcM 
opposere.  He  constantly  defencled  the  integrity  of  his  character 
and  the  purity  of  his  motives,  but  was  most  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  none  of  his  works  were  without  itpot  or  hieniiftli 
before  God. 

"  Conceraiiiji  almost  all  my  writings,  I  must  eonfets  thai  my 
own  judgment  is,  that  fewer  well  studied  and  polished  had  been 
better;  but  the  reader  who  can  safely  censure  the  books,  is  not 
fit  to  censure  tlie  author,  unless  he  had  been  upon  the  place,  aiid 
acquainted  with  all  the  occasions  and  circumstances.  Indeed, 
for  the  'Saint's  Rest,'  1  had  four  months'  vacancy  to  write  it, 
but  in  the  midst  of  continual  languishing  and  medicine:  but, 
for  the  reat,  1  wrote  them  in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employ- 
ments, which  would  allow  me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and 
exactness,  or  any  ornament ;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one 
sheet  twice  over,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or  inteilininga, 
but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceived ;  and  when  my 
own  deure  was  rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing  long  than  ma 
over  many,  some  sudden  occasions  or  other  extorted  almost  oU 
my  writings  from  nie ;  and  the  apprehensions  of  present  useful- 
nets  or  necessity  prevailed  against  all  other  motives :  so  tliat 
the  divines  which  were  at  hand  with  me  still  put  me  on.  and 
approved  of  what  I  did,  because  they  were  moved  by  prewat 
necessities,  as  well  as  1 :  but  those  that  were  far  otT,  and  felt  not 
those  nearer  motives,  did  rather  wish  that  1  had  taken  the  other 
way,  and  published  n  few  elaborate  writings ;  and  1  am  xcady 
myself  to  be  of  their  mind,  when  I  forgot  the  case  that  I  then 
stood  in,  and  Itave  lost  the  sense  of  former  motives.  The  op* 
posing  of  the  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  Quakers,  Antinoraians, 
Seekers,  &c.,  were  works  which  then  seemed  necessary ;  aud 
so  did  the  debates  about  church-government  and  communioD, 
which  touched  our  present  practice  :  but  now,  all  those  reasons 
are  post  and  gone,  1  could  wish  I  had  rather  been  doing  some 
work  of  more  durable  usefulness.  But,  even  to  a  foreseeing 
man,  who  knoweth  what  will  be  of  longest  use,  it  is  hard  to 
discern  how  far  that  which  is  presently  needful  may  be  omitted, 
for  the  sake  of  a  greater,  future  good.  There  are  some  other 
works  wherein  my  heart  hath  more  been  set  ihau  aity  of  those 
fore  mentioned,  in  which  1  have  met  with  great  obstructions :  for 
1  must  declare,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  we  are 
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not  the  choosers  of  our  own  employments,  any  more  than  oi 
our  own  successes. 

^*  And  yety  that  I  may  not  say  worse  than  it  desenreth  ofwof 
former  measure  of  understanding,  I  shall  truly  tell  yoa  what 
change  I  find  now  in  the  perusal  of  my  own  writings.  Thoae 
points  which  then  1  thoroughly  studied,  my  judgment  is  the 
same  of  now  as  it  was  then,  and  therefore  in  the  substanee  of 
my  religion,  and  in  those  controversies  which  I  then  searched 
into  with  some  extraordinary  diligence,  I  find  not  my  mind  di»* 
posed  to  a  change :  but  in  divers  points  that  I  studied  slightly, 
and  by  the  halves,  and  in  many  things  which  I  took  upon  trust 
from  others,  I  have  found  since  that  my  apprehensions 
either  erroneous  or  very  lame.  And  those  things  which  I 
orthodox  in,  I  had  cither  insufiicient  reasons  for,  or  a  mixtiue 
of  some  sound  and'  some  insufficient  ones,  or  else  an  insuiBcient 
apprehension  of  those  reasons ;  so  that  I  scarcely  knew  whtt  I 
seemed  to  know :  and  though  in  my  writings  I  found  little  in 
substance  which  my  present  judgment  differeth  from,  yet  in  my 
'  Aphorisms'  and  ^  Saint's  Rest,'  which  were  my  first  writings^  I 
find  some  few  unmeet  expressions,  and  one  common  infirmi^. 
I  perceive  that  I  put  off  matters  with  some  kind  of  confidence, 
as  if  I  had  done  something  new  or  more  than  ordinary  in  theniy 
when,  upon  my  more  mature  reviews,  I  find  that  I  said  not  half 
that  which  the  subject  did  require.  As,  e.  jr.,  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  covenants  and  of  justification,  but  especially  aliont  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scripture  in  the  second  part  of  the 
^  Saint's  llest,'  where  1  have  not  said  half  that  should  have  hean 
said ;  and  the  reason  was,  because  that  I  had  not  read  any  of 
the  fuller  sort  of  books  that  are  written  on  those  subjcdSy  nor 
conversed  with  those  that  knew  more  than  myself,  and  so  all 
those  things  were  either  new  or  great  to  me  which  were  ii?ntmfln 
and  small,  perhaps,  to  others ;  and  because  they  all  came  in  h]r 
the  way  of  my  own  study  of  the  naked  matter,  and  not 
books,  they  were  apt  to  affect  my  mind  the  more,  and  to 
greater  than  they  were.  And  this  token  of  my  weaki 
accompanied  those  my  younger  studies,  that  I  was  very  apt  to 
Ktart  up  controversies  in  the  way  of  my  practical  Mrritinga,  and 
also  more  desirous  to  acquaint  the  world  with  all  that  I  took  to 
be  the  truth,  and  to  assault  those  books  bv  name  which  I 
thought  did  tend  to  deceive  them,  and  did  contain  unsound 
dangerous  doctrine ;  and  the  reason  of  all  this  was,  that  I 
then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youthful  apprehensions^  and  the. 
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appcnrnncc  ofanvBacreJ  truth,  it  was  more  apt  to  affect  me 
ntiiJ  lie  more  highly  valued  than  afterwards,  when  commnnueM 
had  dulled  my  delight;  aiul  1  did  not  sutHctently  dixeern  then 
how  much,  in  most  of  our  controversies,  is  verbal,  and  upon 
mutual  mistaken.  And,  withal,  1  knew  not  how  impatient 
divines  were  of  beinR  contradicted,  nor  how  it  would  stir  up  all 
their  powers  to  defend  what  they  have  once  said,  and  to  rise  up 
against  the  truth  which  is  thus  thrust  upon  thf.in  as  the  mortid 
enemy  of  their  honour:  and  I  knew  not  how  hardly  men's 
mtnda  are  changed  from  their  former  apprehensions,  he  the  evi- 
dence never  so  plain.  And  I  have  perceived  that  nothing  to 
much  hinders  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  urging  it  on  incD 
with  too  harsh  importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily  on  their 
enors  :  for  hereby  you  engage  their  honour  in  the  business,  and 
they  defend  their  errors  as  themselves,  and  stir  up  all  their  wit 
and  ability  to  oppose  you.  In  controversies,  it  is  fierce  opposi- 
tion which  is  the  bellows  to  kindle  a  resisting  zeal ;  when,  if  ihcy 
be  neglected,  and  their  opinions  lie  awhile  despised,  they  usually 
cool  and  come  again  to  themselves.  Men  are  ko  loth  to  bcdrenched 
with  the  truth,  that  1  am  no  more  for  going  that  way  to  woik  : 
and,  to  confess  the  truth,  [  am  lately  much  prone  to  the  con- 
trary extreme,  to  be  too  inditTcrent  what  men  hold,  and  to  keep 
my  judgment  to  m^'self,  and  never  to  mention  any  thing  wherein 
1  differ  from  another  on  any  thing  which  1  think  1  know  more 
than  he  ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  receive  it  not  presently,  to  silence  it, 
and  leave  him  to  his  otvn  opinion ;  and  I  find  this  effect  is  mixed 
according  to  its  causes,  which  arc  some  good  and  some  bw). 
The  bad  causes  are,  I.  An  impatience  of  mcn*s  weakness,  and 
mistaking  forwardness,  and  self-conceitednesn.  2.  An  abate- 
ment of  my  sensible  esteem  of  truth,  through  the  long  abode 
of  them  on  my  mind.  Though  iny  judgmeiil  value  them,  yet  it 
is  hard  to  be  c(]UBlly  affected  with  old  and  common  things,  as 
with  new  and  rare  ones.  The  better  causes  arc,  1.  That  1  un 
much  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  necessity  of  living  upon 
the  principles  of  religion  which  wc  arc  nil  agreed  in,  and  uniting 
in  these  ;  and  how  much  mischief  men  that  overvidue  tlicir  own 
opiniotis,  have  done  by  their  controversies  in  the  church;  how 
some  have  destroyed  charity,  and  some  canned  nchisms  by  them, 
and  most  have  hindered  godhnt-ss  in  thcmsclvcjt  and  others,  and 
used  them  to  divert  men  from  Ihp  serious  prosecuting  of  a  lioly 
life  ;  and,  as  Sir  Francii  Uacon  saith  in  his  luisiiy  of  IVace, 
*  that   it  is  one  great  henclit  of  church  peace  and  concord, 
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that  writing  controversies  is  turned  into  books  of  practical 
votion  for  increase  of  piety  and  virtue/    2.  And  I  find  that  it  it 
much  more  for  most  men's  good  and  edification,  to  oonyatac 
with  them  only  in  that  way  of  godliness  which  all  are  agreed  in, 
and  not  by  touching  upon  differences  to  stir  up  their  corrvp- 
tions,  and  to  tell  them  of  little  more  of  your  knowledge  thaa 
what  you  find  them  willing  to  receive  from  you  as  mere  leameia  { 
and  therefore  to  stay  till  they  cr^ve  information  of  you.     We 
mistake  men's  diseases  when  we  think  there  neededi  nnthipg  io 
cure  their  errors,  but  only  to  bring  them  the  evidence  of  tmtli. 
Alas !  there  are  many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  bafora 
men  are  apt  to  receive  that  evidence.    And,  theiefore,  that 
church  is  happy  where  order  is  kept  up,  and  the  abilitiea  of  the 
ministers  command  a  reverend  submission  from  the  hearera^  and 
where  all  are  in  Christ's  school  in  the  distinct  ranlLS  of  teaclian 
and  learners;  for  in  a  learning  way  men  are  ready  to  receive  tiia 
truth,  but  in  a  disputing  way,  they  come  armed  against  it  with 
prejudice  and  animosity. 

^  And  I  must  say,  fiirther,  that  what  I  last  mentioiied  oa  tlie 
by,  is  one  of  the  notablest  changes  of  my  mind.  In  my  yoothy  I 
was  quickly  .past  my  fundamentals,  and  was  running  up  into  a 
multitude  of  controversies,  and  greatly  delighted  mth  mct^piqr^ 
sical  and  scholastic  writings,  (though,  I  must  needa  aaj,  asf 
preaching  was  still  on  the  necessary  points,)  bat  the  older  i 
grew,  the  smaller  stress  I  laid  apon  these  contravaisiai 
curiosities,  though  still  my  intellect  abhorreth  coofiisioii, 
finding  far  greater  uncertainties  in  them  than  I  at  first 
and  finding  less  usefulness  comparatively,  even  when  fhfia  ii 
the  greatest  certainty.  And  now  it  is  the  fundamental  dociriMa 
of  the  Catechism  which  I  most  highly  value,  and  daily  diiiik  •( 
and  find  most  useful  to  myself  and  others.  The  Ciced^  tlia 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  do  find 
the  most  acceptable  and  plentiful  matter  for  all  my  medifeati 
They  are  to  me  as  my  daily  bread  and  drink;  and,  as  1 
and  write  of  them  over  and  over  again,  so  I  had  rather 
hear  of  them,  than  of  any  of  the  school  niceties,  which 
much  pleased  me.  And  thus  I  observed  it  was  with  old 
Usher,  and  with  many  other  men.  And  I  conjectnre  that 
effect  also  is  mixed  of  good  and  bad,  according  to  its 
The  bad  cause  may,  perhaps,  be  some  natural  infinnily 
decay.  And,  as  trees  in  the  spring  shoot  up  into 
leaves,  and  blossoms,  but  in  the  autumn  the  life  dcaina 
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into  (lie  root ;  bo  posaibly,  my  nature,  conscious  of  il«  iitRrmity 
and  decay,  may  And  itself  iiisuflicicnt  to  the  attempting  of  dif- 
ficult things,  and  so  iny  mind  may  retire  to  the  root  of  C'hristian 
principles,  and  also,  J  have  often  been  afraid,  lest  ill  rooting  at 
first,  Qiid  many  tem]jtntions  afterwards,  hnvc  made  it  more  ne- 
cessary for  me  than  many  others,  to  retire  to  the  root  and  seeur* 
my  fundamentals.  But,  upon  much  observation,  I  am  afraid 
lest  most  others  arc  in  no  better  a  case. 

"  The  better  causes  are  these :  I  value  all  things  according  to 
their  uae  and  ends,  and  I  find  in  the  daily  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  mj'  soul,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  the  life  to  coma, 
and  of  a  holy  life,  is  of  more  use  to  me  than  all  the  most  curious 
speculations.  1  know  that  every  man  must  ^ow  as  trees  do, 
downwards  and  upwards  both  at  once  ;  and  that  the  roots  in- 
crease as  the  bulk  and  branches  do.  Bein^  nearer  death  and 
another  world,  I  am  the  more  regardful  of  those  things  which 
my  everlasting  life  or  death  depend  on.  Having  most  to  do 
with  ignorant,  miserable  people,  1  am  commanded  by  my  charity 
and  reason  to  treat  with  them  of  that  which  their  salvation  lieth 
on ;  and  not  to  dispute  with  them  of  formalities  and  niceties, 
when  the  question  is  presently  to  be  determined,  whether  they 
shall  dwell  for  ever  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  In  a  word,  my  medi- 
tations must  be  most  upon  ihe  matters  of  my  practice  and  my 
interest ;  and  as  the  love  of  God,  and  the  seeking  of  cveriaitlng 
life,  is  the  matter  of  my  practice  and  my  interest,  so  must  it  be 
of  my  meditation.  That  is  the  best  doctrine  and  study  which 
maketh  men  better,  and  tendeth  to  make  them  happy.  I  abhor 
the  folly  of  those  unlearned  persons,  who  revile  or  despise  learn- 
ing, because  they  know  not  what  it  is :  and  t  lake  not  any  piece 
of  true  learning  to  be  useless  ;  and  yet  my  soul  apprnveth  of  the 
resolution  of  holy  Paul,  who  determined  to  know  nothing  among 
his  hearers,  that  is  comparatively  to  vnhic  and  make  ostentation 
of  no  other  wisdom,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  crucified  Christ ; 
to  know  God  in  Christ  is  life  eternal.  As  the  stock  of  the  tree 
affordeth  timber  to  build  houses  and  cities,  when  the  »mall 
though  higher  inultifariouH  branches  are  but  to  make  a  erow't 
nest  or  a  blaae,  so  the  knowledge  of  (iod  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
heaven  and  holiness,  doth  build  up  the  soul  to  endless  blessed- 
ness, nnd  affordeth  it  solid  pence  and  comfort ;  when  a  multitude 
of  school  niceties  serve  but  for  vain  janglings  end  hurtful  diver- 
sions and  contentions,  and  yet  1  would  not  dissuade  my  reader 
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from  the  perusal  of  Aquinas,  Scotus,  Ockhanii  ArminieniWi 
Durandus,  or  any  such  writer ;  for  much  good  may  be  gotten 
firom  them :  but  I  would  persuade  him  to  study  and  live  upon 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  godliness,  incomparably 
above  them  all.  And  that  he  may  know  that  my  testimony  is 
somewhat  regardable,  I  presume  to  say  that  in  this,  and  as  much 
gainsay  my  natural  inclination  to  subtilty  and  accurateness  in 
knowing,  as  he  is  like  to  do  by  his  if  he  obey  my  counsel :  and 
I  think,  if  he  lived  among  infidels  and  enemies  of  Christ,  he 
would  find,  that  to  make  good  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  life 
eternal  were  not  only  his  noblest  and  most  useful  study,  but 
also  that  which  would  require  the  height  of  all  his  parts,  and  the 
utmost  of  his  diligence,  to  manage  it  Bkilfully  to  the  satisfection 
of  himself  and  others. 

^^l  add,  therefore,  that  this  is  another  thing  which  I  am  changed 
in,  that  whereas  in  my  younger  days  I  never  was  tempted  to 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  or  Christianity,  but  all  my  doubts 
and  fears  were  exercised  at  home,  about  my  own  sincerity  and 
interest  in  Christ,  and  this  was  it  which  I  called  unbelief;  unce 
then  my  sorest  assaults  have  been  on  the  other  side,  and  such 
they  were,  that  had  1  been  void  of  internal  experience  and  the 
adhesion  of  love,  and  the  special  help  of  God,  and  had  not  dis* 
cemed  more  reason  for  my  religion  than  I  did  when  I  was 
younger,  I  had  certainly  apostatized  to  infidelity.  I  am  now, 
therefore,  much  more  apprehensive  than  heretofore  of  the  neces- 
sity of  well  grounding  men  in  their  religion,  especially  of  the 
witness  of  the  indwelling  Spirit ;  for  I  more  sensibly  percdve, 
that  the  Spirit  is  the  great  witness  of  Christ  and  Christianity  to 
the  world.  And  though  the  folly  of  fanatics  tempted  me  long 
to  overlook  the  strength  of  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  while 
they  placed  it  in  a  certain  internal  assertion,  or  euthi 
inspiration  ;  yet  now  I  see  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  another 
ner,  is  the  witness  of  Christ,  and  his  agent  in  the  worid.  Tlie 
Spirit  in  the  prophets  was  his  first  witness,  and  the  Spirit  by 
renovation,  sanctification,  illumination,  and  consolation,  assioiH 
lating  the  soul  to  Christ  and  heaven,  is  the  continued  witness  to 
all  true  believers :  and  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  same  is  none  of  his.  (Uom.  viii.  9.)  Even  as  the  rational 
soul  in  the  child  is  the  inherent  witness  or  evidence  that  he  is  the 
child  of  rational  parents.  And,  therefore,  ungodly  persons  have 
a  great  disadvantage  in  their  resLsting  temptations  to  tintp^lj^ 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if  Christ  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew^ 
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and  to  the  Gentiles  foolishness.  There  is  many  a  onn  thai  hid«lh 
his  temptations  to  infidelity,  because  he  ihinketh  it  a  shame  to 
open  them,  and  because  it  may  generate  doubts  in  others ;  but  [ 
doubt,  the  imperfection  of  most  men's  care  of  their  salvation,  and 
of  their  diligence  and  resoltttion  in  a  hnty  life,  doth  come  from 
the  imperfection  of  their  belief  of  Christianity  nnd  the  life  to 
come.  For  my  part,  I  mmt  profess,  that  when  my  l)elicf  of 
things  eternal  and  of  the  Scripture  is  most  clear  and  firm,  nil 
goeth  accnniingly  in  my  iioul,  and  all  temptations  to  sinful  com- 
pliances, worldliness,  or  flesh-pleasing,  do  signify  worse  to  me 
than  an  invitation  to  the  stocks  or  Bedhiin.  And  no  petition 
seemeth  more  necessary  to  me  than, — I  believe,  help  tbou  my 
unbelief.     Lord,  increase  out  faith. 

"  Accordingly,  i  had  then  a  far  higher  opinion  of  learned  per- 
sons  and  books  than  I  have  now  ;  for  what  I  wanted  inynelf,  I 
thought  every  reverenil  divine  ha<l  attained,  and  was  familiarly 
acquainted  witii.  And  what  books  I  undersitood  not  by  reason 
of  the  strangeness  of  the  tcrm$  or  matter,  I  the  more  admired, 
and  thought  that  others  understood  their  worth.  But  now  ex- 
perience liath  constrained  me  against  ray  will  to  know,  that 
reverend  learned  men  are  imperfect,  and  know  but  little  as  well 
as  I,  especially  those  that  think  themselves  the  wisest:  and  the 
l>etter  I  am  ncqn.iintcd  with  them,  the  more  I  perceive  that  wc 
are  all  yet  in  the  Hark.  And  ibc  more  1  am  acquainted  with  holy 
men,  that  are  all  for  heaven,  and  pretend  iiot  much  to  siibtletiea, 
the  more  I  value  and  honour  them.  And  when  I  have  studied 
hard  to  understand  some  al}struse  admired  hook,  (as  De  Scimtia 
Dei,  De  PioHtlfii/ia  cirra  Malum,  De  Decretia,  De  Pnedtler- 
minalione,  De  Lii/erlaie  Creature,  8.'c.}  I  have  but  attained  the 
knowledge  of  human  imperfection,  and  to  sec  that  the  author  \» 
but  a  man  as  well  as  I. 

"  And  at  first  I  took  more  upon  my  author's  credit  than  now 
I  can  do  :  and  when  an  author  was  highly  commended  to  me  by 
others,  or  pleased  me  in  some  part,  I  was  ready  to  entertain  tlw 
whole;  ivhereas  now  I  takeaiid  leave  in  thesame  author,  and  dt«scnt 
in  some  things  from  him  that  I  tike  Iwst,  aiwell  as  from  others. 

"  At  first,  1  was  greatly  inclined  to  go  with  the  highest  in  con- 
troversies on  one  side  or  other  ;  as  with  Or.  Twisse  and  Mr. 
Rutherford,  and  Spanhemius  de  Providentia  ct  Gratia,  &c.  Uuc 
now  I  can  so  easily  see  what  to  say  against  both  extremes,  that 
I  am  much  more  inclinable  to  reconciling  principles.  And 
whereas  then  I  thought  tliat  conciliators  were  but  ignorant  men, 
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that  were  willing  to  please  all,  and  would  pretend  to  reooncile 
the  world  by  principles  which  they  did  not  undentand  them* 
selves,  I  have  since  perceived,  that  if  the  amiablenets  of  peace 
and  concord  had  no  hand  in  the  business,  yet  greater  light  and 
stronger  judgment  usually  is  with  the  reconcilers,  than  with  either 
of  the  contending  parties,  as  with  Davenant,  Hall,  Uaher^  Lud* 
Crocius,  Bergius,  Strangius,  Camero,  &c.  But  on  both  accounts 
their  writings  are  most  acceptable;  though  I  know  that  mod^ 
ration  may  be  a  pretext  of  errors. 

'^  At  first,  the  style  of  authors  took  as  much  with  me  as  the  ar- 
gument, and  made  the  arguments  seem  more  forcible,  but  now 
I  judge  not  of  truth  at  all  by  any  such  ornaments  or  acddentSy 
but  by  its  naked  evidence. 

^^  I  am  much  more  cautelous  in  my  belief  of  history  than  here- 
tofore. Not  that  I  run  into  their  extreme,  that  will  believe 
nothing,  because  they  cannot  believe  all  things.  Bat  I  am 
abundantly  satisfied  by  the  experience  of  this  age,  that  there  is 
no  believing  two  sorts  of  men,  ungodly  men,  and  partial  oien, 
though  an  honest  heathen  of  no  religion  may  be  believed,  where 
enmity  against  religion  biasseth  him  not;  yet  a  debauched 
Christian,  besides  his  enmity  to  the  power  i^d  practice  of  his 
own  religion,  is  seldom  without  some  further  bias  of  interest  and 
faction,  especially  when  these  concur;  and  a  man  both  ungodly 
and  ambitious,  espousing  an  interest  contrary  to  a  holy,  heavenly 
life,  and  also  factious,  embodying  himself  with  a  sect  or  party 
suited  to  his  spirit  and  designs,  tliere  is  no  believing  his  word 
or  oatli.  If  you  read  any  man  partially  bitter  against  others^  or 
differing  from  him  in  opinion,  or  as  cross  to  his  greatness^  inlo- 
rcst,  or  designs,  take  heed  how  you  believe  any  more  than  tkm 
historical  evidence  distinct  from  his  word  compeileCh  yim  to 
believe.  The  prodigious  lies  which  have  been  published  ki  tUs 
age  in  matters  of  fact  with  unblushing  confidence,  even  where 
thousands  or  multitudes  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  knew  all  to  be 
false,  do  call  men  to  take  heed  what  history  they  bdievo^ 
especially  where'  power  and  violence  afford  that  privilege  to 
the  reporter,  that  no  man  dare  answer  him,  or  detect  his  frsuii^ 
or  if  they  do,  their  writings  are  all  suppressed.  As  long 
have  liberty  to  examine  and  contradict  one  another, 
partly  conjecture  by  comparing  their  words,  on  which  «de  the 
truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great  men  write  history,  or 
terers  by  their  appointment,  which  no  man  dare 
believe  it  but  as  vou  arc  constrained. 
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"  So  in  this  age  there  have  been  wjch  thing*  written  ti|;nin»t 
parties  and  persons  whom  tlie  writers  design  to  niako  odious, 
so  notoriously  false,  as  you  would  think  that  the  sense  of  their 
honour,  at  least,  should  have  made  it  impossilile  for  such  men  to 
write.  My  own  eyes  have  read  such  words  and  actions  asserted 
with  most  vehement,  iterated,  unblushing  coiilideiice,  which 
abundance  of  ear -witnesses,  even  of  their  own  parties,  must  needs 
know  to  have  !>een  altogether  false  ;  and  therefore,  having  myself 
now  written  this  history  of  myself,  notwithstanding  my  protesta- 
tion, that  1  have  not  in  any  thing  wilfully  gone  against  the  truth, 
I  expect  no  more  credit  from  the  reader,  than  the  self-^^oiideiisiiig 
light  of  the  matter,  with  concurrent  rational  advantages,  from 
persons,  and  things,  and  other  witnesses,  shall  constrain  him  to. 
If  he  be  a  person  that  is  unacquainted  with  the  author  hiraself, 
and  the  other  evidences  of  his  veracity  and  credibility,  and  1 
have  purposely  omitted  almost  all  the  descriptions  of  any  per* 
sons  that  ever  opposed  me,  or  that  ever  I  or  my  brethren  suffered 
by,  because  I  know  that  the  appearance  of  interest  and  partiality 
might  give  a  fair  excuse  to  the  reader's  incredulity;  except 
only  when  I  speak  of  the  Cromwellians  and  Sectaries,  where  I 
am  the  more  free,  because  none  susprcteth  my  interest  to  have 
engaged  me  against  them,  but  with  the  rest  of  my  brethren  1 
have  opposed  them  in  the  obedience  of  my  conscience,  when 
by  plensing  them  I  could  have  had  almost  any  thing  that  they 
could  have  given  me  ;  and  when  l>eforehand  I  exjiected  that 
the  present  governors  should  silence  me,  and  deprive  me  of 
niainieiiance,  house,  and  home,  as  they  have  done  to  me  and 
many  hundreds  more;  therefore,  I  supposed  that  my  descrip- 
tion and  censures  of  those  persons  who  would  have  enriched 
and  honoured  me,  and  of  their  actions  against  that  party  which 
hath  silenced,  impoverished,  and  accused  me,  and  which  licforc- 
hand  I  expected  should  do  so,  are  beyond  the  suspicions  of 
envy,  self-interest,  or  partiaKty  :  if  not,  I  there  also  am  content 
that  the  reader  exercise  his  liberty,  and  believe  no  worM;  even 
of  these  men,  than  the  evidence  of  fact  constrainctli  ihcm. 

"And  though  1  before  told  the  cliange  of  my  judgment  agniiut 
provoking  writings,  I  have  had  more  will  than  skill  since  to 
avoid  such.  I  mu«t  mention  it  by  way  of  penittnit  confession, 
t1i;Lt  i  inn  ten  much  inclined  to  such  words  in  controvenial 
writings,  whJcli  are  too  keen  and  apt  to  provoke  the  person 
whom  I  write  against.  Sometimes  I  suspect  that  age  soureth 
my  spirits,  and  sometimes  I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  U  out  of  a 
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Iiatred  of  a  flattering  humour,  which  now  prevaileth  so  in  tlie 
world,  that  few  persons  are  able  to  bear  the  truth;  and  I  am' 
sure  that  I  cannot  only  bear  myself  such  language  as  I  use  to 
others,  but  that  I  expect  it.  I  think  all  these  are  partly  causes; 
but  I  am  sure  the  principal  cause  is  a  long  custom  of  studjing 
how  to  speak  and  write  in  the  keenest  manner  to  the  conmon^ 
ignorant,  and  ungodly  people  ;  without  which  keenness  to  them 
no  sermon  or  book  does  much  good  ;  which  hath  so  habitoated 
me  to  it,  that  I  am  still  falling  into  the  same  with  others ;  for- 
getting that  many  ministers  and  professors  of  strictness  do' 
desire  the  greatest  sharpness  to  the  vulgar  and  to  their  adver- 
saries, and  the  greatest  lenity,  and  smoothness  and  comfort,  if 
not  honour,  to  themselves.  I  have  a  strong  natural  inclination 
to  speak  of  every  subject  just  as  it  is,  and  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  verba  rebus  apiare  ;  so  as  that  the  thing  spoken  of  may  be 
fullest  known  by  the  words ;  which  methinks  is  part  of  our 
speaking  truly.  But  I  unfeignedly  confess  that  it  is  faulty,  be- 
cause imprudent ;  for  that  is  not  a  good  means  which  doth 
harm,  because  it  is  not  fitted  to  the  end ;  and  because,  whilst  the 
readers  think  me  angry,  though  I  feel  no  passion  at  such  times 
in  myself,  it  is  scandalous  and  a  hinderance  to  the  usefulness  of 
what  I  write :  and  especially,  because  though  I  feel  no  anger, 
yet  which  is  worse,  I  know  that  there  is  some  want  of  honour 
and  love,  or  tenderness  to  others ;  or  else  I  should  not  be  apt  to 
use  such  words  as  open  their  weakness  and  offend  tliem  ;  and 
therefore  I  repent  of  it,  and  wish  all  over  sharp  passages  wertf 
expunged  from  my  writings,  and  desire  forgiveness  of  God  and 
man.  And  yet  I  must  say,  that  I  am  ofl  afraid  of  the  contrary 
extreme,  lest,  when  I  speak  against  great  and  dangerous 
and  sins,  though  of  persons  otherwise  honest,  I  should 
rage  men  to  them,  by  speaking  too  easily  of  them,  as  Eli  did  ttf 
his  sons ;  and  lest  I  should  so  favour  the  person  as  may  befnend 
the  sin  and  wrong  the  church.  And  I  must  say  as  the  Ne# 
England  synodists  :  ^  We  heartily  desire,  that  as  much  as  may 
be,  all  expressions  and  reflections  may  be  forborne  that  tend  to 
break  the  bond  of  love.  Indeed,  such  is  our  infirmity,  that  the 
naked  discovery  of  the  fallacy  or  invalidity  of  another's  all^a- 
tions  or  arguings  is  apt  to  provoke.  This  in  disputes  is 
unavoidable.' 

^^  And,  therefore,  I  am  less  for  a  disputing  way  than  ever,  be- 
lieving that  it  tempteth  men  to  bend  their  wits  to  defend  thdr 
errors,  and  oppose  the  truth,  and  hiudereth  usually  their  jisfar* 
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mation ;  nn'I  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be 
gentle  to  all  men,  &c.  Therefore,  I  am  moat  in  judf^meiiC  for 
a  learning  or  teaching  way  of  converse  :  in  all  conijiauica,  I  will 
be  glad  either  to  hear  those  speak  that  can  teach  me,  or  to  ba 
heard  of  those  that  have  need  to  learn," ' 

The  life  and  writings  of  Baxter  are  now  fully  and  impartially 
before  the  reader.  The  views  entertained  of  them  by  others, 
and  Im  own  estimate  of  himself  and  his  works,  with  the  ex- 
tended details  which  1  have  brought  forward,  leave  little  to  be 
Boid  in  the  way  of  a  general  summary,  My  own  opinions  have 
been  always  freely  expressed  on  all  the  subjects  which  have  passed 
successively  under  consideration ;  and,  had  I  now  been  disposed 
lo  criticise  the  writings  and  character  of  Baxter  more  minutely^ 
the  extracts  just  given  from  his  own  pen  must  have,  in  a  great 
meaaure,  deprived  nie  of  the  power  to  censure.  Though  not 
unconscious  of  his  imperfections,  I  frankly  acknowledge  that 
I  have  been  more  disposed  to  mark  his  beauties,  than  to  expose 
his  faults;  and  would  rather  leave  the  reader  under  the  iniprca- 
aionof  bis  many  and  great  excellences,  than  minutely  acquainted 
with  his  fuiblea  and  failings. 

Every  rcadur  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  must  he  struck 
with  the  magnitude  of  Baxter's  labours  as  a  writer.  The  age 
in  which  lie  lived  was  an  age  of  voluminous  authorship;  and 
Baxter  was  beyond  comparison  the  most  voluminous  of  all  bis 
contemporaries.  Those  who  have  been  acquainted  only  with 
what  are  called  )m  practical  or  spiritual  writings,  form  no 
correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of  his  works.  These  form  twenty- 
two  volumes  octavo,  in  the  present  edition ;  and  yet  they  are  but 
a  small  portion  of  what  he  wrote.  The  number  of  bis  books 
hasbeenvery  variously  estimated;  aisoraeof  the  volume*  which 
he  published  contained  several  distinct  treatises,  they  have  »ouie- 
times  been  counted  as  one,  and  sometimes  reckoned  four  or  five. 
The  best  method  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  Baxter's  la- 
bours from  the  press,  is  by  comparing  them  with  some  of  hia 
brethren,  who  wrote  a  great  deal.  The  works  of  Bishop  Hall 
.  amount  to  ten  volumes  octavo ;  Lightfoot's  extend  to  thirteen  ; 
Jeremy  Taylor's  to  fifteen;  Dr.  Goodwin's  would  make  about 
twenty ;  Dr.  Owen's  extend  to  twenty-eight ;  Richard  Baxter's, 
if  printed  in  a  uniform  edition,  could  not  lie  comprised  in  1«M 
than  sixty  volumes,  making  iDoru  than  from  tliirty  to  fotty 
thousand  closely-printed  octavo  pages ! 
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On  this  mass  of  writing  he  was  employed  from  the  year  1049^ 
when  his  first  work  appeared,  till  near  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1691,  a  period  of  forty-four  years.  Had  he  been  chiefly  engaged 
in  writing,  this  space  was  amply  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him 
to  produce  all  his  works  with  ease.  But,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  writing  was  but  a  small  part  of  his  occupation.  Hb  labours 
as  a  minister,  and  his  engagements  in  the  public  business  of  his 
times,  formed  his  chief  employment  for  many  years,  so  that  he 
speaks  of  writing  but  as  a  kind  of  recreation  from  more  aevcre 
duties.  Nor  is  this  all ;  his  state  of  health  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  in  every  estimate  of  his  work.  A  man  more  dis- 
eased, or  who  had  more  to  contend  with  in  the  frame  of  his 
body,  probably  never  existed  in  the  same  circumstances.  He 
was  a  constant  martyr  to  sickness  and  pain,  so  that  how  ha 
found  it  practicable  to  write  with  the  composure  which  he  ge« 
nerally  did,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in  his  history.  The 
energy  of  his  mind  was  superior  to  any  discouragement^  for, 
though  it  often  felt  the  burden  and  clog  of  the  flesh,  it  never  gave 
way  to  its  desire  of  ease,  or  succumbed  under  the  pressure  of 
its  infirmities.  He  furnishes  an  illustrious  instance  of  what  may 
be  done  by  principle,  energy,  and  perseverance,  in  the  most 
untoward  and  discouraging  circumstances. 

The  subjects  on  which  Baxter  wrote  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  theolog}',  in  all  the  parts  of  which  he  seems  to  have  beoi 
nearly  equally  at  home.  Doctrinal,  practical,  na«ui«^H*al,  and 
polemical,  all  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  engaged  his  pen.  His 
inquiries  ranged  and  his  writings  extended  from  the  profonndest 
and  most  abstruse  speculations  on  the  divine  decrees,  the  ttm^ 
iBtitution  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  exi\,  to  the  simplest  tratfas 
adapted  to  the  infant  mind.  To  say  he  was  master  of  aaj 
subject,  would  be  too  much,  but  he  must  be  very  wise  or  vciy 
stupid  to  whom  Baxter  can  impart  no  instruction.  If  be  does 
not  always  impart  light,  he  seldom  fails  to  suggest  some  pio* 
fitable  reflection,  or  to  lead  his  readers  to  discover  difiadties 
where  they  had  seen  none  before.  On  the  most  important 
subjects,  he  dwells  with  the  greatest  delight,  expatiating  with  a 
freedom  which  evinces  how  fully  they  occupied  his 
and  interesting  his  readers  by  the  earnestness  of  hii 
the  beauty  of  his  illustrations. 

Few  men,  perhaps,  have  had  greater  command  of  their 
ledge,  or  of  the  power  of  conveying  it,  than  Baxter.  He 
to  have  read  everything  relating  to  his  own  profieasiaiii  uA 
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have  rcmembereil  all  he  read.  The  fathers  and  schoolmen, 
the  doctors  and  rcforniens  of  all  ages  and  countries,  seem  to  bavs 
been  as  faiiiiliar.to  him  as  the  alphabet  of  hi»  naltw  tongue. 
He  rarely  makes  a  parade  of  his  knowledge,  but  he  never  f«ihi 
to  convince  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  most  that  had  been 
written  on  the  subject  he  discusses.  His  mistakes  were  aeldom 
the  mistnkes  of  ignorance.  He  laboured  to  derive  his  know- 
ledge from  the  fountains  of  information ;  and  considering  that  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  university  education,  the  defectA 
of  it  very  rarely  appear.  Such  an  education  might  have  given 
more  correctness,  but  would  have  added  nothing  to  the  vignur 
of  his  mind. 

Ever  alive  to  the  claims  of  duty,  and  the  tails  of  Providence, 
he  obeyed  with  the  utmost  promptitude  every  demand  made  upon 
him  by  his  brethren,  his  country,  or  the  state  of  the  church* 
Perhaps  he  erred  in  complying  too  readily,  and  using  his  pen  ott 
occasi  ons  when  a  dignified  silence  would  have  Iveen  more  suitable. 
His  own  apology,  however,  on  the  subject  of  his  many  wntingl, 
ia  very  satisfactory.  With  him  it  was  usually  matter  of  con- 
science to  write,  and  only  such  an  acquaintance  with  all  tha 
circunn stances  as  can  now  scarcely  be  had,  could  enable  ut  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  which  he  conceived 
was  laid  upon  him. 

When  he  did  write,  it  was  with  a  pointed  pen,  which  is  never 
chargeable  with  obscurity  or  feebleness,  The  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge and  liis  command  of  language,  betrayed  him  into  exube> 
ranee  and  redundancy.  He  heaps  up  arguments,  and  raises  pile* 
of  reasons,  scarcely  knowing  when  to  stop,  or  what  limit*  to 
prescribe  to  a  discussion.  Though  a  lover  of  order,  he  had  no 
time  to  arrange  or  select  his  thoughts  when  he  sal  down  to  writCf 
BO  that  he  poured  them  forth  with  all  the  copiousness  of  his 
mind,  but  ollen  with  an  irregularity  and  incongruity  that  ma- 
terially injured  their  beauty  and  effect.  He  bclaljours  an  adver- 
sary till  he  has  destroyed  not  only  his  existence  but  his  very 
form.  Not  content  with  disarming  him,  and  using  his  arm* 
against  himself,  he  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  having  him  an 
object  of  pity,  if  not  of  scorn.  His  metaphysics  and  rehnemenu 
have  frequently  been  referred  to.  Iliese  constituted  both  his 
powerand  his  weakness  as  n  controversialist.  They  enabled  bim  to 
discover  any  assailable  points  in  the  positions  of  his  adversaries; 
to  penetrate  into  ei'ery  crevice,  and  to  lay  open  every  mistake. 
Thev  at  tlie  same  time  supplied  an  almost  iuvulnerable  protec- 
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tion  to  himself.  He  had  al waj-s  ground  on  which  he  could  retreat 
with  advantage,  so  that  he  was  frequently  left  in  quiet  posses* 
sion  of  the  field.  This  style  of  debate^  however,  enfeebled  the 
cause,  while  it  appeared  to  constitute  the  strength  of  its  adfo- 
cate.  It  rarely  produced  conviction  of  the  truth,  but  often  in- 
duced suspicion  that  error  was  lurking  under  the  forms  and 
behind  the  battlements  of  logic  and  metaphyftics. 

The  style  of  Baxter  is  considerably  diversified.  It  is  often 
incorrect,  rugged,  and  inharmonious,  abounding  in  parenthesis 
and  digressions,  and  enfeebled  by  expansion.  It  is  happiest 
when  it  is  divested  entirely  of  a  controversial  character,  and  the 
subject  Tclates  to  the  great  interests  of  salvation  and  charity.  It 
then  flows  with  a  copiousness  and  purity  to  which  there  is  no- 
thing superior  in  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Thevigoroiu 
conceptions  of  his  mind  are  then  conveyed  in  a  corresponding 
energy  of  expression ;  so  that  the  reader  is  carried  along  with  a 
breathless  impetuosity,  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  rcnat. 
Baxter  knew  nothing  of  that  vice  of  learning  which  Bacon  so 
beautifully  describes,  as  consisting  "  more  in  hunting  after 
words  than  matter ;  more  after  the  choiceness  of  the  phrase, 
and  the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,,  and  tlie 
sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illustration  with 
tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of 
subject,  soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of 
judgment."  Baxter  was  superior  to  all  this.  Truth  in  all  its 
majesty  and  infinite  importance  alone  occupied  the  throne  of  hb 
spirit,  and  dictated  the  forms  in  which  its  voice  should  be*  ot- 
tered. And  when  it  spoke,  it  was  in  language  divindy  aoilcd 
to  its  nature,  never  distracting  by  its  turgidness,  or  disgnrtipg 
by  its  regularity.  He  could  be  awful  or  gentle^  pathetic  or 
pungent,  at  pleasure:  always  suiting  his  words  to  his  thov^tSy 
and  dissolving  his  audience  in  tenderness,  or  overwhelming  then 
vnth  terror,  as  heaven  or  hell,  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  oi^  the 
wrath  to  come,  was  the  topic  of  discourse.  It  may  confidendy 
be  affirmed,  that  from  no  author  of  the  period  could  a 
selection  of  beautiful  passages  of  didactic,  hortatoiy^  and 
solatory  writings,  be  made. 

In  the  character  of  Baxter,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  public 
there  was  a  marked  deficiencv  of  wisdom.  Had  tlua  been  in 
proportion  to  his  knowledge^  his  piety,  and  his  fnrlrwnrm,  k 
would  have  been  unequalled  among  the  men  of  his  timea.  'Bat 
in  thib  respect  he  often  fell  far  below  those  who  were  greatly  Ids 
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iiiferioTs  III  every  other  quaiity  of  mind  and  cliaracier.  Ilin  re- 
proofs mill  expostulations  were  frequently  ill-tiinvd  and  injudi- 
cious, in  consequence  of  wliich  they  failed  in  producing  the 
ciTeet  which  lie  was  most  anxious  to  accomplish.  The  same 
remark  is  applicablQ  to  many  of  his  writings;  not  his  coiitro- 
\ersial  ones  only,  but  even  his  practical  works,  displaying  frequent 
murks  of  want  of  judgment.  This  defect  did  not  arise  chiefly 
fi'oni  the  haste  with  which  he  comjioscd.  In  those  coses  in 
which  he  bestowed  most  labour,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
greatest  proofs  tliat  knowledge  nnd  wisdom  do  not  always  go 
together ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  great  public  measures,  he  was 
guilty  of  the  greatest  blunders. 

This  feature  of  hin  mind  fully  accounts  for  that  want  of  con- 
sistency which  is  so  remarkable  in  some  parts  of  his  conduct. 
Jt  did  not  arise  from  timidity,  from  the  fear  of  giving  offence, 
or  from  the  desire  of  human  applause.  None  of  these  dispoM- 
tions  had  any  place  in  the  soul  of  Baxter.  On  the  contrary,  his 
would  have  hern  a  smoother  nnd  more  pleasant  pari,  had  he 
acted  decidedly  with  cither  of  the  two  great  professions,  who 
both  claimed  him,  and  both  disowned  him.  From  this  want  of 
judgment,  in  the  grand  struggle  for  Nonconformity,  what  he 
built  up  with  one  hand,  he  pulled  down  with  the  other.  He 
fir&t  opposed  the  church,  and  then  turned  round  and  opposed  h\a 
brethtfn.  He  objected  to  coiiformitv,  and  yet  conformed  ;  ho 
lei'eded  from  the  establishment,  and  yet  held  staled  communion 
with  it ;  he  declined  a  bishoprick,  ondbegged  for  a  curacy.  He 
wrote  books  wliich  made  many  dissenters,  and  yet  was  always 
angry  with  those  who  dissented.  He  decided  where  he  ought 
to  have  hesitated,  and  hesitated  where  he  should  have  decided. 
Possessed  of  a  firmness  of  character  which  iiolliing  could  sub- 
due, be  was  yet  often  turned  aside  from  his  pHrpnsc  for  a  time 
by  a  trilling  difliculty,  and  frequently  lost  himself  in  mi«t«  of  his 
own  creating. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  men  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
attainments  are  frequently  marked  by  jlie  peculiarity  which  has 
Ijcen  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  Baxter — an  innptitude  to  manage 
little  matters,  or  to  apply  their  general  knowledge  to  practical 
purposes.  Bacon  could  lay  down  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  world,  both  of  matter  and  mind,  and  yet  could  not  manage 
with  discretion  his  own  servants.  Newton  could  measure  and 
weigh  the  universe,  but  in  ordinary  affairs  manlfextcd  the  aim- 
plicity  of  chtldliood.    In  Baxter  there  yma  b  guileless  simplicity 
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of  purpose,  and  a  straightforward  eameatneas  in  proseevtiBg  it, 
which  prevented  his  attending  to  those  minor  cireumstaiieea  of 
manner  and  method  that  often  completely  frustrated  the  ob|eet 
of  his  strongest  desire«  Deceived  by  the  purity  of  his  own  prin* 
ciples  and  aims,  he  often  expected  too  much  from  others;  and 
was  ill  prepared  for  the  reception  and  opposition  which  be  ex- 
perienced. Confident  in  the  correctness  of  his  own  opinions  on 
some  important  points,  and  desirous  of  inducing  all  men  to 
embrace  them,  he  over-estimated  the  strength  of  principlet  in 
others,  and  moderated  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  pio« 
gress  of  his  schemes.  In  various  respects,  he  was  born  befiote 
his  time ;  and  was  therefore  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  world  in 
which  he  lived.  His  schemes  of  reconciliation,  catholic  com- 
munion, and  general  philanthropy,  which  were  deemed  Utopian 
by  many,  have  survived  the  opposition  which  they  then  expe- 
rienced, are  no  longer  regarded  as  visionary  speculation,  and  are 
destined  to  enjoy  a  still  greater  measure  of  approbation  in  the' 
ages  to  come. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  practical  writings  of  Baxter,  a 
larger  infusion  of  evangelical  doctrine  would  have  added  greatly 
to  their  interest  and  effect.  The  fulness,  freeness,  and  suitable- 
ness, of  the  grace  and  salvation  of  the  Redeemer  to  sinners,  are 
rather  implied  and  assumed  in  his  treatises  than  brought  promi- 
nently forward  or  urged.  That  he  understood  them  well  is  un- 
questionable ;  but  his  talent  lay  in  dealing  with  sinners  on  some- 
what different  grounds.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  abuse  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  was  in  consequence  induced  to  dwell 
on  the  dangers  of  abusing. them  too  fre(|uently,  and  at  too  great 
length.  In  his  system,  terms,  conditions,  and  qualifications  (a 
phraseology  foreign  from  the  Gospel),  frequently  occur,  embar- 
rassing himself,  and  stumbling  to  others.  His  directions  to  the 
simier,  and  the  weak  believer,  are  not  sufficiently  simple  ;  thej 
lead  rather  to  the  mind  itself  for  comfort,  than  to  the  objeeK 
which  alone  can  relieve  it.  Faith,  repentance,  and  good  woik% 
all  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  are  more  fireqnently  the 
subjects  of  discourse  than  the  person,  the  atonement,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Saviour,  as  the  ground  of  all  hope,  and  the  sowee 
of  all  consolation.  In  these  respects,  the  writings  of  Baxter 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  Owen,  and  the  men  eff  his 
school ;  though  no  substantial  difference  of  sentiment  sniwistei 
between  them. 

Men  equally  sincere  and  enlightened  in  th^  altaehaNit  It. 
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Christianity,  view  it  from  different  points,  and  are  variously  ia- 
iuenced  by  it.  Some  are  most  attracted  l)y  its  grace,  otiieni 
most  influenced  by  its  Iioliiies;.  The  divine  goodncw  and  lovo 
are  consefiutnlly  the  chief  subjects  of  discourse  hy  the  roriiier, 
while  the  maliftiiily  of  sin  and  its  halefuliiess  to  tiod  are  chiefly 
dwelt  upon  by  tlic  latter,  itolh  hold  tlie  same  aentimenC-<  k-  * 
specting  the  two  parts  of  divine  economy,  (hough  each  dwell  on 
tliat,  which  is  the  princi[jal  motive  to  love  and  obedience  in  their 
respective  cases,  'llic  cx|)ericnce  of  Baxter  shows,  that  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  religious  course,  he  waa 
chiefly  iuBueiicetl  by  those  views  of  God  which  iuUneed  hatred  of 
sin,  repentance,  and  self- abasement ;  and  all  that  is  included  in 
the  phrase — Godly  fear.     This  led  him  to  say, 

"  Fear  it  tu  lote,  ai  wu  Ibe  taw  in  (mfj 
And  ai  Joliu  Ila|>titt  goo  befure  Cbrl*t'«  fac«^ 
Pr«Hcb>ug  re peu lance  i  it  prepare*  hia  n*y, 
|[  ii  tiic  first  Rppeario;  of  the  day — ■ 
The  damiiiiE  Vsgtt  which  cuniet  lieturc  th«  luo." 

What  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  great  constraining  principle,  he 
naturally  enough  applied  to  others;  and  was  thus  led  to  dwell 
more  on  "  the  terrors,"  than  the  *'  tender  niercieit  of  the  Lord." 

"  My  feeble  Dew-born  loul  Ixigan  with  crjinSt 
My  inranl  life  diil  >eem  to  me  still  rlyinp, 
Bclniil  iup)H>rliiig  hope  auit  linkini;  rean, 
Hy  doubtiOK  uiul  did  Un^tb  many  jatt," ' 

This  gives  an  air  of  stenmess  and  severity  to  many  of  hit 
writings,  and  the  appearance  of  legality,  wliieh  must  not  be  coR- 
■idered  as  evidence  that  he  did  not  undemund  the  Gospel, 
enjoyed  little  of  iu  consolation,  or  imperfectly  expcHenoed  its 
sweetening  influence.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  poem  from 
which  I  have  extracted  his  representation  of  the  influence  of 
fear,  and  which  records  his  experience,  i«  entitled  '  Love 
breathing  thanks  and  praise,'  and  affords  the  mruit  delightful 
illustration  of  the  power  of  this  heavenly  principle  uponhinu 
He  tells  us,  after  dwelling  ufKin  his  fears, 

"  At  lait  my  feart  Iwcam*  tn;  grealMl  hv, 

Iieit  that  my  whule  relipon  ahmiU  li«  Ihu*. 

No  mai)  hath  mure  of  boliatu  than  lav*  t 

Which  dutb  tree  Muil  by  complatcocy  ni»f. 

A  >lavi*h  fear  (tttireih  Itava  to  iiin  ; 

Itiluihbutticibf  bawUandiMiblbe  tkln. 

Hypucrilet  act  a  furffd,  affected  part, 

VDitn  love  u  abieui,  G»J  h«ib  not  tlit  hcort."'  • 
>  Poftical  FrssmenU,  p.  13.  •  IMd.  pp.  II,  li. 
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His  pantings  after  greater  measures  of  holy  love  and  delight 
in  God,  were  singularly  ardent;  every  paragraph  of  ibis  poem 
closing  with  the  beautiful  line, 

**  O  my  dear  God !  How  prteioui  U  thy  loTel*' 

Indeed,  in  all  his  devotional  writings,  the  predominance  of  hit . 
love  to  God  is  apparent ;  and  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
love  of  God,  he  derived  pure  and  constant  enjoyment. 

The  natural  temper  of  Baxter  was  quick  and  irritablei  impa- 
tient of  contradiction,  and  prone  to  severity.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  diseased  state  of  body,  from  which  he  endured 
constant  and  incredible  pain.  It  appears  that  he  was  deeply 
sensible  of  this  infirmity,  and  that  he  laboured  hard  to  subdue 
it.  It  led  him  frequently  to  use  harsh  and  irritating  language 
towards  his  opponents,  which  created  increased  hostility,  and 
gave  them  an  idea  that  he  was  an  unamiable  man,  who  might  be 
feared  or  esteemed,  but  who  could  not  be  loved.  But  if  Baxter 
was  easily  provoked,  he  was  ever  ready  to  forgive.  He  was 
warm,  but  not  irrascible.  He  cherished  no  resentments,  was 
always  happy  to  accept  an  explanation  or  apology,  and  was  as 
prompt  to  pardon,  ns  he  had  been  ready  to  take  offence.  In 
the  expression  of  all  his  feelings,  he  was  open  and  undisguised. 
He  always  spoke  from  the  heart,  whether  it  was  filled  with  in- 
dignation, or  overflowed  with  love. 

I  have  literally  exhausted  all  I  can  say  respecting  the  fatilta 
and  infirmities  of  this  extraordinary  and  excellent  man.  Snch 
as  they  were,  they  were  obvious  on  the  very  surface  of  his  charac* 
ter ;  while  they  constitute  but  a  small  drawback  on  the  numerous 
virtues  by  which  it  was  adorned.  In  his  personal  character^ 
the  grace  of  God  shone  forth  with  distinguished  lustre.  Ttie 
Christian  ministry  enjoyed  in  him  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments^ 
and  the  Nonconformists  one  of  their  ablest  defenders  and  advo- 
cates. He  died  full  of  years  and  of  honour,  in  the  presence  of 
Iiis  brethren,  and  lamented  by  all  good  men.  He  is  now  enjoy- 
ing that '  Everlasting  Rest,*  of  which  he  wrote  so  well,  and  for 
which  he  prepared  so  many.  No  sculptured  monument  has  been 
reared  to  his  memory,  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose« 
He  needs  it  not.  His  name  lives  in  his  works.  Among  the 
Christian  writers  of  our  country,  there  is  perhaps  no  indiWdnal 
who  occupies  so  wide  a  circle,  or  who  fills  it  witli  so  deserved  an 
influence,  as  Richard  Baxter. 
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the  army,  and  on  his  condnct  bi  it, 
ib. — (i7.  His  account  nf  the  Wcti- 
ui luster  assembly,  68,  68. 
thereon,  &i^  70.  His  aoconnt 
reiij^ious  pafties  in  Euglniid 
1646  and  1656,  7:1— ftL  Ol 
tions  on  it,  82,  8J.  His 
various  minor  sect 
ker^-ations  on  it,  SI5--98.  Bn  ft- 
sumes  his  labours  at 
100—102.     FraoCi  •€  Wt 
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loyalty,  109.  Remarks  on  hii  con- 
duct towards  Kioip  Charles  I.,  ti., 

110,  HI.    Towards  the  parliamant, 

111,  112.  And  towards  the  leaders 
and  soldiers  of  the  ComnoDwealth, 

112,  113.  Accouot  of  his  miDistry 
and  success  at  Kidderminstrr,  11&— 
130.  Remarks  on  his  style  nf  preach- 
ings, and  on  his  public  and  private 
exertions,  131— 133.  Lastini^  effects 
of  his  labours,  133.  134.  Principles 
on  which  he  act4'd  towards  Crom- 
well, 142, 143.  He  preaches  before 
the  Protector,  144.  Interview  of 
Baxter  %rith  him,  14:{,  144.  He  goes 
to  London,  169.  Preaches  bciore 
the  parliament,  160.  Remarks  on 
his  sermon,  i6.,  161,  not^K  And 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  16 1,  and 
no4e  **.  Notice  of  his  labours  during 
his  second  residence  at  Kiddermin- 
ster, 164.  His  extensive  correspond- 
ence, 165,  169,andMe/e*.  His  efforts 
to  promote  the  propagation  uf  the 
Gospel  among  the  American  Indians, 
165,  166.  He  is  appointed  one  of 
the  king's  chaplains,  172,  and  wefys. 
His  desire  of  agreement  between  the 
Kpiscopaliansand  Presbyterians,  17.1. 
lutervicw  with  the  king,  and  speech 
u>  him,  174—176.  Observations 
thereon,  176, 177.  Propositions  drawn 
up  by  Baxter,  17(5.  Character  of 
them,  179.  They  are  prestrnted  to 
the  king,  ib.,  180.  Hi^  observa- 
tions on  the  kint^'s  declaration,  IBl, 
182.  Petition  to  the  king,  182,  \ii'6. 
Further  proposals  made  to  the  king, 
nuU  intcrvitiw  with  him,  184^187. 
liuperfect  notions  of  Baxter  on  reli- 
(;io(ig  liberty,  187,  note.  His  seuti- 
nietitit  on  tlie  altered  declaration  of 
the  king,  188.  llin  account  of  the 
kind's  offer  to  make  some  of  the 
Nottconronnists  bishops,  193—195. 
Letter  «o  Lord  Clarendon,  195 — 197. 
liis  modest  request  for  himself,  tliut 
he  mi^lit  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
Kirjilertninster,  197.  His  proceeil- 
iiign   ut  the  Savoy  conference,  200, 

201.  PreiiarcK  a  reformed  liturgy, 

202.  And  exceptions  against  the  na- 
tional litiirfjy,  ih.,  203.  He  eudeu- 
vourk  to  l»e  restored  to  Kiddermin- 
ster, hu?  is  frustrated,  215—222.  A 
letter  of  liis  intercepted,  222,  223. 
ProaeUe.  in  London,  22:i,  224.  Ob- 
tains a  license  Irom  the  Archbi&liop 
ol  (  uiiterhnry,  224,  225.  Unjustly 
eliar;;ed  with  sedition,  225.  At- 
tiinpts,  but  in  vain,  to  ue^ociute  with 
the  vicar  of  Kid  derm  iustr.r,  226. 
Conduct  of  Bishop  Morley  and  the 
])can  of  Worcester  towards  him, 
i'j,,  227.    Mr.  Baxter  takes  leave  of 


KkUermiasttr,  9t8.  His 
for  dSacontlnning  hit  wlniitrf  baiMv 
{lartliolon««r-dMr»  329.  AtotnwMd! 
his  marriage,  83&--d4(l.  Numi^^ta* 
capes  a  phit  to  arrtit  him,  M4t  Mft» 
He  retires  from  Loodoo  19  AoIob. 
249.  Works  written  nr  paWWwd 
by  blm  between  1661  wU  ItfO.**. 
SftO.  Hit  profvidential  cacs|M  fram 
assassination,  250.  AndfrooiftNft* 
levolent  informer,  s^.,  25L  His  tfpi* 
nion  respecting  occasional  cmMnn- 
nlon,  251.  Uia  i«flecllMi8  ••  4m 
plague  in  London,  252,  8fi3.  Hh 
account  of  the  Five-milo  AcC|  8511^ 
269.  And  of  the  fire  of  Loiidmi,  2f0» 
2C1.  Interview  of  Baittr  irWi  Hm 
Lord  Kemer  respecting  a  cnmnfe* 
hensKHi,  268— 27«.  His  lefleolUiM 
on  the  terms  oflnercd,  27K  Hf  la 
complained  acaintt  for  preecMnr* 
272.  His  character  of  Lord  CM?- 
Justice  Hale,  274— 276.  TicntMnt 
of  Baxter  by  Dr.  Ryvet ,  277»  9f9» 
At  whose  instlratiDB  be  if  seat  to 
prison,  279.  He  is  ad? ieed  to  eMly 
fiNT  e  Ao^MW  rarywf ,  s5»,  2M.  Jh* 
mands  it  from  the  Court  of  ComMoa 
Pleas,  261.  Behaviour  of  tlMJndiiiB* 
a.  He  is  released,  268.  His  bene- 
factors during  his  linprisoBment|9l3* 
Removes  to  Totteridge,  i5.  Hie 
writinn  lietwtcn  the  yeera  1665  wad 
l(i70,  t6.,  284.  Remarlcs  on  his  mn* 
troversy  with  l>r.  Oweu,  on  the 
aipreement  of  Christians,  284.  Ami* 
cable  letter  of  Baxter  to  L4»rd  Lau- 
derdale, decliniof  the  acceptance  of 
preferment  in  Scotland,  2r56— 1038. 
H  IS  pecuniary  loss  by  the  shutting  of 
the  Exchequer,  294.  Taices  oiil  a 
license  to  preach,  297.  Preachea  at 
Pinner's  Hall,  .and  afler«ard%  aeer 
FeUer-laoe,  29H,  299.  Removee 
fn>m  Tntteridge  to  Bloomsbnry,  ^9. 
Is  requested  to  draw  ep  new  terma 
of  agreement,  302.  Healing  men* 
sure  |iropose<l  in  consequence,  wUcli 
fails  in  the  House  of  Commons,  JD3. 
Providential  delivenuice  from  dan- 
ger while  preaching  at  St.  Jenca*a 
market-bouse,  365.  Attcmpta  os  in- 
formers agaiuit  him  frustnucdy  JNN». 
His  license  recalled,  307.  Employ 
an  assistant,  t^.  Escapes  being  Ibh 
priioncd,  308.  Engages  in  anotiier 
schciue  of  compreheosiony  369L  He 
is  harassed  by  informers,  310— nII2. 
Baxter's  goods  dlstraineil,  316.  Hhi 
reflections  on  being  obliged  to  pert 
with  his  library,  318.  Variona  mi- 
nisterial labours,  319.  Hit  eoDtro- 
versy  with  William  Penny  <5.,«alr« 
Lihemtea  Mr.  Seddon,  wIm  had  beta 
imprisoned  for  prenching  in  Ida 
3  F  2 
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cbapel,  320.  Various  puUlicationt 
between  1670  and  1675,  331.  His 
farther  preacblnj^  iu  Luudou,  322. 
Is  preached  a|^ainst  bv  Dr.  Jane, 
323,  324.  Calumniated' by  Dr.  Ma- 
son, 324.  Warrant  issued  ae^ainst 
bim,  and  bis  interview  with  Bishop 
Compton,  325.  Offers  bis  chapel  in 
Oxendon-street  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  326. 
Various  slanders  against  him,  327. 
His  reflections  on  the  times,  334. 
Remarks  thereon,  335.  Books  pub- 
lished by  bim  between  1676  and  1681 , 
336.  His  continued  suffering,  346. 
Is  apiirebended,  and  bis  i^mids  are 
distrmlned,  347.  Could  obtain  no 
redress,  348.  His  derout  reflections 
on  bis  sufferings,  ib,,  349.  He  is 
ftgain  apprehended  and  bound  to  bis 
good  behaviour,  351,  352.  He  is 
brought  before  the  justices,  and  again 
bound  over,  354.  His  reflections  on 
the  state  of  hi^  own  timei,  ib,     Ap- 

Srebended  on  a  charge  of  sedition, 
58.  Copy  of  his  indictment,  359— 
362.  Extracts  from  bis  *  Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,'  on  which 
the  indictment  was  founded,  363, 
364,  noie.  Argument  of  bis  counsel, 
Mr.  PoUexfeii,  365.  Extraordinary 
behaviour  of  Jefieries  to  him  and  to 
BIr.  Baxter,  t6.,  366.  Arguments  of 
his  other  counsel,  Mr.  Wallop,  367. 
Mr.  Rotheraro,  ih.  Abuse  of  Bax- 
ter by  Jefferies,  368.  Arguments  of 
Mr.  Atwood,  364.  Jefferies*  address 
to  the  jury,  370.  He  is  found  guilty, 
ib.  He  endeavours  to  procure  a  new 
trial,  or  a  mitigated  sentence,  ib.  His 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  371, 

372.  He  is  fined  and  imprisoned, 
ib.      Remarks   on    his    trial,  ih., 

373.  His  behaviour  while  in  pri* 
son,  375,  376.     His  fine  remitted, 
and  be  is  released,  376,377.    His 
review  of  bis  own  life  and  opinions, 
and  account  of  bis  matured  senti- 
ments, with  remarks  thereon,  378 — 
391.    His  sense  of  certain  articles 
required  to  be  subscribed  by  the  dis« 
senting  ministers  under  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  393—396.    Notice  of  bis 
latter  years,  3!)7.    He  preaches  lor 
Mr.  Sylvester,  3f)8.    Writings  at  thib 
time,  t^.    Account  of  his  last  sick- 
ness and  death,  399—403.     Buned 
at  Christ  Church,   Newgate-street, 
403.    Devout  exordium  of  hU  will, 
ib,,  404.      Notice  of  his  principal 
bequests,  404.     Character  given  him 
by  his  nephew,  40.',  note.    Numer- 
ous funeral  sermons  preached  for 
Lim,  405.  Description  of  his  charac- 
ter and  person  by    Mr.  Sylvester, 
ib.g  406.     Of  bif  labour!  and  cba* 


racter  by  Dr.  Dates,  406-409.  Ge- 
neral estimate  of  liis  cbarmctcr,  ta- 
lentt,  and  piety,  409—412. 
11.  SURVBY  OF  Mr.  Haxtik*!  Wu* 
TiNUrt,  415.  Obsenratioofl  on  iha 
theological  literature  of  cha  period, 
416-~420.  Cbmnolofrical  list  of  bb 
works,  792—799.  CUtsiflcatkm  of 
them,  420. 

1.  fTin-ks  OM  tht  Eviimun  0/JRdigim: 
— Design,  plan,  aud  execution  ^  bis 
'  UnrcasouableneM  of  iDAdcllty,' 
422—429.  Of  his  <  ReasoBt  of  Ac 
Christian  Religioii,'  aad  its  *  Appaa* 
dix,'  429—432.  And  '  Mora  Rea- 
sons for  the  Christian  Reliffion/  432. 
Of  his  treatises  *  On  the  Ia»ortality 
of  Man's  Soul,  and  of  tbo  Natain  of 
itand  of  other  Spirita,' 433— 437.  Of 
bU  '  Certainty  of  the  WorMof  Spifto 
evinced,' 437— 440.  Mr.  Baxter  tba 
first  original  writer  ia  the  Kngjjsh 
language  on  the  evidwes  of  revell- 
ed religion,  440,441. 

2.  DoctrvMa  9VorkMs^^  Aphoilmi  oa 
Justification,' 444— 450.  'ApolnEy' 
for  them,  and  its  opponcatSt  iSi~^ 
455.  'Confession  of  Faith/  4U— 
459.  <  Tbougfau  on  Penevcraaee/ 
460, 461.  <  Four  Oisputationt  of  Jaa- 
tification,*  461.  <  TreatlM  of  Saviaff 
Faith,' 462.  '  TreatiM  of  JmtitriBC 
Righteousness,'  463.  <  Two  Dtaaa. 
tations  of  Original  Sin,'  464.  « Ca- 
tholic Iheology,'  465—468.  « Ma- 
thodus  Tbeol^lc,*  468— 472.  •  Ead 
of  Doctrinal  Controverrias,'  47^473. 
General  view  of  his  doctrinal  HBti- 
mcnu,  47S«-479.  Raaiaika  aa  hh 
manner  of  oondndiBr  cgauiifwsy> 
479—484. 

3.  fforki  0n  OMiMrMi>*Illt«Traa* 
tise  on  Conver«hm,'  486— 49S.  CUi 
to  the  Unconverted,'  493— 49&,  •  Nov 
or  Never,'  494.  *  DiredioBt  for  a 
sound  ConverskMi/  496. 497.  «  Dl- 
rectious   to   the    Converted/    498. 

<  Character  of  a  lonnd  rhiliHia." 
499.  '  Mischiefs  of  Sdf-lgaeiMce,* 
501.  <  A  Saint  or  a  firate/M6— 
508.  Various  smaller  trcaHMi.  ai9. 
ObsenratioBs  on  thiv  claM  af  Bnlv^s 
writings,  i^.,  510. 

4.  inrki  Ml  Ckriiimm  JSnartaKV^- 

<  Right  Method  for  settled  ftaca  of 
Conscience,'  513—516.  *  The  Cra- 
cifying  of  tbe  WorU,*  51^-418. 
« I'reatise  on  Self. Denial/  518—434. 
*  Obedient  Patience/  5M»  92S. 
« Life  of  Faith,'  528—598.  •  Ser- 
mon on  Faith,'  598.  •  KwNrlate 
and  Lnve  cvm|iared/  ^W  bS[ 
'  God's  Goodness  Vi^icatadt'  831, 
5.14.  Varioni  Diaeoakaca»  8a4.8n. 
« Cure  of  Meleneholjr/  iiB^r 
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5.  fTorkM  on  Okrigikm  JSihiett-^ 
<  ChriHtiau  Directory/  54.'i--^9» 
551—554.  <  GiltlM  Salviaiius,  (tr  the 
Reformed  Pastor,'  554-*559.  *  Rea- 
sons for  Ministers  usiiijr  PUinoeM/ 
559.  *  The  Poor  Mao's  Family 
Book/  559—562.  *  Catcchisiiir  of 
Families/  562, 563.  *  Tlie  Mother's 
Catechism,  563.  <  SbeeU  for  the 
Poor  and  Afflicted/  i6.,  564.  '  Di- 
rections to  Justices  of  the  Pesce/ 
564, 565.  *  How  to  do  Good  to  Many,' 
565,  566.  *  Compassionate  Coimsel 
to  Young  Men/  567.  *  Divine  Ap- 
pointment of  the  Lord's  Day,  568— 
571.  General  remarks  oo  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's ethical  writln<:s,  571. 

6.  fForks  on  CalhoUe  CraiMiMiifi  .*— 
'  Christian  Concord,  or  Ag^reement 
of  the  Associated  Pastors  and 
Churches  of  Worcestershire,'  579 — 
581.  *  Agreement  of  divers  Minis- 
ters   for    Catecbisinif/    581,    682. 

*  Disputatious  of  Rirht  to  Sacra- 
ments,' 582—5^4.  Notice  of  a  Re- 
ply to  it,  585.  *  Confirmation  and 
Restauration/  586—588.  <  Five  Dis- 
sertations of  Church  Government,' 
588.  *  Judgment  conceminff  Mr. 
Dury,'  591.  *  Universal  Concord,' 
593.  <  The  True  Catholic,  and  Ca- 
tholie  Church  l>escribed/595.  *  Core 
for    Church     Divisions/    596—598. 

*  Defeuce  of  the  Principles  of  Love,' 
599.  *  Second  Admonition  to  Bag^- 
Shaw/  601.  *  The  Church  told  of 
Mr.  Edward  Ba^fthaw'<  Scandal,' 
ib,  <  True  and  Only  Way  of  Con- 
cord,*  605, 606.*  Catholic  Communion 
DereiKled,'  606—610.  <  Judcmeut 
uf  Sir  Mathew  Hale  on  tlie  Nature 
of  True  Relif^iun,'  610.  *  Sense  of 
the  Subscribed  Articles  of  the  Church 
uf  En^laud/  611.  <  Church  Con- 
cord,' ib.  Treatise  <  Of  National 
Churches,'  ib,  *  Moral  Prognosti- 
cation,' ib.  Summary  view  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  opiiiioiis  on  Catliolic  Com- 
iniinioii  and  Church  Government, 
61J,  613. 

7.  If'urks  on  Nonconformity : — *  Ac- 
count uf  the  Proceedings  at  the  Sa- 
\  oy  Cwufert  ucc,*  620  —  622.  *  Sacri- 
legious Desertion  of  the  Ministrv 
rebuked/  622.  Notice  of  Dr.  Full- 
>%ood's  reply  to  it,  ifr.,  62IS.  'The 
.Ittd^^uieut  of  the  Nonconformists 
coiici-tuin};  tlie  Office  of  Reason  in 
RidijcitMi,*  (rii.  •  Difference  between 
(■rate  uud  Morality,'  ib,  *  Aliout 
Tbiu:cs  I  udiflereut,'  i/y.  *  And  Smful/ 
ib.  *  What  Mere  Nuiicooformity  is 
not,'  ib,  Keniarks  on  these  treatises, 
ib.  624 .  <  1  he  N  onconforinist's  Plea 
f(T   Peace,'  624—626.    Jleply  to  it 


liy  Mr^  Chcnegr.  W»  •  SMoad  tet 
of  the  Plaa/  U.  •  Ddaooe'  <il^ 
628.  Acc9uiit  of  StiU^gfleatTa  Jt^ 
tacic  upon  it»  ik.  €29.  Re|4y  of  MlW 
Batter  to  his  cbarre  of  iepafartfii» 

631.  Rejoinder  of  StiUiD|5Bt<.<i* 

632.  Batter's  *  Sacoiid  DeMft/ 

632.  Further  answer  to  8tilliagiljat» 

633,  634.  <  Sean;h  after  BngMi 
ScbUinatict,'  635,  C36.  'Traatfaft 
of  English  Episcopacy/  636,  07* 
*  Apology  for  the  NoocoDfomlili' 
MinUtry/ 637»  638.  <  Eogliab  Kg»> 
cooformity  Truly  Stated/  638,  OO. 
ObservatioBt  on  the  varloat  TV«t« 
tiseaon  Noooonformi^,  639,6III»' 

8.  f^orksmt  /VV >—' The Safb ■•• 
ligion/  642,  tM3.  •  Wiudiog-^Mk 
for  Popery/ 643.  <  Grotian  Relli^ 
Discovered/  s*.  Controverty  K 
produced  with  Peirce,  Wonjackf 
fieylin,   and   Braaball,  644-4M8. 

<  Key  for  Catholica/  648.  *  Sucoii- 
sive  Visibility  of  the  Chorcb/  M. 
Controversy  with  Johnson  ratjpeciiBC 
it,  t*.,  650.  *Fair  Waning,,  or 
Twenty-five  Rt  asona  againti  Tmm* 
tion  df  Popery/  650, 651.  *  DUhffw 
enca  betwoen  the  IHmer  of  Chtucli 
Pastors  and  the  Roman  KIngdaii/ 
651.  «Cartaiuty  of  Chrktiftiter 
witboat  I\>pefy,^  652.  *  PaU  Mi 
Easy  Satisfaction  which  is  tba  Ttm 
RelJgiou/  t^.,  653.  '  Christ,  ftot 
the  Pope,  the  Head  of  the  Church/ 
654.  *  Roman  Tradition  Examintd/ 
t^.  <  Naked  Popery,'  ib.  Contro- 
versy with  Hutchinson  respecclnr  It, 
i^.,  655.  'Which  Is  the  Traa 
Church?'    655.     Controveny   with 

1  Dodwell  respecting  it,  U,,  056* 
•Dissenf  from  Dr.  Sherlock/  056. 
Answer  to  Dodwrll's  letter,  calttng 
for  more  Answers,  ik.  *  Agatest 
Revolt  to  a  Foreign  Jurisdiction/ 
657.  'The  Protestant  RallghMi 
Truly  Suted  and  Juttieed,'  ii.,  MB. 
His  prayer  for  deliverance  flron 
Popery,  658. 

9.  JVt»rkMotLAntmomiamam9^^YMaXKr% 
tilarly  hostility  to  it.  666,667.  TIm 
chief  suhject  of  his  <  CunfessioQ  of 
Faith/  667—669.  <  How  far  Holi« 
ness  is  the  Design  of  Christiaollj/ 

670,  671.    'Appeal  to  the  Light,' 

671.  Notice  ot  a  reply  to  It,  67S. 
«  Treatise  of  Justifying  Right- 
eousnesf/  672,  673.  'Scrlpavra 
Gospel  Defended,'  674.  lafliMiMa 
of  Baxter's  writings  and  preaching 
on  Autiuuniiauism,  674 — 678. 

10.  tywUmkBofiim^Qmaktrum^mid 
iW/tfjionaistiffi:— CoutnirersT'  with 
Tombcs    on     Baptlim,   JRII— iO. 

<  Plain  Proofs  of  lofani  BtfliMi/ 
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«83~C8r».    Its  siifcoss,  686.    Reply 
to  it  by  Tomhe<«,  68'>.     Baxter  jmb- 
lisbes  bi^  *  More  Proofs  of  Inrunts' 
C'burch     Menibershit),'    687.       His 
Controversy     witb     Dtimcrs,    HK8. 
*  Review  of  tbc  State  (»f  Ciirlstiuii 
Jufaiits,'  t'//.     Remarks  oii  tlii.'^  con- 
troversy, (iK9.     (^)udui't  i»f  tbe  Qua- 
kers}, and  controversy  of  Maxtor  witb 
thcni,    iO.,    fjy.K      *Tbc  Worccster- 
ftbire.  Petition   to  Parliament/  6\i{), 
Tbe  '  Petition  Defended/  GUI,  6U2. 
•Tbc     Quaker's    Catecbisni/    Cy3. 
Single    sheets   against    Quakerism, 
6^4.    Controversy  with  Beverley  on 
tbe    Millenium,    G\)7,    698.      <  TIic 
Glorious  Kingdom  of  Christ  describ- 
ed/ 699.  Answered  by  Beverley,  700. 
'  Reply  'lof  Baxter,  if». 
II.  Political  and  HiiUonval  Tf^orks:— 
'  Humble     Advice/     703.       *  Holy 
Commonwealth/   704.     Occasion  of 
it,  i6.  705—707.     Analysis  of  it,  707. 
His  opinion  on  resistance  to  illegal 
governments,  and  of  tbe  causes  of 
the  civil  war,  708—710.    ITie  pub- 
lication of  this  work  the  reason  why 
Baxter  was  not  permitted  to  preach 
in    tbe  diocese  of  Worcester,  711. 
Notice  of  various  attacks  upon  tbe 

*  Holy  Commonwealth/  ib.  He 
recalls  this  work,  712.  His  motives 
for  doing  so,  713,  714.  Remarks 
thereon,  714,  715.     Analysis  of  bis 

•  Church  Historj'  of  tbe  Government 
of  Bisboi»  and  their  Councils  Ab- 
breviated,' 713—718.  It  is  attacked 
by  Morrice,  718.  Baxter**  •  True 
History  of  Councils  Enlart^ed  and 
Defended,'  i6.  Extract  from  it,  71y 
— 720.  Account  of  his  *  Breviat  of 
the  Life  of  Mrs.  Baxter/  721-723. 
His  •Penitent  Confession,'  723. 
Conduct  of  Lono^  towards  him,  724 
— 726.  Character  of  bis  *  Reliquiae 
Baxtcrian©/  726—729.  Imperfectly 
edited  by  Sylvester,  727.  Dr.  Cala- 
my't  account  of  it,  and  of  its  re- 
ception, 72i^ — 731.  N<»tice  of  his 
abridgment  and  continuation  of  it,  \ 
and  of  tbe  controversy  to  which  it 
led,  731 — 733. 

12-  Devotional  fJ'orks: — *  Saint's  Ever- 
lasting  Rest,'  written  for  his  own 
use  durins:  sickness,  735.  And  in 
six  months,  ih.  Hi>  reasons  for 
omitting  tbe  names  of  Lord  Brook, 
Hampden,  and  Pym,  in  tbe  later  edi- 
tions, 7'M).  Description,  character, 
and  usefulness  of  this  work,  738 — 
74  U.  It  ii  attack  e<l  by  Firm  in,  ib, 
741.  Baxter's  *  Answer  t«»  bis  Ex- 
ceptions,* ib.  His  'Divine  Life' 
occasiuued  by  a  request  of  the  Coun- 


tess of  Iklcnrrai,  741.  Its  object 
and  excellence',  743 — 744.  Notice 
of  bis  *  Funeral  Sermons/  '  Treatise 
of  Death,'  and  *  Dving  Thoui^bu/ 
745—747.  Characi'er  of  his  <  Re- 
formed Liturgy/  747,  748.  Orina 
and  object  of  his  *  Paraphrase  on  toe 
New  Testament/  749,  750.  Hit 
reasons  for  not  attempting  an  expo- 
sition of  the  book  of  Revelationaj  750, 
75  L  Notice  of  hit  <  Montlily  Pre- 
parations for  tbe  Holy  Communion/ 

752.  Mr.  Mont|:omery'ft  character 
of  Baxter  as  a  Chriitlan  poet,  tA.» 

753.  Account  of  his  *  Poetical  Frag- 
ments/ 753.  And  *  Additioni '  to 
them,  ih,  *  Paraphrase  ou  the 
Psalms/  ib.  His  obienratfont  on 
the  qualifications  of  a  poet»  il.,  754. 
Specimens  of  hit  pi>etrv«  with  re- 
marks thereon,  755 — ^759. 

13.  MisceUamoui  ffiithtgs  :'^^'Soi\et* 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  prefaces  totlie  works 
of  others,  763,  764.  And  of  varions 
treatises  in  manuscript  left  bj  Mm, 
764,  7f)5.  His  extensi^re correspond- 
ence, 7G5,  7ti6,  Letter  to  Jnerease 
Mather,  766,  767.  His  accoml  of 
his  transactions  with  his  booicsellcrSy 
767^770.  Concurrence  of  opinions 
respecting  him  as  a  writer,  77^— 
774.  His  own  candid  and  flUtbful 
review  of  bis  writing:s9  775—785. 
Number  and  variety  of  his  works, 
/85,  786.  Facility  with  which  he 
wrote,  787,  788.  Character  of  his 
style,  788.  Sometimes  InJudMous 
both  in  bis  writings  and  his  cdndnct, 
ib.,  789.  DeRcient  In  the  fall  itate- 
mcnt  of  evangelical  doctrine,  790, 
791.    Causes  of  it,  792. 

Baxter  (William),  principal  Icfalee  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  biographical  wmce  of, 
404, 405.  His  character  of  hb  mcle, 
405,  note. 

Bfhmetiistt,  Mr,  BaxteH'fl  aceouat  of 
the  tenets  of,  and  their  principal  Ibl- 
lowcrs  in  England,  91 ,  98.  Ohaer- 
vations  ou  the  writings  of  Behacn, 
92,  note  r. 

lit'trif  (Colonel  James),  Mr.  Baxter's 
character  of,  62,  6iS.  Reaarka 
thereon,  63,  note.  Extract  ftom  a 
dedication  to  him,  521, 5S2. 

Beverlep  (Rev.  Thomas),  accooBt  of 
the  Millenarian  tenetii  of,  696.  Aib- 
It^hes  bis  'Millenary  Catccbisnit' 
fil)7.  Questions  addressed  tn  him  by 
Baxter,  ib„  69>1.  Who  pablishes  his 
^Clorious  Kingdom  of  Christ  De- 
scribed,' agaioKt  him,  699.  Bxtmet 
from  it,  t^.,  7U0.    Notice  of 


ley's  answer,  and  Baxter'a  *Bcplf.* 
700.  And  of  Berericy'i  r^olniu^tf. 
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Buk0pHrks  offered  by  Cbarlei  II.  to 
certain  NoDconformist  inioUleK, 
193,  194.  Ooe  of  them  declined  by 
Baxter,  197.  The  bishoprick  6{ 
Norwicb  accepted  by  Reyuulds,  198. 
Remarks  on  tlie  proceeding,  199. 

Bishops,  conduct  uf,  at  the  &voy  Con- 
ference, 200—208.  Remarks  there- 
on, 208,  209.  Baxter'K  account  of 
those  who  attended,  209^211.  Re- 
marks on  the  whole  proceeding,  212, 
213.  Alterations  proposed  by  the 
episcopal  commissioners  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  213,  n^ie  K  Se- 
veral of  them  advise  Charles  II.  to 
recall  the  Nuncouformists'  licenses 
to  preachy  307.  Account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  tlie  Bishops' Test  Act, 
313—315. 

Blake  (Mr.),  an  opponent  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, notice  of,  461,  note  K 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
observations  on,  427,  428. 

Booksellers,  Mr.  Bailer's  aceoont  of 
his  transactions  with,  767—770. 

Boyle* s  (Hon.  Robert)  character  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  770. 

Boyle  (Roger).    See  Brorhili. 

BramhalCs  (Bishop)  Vindication  of 
himself  from  the  charge  of  Popery, 
notice  of,  657.  Baxter's  opinion  of 
this  work,  657,  658. 

Bridges  (Colonel),  Biographical  no- 
tice Qty  514.  Extract  of  a  dedication 
to  him,  513. 514. 

Bridffman  (Sir  Orlando) ,  Lord  Keeper, 
biugrapbiral  notice  of,  259,  note  \ 
His  ruustructiuu  of  the  Five-Mile 
Act,  259.  Resigns  the  great  seal, 
295. 

Brodie's  History  of  England,  character 
of,  112. 

BroghUl  (Roger  Boyle,  Baron  of,  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Orrery) ,  character 
of,  173,  note  >,  302,  note  <i.  RequesU 
Mr.  Baxter  to  draw  up  new  terms  of 
agreement,  302,  303.  His  treatise 
ou  the  <  Unreasonableness  of  Infi- 
delity/ dedicated  to  him,  423. 

Brook  (Roliert  Greviilc.  Lord),  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  737. 

Buckingham  (George  Villiers,  Duke 
of),  character  of,  266,  and  note  ^ 
His  conduct  towards  the  Noncon- 
formists, 'J67. 

Bunnif*s  (Edmund)  *  Resolution,'  no- 
tire  of,  5,  and  wtte, 

Jiurgns  (Aiithouy) ,  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  445,461,  note  v. 

/fi/rnr/'f  ((iilbert.  Bishop  of  Salisbury) 
charai-ter  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  276, 
note  *.  His  evidence  against  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  312.  Remarks 
ou  a  dedication  of  biS|  to  the  duke. 


a.»  neU  K     Hit  tMtimooy  Id  II14 
Baxter*!  wrldiifay  313,  mIc 
Bmrtom  (Heory)^  notlea  ol*,  S,  mt$  < 


Busby  (Mr.),  master  of  WeHnhnlrr 
School,  anecdotes  of,  MS,  9H, 


C. 


Cakumy  (Dr.)  dacHaet  a  bUboprldt, 
198.  Remarks  on  hit  eoodnelf  #., 
nele  •.  Hit  aecouol  of  B«slir*a 
*  Rellqaia/  or  Namttlva  of  lito  Life 
and  Timet,  7id— 731.  CbwMltr  of 
bit  Abridgment  and  Continuati—  of 
that  work,  731.  Ita  rMnlioa,  #,9 
732.  Cootroireny  to  wbidi  it  gara 
rise,  732,  733. 

OtUnwoJTa  (David)  Ahm^Mlkmmm$ 
MMa,  notice  of,  18,  istte. 

< OKIle  tAtf  l7iicMiMrft<*pkM €r,4l3. 
Mr.  Baxter's  account  or  itt  cfMty 
iA.,494.  Compariton  of  it  with  Mr. 
Law't  'Seriout  Call/  4i&.  kmk 
with  Alleine't « Alarm,'  ik. 

Oahfim'*  Inttitatioiifl,  cbaraatar  of.  MS* 

OmfUW*  (Dr.)  «T)rMllM  «■  lAm. 
clct '  reaommmidad,  483,  iieAr  9. 

Ctarlvri(r*l(Cbrlttophcr),aD  opMMirt 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  noticaof,44«,4bt4i4. 

OumiMis  of  the  Romlth  Charoli.  oMr- 
vationt  on,  541.  Pandtj  or  mm^ 
istical  books  among  the  iifmid 
churches  accounted  for,  545,  aeiifw 

Cateckismg,  Mr.  Baxter's  aietbod  of, 
119.  Analytit  of  hit  trfatita  oo 
<Tbe  Catecbisiar  of  PamOiet,'  MS, 
563.  And  of  bu  « Motbcr*t  Gata- 
chUm,'  563,  564.  Hit  acmmt  af 
hit  practice  in  cateebitinf,  681,i88. 

'  Qstholie  TheoUgy,'  titia  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's treatise  so  called,  4€5, 4M.  Ms 
design  in  it,  466.  Ramarkt  ••  it, 
467.  ^ 

Oathotie  OMmnMieis,  obttnraCioM  as 
Mr.  Baxter't  eflbrtt  It  proaMlt  It, 
576, 577.  And  on  hit  tciraral  tiatlhtt 
oothissubject,  S77— 611.  Obccrva- 
tioos  upon  bis  seatiaMBtt  onjMila 
subject,  613,  613.  And  oa  hit  4 
to  promote  it,  593,  594. 

Charles  1.,  conduct  of,  at  tlm 
mencement  of  the  civil  war»  38. 
By  whom  supported,  33.  Stroofly- 
markeil  difference  betweca  bit  t oa- 
porters, and  his  antagoalstt,  Ikfii* 
Mr.  Baxter't  account  of  jNibHc  af« 
fairs  during  his  reign,  from  1646  till 
his  death,  wlib  rematlu  tbarta^t 
102—1 15.  Remarks  on  a  pattafi  la 
the  «Eikon  Batilike/  aseriM  ta 
bim,  185,  m§i€  K 

GWnte  !!.»  difeat  of,  at  Ika  bMHa  aC 
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.  Worcetitfr,  113,  114.  Hit  flight, 
114.  Account  of  his  restoration,  1.^7 
*— 159.     His  arrival  in  London,  161. 

.  Haie  hypocrisy  of,  expo.s«H,  ih.,  note 
\  Intoxication  of  thi*  people  at  his 
return,  ib,,  note^.  Remarks  on  the 
circumstances  of  his  restoration, 
162,  163.  Views  of  the  N<»nconforMi- 
ists  respecting  him,  171.  Miscon- 
duct Umards  them,  172.  Interview 
of  Baxter  and  several  ministers  with 
bim,  173—17.5.  Remarks  thereon, 
176.  He  requires  the  ministers  to 
draw  up  proposals  respecting  church 
fovemment,  177.  Their  paper  pre- 
acDted  to  bim,  178,  179.  His  reply 
to  them,  17.9, 180.  Meetinfr  of  the 
mioUters  with  Charles,  to  hear  the 
declaraUoo,  181,  182.  Petition 
apunst  it,  182,  183.  Charles  alters 
bis  declaration,  184 — 188.  He  offers 
bishopricks  to  Baxter,  Calamy,  and 
Reynolds,  193,  194.  He  has  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  Baxter,  199. 
Issues  a  commission  for  the  Savoy 
Conference,  2U0.  And  hi<)  declara- 
tion for  liberty  of  conscience,  241. 
His  conduct  towards  I  jot  A  Claren- 
don, 266,  note  ^.  An  address  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Nonconformist 
ministers,  272,  273.  He  shuts  up 
bit  Exchequer,  294.  Its  conse- 
quences, 294,  295.  Issues  bis  dis- 
pensing^ declaration,  295.  Which 
the  Parliament  votes  to  be  illej^al, 
299.  Prorogues  Parliament,  301. 
30.3.  Commands  the  persecution  of 
the  Nonconformists,  322.  His  death 
and  character,  355,  ^^56,  and  note. 

CXtffr/fon  (Miss  Margaret),  Bio^^raphi- 
ral  notice  of,  237.  Her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Baxter,  239. 

Cheney* t  (Mr.)  *  Conforming  Noncon- 
formist,' notice  of,  627.  And  of 
Baxter's  reply  to  it,  628. 

*Ckri»lian  Directory^*  Baxter's  account 
of,  544 — 546.  Remarks  ou  its  ar- 
rangement, 547.  Opposed  to  the 
'politics  of  Hooker,  548,  549.  Re- 
marks on  the  notion  of  pasbive  obe- 
dience in  this  treatise,  t^.  (iciu-ral 
character  of  the  wdik,  5.M,  552. 
Comparison  of  it  \^ith  the  '  Ductor 
Dubitantium  '  of  Bishop  Taylor, 
552.  Defects  and  excellencies  of  the 
*  Christian  Directory,'  552,  553. 

Christian  t.rpcriehct\  observations  on, 
and  on  abuses  and  mihtakes  respect- 
ini;it,511— 5l:{. 

Christian  fellowihip^  Mr.  Baxter's  sen- 
timents cohcernin;^,  5^2,  583.  Re- 
marks thereon,  5^3,  5k4. 

Christians  (early),  observations  on  the 
uuiou  ufy  573,    Causey  of  separation 


among  them,  574.  ObicnralloiM  on 
the  means  ok  eflTccting  their  rt-anioBt 
t&.,  575. 

Church  communion f  fibscnraiioBS  ua 
Mr.  Baxter's  sentimeuta  icftpcctiBC* 
612.  613. 

'  Church  Dirisions,'  account  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  '  Cure '  for,  598—400.  Its 
reception,  600.  Attacked  by  Mr. 
BajTtfhaw,  t'A.,  601.  Mr.  Baaieff'a 
replies  to  bim, 601, 602. 

Church  Government^  account  of  Mr, 
Baxter's  •  Five  Di&serUtkmt '  oii,ftNL 
589.  Extract  from  hit  dcdkajjea 
of  them  to  Richard  Crooiapcll,  ftM. 
Remarks  theretm,!^.^  591. 

<  Church  Hisiory  of  the  Guiiauianr 
of  Bishops,'  design:  of  Mr.  Baatn^a 
treatise  on,  715.  Hit  reaaons  Ur 
undertaking  tbia  work,  717.  Oat* 
line  of  it,  717,  718.  Attacked  fagr 
Morrice,  718.  And  defended  bj 
Baxter,  ib. 

Churches,  national,  Mr.  Baxtrr'a  opi* 
nion  on ,  6 1 1 .  Aualytis  «if  hia '  Tnw 
and  only  Way  of  Concord  of  all 
Christian  Cburcbes,*  604— COS.  Aad 
of  bis  <  Moral  PiugnoitieatioB/  iv* 
specting  the  future  state  of  cbwdMe 
by  the  restitution  of  primitive  pie^t 
purity,  and  charity,  611, 612. 

Civil  war,  state  of  religfiott  in  Fngl— d» 
l>efore  and  at  the  oommeneemeat  of^ 
29—32.  Its  causes,  32.  Cbarader 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  tA.  Em* 
sons  assigned  for  it,  by  botfi  paitif% 
35.  Remarks  tbcreon,  36.  Mr. 
Baxter's  judgment  on  ^tbit  auljactp 
ib.,  37. 

Clare  (Sir  Ralph),  biographical  noliet 
of,  216,  note.  Account  of  hie  aiie* 
cessful  opMisition  to  Mr.  Baatei^a 
return  to  Kidderminster»  216— Slf. 

Clarendon  (Edward  Hyde,  £ui  of), 
character  of,  184,  n$UK  Hftaeha- 
racter  of  the  Westminster  asaemMva 
7U,  note.  Remarks  on  it,  ih,  69.  Uia 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Noa* 
conformists,  189,  190.  Expoanveof 
its  unfairness  and  iDaceuracy«  120  ■ 
192.  Litter  of  Baxter  to  him,  19ft— 
197.  His  letier,  reconimendinif  Mr« 
Baxter  to  be  fixed  at  Kidderminmer, 

219.  Observations  on  bit  coudact^ 

220.  Promotes  tlie  passing  of  Um 
Five-Mile  Act,  257.  Hia  raU,a^ 
remarks  thereon,  265,  266,  mmi 
note  •». 

(Uarksun*s  (David)  jHiblicatMBa  ■• 
episcopacy,  notice  of,  720»a»daala% 

Coleman,  a  Papist,  eaecntlna  of,  §m 

tieasou,  .130,  and  tt«le  r. 
Common  Pra^tr-StiBk,  eacMloM  iff 
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tbe  NoDCon/ormistf  aipuDst,  992§ 
203.  ^  Proceedioprs  thereon,  207.  A* 
terations  propc^ed  tLeretn  by  tbe 
episcopal  commissioDers  at  the  Savoy 
Cunference,  213,  note  ^,  214. 

ComfHunicants,  iiuiuher  of,  at  Kidder- 
minster, 119. 

(Jommuttion^  .occasional,  Baxter's  opi- 
nion on,  251. 

Comprehention^  account  of  the  dis- 
cussions concerning,  witb  Lord 
Keeper  Bndgrman,  268—270.  A  bill 
proposed  for  it,  frustrated  bv  Bishop 
Ward,  270.  A  second  scheme  of 
comprehension  proposed,  309. 

Ompton  (Dr.  Heurv),  Bishop  of  Loo- 
don,  notice  of,  325,  wote  ^,  inter- 
view  of  Baxter  with  him,  325. 

Ctmferencty  at  the  Savoy,  account  of, 
200—212.  Observations  on  it,  212, 
213. 

*  Confirmaium  and  Restauratitn*  ana- 
lysis of  Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on,  586 
— 588.  His  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  confirmation  was  once  admi- 
nistered in  England,  587,  note  •. 

Conformitt  clergy,  labours  of,  after  the 
fire  of  Loudon,  263.  Observations 
ou  the  published  writings  of  some  of 
them,  t6.,  264. 

Conventicle  Act,  passed,  246.  Suffer- 
ings of  the  people  in  consequence  of 
it,  247,  248.  Renewal  of  the  act, 
285,  286. 

Conversion,  anaiysiit,  with  remarks  on 
Mr.  Baxter's  various  puhlicatious  on; 
'Treaiise  on  Couversion,' 486 — 49.3. 

*  Call  to  tbe  Uncciuvcrted,'  493—495. 
«  Now  or  Never,'  4y4.  •  Directinns 
for  a  Sound  Conversion/  496,  497. 

•  Directions  to  tbe  Converted,*  498. 
Impurtaui-e  of  this  division  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  works,  48.5—488.  General 
remarks  on  tliem,  509,  510. 

Convocation  of  1(>61,  notice  of,  202, 
203. 

Corbet  (Rev.  Joli"),  biographical  ac- 
count of,  338— 341. 

Corporation- Act ^  observation  on  the 
repeal  of,  25:'. 

Currespoiideme,  extensive,  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, 76;'),  /(•(>. 

CoveiUry^  n<»tire  of  Mr.  Baxter's  rc»i- 
(leni-e  at,  41,  42.  Character  of  his 
hearer»»  there,  42,  44. 

Covenant^  taken  by  Mr.  Baxter,  of 
which  be  afterwards  repented,  42. 
He  up|)osc>)  tbe  taking  ot  it  in  Kid- 
derniiuster,  111. 

Cradock  (Walter),  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  notice  of,  17,  note  •*. 

Crandon  («lobnj,  an  opponent  of  Bfr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  451. 

Creighton  (Dr.) ,  anecdote  of,  27 1« 


Ortm  (Dr.),  Bitliop  of  DmlNUDy  «m* 
dotes  and  cbaraeter  of,  267,  iflUI 
note\ 

Criiip  (Dr.),  biograpbkal  nodee  of, 
664,  666.  Account  of  his  Antiao* 
miau  sentiments,  il.^  They  are  db* 
posed  by  Baxter,  666^  667.  Rqwo- 
lication  of  his  works  by  bis  ion,  673« 
Account  of  tbe  controTcrqr  whicb 
ensued,  ih.,  674. 

Cro/i's  f  BUhop  of  Hereford)  «Naktd 
Truth  ,^  notice  of,  and  of  the  contro- 
versy to  which  it  ^ve  rise,  6&4j  6ttp 

Cr^mwOi  (Oliver)  InTitei  Mr.  BtxtMr 
to  become  his  cfanplain»  bnt  b  re- 
fused, 46.  His  cool  rcc^ytlon  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  48.  Mr.  Baxter^s  chanctcr  of 
Cromwell,  61.  Hit  treatment  of  ift« 
Parliament,  137—140.  Institateia 
committee  of  triers,  140.  And  n  coai- 
miuee  to  report  of  fundamentals,  142, 
Baxter's  conduct  towards  him,  tf  w— 
141.  Account  of  bis  preaching  be* 
fore  Cromwell,  144.  His  ioterttefr, 
with  the  latter,  145.  AdniuloB  of 
the  benefits  of  bis  government,  146 • 
Mr.  Baxter's  character  of  Mm,  M 
—152.    Remarks  thereon,  153,  tSU 

CVemwe/f  (Richard),  succeasion  of,  to 
tbe  Protectorate,  and  bis  subieqiMHt 
retirement,  154  —  156.  ReMuka 
thereon,  156, 157.  Extract  ftmli  a 
dedication  of  Mr.  Baxter's  to  bi||i, 
590.    Observations  on  it,  t6.,  591. 

^  Crucifying  of  the  H^orU  by  ike  Qr^gg 
of  Christ,'  plan  of  this  treatise,  517. 
Comparison  of  it  with  Maclaurln*e 
sermon  on  tbe  same  subject.  il« 
Fine  passage  quoted  firom  It,  517—' 
520. 

*  Ctfreo/^c/aficAo^,'observattoiwoD9 
.535—537. 


D. 


Danhy  (Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of^ 
and  Lord  Treasurer),  character  of, 
302,  note  *,  Attacked  by  ParUament, 
313.      Impeachment   of,    for  blab. 
treason,  331.    His  subsequent  hie* 
I      tory,  t6.,  Mtffe '. 
Dance  (Mr.),  vicar  of  Kiddermlntter, 
'      character  of,  26.  And  of  his  preach* 
I      iug,  216.     Allows  a  lecturer  to  be 
chosen  by  his  pariihionert.  lA.  Bax- 
ter solicits  preferment  for  him,  197* 
Failure  of  his  application,  216,217. 
I  Danvcrs    (Mr.},    biographical   uotiai 
I     of,  688.  H  is  controversy  with  Baxter, 

on  baptism,  and  Baxter's  reply, tf. 
Dttventry,  orfgin  of  tbe  dissenting  eoil* 

gregation  at,  561,  562. 
Dmm  (Sir  Thomas),  •  city  maflstrale. 
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conduct  of,  towards  Baxter,  310— 

312. 
Decietuion  (rclij^ious),  iustaucc  of  the 

process  of,  (>. 
Dickton  (David),  biographical  notice 

of,  545,  note, 

*  JHrectUnu  to  a   Sound  Conversion,* 

analysis  of,  4Uf»,  A\)7.  And  to  the 
converted,  497,  41^8. 

Diicipline,  account  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
meetings  for,  117.  \\U  exercise  of 
church  discinliue,  \2Vu  Want  of 
diici|iline  in  the  established  Church, 
126,  note. 

ZXtMiUM^  declaration  issued  byCharles 
11.,  295.  Remarks  on  its  design,  ib. 
Proceedings  of  the  Nonconformists 
in  relation  to  it,  296.  It  is  voted  to 
be  illegal  by  Parliament,  299. 

IHuenters,  zeal  of,  against  Popery, 
658,  659.    See  Nonconformistt, 

J}ittress,  spiritual,  remarks  on,  11,  12. 
Account  of  Mr.  Baxter's  distress,  10, 
U. 

*  DUfine  lA/e,'  treatise  on,  written  at 

the  request  of  the  Countess  of  Bal- 
carras,  741.  its  objeet  and  excel- 
lency, 742—744. 

Doctrinai  Conirovertiest  analysis  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on  the  end  of, 
472, 473.  Observations  on  his  doc- 
trinal sentiments,  474—479  ;  aud  on 
bit  mode  of  conducting,  doctrinal 
contTHversies,  479^84. 

JDoidndge^t  (Dr.)  recommendation  of 
the  *  Reformed  Pastor/  559.  His 
character  of  Mr.  Baxter's  writings, 
771,  772. 

Dodmtll  (Henry) ,  account  of,  and  of  his 
tenets,  655.  Baxter's  Controversy 
with  him,  656.  Their  corresponcf- 
ence,  657,  note.  Til lotson's  opinion 
of  both  of  them,  655,  note, 

Jhmstan*s  (St.)  Church,  accident  at, 
during  Mr.  Baxter's  preaching  there, 
223,  221,  and  note  •. 

Jhirif  (Mr.  John),  account  of  bis  en> 
deavours  to  promote  ecclesiastical 
peace,  591,  592. 

*  D^iMg  Thought*'  of  Mr.  Baxter,  cha- 

racter of,  746,  747  ;  and  of  Mr.  Faw- 
cett's  abridgment  of  them,  747,fiof<. 


E. 


Eeeletioiticat   History,     difficulty    of 

writing,  716. 
£<//^At(/,  battleof,40,  41. 
i?tfacra<i0K,  importance  of,  especially  of 

academical  education,  8,9.    Account 

of  Mr.  Baxter's  education,  3,4.  7,  8. 
Edwards*s  (Thomas)     *  Baxtcrianism 

Barefaced',  notice  of,  479, 480  ;  aud 

of  himself,  480,  note. 


Eleetiont  Mr.  Bmiter't  MntaMiiti  on, 
476. 

EllioVs  (Mr.)  eflforts  to  propanU  the 
(Gospel  among  the  AoMncmn  fodluis, 
])n)moted  bv  Baxter,  165.  Socoesi 
of  his  labours,  166.  Bxtnet  of  a 
letter  from  Baxter  to  bin,  <I^168« 

England,  state  of  religion  in,  before 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  29 — 32. 

Episcopalians,  Mr.  Baxtn^t  Meonnt  of 
the  teneu  of,  73—81.  A  Umltcd 
episcopacy  pleaded  for  }n  him  tad 
by  others,  73.  Account  of  his '  Tran- 
tise  of  Episcopacy,' 636, 637.  Anec- 
dote of  their  rejecting  n  tdlcmioa 
from  Cromwell,  721,  naif'* 

Erastians,  tenets  of,  72  {  nnd  iMlf  '  7X 

Erskine  (Mr.),  obtcrratiant  off  on  the 
characteristic  featurttof  thewril^ifi 
of  the  Puritans  and  NonconformlHiB 
418. 

Et'CiPtera  oath,  nature  and  efltect  of, 
22,  23. 

Evidences  of  lUHgim^  Mr.  Buter*t 
plan  in  studylDg  and  writing  o«, 
421,  422.  Mr.  Baiter  the  eerlieat 
original  English  writer  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Revealed  Relirion,  H^t 
441.  AualTsis  of  bit  Tanoiis  toen* 
tises  on,  with  remarks,  4SS--446. 

Exchetpur  shut  by  Chariot  U.«  S94. 
Its  consequences,  ih.  295. 

Exclusion- biU  passed  in  the  Homo  oC 
Commons,  but  loti  in  the  Honte  of 
Lords,  332,  333. 

Eyre  (William},  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  451, 458. 


F. 


FaiM.-^Mr.  Baxter's  tentlmenit  on 
justifying  faith,  477.  Account  of  hit 
«  Life  of  Faith,'  526—588.  NoCiee 
of  his  sermon  on  Faith,  528. 

Faweett's  (Benjamin)  Abridfmeal  of 
Baxter's  <  Salnt't  ReK,'  chamderof, 
741 ;  and  of  his  <  Oyinf  Tho^ghlH* 
747,  noU  ». 

Fetter-Lanet  historical  Botlet  of  tho 
Dissenting  Congregation  Ib,  98, 
note  *. 

Fi/th'Monarekf  Afea,  occoHBt  of  Iht 
insurrection  of,  288. 

Finch  (Sir  Heneage),notieeof,386,MCe» 

Fire  of  Loudon,  in  1666^^  aceonnt  of* 
260,  26 1 .  Renen>!ent  e 


relieve  the  inluibitaata,  863,  TiMflio 
favourable  to  the  lobonn  of  the  Won 
conformist  Miuisicrt,  864. 
ing  of  the  CouformitC  Qemri 
Firmin  (Giles)   attadu  the^ 
Rest,'  74  L    Notice  of  lfcs,Miarh 
reply  to  him,  II. 


IMBSX. 


Ml 


JFUher  (Samuel) ,  notice  of  tbe '  Rustic's 
Alarm  to  the  Rabbies,*  by,  695. 
Account  of  him,  ik. 

Ftve-MUe  j4ct  passed,  256,  257.  Oath 
imposed  by  it,  ib.  It  is  ri^^orously 
eutorced,  259.  Sir  Orlando  Brid^* 
man's  construction  of  it.  ib.  Obser- 
vations on  it,  258—260. 

Fole^  (Thomas,  esq.),  filofraphical 
nutice  of,  ^\6. 

F<kherby*s  (Bishop)  *  Atbeomastix/ 
notice  of,  441. 

Founiain.  (Mr.  Serjeant),  BioMpbical 
notice  of,  292,  naie  ^  His  Kindness 
to  Mr.  Baxter,  280,  283.  His  inter- 
esting character  of  Fountain,  29.1,292. 

Fowler  (Dr.  Edward) ,  blsliop  of  Glou- 
cester, notice  of,  669, 670.  Account 
of  his  <  Design  of  Christianity,'  670. 

Fox*t  (Mr.)  notice  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Dissenters,and  of  the  trial  of  Bax- 
ter, 356,  357.  Remarks  thereon,  357, 
358. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  Mr.  Baxter's  sen- 
timents on,  478. 

Frewen  (Dr.),  archbishop  of  York, 
conduct  of,  at  the  Savoy  Conference, 
200,  209. 

Fuller  (Rev.  Andrew),  writing  of, 
against  Antinomianism,  679,  iioU. 

Fundamentals  of  religion,  remarks  on 
the  committee  for,  141, 142. 

*  Funeial  SermonSy'  notice  of  various, 
published  by  Mr.  Baxter,  745,  746. 

G. 
Gauden  (Dr.), conduct  of,  at  the  Savoy 

Couference,  210,  and  note  *. 
Gayer  (Sir  John),  determination  upon 

the  will  of,  351 ,  note, 
Gell  (Dr.),  notice  of  the  tenets  of,  92, 

and  nole  '. 
Gibbon  (Ur.    Nicholas),    account  of, 

yj,  note  «. 

*  Gi/das  Salvianus,  or  the  Reformed 

Pastor,'  aualyiis  of,  with  remarks, 
r.54--559. 

Gillespie  (George),  his  account  of  Eras* 
tiauism,  73,  note. 

GlanviVs  (Joseph)  '  Sadducismus 
Triuniphatus,'  notice  of,  435.  His 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Baxter,  t^. 
And  uffer  to  vindicate  him  against 
the  attacks  of  Bishop  Morley,  505. 

Gloucester^  anecdote  of  the  siege  of, 
338,  note «. 

'  God's  Goodness  Vindicated*  remarks 
on  this  treatise,  533,  531. 

Godfrey  (Sir  Edniondbury),  death 
of,  329,  and  note  ■, 

Godwin* s  lli>itory  of  the  Common- 
wealth, character  of,  110. 

Goodf  doing  to  many,  account  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  directions  for,  565.  567. 


^•9iel»  obiermtioM  00  tha  ^Mfi  lH« 

timoDy  to,  436, 427. 
G0rmg  (Urd),  detat of, sIIIm Inttit 

of  Lisngpoit,  54. 
Gouge  (Rev.  Thomas),  btttevotaMl^ 

hours  of,  after  the  Are  of  1ioaANi» 

262.    Biographical  aotonat  itf  Wm» 

340. 
Gough  (General),  anecdoto  off  4Sft. 
GrainM^er^t  (Mr.),   ehafocter  of  Ibw 

Baxter,  773,  774. 
GrmrUU.    Stm  Bmek  (hard). 
Orifg  CThoe.),  chaplaiD  to  tho  BIAop 

of  London,  Mr.  Baxtar^s  aMontft  oi 

his  reAisiof  to  llcioto  ooo  of  Ua 

treatises,  499,  500. 
GfUmt^  character  of,  644,645.    Vln* 

dication  of  him  by  Dr.  Mret.  6tt, 

644.    Lord  Lauderdalo'i  opiMOMof 

Grodus,  645y  note  «. 


H, 


Halt  (Sir  Matthew),  Lord  Chief  Jm- 
lice,  Mr.  Baxter's  chamcter  of,  tH— • 
276.  Conannatioo  of  it,  faf  BUbof 
Burnet,  276,  mU  K  Notico  of  h» 
death,  336,  S37.  AmI  of  Ua  •  Jmi^ 
ment  on  the  Nature  of  Tmo  Btrn^ 
irioo.'  fte.  610. 

HaU  (Rev.  Robert),  dbaertaHoM  of 
on  the  means  of  etTeeliof  a  roHnlMi 
among  Cbrisiiaos,  S74,  5Tft.  Cha- 
racter of, his  publications  on  Chrtiliaa 
communion,  576,  netg. 

Hampden  (John),  character  of,  78C 

Harrimgten't  (James)  <  Oceoae,'  cha* 
racter  of,  704,  705,  neles, 

Harrimm  (Major-Geoeral),  chviclar 
of,  55,  Mofe,  61,  62. 

HeMTf  (Rev-  Matthew),  accoaotef  hh 
inturview  with  Mr.  Baxter,  te  pri- 
vate, 375, 376. 

HerberVs  (Lord)  treatise  d§  Verime^ 
account  of  Mr.  Baxter's  reply  to, 
432,  433. 

Heylim  (Dr.  Peter),  coOtrovcrsy  ilf, 
with  Baxter,  646.  Proofof  Walttii. 
ing  towards  PoWry,  647.  Nollct  of 
a  «  Review  of  bis  Certanett  BplalD- 
lare,'  i&.,  fiole. 

Hiikekman  (Dr.  bishop  of  Loadaa), 
character,  of  210. 

Hoodlums  rBeniamin)  *  ReasoDablettete 
of  Conformity,'  and  Calamy*s  reply 
to  him,  notice  of,  733. 

HMet*s  *  Leviathan,'  chancier  of, 
704  nete  *. 

Uettii  (Deiixll,  Lord),  character  oi; 
182,  Hole  ■• 

<  Holy  Qmtmmwemitk^  or  MMcai 
Aphorisms'  of  Baxter,  orlfhi  mad 
deslga  oi;  703— 7t7.  Reowriceoall, 
707.   Potttftcal  ptlBdptoi  wMcli  U 
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avows,  708^710.    Notice  of  various 
attacks  upon  it,  711.    He  recalls  it, 

712,  713.    Keasoiis    for    so    duiiif^, 

713,  714.      Observatiubft    tlicrvou, 

714,  715. 

Holjf  Ghost,  observations  on  the  blas- 
phemy of,  427,  428, 

Jiooke'K  (Dr.  Kichard)  '  Nonconform- 
ist Champion,'  notice  of,  G35. 

^H§okar*s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  charac- 
ter of,  IG,  17.  His  view  of  ^vern- 
ment  opposed  by  Baxter,  548,  549. 

Hmng-arUm  Pnttestaut  Ministers,  case 
of,  331.  Oppression  of  the  Protest- 
aots  in  Hungary,  t^.,  note  \ 

f/t(lffAiiiton*#  <  Catholic  Naked  Truth,' 
uotice  of,  654.  Answered  by  Baxter, 
ti.,  655. 

Hjfih,    See  Clarendon, 

I. 

Imm&rtality  of  tbc  Soul,  analysis  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  Treatise  on,  with  re* 
marks,  4:U— 440. 

JudependenU,  Mr.  Baxter's  character 
of,  with  remarks,  76* — 78. 81.  Union 
of  the  Independent  and  Presbyterian 
ministers,  3!^7. 

Indictment  of  Mr.  Baxter  for  sedition, 
359—362. 

Jn/ants,  opinion  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
on  the  Salvation  of,  687,  note.  Ex- 
cellent treatise  of  Mr.  Russell  on  this 
subject,  608,  note. 

Infidelity^  close  connexion  of  Popery 
with,  682. 

Informers  against  Baxter  and  others, 
account  of  the  proceedings  of,  307 — 
309,  310-316. 

Insurrection  of  Venner,  and  the  Fifth 
Monarchy-men,  account  of,  222. 

J. 

Jacob,  a  Brownist,  notice  of,  23,  note*. 

James,  (Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King 
James  11.),  opiHi&itidU  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  his  marrying  a  Popish  wife, 
301.  Exclusion  bill  pas<>ed  against 
him  in  the  House  of  (.omuions,  3^{2. 
But  lo^t  in  tlic  House  of  Lords,  'Xi:\. 

James's  {St.)  Market-house,  acr(»unt  o( 
Mr.  Baxter's  preaching  there,  303. 
Providential  escape  o\  Iiiui  and  his 
congregation,  ib.  .'^06. 

Jane  (Rev. Dr.),  bioj^raphical  account 
of,  323,  note.  Preaches  against  Mr. 
Baxter,  323,  324. 

Jeffries  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  conduct 
of,  on  Mr.  Baxter's  trial,  365, 366, 
368.  370. 

Jennings  (Thomas)  charges  Mr. 
Baater  with  being  guilty  of  murder. 


.^5. 

56. 


Refutatton  of  this  ftlM 


Johnson* s   (Dr.   Samael)   opiniua   of 

Baxter,  773. 
Johnson,  a  Romish  priett,  oootrovcrfj 

of  Baxter  with,  on   the  laCMtsive 

visibility  of  the  church,  64II9  650. 
Judges,  liehaviour  of,  to  Mr. 

on  his  applying  for  a  habem» 

281. 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  DOtlct  of  Mr.  Box* 

ter's  *  Directions  '  to,  563,  56S. 
Justijieathn,  aoalysis  uf  Mr.  Buter't 

*  Aphorisms  '  of,  iA.,44&.    AiilMd* 

versions  tbereou^  Inr  AntbouT  Bar* 

Jess,  445.  Jobu  Warrea,  ft.  Dr. 
ohD  Wallis,  tfr.,  446.  Christoffaar 
Cartwright^  446.  Geurgc  LawMo, 
ib.,  447.  ObtcrvatioBi  ott  tbo  A- 
phorisms,  447—450.  Farther  at- 
tacks on  Baxter,  by  Ludovioua  Moli- 
nieus,  45L  John  Craadoap  <!• 
William  Eyre,  ib.,  452.  Aaalyui 
of  the  '  Apt >If>f^ '  for  the  Apbortan, 
452,  453.  Extracts  from  the  dedica* 
tioo  to  Coloael  Whalley,  453,  454. 
Extracts  from  Baxter's  *  Confession 
of  Faith,'  on  justification,  ftc,  456 
—459.  Notice  of  his  •  Four  Dis- 
putations on  Justification/  461,  4fiX 
Analysis  of  his  'Treatise  on  JmHUj' 
iug  Righteousoess/  and  accnant  of 
its  opponents,  463, 464. 
Juxon  (Dr.),  Archbishop  of  GuttCr- 
bui^',  character  of«  845. 

K. 

Keeling,  an  informer  against  Bailtr. 
account  of,  307— 309.  HeiaUbwnud 
from  prison  through  Baxter,  SM. 

Kendal  (Dr.),  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  of,  461. 

*Kty  for  CeUhMies,'  notice  of,  640. 

Kidderminster,  inbabitaotiaf, 
against  their  minister,  S6»  A  Oaa- 
mittee  of,  invite  Mr.  Buitar  to  be* 
come  their  lecturer,  s(.  Ho  It  ehoeea 
lecturer,  aud  f>ocs  to  reside  tiMR, 

27.  State  of  the  peopk  tlMra,  A. 
Account  of  his  first  rctidei 

28.  He  is  obliged  to  quit  the 
.38.  Returns,  and  is  again 
to  withdraw,  40.  Oace  m 
sumes  his  lal>ours  there,  100»-»10lS. 
His  account  of  his  labours  then^  US 
^118.  His  success,  116— .118.  Ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  hiin  there,  lit 
-.130.  Retnarka  on  hia  giyfe  af 
prvHching  tiiere,  131.  On  hIa  pnWin 
und  private  caertiona,  I3t,  13S. 
Their  lasting  eOccts  at 


ster,  133.    Accoont  of  hia  eirtti^  ef 
pastoral  governnent  ther^if^viii. 
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Notiee  of  hit  luoccuors  io  the  min- 
istry there,  134.  135.  Notice  of  bit 
various  labours,  aud  works  com* 
posed,  durini^  bis  second  residencv, 
iu  Kiddermiuster,  164.  His  efforts  to 
be  restored  to  KiddermiDster,  215, 
216.  Charles  11.  and  Lord  Claren- 
don favourable  to  them,  ib.  Frus- 
trated by  Sir  Ralph  Clare  and  Bishop 
Morley,  216—218.  220.  Why  Mor- 
ley  woo  Id  not  allow  him  to  retamto 
K  idder minster,  711,  n^ie.  The  con- 
duct of  Clare  to  the  people  of  Kidder* 
minster,  220,  22L  Character  of 
some  of  his  succeisort,  228.  His 
parting  advice  to  his  flock,  lA.  Ex- 
tract from  bis  dedication  to  them  of 
his  'Treatise  on  Conversion*'  488, 
489.  Of  bis  <  Directions  to  the  Con- 
verted,' 497, 498.  Of  hia  •  Saint  or 
a  Brute,'  507,  508. 

Kippit'*  (Dr,)  parallel  between  Baxter 
and  Ortoo,  772.    Remnrkson  it,  i6. 

*  Knowledge  and  Lbve  Cempeired^  pUn 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on,  529— 
532. 


LamjAugk  (Bishop),  anecdotes  of,  326, 

note  ^ 
I^angpert,  account  of  the  battle  of,  54. 
JLaiin  verses  of  Mr.  Baxter,  specimen 

of,  471. 

Z.atitudinarian  divines,  Mr.  Baxter's 
account  of,  264 .  Observations  there- 
on, ib.f  and  265,  note, 

lAiud,  (Archhishup),  conduct  of,  and 
its  effects,  619. 

Zfoudtrdale  (Lord),  character  of,  289. 
Offers  prefermeut  to  Mr.  Baxter, 
286.  His  admirable  reply  to  this 
offer,  286  —  288.  Proceedings  of 
parliament  against  him,  312.  His 
opiuion  of  Grotius,  644,{fio/tf  «.  Bax- 
ter's 'Full  and  £asy  Satisfaction 
which  is  the  Safe  Religion,'  dedi- 
cated to  bim,  652,  653.  Their  cor- 
respondence, 653. 

Lawson  {Gtorgt),  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  notice  uf,  446,  447. 

lecture,  Tuesday  morning,  instituted, 
298.    Its  present  stale,  tA.  note  *. 

Leigh* s  (Edward)  System  of  Divinity, 
character  of,  543. 

LeightoH  (Dr.),  notice  of,  25,  fiete  «. 
Observations  on  bis  '  Sion's  Plea 
ajrainst  Prelacy,'  i^. 

Ij  Estrange  (Sir  Rojrer),  character  of, 
374.  Anecdote  of  bim,  t^.  Account 
of  his  *  Casuist  Uncased,'  6.35. 

Library,  Baxter's  account  of  his  being 
obliged  to  part  with,  719,720. 

License  to  preach  granted  to  Mr.  Bax- 


ter, 897.   Tba  lietim  to  Ni 

formiftt  recalled,  30T. 

LUmrgfy  a  reforoMd  oot  pitpwl  t|f 
Baxter,  and  adopttdl  by  tiM  FMbgr* 
terian  ninittert,  d03,  2031  Wim 
brought  it  to  the  UsboptattlMiSMmr 
Cooference,l204.  Tbair  MeMMS 
to  the  existing  Utunor.SOS.  6m^ 
tioni  made  in  it,  9lZ^n§UK  GImIj^ 
ractar  of  it,  747,  748. 

LUgd  (Dr.),  Vicar  nf  St  ICardii^  Mr. 
Baxter's  cbapal  offered  to,  380L  Ha 
vindicates  Baxter't  character,  SST. 

Leeke^B  (Mr.)  obeervatkNit  on  tke  wm^ 
ration  of  the  Act  of  Uolformlty,  vi. 
And  cm  the  conduct  of  the  defgy  to* 
wards  the  Noneonforaiitta,2S5,  ffMw 

Lendeth  Mr.  Baxter^trdkcthmi  miAm 
plague  of,  259,  853.  AccooataflL 
i&4,  855.  Preaching  of  the  Itai- 
conformist  ministers  to  the  tehaUl* 
antiof,355,856.  Accoontof  thoflro 
of,  860, 861.  BenevoleBceoflfr.Aih. 
orst  aiid  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goace  oa  Me 
occasion,  868.  The  fire  advaBtifo* 
oos  to  tho  preaching  of  tha  etteaeM 
minlstert,'a.,863,8S7.8eil.  Lribowa 
of  tha  Coofbrmlit  nliniteri^  80b  ■  * 

Lemg'e  (Mr.)  attack  oo  Mr.  BaxHr, 
notice  of,  635.  Remarka  mm  %M 
abuse  of  Baxter't  'Penftent  Coaiw 
tion,'  784.  UU  vimlent  epttapli  o« 
Baxter,  785,  iiefe.  Notice  of  Ui 
<  Review'  of  Mr.  Baxter't  Life,  Tat. 

Long  Parikuneni,  proccedinp  of,  84 
—26. 

LoriTs  Da^y  analysii,  with  reouuke,  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on  tho  diviao 
appointment  of,  568—570.  How  tho 
Lord's*day  was  celebrated  hi  his 
early  days,  571. 

Lemgkieringh,  ravages  of  the  ptagao 
at,  255,  wfte. 

Love  (Mr.),  notice  of  the  execiitfoa  of»' 
113,fiele. 

M. 

Madtitari  (Mr.  Wailani),«lBlll»or 
Bridgnorth,  notice  of,  81. 

<  Making  Ligkio/CkHei,'  a  eeraea  of 
Baxter's,  anecdote  retpectiaf  tho 
delivery  of,  509. 

Mmlignani,  origin  of  tho  term,3.5,iiefe  *. 

Mamehetier  (Edward,  Earl  oQ,  cha- 
racter of,  178,  swfe  ^ 

Manien  (Dr.  Thomas),  character  of, 
872,  neitf.  Mr.  Baxter's  character  of 
bim,  328.  Hit  character  of  Bautr, 
770. 

Aforita    (Henry),  aaecdoto  of,  18t, 

Muoon  (DrOt  calimny  of^    uplart 
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Mather,  (Incremse),  letter  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter to,  7fifi,  7^7. 

Majft  (Rev.  Robert)  bequeaths  a 
Jefacy  to  Baxter,  in  trust,  350. 
Which  is  forcibly  withheld  by  the 
Court  of  C'hauccry,  but  ultimately 
restored,  ti. 

Meai-Tub  Plot,  notice  of,a34,  and  note*. 

AffiancMu  persons,  numbers  of,  con- 
sulted Mr.  Baxter,  535.  Observa- 
tioDfl  on  his  *  Cure  of  Melancholy  by 
Faith  and  Physic,'  ik.  536. 

'  Aietkoim  Theoiogut  ChrisHunet,'  Mr. 
Baiter's  account  of  this  treatise,  468 
—470.  Analysis  of  It,  470,  47 1,  and 
note  '.    Concludinfc  lines  of,  471. 

HtMtenmian  Coutruvcrsy,  account  of 
Baxter's  writinffs  on,  697—700. 

AOitun^M  (John)  character  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  70, 7 1 ,  ttote.  Re  • 
marks  thereon,  71,  note,  69. 

Aimister*s  malntenauce,  proceedings  of 
the  Parliament  respectinj^,  139,  and 
note.  Notice  of  ministers  imprisoned, 
272.    See  Nonconformisis. 

Mradet,     argunieut    from,    forcibly 
.  jUted,  424,  425. 

*  Afischirft  of  Seif- ignorance,'  analysis 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  ou,  r>Ul. 

Ahlimeus  (Ludovicus),  an  opponent 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  notice  of,  451.  Bax- 
ter's *  Uiflference  between  the  Power 
of  Magistrates  and  Church  I^sturs, 
and  the  Roman  Kingdom,'  why  ad- 
dressed to  him,  661. 

JIfonk  (General),  conduct  of,  in  pro* 
motiug  the  Restoration,  157,  158. 
Mr.  Baxter's  interview  with  him,  159. 

Montgomery  (Mr.),  his  character  of 
Baxter  as  a  Christian  poet,  752,  753. 

More,  (Dr.  Henry),  account  of  the 
philosophical  notions  of,  436.  Dif- 
ference between  him  and  Mr.  Baxter 
uD  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  436, 
437. 

Aforice's  (William)  *  Coena  quasi 
Koine,'  notice  uf,  585.  Mr.  Baxter's 
sentiments  on  this  work,  ib, 

Morky  (Dr.),  bishop  of  Worcester, 
conduct  of,  at  the  Suvov  Conference, 
206.  209.  Unites  with  Sir  Ralph 
Clare  in  preventing  Mr.  Baxter's  re- 
turn to  Kidderminster,  217,  218. 
Whom  he  silences,  226,  227.  His 
reason  for  so  doiufC»  711,  note.  In 
conjunction  with  Bishop  Ward,  he 
purposes  a  comprehension,  309.  Ac- 
count of  Mr.  Baxter's  controversy 
witli  him,  5U;{ — .'jU5.  Character  of 
the  Bishop's  '  Viudiratloii  '  of  hini- 
f«lf,  505, 506.  Nutice  of  publications 
on  this  controversy,  506,  note.  His 
severe  reflections  on  Baxter's  re- 
cantation of  his  Holy  Comiuou- 
wealth,'  713^  note  ^ 


Momaif*s  treatiie  on  the  ChriHiaii 
reli|;ion^  notice  of,  441. 

Murtice  (Dr.)  attack!  Baxter's 
*  Church  History  of  (Goveniinciit  by 
Bishops,'  718.  Baxter's  rc|ily  «> 
him,  ik.  Interesting  extract  fEooi  it, 
lA.,  719,  720. 

N. 

Nalton  (Mr.  John} ,  biofraphical : 

of,  243,  244. 
Natthy,  battle  of,  44. 
Nojflor  (James) 9  a  Qoekcr, 

tions  on  the  case  of,  91,  and  wHt  *. 
Needham  (Mardimunt)t  biognpiikal 

notice  of,  705,  note  ^ 
NeoiUe  (Henry),  nutice  of,  TUt  Mif  '• 


Nicholi't  (Dr.  Wm. j  writinp  ente«t 
the  Dissenters,  notice  of,  733,  end 
note. 

NoneonformUts,  why  opposed  to  the 
bishops,  34,  and  joined  to  the  pariie- 
ment,  t^.  35.  Tbcir  .views  alur  the 
Restoration,  172.  Condoct  of  Chaiies 
II.  towards  them,  ib.  They  navaaa 
interview  with  him,  173 — ^175.  He* 
marks  thereon,  176;  They  are  re- 
quired to  draw  up  proposals  concern- 
ing^church-|covemmeiit,177.  VThich 
thev  present  to  the  king,  178*  179. 
His' reply  to  them,  17!»,  180.  Hcct- 
iuf^  of  Nonconformist  minUtera  widi 
Charles  to  hear  his  declaration,  181, 
182.  They  have  a  mcctlnf  with 
some  bishops,  183.  PtMam  Vbe 
kinsc,  t&.— 185.  Who  alters  to 
declaration,  186—188.  Clareadoa's 
account  of  their  conduct,  189, 198. 
Exposure  of  its  inaccura^  and  aa- 
fainiess,  1^*0—192.  Account  of  llh 
kind's  offer  to  make  sooMofdM 
bishops,  iy3— 195.  Remarks  thckc- 
ou,  197.  Account  of  their  pnioted- 
iu{^  at  the  Savoy  conference,  W — 
212.  Observations  on  it,  218,  813. 
Two  thousand  Nonconloraiitt  labl** 
ters  ejected  by  the  Act  of  UnltiDnwy* 
22<J.  Their  character  and  'eundnct 
vindicated,  230— C33.  Infin^aad 
cruelty  of  the  act  esposea,  8^,  884. 
lu  iujurions  effccU,  23ft.  lleiMfks 
ou  their  Jealousy  of  the  Roman  Ci* 
tholics,   241.     SeTcre   mek   ifrtnit 

ii»"89. 


their  huldinj;  privatt  _.^ 

247.  its  effectt  upon  the  fionle, 
247.  Censures  of  the NoncoafonpMi 
as^ainst  their  ministers,  248i  !>•- 
\oted  laliours  of  the  silenced  tfop- 
conformist  ministers  in  Londnn  dar- 
ing the  pla^fue,  255,  856.  The  Rvr- 
milc  Act  passed  afaiut  tbam,  SV. 
Observations  on  it,  358.  The  to  if 
Loudon  favourahle  to  tl^  MMMF 
of  the   NonconftiiflUiftt  M^sK 
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Which  i«  coanivtd  at,  flS7»  tfS.  Ale-  I  ASnr(k  (tofd  KMp«)i 
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couut  of  the  elRmt  nade  by  Ibe 
Lord  Keeper  aod  others  to  procme 
compreliensioa  for  the  Nonconform- 
itts,    268—270.     Effort!    of  Arch- 
biihop  Sheldon  to  crush  them,  271. 
Many  of  them  imprisonnl,  273.  The 
NoDconfurmist  ministers  present  an 
address  to  the  kin|^,  ib,    Itt  lecep* 
tion,  273.    They  are  assailed  from 
the  press,    273,  274.     Charles   II. 
connives  at  their  toleration,  293 — 
294.    Their  proceeding  in  rdatSon 
to  the  kind's  dispensings  dedamtion, 
297.    Proceeding  of  the   aipiriu|p 
Conformists  against  them,  304.    Per- 
secution against   them  renewed  by 
order  of  Charles  1I.»  322, 383.  Their 
oppressed    situation   between    1676 
and  1681,  335,  and  al  the  eloee  of 
Charles  ll.*6  reifn,  355.    Mr.  F6k's 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  court 
tjwards   the    Nonconformists,  396, 
337.    Obserrations  thereon,  357, 358. 
NoHctm/ormitp  defined,  614,615.   Ob- 
servations on  the  history  of  Noncon- 
formity, 615 — 620.    Some  principles 
uf  Nonconformity  adoptea  by  Mr. 
Baxter,  20.    Analysis,  with  remarks, 
of  his   various  works  on  Noncon- 
formity :  of  the  '  Account  of  the  Pro- 
ceediiifi^s  at  the  Savoy  Conference,' 
620,  621.    This  treatise  never  an- 
swered,  622.    '  Sacrileicious  Deser- 
tiun  of  the   Ministry  Rebuked,'  622. 
Notice  of  Dr.  Fulwood*s  reply  to  this 
treatise,  ib.  623,    *  The  Judgment  of 
Nonconformists  concerning  the  Of- 
fice  o&  Keason    in   Religion,'  623. 

*  DiftVrence  between  Grace  and  Mo- 
rality/ ib.  *  Al>out  Thiugs  Indiffer- 
ent,' ib.    '  About  lliings  Sinful,'  ib. 

*  What  Nfcre  Nonconformity  is  not,' 
i/».    Observations  on  these   several 
tracts,    ib.f    624.      The    •  Noncou- 
formi^t's  Plea  for  Peace,'  624—626. 
Reply   to  It,   by  Mr.  Cheney,  727. 
Second  part  of  the  *  Plea,*  627.    De- 
fence of  it,  623.    Attack  of  it  by  Dr. 
Stillinecflect,  i^.,  (i29.       Answer  uf 
Huxter  to  his  charge  nf  separation, 
(ill.     Stilliugfleet's  reply  in  bis  «  Un- 
reasonableness of  Separation ,  ib,  6i  I , 
(ia2.    Baxter's  •  Tliinl  Defence  '  no- 
ticed, 6:V2.     His  further  answer  to 
StillinirHeet,  (nlil,  634.     Various  sup- 
|M>rtorH    uf    Stillingfleet,    634,    6.35. 
ilaxtcr's   *  Search   for    the    English 
Schismatic/  tiX*,  6116.     •  Treatise  of 
Kj>isct»|Mcy,*  G'.\G,  6.17.     •  Apojogy  for 
the  Nonconformist's  Ministry,'  637, 
fi.'lH.    '  English  Nonconformity  Truly 
Stat  ed ,'  6:18, 6.19.    Remarks  on  these 
various  publications^  639^  640. 


Npe  (Mr.)    ettdflavwMi   W 
Mr.  Baster  to  accept 
dcclaralkm  of  indulgeMe,  341. 

O. 


U/i 


e: 


OBftf  (Tliiu),  Md  tiie  mUi 
discovered  by  bini»  33S^l3ti 
character.  330t  wefe  ^ 
OMAffy  profligate     diserfard  of*    bj 
Charlttill.«172»eBdMief.  Oetk  Ire- 
quired  bjUM  Flve-iiiUtiUl;  e»dobeer- 
vatloniottlt»867,358.    lioH%M9ptst 
BridgBiea'f  oonBtmctleo  eC  it*  SM* 
H  U  takes  bgr  Drw  B«lie,45.    Oetk 
required  by tbebisliopt'  Tert  Act^llS. 
Ooeiubrnti     Cummmmm^    dUiMiiini 
among  the  Noneoafbradiie  l«i|Mrt- 
iQf;dl,25S. 
OUjigh*$  (Thouee)  'DefeMeer  Min- 
isterial Ceaiuroitty/  neiiee  of»  Ht^ . 
Orwmid  (Duke  oO»   itotlee  of,  Iti, 

nete'. 
OrrmTf  (Earl  of)»  see  BriyMtt* 
Orleii'f  (Rev.  Job)  ebareetet  el  Jtei- 
ter'f  wriUage«  TfS.    RewiMki  «ni 
Kippb'f  parallel  betweeM  Be*iwi< 
Ortoii»77tt. 
{kb9mt  (Sir  TlMane)^  tee  AmImw 
(hmrim*t  (Richard)  tKadae  om  iMMi't 
Mortallitie.'aoswered  by  Mf^  Bmiitr, 
436. 
Owen  (Rev.  Dr.),  controversy  of  Mr. 
Baxter  with,  on  the  terms  of  egreo- 
ment  among  Christiana,  B84.    And 
on  catholic  commaaioD»  C06«-4il89 
610.    Supposed  address  of  Owes  to 
the  dispuicrs  on  thie  rab)««t»  M^ 
Owen   (Mr.  John),    owi  of  Beaier'a 

tutors,  character  of,  4. 
Oxenion-ttttit^  a  chapel  erected  in, 
for  Mr.  Baxttr,  317.  It  Is  offiMd  to 
Dr.  Uovd»  vicar  of  St.  Martio'e  ia 
the  Fields,  326.  Its  iubseqiMilt  Mi- 
tory,  t^.,  flwte  ^. 
Ojfoi-dt  act  of  pailiameAt  neeeed  •!» 
apiinst  the  NooconfurmiHiy  8ft7« 


a 


Paekinfian  (Sir  John)  .notieeer,  tl7. 
Intempu  a  letter  of  Mr.  IMuitBi^ 
222. 

Pt^iuU  fEpbreim)  Hereeiofinhy^ 
notice  of,  96,  nete. 

•  Parapkrtite  •»  4kt  Nfw  TWftWiWf,* 
oriinn  and  object  of,  749»  7M.  Bs^ 
tracts  from*  on  whkh  Mr.  Beater 
was  indicted  for  seditiooy  3fil»  8i4, 
noi€.    Whv  it  coatafaiB  too  tKBoeitlDA 

^of  the  book  of  Reretotteoet  lW|ni. 
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by  the  accession  of  the  Puritans,  32 
— 34.  Its  cause,  why  embraced  by 
Baxter,  37,  38.  Remarks  on  his 
treatment  of  the  Parliameut,  HI, 
112.  Cromwell's  conduct  towards 
the  Parliament,  137 — 140.  Charac- 
ter of  CrumweU's  Parliament,  138, 
note  "•  Their  proceedings  with  re- 
gajd  to  the  maintenance  of  minis- 
ters, 139,  and  note.  Their  apprehen- 
sions of,  and  opposition  to.  Popery, 
289,  299,  300.  Oppose  the  Duke  of 
York's  marrying  a  popish  princess, 
301.  Proro^ed  by  Charles  11.,  302. 
Proceedings  of,  against  Lauderdale 
and  Lord  Danby,  312,  313.  Their 
proceedings  on  re-assembling,  ib. 
Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  bishops' 
Test  act,  314.  316.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  Lords  and  Commons  re- 
specting privileges,  315.  The  Long 
Parliament  dissolved  by  Charles  II., 
332.  A  new  one  called,  and  the  Ex- 
clusion bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  ib.  But  lust  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  3.'i3.  Prorogation 
of  this  Parliament,  and  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  ib, 

Pauttfe  obedience,  doctrine  of,  asserted 
by  Mr.  Baxter,  .549.  Observations 
on  the  principles  and  writings  of 
tome  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject, 
550,551. 

Patience,  account  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
treatise  on,  524, 525. 

Peace  of  Conscience,  publication  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  <  Right  Method '  for, 
513.  Extract  from  the  dedication  of 
it  to  Colonel  Bridges,  ib,,  514.  And 
to  the  poor  in  spirit,  515, 516.  Cha- 
racter of  this  treatise,  515. 

Peirce  (Dr.) ,  conduct  of^  at  the  Savoy 
conference,  211,  212,  and  note  ^ 
Vindicates  Grotius,  and  attacks  Mr. 
Baxter,  643,  614.  Notice  of  his 
*  New  Discoverer  Discovered,*  646. 

'  Penitent  Confession '  of  Baxter,  notice 
of,  723,  726.  And  of  iu  assailants, 
724,  725. 

Penn  (William),  controversy  with 
Baxter,  319,  and  note. 

Perkinses  (William)  <  Golden  Chain,' 
notice  of,  543. 

perseverance  of  the  saints,  analysis  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  <  Thtmghts  '  on,  460. 

Pettit*  s  {Kdwtad)  'Visions  of  Govern- 
ment,' and  attacks  on  Baxter,  notice 
of,  711,  712,  note*. 

pinner's  Hall,  Mr.  Baxter  preaches  at, 
298.  Account  of  the  lectures  there, 
328. 

PUtyue  of  London,  ravages  of,  254. 
Mr.  Baxter's  reflections  on  it,  252, 
253.    Preaching  of  the  Nonconform- 


ist mioistera  to  the  iDhabltanti  of» 
255,  256.    Notices  of  works 
ing  it,  256,  note  '• 

Potf/ry( Latin)  of  Mr.  Baiter,  tpcdi 
of,  471.    And  of  his  Englbh  poeuy^ 
with  remarks,  524, 755—759. 

Political  affairs,  tlie  ooodoct  of  «iDif- 
ters  respecting,  cooaidered,  708« 
Analysis  of  Baxter's  Potttical  Worki, 
703-715. 

PolUxfen  (Mr.),  argumeot  oft  for  Mr. 
Baxter,  365.  Judge  Jelforics'  tfcat- 
ment  of  him,  s^.,366. 

*  Poor  Man's  fkmUy  Book*  aulyris 
of,  with  remarks,  559— 56L  Inter- 
esting anecdote  of  thit  work,561,MS. 

P^try,  apprehensions  of  the  bishops 
and  their  agents  conccmia^t  SWI. 
Dread  of  the  natk>o  ngainst  it,  299, 
300.  Public  fast  against  POpery,  302. 
Baxter's  prayer  for  deliverance  from 
Popery,  658.  Obsenrntions  on  it  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  621.  642.  Analy- 
sis, with  remarks,  of  bis  norks 
against  Popery:— « The  Safe  RcH« 
gioo,' 642,  643.  «  A  Windius^Shcct 
lor  Popery,'  643.  *  Grotian  Rcllsion 
Discovered,'  643.  Contioversir  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  644— 648.  'Key 
for  Catholics,'  648.  <  Successive 
Visibility  of  the  Church,'  and  con- 
troversy with  Johnson  respectiag  ll» 
649,  650.  <  Fair  Warning;  or,Tw«n. 
ty-five  Reasons  against  Toleration  of 
Popery,'  650,  651.  *  Difference  bt- 
tween  the  Power  of  Cbnrch  Pnston 
and  the  Roman  Kingdom,' 651.  'Tlw 
Certainty   of  Christlani^    witbovt 


Popery,'  652.    *  Full  and  easy  saos* 


the 


faction  which  is  the  true 
t^.,  653.  <  Christ,  not  the 
Head  of  the  Church.'  654. 
Tradition  examined,'  t*.  <  Naked 
Popery,'  %k.  Controversy  wKh  Hutch- 
inson respecting  it,  it., 655.  '  Which 
is  the  true  Church?'  ik.  Omlvs- 
▼ersy  with  Dodwcll,  a.,  656.  «Dif 
sent  from  Dr.  Sherlock/  s5.  •  An* 
swer  to  Dodweirs  Letter  eallinf  lor 
more  Answers,'  tt.  '  Against  Ravnit 
to  a  Foreign  JuriBdlctlon»*  657. 
*•  The  Protestant  Religion  truly  Stsftsd 
and  Justified,'  ik.,  658.  « oUw». 
tions  on  the  seal  of  Protestant  Uh 
senters  against  Popery^'  658t  6NL 
Popery  the  Originator  of  Aotbrnmn 
auism,  661,  662. 

Pordage  ( Dr.) ,  notice  of  the  ineto  of, 
92,  and  note ". 

Presbyierians,  Mr.  Baatrt^t  MeowM  of 
the  tenctf  of,  74, 75^  81. 
therecm,  75,  m.    Union  of  tha 
byterian  and  ladepeadmt 
397. 


iVRMttl 


mt 


.'iW,  583. 

Prynne  (WUliam),  biof^mpbicatiiotioe 
of,  25»  26y  no/*  *. 

Psalm,  the  twenty-third,  versified  by 
Baxter,  7A8. 

iPtf{pt^  in  which  Mr.  Baxter  preached, 
notice  of,  135,  note  •,  Obserrations 
uu  the  style  best  adapted  for  the  pal- 
pii,  491. 

PuHiant,  treatment  of,  before  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars, 
30—32.  The  garb  of,  assumed  by 
Romish  priests,  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  sedition,  642,  note, 

Pjnn  (John),  character  of,  737. 

Qutikers,  Mr.  Baxter's  account  of  the 
tenets  of,  SM),  91.  Remarks  on  it, 
91,  note'.  Their  sufferingt  under 
the  bill  against  private  meetings, 
248,  and  note.  Their  conduct  to- 
wards Baxter,  690.  Remarks  on  it, 
ih.  *  The  Worcestershire  Petition ' 
against  them,  ib.  The  petition  de- 
feuded  by  Baxter,  691.  Who  pub- 
lishes the  *  Quaker's  Catechism,' 
693.  Specimen  of  his  questions  to 
them,  ib.,  694 .  Notice  of  his  <  Sin- 
gle Sheets'  relating  to  them,  ib. 
C'ontroversy  with  William  Penn,  on 
the  principles  of  Quakerism,  695. 


R. 


Ranters,  notice  of  the  tenets  of,  89,  90. 
Read  (Rev.  Joseph),  accouut  of  the 
iiuprisoument  of,  323. 

*  Reasons  of  the  Chi-istian  Religion,* 

view  of  Mr.  Baxter's  treatise  on, 
429—432.  Account  of  «  More  Rea- 
sons for  tl^e  Cliristian  Religion,  and 
no  Reason  against  it,'  432,  433. 

Redemptiony  Mr.  Baxter's  sentiments 
on  the  extent  of,  477. 

'  Refoi-nied  Pastor,*  analysis  of,  with 
remark*,  .')54 — ."i^H.  Notice  of  abridg- 
ments of  this  treatise,  558.  Dr. 
Doddridj^c'.s   reconm)cudatiou   of  it. 

Religion^  low  state  of,  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  hirlh,  2.  State  of,  be- 
fore and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  jy— 32.  State  of  religious 
))artie>  from  UUG  to  16r.«,  68—98. 
Imj)n»ved  «it.iteof  religion  during  the 
(.onnnonwealtli,  lr)3,  lAl. 

*  Rtlr.^uia-   /iajtcna/uf,*    character  of, 

7_'<».  linperiVclly  edited  by  SylvcH- 
ter,  727.  OljMTvalious  on  it,'  728, 
rjW.  (  .ilamy's  account  of  this  pul»- 
lii  a'lion  and   of   it^  reception,  729-— 


it,  «»d  of  tke  cootfovohff  lS  nftMit 

iUHorttHm  of  CUfflBtlL  woontoL 

isr— 159.  Rnnarki  therMNly  lO^  MIL 
Revelation  (Qook  of),  Mr.  Bulir^s 

reasons  for  not  wrkuif  BO  ospoiMliit 

of,  750, 761. 
Revolution  of  1688,  notico  of.  Sn* 
ReunoHt  (Dr.  Edwardn    aoo^li  i^ 

bishoprick  of  Norwfch,  198.    Obitv- 

vatious  on  bia  conduct*  Ik,  noto  ■• 
Rich  (Robert,  second  Earl  of  War- 
wick), character  of,  l44ffMlt. 
R^^en  (John),  n  FMth-monnrchj  mtrnf 

notice  of 9  705.  noio  K 
Rogtn  (Sir  WilHam) ,  ainlMtroflatM 

Constantino,  notice  of,  3-^. 
Roman  CaihoKei,  JenkHtvf  of  tlMlloB« 

conformists  acsdosr,  S4K  HootiflM 

their  priests  msfroi^ed  IliOBHtllli  M 

Puritans,  642,  ftele. 
Roteweil  (Hot.  TbonuM)^  trial  of,  att  a 

charge  for  high-treason,  3^2,  388. 

Its  result,  .153. 
Boikerham  (Mr,) 9  arrvmedl  of  te  te* 

half  of  Mr.  Baxter,  367. 
RounAead,  origin  of  tbe  tern,  S5| 

note  K 
Rttnuo'Parliameni,  put  dowtt  IqrCMjHi- 

well,  137. 
R^vee  (Dr.),  minister  of  Aeton,  eo»- 

duct  of,  towards  Mr.  Bnitiry  177. 

278.    Causes  him  to  bo  sent  to  prP 
278, 279. 


son, 


S. 


SacramentM,  analysis  of  Mr*  Bnttr's 
*  Disputations'  on  the  right  to,  584. 
Notice  of  Mr*  Morice's  <K>servi^loBs 
on  it,  585 ;  and  of  Mr*Baiter't  MlU 
meuts  respecting  them,  H. 

<  Saint  ct  a  BmU,*  .eatract  fromlfih 
Baxter's  dedlcatkm  of»  507,  818. 
Remarks  on  thia  treatise,  586. 

<  Saint  i  EvtrUutinf  ReH/ocetakm  of, 

735.  Baxter's  reasons  for  oadttlBf 
the  names  of  Brouk,  I^m,  and  Haatp- 
den,  in  the  later  editions  of  this  traa* 
tise,  7Mi,  lieautiful  quotatiom  Iraai 
it,  760— 762«  Description,  chamo* 
ter,  and  usefulness  of  thb  work,7<IOy 
741.  It  is  attacked  by  Giles  Firarin, 
741,  and  defended  by  Baiter,  <!• 
Character  of  Mr.  FawoeU's  abtklc^ 
ment  of  it,  740. 

Saltmttrth,  biographical  notice  of,  888, 
and  note, 

Sanderson  (Dr.),  bishop  of  Liaoofai, 
conduct  or,  at  the  Savoy  CoaferHMc. 
2lO,amliiole«. 

SaraviA  (Dr.  Adrian),  noCica  of|  tS^ 
note*, 

3g 


818 


INDEX. 


Savoy  Conference,  a  royal  commission 
issued  for  hoMing,  199, 200.  History 
of  the  proceediu^  at  it,  200—212. 
Remarks  thereou,  212,  213. 

Sawyer  (Sir  Robert),  character  of, 350, 
note  ^, 

Schoolmen,  Mr.  Baxter's  opinion  of, 
531.  Character  of  some  of  their 
works,  541. 

Scotch  Presbyterians,  oppression  of, 
331,  and  note*. 

Seddon  (Mr.),  imprisonment  of  for 
preaching,  320.  Is  liberated  by 
Baxter,  ib. 

Seekers,  notice  of  the  tenets  of,  89. 

Selden  (John) ,  anecdotes  of,  and  nott  '. 

Self 'Denial,  analysis  uf  Mr.  Baxter's 
treatise  on,  522-^5*24.  Extract  frum 
the  dedication  of  it,  520—522. 

Sharpe{}^.ty*  John,  afterwanls  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews),  notice  of, 
169,  and  note  *>. 

Shaw  (Rev.  Samuel),  anecdote  of,  2^5, 
note, 

Sheldon  (Dr.),  bishop  of  London,  cha- 
racter of.  209,  note  245.  His  pro- 
ceeding's at  the  Savoy  Conference, 
200—209.  Succeeds  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  245.  Promotes  the 
passing^  of  the  Five-mile  act,  257. 
Which  he  rigorously  enforces,  2.'i9. 
His  efforts  to  crush  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, 271.  285.  315,  note  s. 

Shepherd  (Mr.  Serjeant),  notice  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  reply  to,  on  faith,  4G2. 

Slieppard's  (Mr.)  Divine  Ori|;in  of 
Christianity,  character  of,  442, 7iotc. 

Sherlock  (Dr.) ,  suspected  of  instif^ating 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Baxter,  363— 
374.  Notice  of  his  defences  of  Stil- 
lingfleet  against  Baxter,  634 ;  and  of 
Baxter's  '  Account  of  his  Dissent 
from  Dr.  Sherhx-.k,'  656. 

Smart  (I'eter),  notice  of,  25,  note  '•. 

South  (Dr.),  anecdote  of,  715,  note. 

Soitthanipton  (Earl),  noble  op|H)sition 
of,  t«)  the  passing  of  the  Five-mile 
act,  257,  and  note. 

SoHthcy's  (Mr.)  account  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  misstate  men  t<i  of  ex|)os- 
ed,  236,  notr, 

Spilsbury  (Mr.  Francis^,  a  successor  of 
Bsixter,  ut  Kidderminster,  notice  of, 
134. 

Spirits: — Account  of  Mr.  Baxter's  trea- 
tise on  the  *  Certainty  of  the  World 
of  Spirits,' 437 — 140. 

Spriff^€*s  *  An<;lia  Kcdiviva,'  character 
of,  44,  note,  I  lis  character  t»f  the 
parliamentary  army,  53.  Notice  of 
his  sermons,  85,  86,  and  note  ^ 

StiTtir  (Dr.),  biiihop  tit  Cjirlislc,  con- 
duct of,  at  the  Savov  Coufcreucc, 
210,211. 


Sierry  (Peter),  Mr.  Baxter*!  cbanicter 
of,  85,  86,  note  4.    Remarks  od  H,  ift. 

Stilling  fleet  (Dr.)t  zealotu  cflbrU  of, 
airainst  Popery,  301 ,  302.  Character 
of  his  <  Orig^ines  Sacne/  441.  Hit 
vindication  of  Baxter  from  the  charipe 
of  leaning  towards  Socinianism,  476. 
Notice  of  his  *  Irenicum,'  628»  n0te. 
Observations  on  hii  '  Mischief  of  Se- 
paration ,'  628,  629.  He  is  answered 
by  Baxter,  629.  Publishes  hU  <  Un- 
reasonableness of  SeparatloB/  tf., 
630.  Baxter's  reply  to  it,  63S,  634. 
Notice  of  some  of  StilliDgficet's  de- 
fenders, 634, 635. 

Stonehoute's  (Sir  Janiei)  character  of 
Baxter's  <  Dying  Thou|fhts/  747, 
note. 

Stuhb*  (Henry),  a  partisan  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  character  of,  87,  and  note*^  8S. 
Notice  of  bis  writings,  705,  note  >. 

Stubbs  (Kev.  Henry),  biographical  ac- 
count of,  337.  Notice  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's funeral  sermon  on  him,  338. 

Style  of  Mr.  Baxter,  remarks  on,  788. 

Subteription,  Mr.  Baxter's  opinion  on, 
605.  Notice  of  his  *  Sense  of  the 
subscribed  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,'3»3— 396.  611. 

Swalloir'ttreet,  chapel  erected  in,  lor 
Mr.  Baxter,  325.  He  is  forcibly  kc|it 
out  of  it,  ib*  Subsequent  history  of 
the  church  there,  325,  note  v. 

Sylvester  (Mr.),  his  account  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  preaching  for  him,  3M. 
And  of  his  last  sickness  and  deaths 
401,  402.  Vindication  of  his  me- 
mory from  slander,  403.  Descrip- 
tion of  his  character  and  persoa* 
405,  406.  Observations  on  his  edi- 
tion of  *  Relit] uia:  Basteriaoe/  727. 

Symonds,  notices  of  some  Nonconftir- 
mifit  ministers  of  that  'name,  17, 
note  ■. 

Systematic  Theology ^  obsenratioas  on, 
<i:(B.:)42.  Notice  of  the  »y stems  of 
Calvin,  542.  Of  Perkins,  543.  And 
of  Usher  and  Leigh,  ib. 


T. 


Taylor  (Colonel  Silvanus),  biofr^bi- 
cal  notice  of,  .327,  note, 

Taylor  (Bishop),  observations  of,  on 
the  paucity  of  vasnixtical  books 
among  the  reformed  churches*  545, 
note.  His  *  Ductor  DulntaackHn' 
coMi|)ared  with  Baxter's  '  Chriilian 
Directory,'  5.')2. 

7Vw  ./r/,  proceedings  relative  to  the 
pa<isintc  of,  IM)0,  .301. 

Thmlotiicat     lAttratHre    of 
tinic^  obbervations  on,  416-*42K 


TA<rnA«rM(fA  fBUhop),noticeof,   IB, 

and  n»lt, 
TUeiiu  (Oaniel)>  )iinp«pbictl  netic« 
of,  fi4;i,  note  t.  Hi*  DBDio  inhumed 
by  Bittiup  WomBck,  io  bit  atiicLi 
upon  the  Puritaut,  6iS. 
TiUelxm  {Arcbliiibop] ,  coirctpondrncf 
□f  Baxter  AJIh,  nn  the  subject  uf  bU 
court  lermuu,  (k29,  6.iQ.  Kl«  opiniau 
of  Baxter  and  Duilwtll,  AjG,  nalt, 
DrdicaiiuD  oF  Baxter 'a  trcniite 
'  Af^aiDit  Revali  lu  a  Fureign  Juris- 
diction,' G57. 

Toleralim  cf  Popery,  oppoMil  by  Bax- 
ter, 650. 6Si.  Accaut>ti>rthe  poiiinf; 
or  the  Tolentioo  Act, ^•JS,^S'Ji.  Mr. 
Baxter's  icnu  nt  crrlaio  trticln  nf 
religion  rtiiuired  to  be  luhscribed  by 
it,  3U3— 396. 

Ttmbet  (Juhn),  origin  o(  hit  contro- 
veity  with  Mr.  B*(t«r,  on  tlic  tiib- 
jects  and  modes  ut  haptbni,  681. 
Account  oF  their  eattrereuce,  6S2, 
fi83.  Notice  of  Tombci'i '  Antidote 
against  the  Veuoin  '  of  Baiter,  £83. 
Aiid  of  the  reply  of  the  latter  in  hit 
'  Plaiu  Scripture  Pruof  of  Infant*' 
Church-Meml>*r.hip,'  fiM,  KM.  Of 
Torabes'fi  '  Prccurior,"  and  '  Anti- 
pcdobapiiim,'  I'Si,  6gf>.  And  of 
Baxter'!  '  More  Proof  of  Infant 
Cliurch-Membenhip,'  68?. 

TamliiHt  (Tboroai),  an  opponeut  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  notice  or.71I. 

Tvnipif  (Dr.  Itraell,  biographical  m 
licBof,33U.lte(*'. 

TBllrriilgt,  residence  of  Mr.  Baxter  a 
283. 

Tmf/.if  Mr.  Ru<;cweU  Tor  hiBli-treaioi 
:sy.',  ;i5:i.  And  of  Mr.  BaiWr  ou 
ch!iri;e  of  sejitiun,  3fty— 370. 

rn^c",  ibaraflcr  of  ihe  uKeinbly  » 
L'nmmitteeof.  140.  Ul. 

T'll'v'i  (IJr.)  atiiirk  rm  Mr.  Baxter 
ujiuujutiirK-atiiin,  notice  of,  463,464. 

11. 


/,,.M  ..fihf  rarlv  Clirutian*.  M3. 
(.aute<  of  teparatioii,  371.  Mean*  of 
praniutinK'  rc-uuiui>,  it.,  !>75, 

Unrtaxmahtinot  c/ In/UelUn,'  dedi- 
cation or,  to  Lord  BroKhill,  432, 
I2.\.  luiFiirlril  a>  a  reply  to  Clrment 
Writer,  4  >.l.  Ut  plan  and  nrrance- 
nivnl,  421.  Five  ubiervaliuui  oi 
iiiir».'le<.  l-2l~t2}].  And  on  llie 
Spirit'^  tesdniuoy  to  liie  Uoiptl,  iW 


hkrr  (Archbiehon)  peniiadex  Mr. 
Baxter  lo  "rile  hM  trealiie  on  Cnn- 
v«r>lon,  *9i.  Notice  uf  hti  lyalem 
of  divinity,  ^43. 


iuie  (Sir  Henry),  and  the  Vbii1sI«, 
Mr.  Buxler't  account  of,  ih—in. 
KomarlEt  on  it,  BU,  tufr. 
rauglum  rLord  Chief  Juxtlcc),  chanc- 
ier of,  21*2,  mtt '.  Opinion  of,  on 
Mr.  Baxler'i  miltimut,  382.  Hin 
opioiou  Bgainit  the   fiuing  of  jury- 

ymttir't  insurrection,  ftccouutof,  223, 

and  naff. 
fUlieri,  tee  Buckingham  (Duke  uf). 
l'mfriU(_tLtv.Tbamai),  labour*  of,  in 

London,  during  the  plague,  '2i6,  uil 


ffaUtr'i  (Jamen)     'Account   of  th« 

SulTiiringt  uf  (he  Clergy,'  cbancter 

of,  732. 
^MiHg  «ith  God,  fetidly  of.  N4, 

746, 
irallU   (Dr.  Jobnh  an  nntagonin  et 

Haxter,  noticeof,  44a,  416. 
VoUn  (Mr.).  argumenU  of,  in  behalf 

of  Mr.  Baxter,  3S7. 
ffanl    (Selb,   bbhop    of   Satlabniy), 

biograpLical    notice    of,  'iVO,  n*t*. 

He  prevents  the  paxiingof  afomm* 

li«niiouaci,:i;o.  Hi>uti<rity igftlart 

the  Nancoiiforrolitk,  190,  and  mHt, 

291. 
Ifarmntn,,  (Dr.),  dean  ofWorceitcr, 

f  reacbtn  agaiuxt  Mr.  Bailer.  2J7. 
lyarKtr  (John),   au  upt>oneni  of  Mr. 

Batter,  noti«eor,4(il,  and  «»te\ 
IVarrm,  (John)  u  opponent  uF  Baxtsr, 

notice  of,  445. 
tftbittr-M     [John)      '    DixpUyiar     of 

Witcbcratt,'    notice    of,   439,   440, 

Ifaimiiulrr  A-embly,  xce  Aiumilg 
of  tiifmn. 

frkaUrji  (Colonell,  why  tngacvd  to 
f^runiwdl,  47.  Hereivea  Mr.  Btitu 
a*  chaplain  to  bl*  reglamit,  49, 
CliiLnu'ter  of  It,  4!*— 52.  Notice  of 
th*  colonel,  455.  DvdIcatiOD  sf 
B*«ler'»  ■  Apology  ■  to  bini,  4S3, 4M. 

lyhitt  (Tbuma.),  a  Catholic  pthM, 
notice  of,  7D4,tiM(<. 

//icithDi) (Itichanl), oua  of  Ba»t>r'* 
lutiirt,  no  lire  ut,  4. 

/PV»'(l«l'or),  accDuui  of  the  irMty 

uf.wltbt-'harlM,  lu:.— 107. 
IKdbtrfaret;    (Mr.i    opinion  of  Mr. 

Baxter'*  notlit,  lit. 
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fKdkiMs  (Dr.  JohnXbifthop  of  Chester, 
character  of,  270,  neie  ■".  His  elia- 
racter  of  Mr.  Baxter,  770. 

JPViiam  111.,  Ttileration  Act  of,  and 
remarks  oo  it,  3^2,  393. 

ffVUams  (Dr.  Dauiel),  opposes  Aoti- 
nomiaoism,  674. 

ff^Micraft  and  apparitions,  remarks 
on,  439. 

Womack*»  (Bishop)  '  Examination  of 
Tllenus  before  the  Triers,'  notice  of, 
645,  646.  And  of  bis  <  Arcana 
Dogpnatufli  Anti-Remonstrantium,' 
646. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  113, 114. 

iFbreetterikire  ARnisters,  ag;reement  of ; 


iu  deilirn,  S?7,  578.  ifalhiks  of 
their  agreemeat  for  catechMay,  Ml. 
^rii€r  (ClMBMit),  Botfea  ofy  42X, 
mie*.  Mr.  Baiter's  •UmicMoMblr. 
uesa  of  Inlidelity,'  dwignwi  as  a  reply 
to  him,  423. 


Y. 


y&rk  (Duehess  of),  becomes  a  Papiit» 

289,  nete^ 
Ymnff  BUm,  Mr.  Baxter's  compaaiKoD- 

ate  counsel  to,  noticed*  567. 
>%iai^  *  Anti-BaxteriansBy*  notice  of, 

731.    His  vimleot  epitaph  on  Bax- 

ter»  725,  note. 


MilU,  Jawctt,aDd  AlilU,  Priottn,  BoU-Conrt,  FImUSItmL 
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